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Foreword 


by 

T. H. Barrett 


Taoism has been for over half a millennium die East Asian religious tradidon 
most consistcndy despised and rejected in the West, esteemed if at all for the 
wrong reasons, and seldom enough at that. As early as 1569 the pioneering 
missionary Friar Gaspar da Cruz. O.P.. while at one point conceding the great 
respect shown by the Chinese to Taoist priests, avers at another that they live 
"wickedly and filthily." This was perhaps due to a simple misunderstanding that 
caused him to assume that all Taoist priests were supposed to be celibate. But 
to the Counter-Reformation sensibilities of later Jesuits like Mattco Ricci and 
his many successors the very idea of a non-celibate priesthood must have been 
quite disturbing in any case, so that we subsequendy find wry litdc dissent from 
this first damning indictment. Even in the nineteenth century the Protestant 
missionaries, who often arrived as married couples, continued to heap scorn 
upon the Taoists. though now as part of a generally negative assessment of 
Chinese culture that contrasted with the positive evaluation of some aspects 
of China espoused by those who followed Rica's missionary* strategy. 

It is true that one or two ancient texts associated with the Taoist tradition 
were in the late nineteenth century clasped firmly to the bosom of Western 
theosophy, a cultural movement that manifested a great generosity of spirit 
towards Asian wisdom whilst usually denying any validity to the views of 
contemporary Asians themselves—the lofty mysticism of a Laozi was held to 
be something quite beyond the grasp of his latter day heirs, intelligible only to 
illuminati on the thcosophists' own spiritual plane. Whether missionaries or 
mystics, then, the received opinion in die West would have been that repub¬ 
lished as rcccndy as 1990 in A Confuaan Notebook by Edward Herbert, which 
first appeared in 1950. In this work w r c arc summarily informed that "Taoism" 
beyond those favoured early texts is simply "a synonym for superstition and 
imposture." In such a hostile climate accurate knowledge concerning Taoism 
was until the very end of the twentieth century remarkably hand to come by. 
Matters of tone and judgment apart, a handbook such as Samuel Couling's 
Encyclopaedia Simca of 1917. for example, demonstrates a completely insouci¬ 
ant vagueness on such basic questions as the size of the Taoist canon or the 
number of texts it contains. 
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This is all the more regrettable since by the time that Couling's handbook 
appeared a certain amount of progress had been made in investigating the 
canon by scholars writing in French. The gradual emergence of the field 
of Taoist Studies during the twentieth century in fact affected the English- 
speaking world at a remarkably late point: amongst pioneers we may find 
Chinese (though not that many, given the anti-religious spirit abroad in the 
Republican and cariy Communist eras), Japanese, French, Germans and other 
Europeans, but with the exception of researchers in the History of Science 
scarcely a soul from Great Britain, the English-speaking Commonwealth, or 
the United States. Nor has the rectification of this anomaly seen anything like 
a smooth progress. Too many engaged in the task of building up and spreading 
the knowledge originally available only in French were lost to us before their 
time, from Henri Maspero, who died in Buchcnwald in 194s. to Anna Seidel, 
Michel Stnekmann and Isabelle Robinet, whose more recent deaths have dealt 
successive blows to the field. The first named had scarcely any students, and 
was only able to exert a posthumous but utterly crucial inspiration through his 
writings, but w'c owe a particular debt to the others, whose teaching activities 
in the late twentieth century (together with those of 00c or two less unfor¬ 
tunate scholars, such as K. M. Schippcr) finally established the small corps of 
researchers without whom the production of this encyclopedia would not 
have been remotely possible. 

Even so the unprecedented large-scale collaborative effort required, calling 
on expertise right across the globe, would probably have been expended in 
vain were it not for the Herculean labours of the editor. When I was first ap¬ 
proached to suggest the name of someone who could undertake this task. I 
realized that only a scholar with broad international contacts and the highest 
academic standards would be capable of bringing such a project to comple¬ 
tion. Little did I realise that persistence, too. would be a quality that Fabrizio 
Pregadio would hove to call upon in full measure, and that an undertaking 
conceived on one continent and based on the religious traditions of another 
would after a more than elephantine period of gestation eventually see the 
light of day in the New Worid of an entirely different hemisphere. For all 
the minor shortcomings that may be discovered in this compilation, and for 
all the scholarship it may contain that may one day appear outdated and in 
need of revision, he at least should be absolved from any blame and indeed 
allowed a full measure of self-congratulation, for he has worked as hard and 
as meticulously os anyone possibly could. 

The publishers, too. should surely allow themselves a measure of self- 
congratulation. and especially those individuals who have helped sustain the 
project throughout the institutional changes on their side that have been almost 
as dramatic as those witnessed by the editor in his academic travels. Given that 
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with the now We exception of the work of Joseph Needham and his associ¬ 
ates the British academic contribution to the study of Taoism has been more 
or less nugatory. I am particularly glad that the British publishing industry at 
least has played its part in rectifying the wrongs of the centuries. But now is 
no time for us in these small islands to rest upon our laurels. As China once 
more takes up the leading role amongst nations commensurate with the size 
of its population and the richness of its cultural heritage, the very insularity 
that once allowed our forefathers in a fit of imperial absent-mindedness to 
treat China with an insolence that was not even perceived as such at the time 
still needs to be broken down and replaced with a more fraternal respect 
and. crucially, understanding. 1 sincerely hope that the small contribution to 
international cultural awareness we have helped—with so many others—to 
make in uncovering one of the more neglected aspects of China's heritage 
through this encyclopedia w'ill be by no means the last. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Many readers will view The Encyclopedia of Taoism as one of the countless tools 
that provide, acconiing to the stereotyped formulation, "fast and easy access" 
to an assortment of facts and data. Undoubtedly, those readers will be correct 
in reckoning the present book among the growing collection of reference 
works—encyclopedias, dictionaries, catalogues, indexes, bibliographies, and 
so forth—that some might view as one of the "signs of the times." Beyond its 
purpose as a convenient source of information, however, this book intends to 
illustrate the central principles and historical forms of Taoism, which is among 
die most misconceived traditions of antiquity that have survived to the present 
day. Neither the incessant feed of commercial publications on Taoism, nor 
the attempts to define Taoism in relation to science, medicine, psychology, 
ethics, and other branches of modern Western learning, have done much to 
eliminate those misconceptions, and often such efforts have contributed to 
their formation and dissemination. Readers will have different view’s on the 
qualitative aspects of the book, but in this regard The Encyclopedia of Taoism 
should help to dispel at least the most flagrant misinterpretations that surround 
a form of doctrine and practice whose features often contrast sharply—and 
sometimes radically—with the modern Western worldview. 

The Encydofvdta of Taoism provides an overview' of the Taoist tradition 
through a wide selection of themes, reflects the current state of Taoist scholar¬ 
ship. and aims to concnbutc to a better understanding of this and related fields 
of study It also endeavors to acquaint a wider public with the viewpoints of 
researchers working in this area, a task made difficult by some of the assump¬ 
tions predominant within broad sectors of academia and of the so-called general 
public. On the one hand, scholars working in the field of Taoist studies—an 
area that has grown beyond all expectations, perhaps even too rapidly in the 
last three or four decades, as the present book also attests—are well aw r arc of 
the richness and complexity of the Taoist tradition. Academic study, however, 
is not always capable of explicating the nature of Taoist teachings and the 
reasons for their plurality of forms to a wider audience. Not only are scholars 
accustomed to wnting for other scholars, but the adopuon of different stand¬ 
points and methodologies within the field results in an elaborate landscape 
of view’s and opinions that often contradict one another. Being typically 
relativist, moreover, scholarship cannot have—and in fact normally docs not 
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claim to have—the final word on many of the most important notions asso¬ 
ciated with a tradition like Taoism: the continued search for the "new" (new 
theories, perspectives, and interpretations periodically replacing each other) 
that is vital for scholarship lies at the opposite end of the spectrum from the 
pursuit of the “old" (the primordial, original, or unchangeable) that charac- 
tenzes premodem teachings like Taoism. On the other hand, many people 
outside the field of Taoist studies who arc attracted by the cryptic sayings of 
the Ddodc jing and fascinated by the enigmatic stories of the ZJuajttgzi find it 
difficult or even unimportant to consider that Taoism has a proper history. 
Recent translations of other texts, addressed to the lay public, do not provide 
much help, as even the best among them consist of literal renditions that offer 
little or no support to the reader, or contain cursory and superficial "historical 
introductions." It is not surprising, therefore, that many people outside the 
field of Taoist studies are surprised or confused as they learn that the history 
of Taoism does not end with those two major books but is also populated by 
gods, demons, saints, immortals, ntuals, exorcism, talismans, and elixirs, to 
mention just a handful of the main components. Yet. for its masters, priests, 
and adepts, this is what Taoism has been for about two and a half millennia. 

According to one of several ways to understand it. the bewildering variety of 
forms that one observes in Taoism originates in the continuous reformula¬ 
tion of certain basic principles (in which belief, let it be said once, plays no 
pan), and in the creation or modification of forms of individual and collective 
practice. This process of ongoing renewal, initiated by Taoist masters, priests, 
adepts, codifiers, commentators, and others, has responded to varying exter¬ 
nal circumstances and settings—historical events, social milieux, intellectual 
trends, and religious cults—and aims to ensure that their tradition (a word 
that is etymologically synonymous with "transmission") survives without 
major breaks. 

With regand to the principles, this perspective presupposes that change occurs 
in the realm of spoken, written, and visual representations of essential notions 
that by their own nature arc not tied to particular places, times, cultures, or 
languages. The many expressions of Taoist practice arc ways of framing and 
periodically recodifying ritual practices and self-cultivation methods, adapting 
diem to particular settings according to the charactcnstics and needs of different 
individuals or groups, and to the changing circumstances mentioned above. 
One of the unifying features that underlies this variety of forms is the ideal, 
but fundamental, view that Taoist doctrines and practices—where “practices" 
again refers to both self-cultivation and ritual—ultimately derive from the Dao 
itself , usually through the intermediation of deities (seen as "transformations" 
of the Dao) or realized beings (anonymous or identified, historical or legend¬ 
ary. but always described as having “attained to the Dao") who have revealed 
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them to humanity as a whole or to particular circles or groups. Teachings and 
methods aim to make it possible for various individuals and communities to 
“return" to the Dao. and at the same time to discourage them from beliefs 
and practices deemed to be unproductive or even harmful. 

This historical process of continuous renovation is strongly influenced by 
the incorporation of external elements (Buddhism is the most conspicuous 
example), paralleled by the less frequent but likewise significant reverse phe¬ 
nomenon of "disconnection" of certain components from their doctrinal 
sources, especially in the domain of practice. Even more widespread and 
elaborate are the exchanges between Taoism and the Chinese folk religion, 
which lead not only to the assimilation of religious elements such as local dei¬ 
ties and cults into the domain of Taoism, but also to instances of Taoist pnests 
performing, besides Taoist rituals, a variety of additional religious functions, 
such as exorcism and ritual healing—functions that arc also fulfilled by other 
religious specialists who. on the contrary, arc not entitled to officiate the prop¬ 
erly Taoist liturgy Scholars often claim that such phenomena of exchange and 
reformulation result from competition among different religious groups, and 
label the incorporation of external elements into Taoism—from Buddhism, 
the folk religion, or elsewhere—as appropriation. These views may or may 
not be accurate, but in any ease the phenomena under discussion arc far from 
being arbitrary or unjustified: they may occur because of analogy of contents, 
the intent to connect (or bring back) "loose" forms of practice to doctrinal 
principles, the ambition to elevate life for individuals and communities, or 
simply the need to comply with local customs. 

As a result, like all major traditions in which the preservation of the inner 
doctrinal core primarily relics on transmission from master to disciple (or 
rather on “initiatory chains" that may not even be historical in nature), Taoism 
also plays a comprehensive social role that involves two overlapping processes: 
the integration of features of the folk religion that do not intrinsically con¬ 
flict with that core, and the creation of forms of practice meant to address 
the needs of wider groups beyond the circles of adepts. These two aspects 
of Taoism, which in a very’ general sense pertain to the distinction between 
"esoteric" and "exoteric." highlight the crucial function of transmission—m 
both its forms, initiation and ordination—not only as an essential feature of 
the Taoist tradition, but also as one of the key elements that differentiate it 
from the native varieties of folk religion in China. 

While several scholars would certainly dispute or at least qualify this under¬ 
standing of Taoism, consideration of these and related points might help to 
solve the dilemma of whether Taoism is philosophy or religion. These two 
notions did not exist in premodem China in the sense with which they arc 
meant in the modern Western world, and their use in Taoist scholarship has 
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raised questions that have not yet been answered in a satisfying way. Whereas 
in earlier times Taoism was deemed by Western scholars to be nothing but 
philosophy, and any involvement in the domain of religion was either denied 
or classified as "superstition." in the last few decades Taoist scholarship has 
shifted to the opposite extreme, sometimes even going so far as to deny any 
foundational role to a work like the Daodv jing (the latter opinion has been 
held only by a few scholars working primarily in the broader field of Chinese 
religion rather than Taoism). The same quandary surrounds the related issue 
of daojia versus daojtao. the two terms to which the first entries in this book 
arc devoted. Even though the origins of these terms may lie in mere biblio¬ 
graphic categories. Taoists have sometimes used them interchangeably to 
denote what we call "Taoism." and sometimes separately to distinguish the 
teachings of the Daode )ing (and a few other woiks including the Zhuangzi) 
from "all the rest." While these terms do not seem to have raised major issues 
at any time in the history of Taoism, the questions that they’ have generated 
in the scholarly realm are largely products of their early flawed translation, 
or rather interpretation, as "philosophical Taoism" and "religious Taoism." 
respectively. Based on the way of seeing outlined above. Taoism is not exactly 
cither a philosophy or a religion, but rather a set of consistent doctrinal notions 
that have taken many forms and given rise to a large variety of individual and 
collective practices throughout the history of the tradition. Taoist ideas and 
prjcoccs have always been in touch with various philosophical and religious 
trends, generating an intricate net of intellectual and religious phenomena 
that on the surface may appear to be unrelated to each other. 

Scholars who face this range of phenomena take different approaches 
according to their individual interests and inclinations. Some emphasize 
doctrinal content while others stress religious features, some focus on ritual 
practices and others on self-cultivation methods, and so forth. This variety of 
approaches, as noted above, has sometimes occasioned the neglect, margin- 
alizanon. or even rejection of certain components in favor of others. Taoism 
itself, however, docs not lack examples of comprehensive models of teachings 
and practices coordinated in a hierarchical arrangement, the most important 
being the Three Caverns (sandong). Whether these models can be reproduced 
in scholarship is not the point. What is crucial is rather the fact that attention 
to the central principles allows one to identify the position that individual 
forms and phenomena associated with Taoism occupy within the tradition as 
a whole, and to eschew reductive interpretations, including those that view 
Taoism exclusively as a religion, or as a philosophy. 

The Encyclopedia of Taoism aims to provide its readers with a tool to appreciate 
the complexity of this tradition and its multiple historical sources, representa¬ 
tives, and manifestations. It docs so by offering a large number of entries—most 
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of which would bcncr be characterized as short essays—on those manifold 
facets, concerned not only with their specific nature but also with the links or 
differences that exist among them. An initial list of about 1.800 potential topics 
drawn up in the earliest stage of this project was later reduced to a more man¬ 
ageable and efficient number. Contributors have played a role in shaping the 
final table of contents by suggesting that entries be added, deleted, or merged. 
This lengthy but indispensable process has resulted in the approximately 800 
entries that compose the present book. 

These entries arc divided into two main sections. Although the first section 
is entitled ‘Taoism: An Overview." it docs not consist of a systematic descrip¬ 
tion of Taoism, which is an impossible task given the lack of "system" that is 

these essays 

aim to provide a short but fairly comprehensive exposition of themes and 
issues that cross over the boundaries of individual traditions, texts, or authors. 
The seventy or so relevant entries appear under the following categories: 
Definitions; Lineages and Traditions. Scriptures and Texts; Cosmology; Dei¬ 
ties and Spirits; Sacred Sites; Views of the Human Being; Views of Society; 
Religious Organization. Aspects of Religious Practice and Experience. Taoism 
and Chinese Thought and Religion; Taoism and Chinese Society; Taoism and 
Chinese Culture, and Taoism outside China. 

The second section of the book contains entries arranged in alphabetical 
order. The essays here arc concerned with schools, lineages, and traditions (ca. 
30 entries); persons (ca. 150 entries); texts (ca. 200 entries); terms (including 
ritual and sclf-culrivanon practices, ca. 225 entries); divinities and immortals 
(ca. 80 entries); temples (ca. 20 entries); and mountains (ca. 20 entries). Need¬ 
less to say, there is no difference of status between the entries in the first and 
second sections of the book, but only one of focus, which is broader in the 
first part and sharper in the second. The alphabetical arrangement makes it 
easy to locate entries in the second pan. but this system will not be helpful to 
readers who wish to identify all entries related to a comprehensive topic, such 
as a particular Taoist lineage. For this reason, the Synoptic Table of Contents 
provides a "reading guide" that users of this book may find convenient to 
consult. 

As should be dear from the eaiiicr pan of this introduction, the most difficult 
task in editing this work, but also the most absorbing one. has been the at¬ 
tempt to mediate between the scholarly oudook of the forty-six contributors 
and the perspectives of the intended readership. No one. myself induded. w ill 
be entirely satisfied with the results. Scholars will likely find many features 
incorporated for the benefit of non-specialist readers to be superfluous, and 
non-spcdalist readers will surely deem many derails provided for the sake of 
consistent scholarly style to be redundant. 


characteristic of this and all other traditional teachings. Rather. 
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In principle, the readership of The Encydopcdia of Taoism consists of scholars, 
students, and the elusive "learned public." In addition to Taoist studies, the main 
fields relevant to its subject matter arc Chinese studies, religious studies, and, 
broadly speaking, the humanistic disciplines. Beyond this convenient formula¬ 
tion, the precise identity of one's readership is the most significant question 
fur those who write a work like this one. The artificial landscapes created by 
marketing do not help much in drawing an accurate mental map of the actual 
readers of a book and their different expectations, especially if that book, as 
does the present one, attempts to cover a vast and largely unfamiliar territory. 
Nevertheless, I would like to try to clarify briefly what various readers may 
expea to find in this encyclopedia. 

Originally planned as a collection of short essays on a large number of sub¬ 
jects, The Encyclopedia of Taoism has preserved this format, without attempting 
to simplify a subject that is by nature complex. Readers who wish to become 
acquainted with topics and issues related to Taoism—as well as those who wish 
to know how Taoism has dealt with toptes and issues shared with other tradi¬ 
tions—may find here reliable accounts written by specialists in the academic 
field of Taoist studies (in almost all cases, contributors have written on topics 
relev ant to their own specialization within the field). Throughout the lengthy 
editorial process, however, the book has also taken on many of die features 
of a specialized reference work. I deem this to be a positive development and 
would be pleased if students and scholars find 77 i c Encyclopedia of Taoism 
helpful for study, research, and possibly also for teaching. Cross-references, 
bibliographies, lists of related entries, and other features of the book should 
enable all readers to use The Encyclopedia of Taoism as a starting point for 

From the beginning of the editorial process, the expectations and require¬ 
ments of the non-specialist reader have been kept in mind. In particular, care 
has been taken to provide, whenever possible, consistent translations of Chinese 
terms, in order to make the continuity among entries dealing with related 
topics dearer to readers who must depend on the English translations to find 
their way through the book. I am indebted to all contributors for assenting to 
this general principle, even though this has often meant they have had to cast 
aside their preferred translations and replace them with others. Nevertheless. 
The Encyclopedia of Taoism still reflects the current lack of consensus among 
scholars on how several major rerms found in Taoist texts should be rendered 
into English. Those terms that have retained multiple translations in this work 
include, for instance, xtn, variously translated as "mind." "heart," "mind-heart," 
or "heart-mind"; wuxin#, translated as "five agents" or "five phases"; xtanren , 
translated as "immortal" or "transcendent"; and zhenren, translated as "true 
man," "real man." "authentic man." or "perfected." 
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The Encyclopedia of Taoism has been in preparation for much longer than most 
people involved would have wished or imagined when the project began. 1 
apologize for this delay, for which I am ultimately responsible. I have been 
honored by the trust that so many colleagues have accorded to me. and I hope 
that they will be among the first to benefit front this book. Beyond this. 1 am 
grateful to all contributors for their support and encouragement, and for the 
patience they have displayed at all stages. All of them have taught me many 
important things. 

I am certain that all the authors of this book join me in remembering two of 
us who have not seen their contributions published. Julian Pas passed away on 
June 12,2000. and Isabelle Robinct on June 23 of the same year. Julian contrib¬ 
uted many of the illustrations that appear in this book. Having published his 
Historical Dictionary of Taoism in 1998 (in cooperation with Mam Kam Leung; 
Lanham, Md.. and London: The Scarecrow* Press), he responded to my invita¬ 
tion by sending about five dozen original black-and-white photographs, from 
which 1 have selected those that match the content of the entries most closely. 
The Encyclopedia of Taoism would have been not only much less attractive but 
also much less valuable without his help. Isabelle wrote about sixty entries, 
all of which reflect her profound understanding of the multiple levels of the 
Taoist discourse. “And with these, it makes almost a book," she wrote to me 
when she sent her last batch of entries; indeed, her essays might be read as 
one of several books that an attentive reader can find contained within the 


Encyclopedia of Taoism. 

I am grateful to die three production editors who helped begin the project 
and bring it to completion. Jonathan Price of Curzon Press contacted me in 
late 1996 with an invitation to take care of this book; his enthusiasm and the 
genuine interest that he showed in the subject of the encyclopedia are among 
the factors that persuaded me to accept this task. Since the project moved under 
Routlcdgc's aegis. Dominic Shryanc has displayed an almost unimaginable 
patience in helping to solve all kinds of major and minor issues. And in the 
final but decisive stages of the project, Gerard Greenway has made sure that 
everything moved in the right direction so that the book would, at long last, 
see the light of day. 

George Clonos and Ben Brose. graduate students of the Department of 
Religious Studies. Stanford University, have closely collaborated with me 
at various stages; I have enjoyed their help and friendship. Carl Biclcfcldt, 
Bernard Faure. Michael Zimmermann. Michael Loew'c. Ed Shaughnessy, 
Nicola di Cosmo, and Bent Nielsen have offered their advice and contributed 
to improve certain details of the book. Poul Andersen. Kim DacycoL Monica 
Esposito, and Vincent Goossaert, in addition to writing their own essays, have 
helped in areas beyond my expertise. Gaynor Sekimori. Joachim Kurtz. Jason 
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Josephson. and Dominic Steavu have drafted translations of entries originally 
submitted in Chinese and Japanese. Su Xiaoqin, Yang Zhaohua, Kenneth 
Koo. and Norccn Khawaja have provided much-needed assistance. I am also 
grateful to Mitamura Kciko. Tanaka Fumio, and Tsuchiya Masaaki who have 
coauthored some entries with Yamada ToshiakL 

A specuL heartfelt thank goes to Sarah Fremerman Aptilon, who copycdited 
the book with exceptional dedication and care for detail; her task included 
making entries that arc wntten by contributors who speak about ten different 
native languages readable in English. David Goodrich of Biidtrack Press has 
given a splendid shape to the book, with his expertise in several East Asian 
writing systems and his readiness to improve even the most minute of details. 
Khartum Yoshiko has offered constant support and has helped in more w r ays 
than I could ever say. Finally—and everyone will understand that here I am 
simply reverting the actual order of tilings—I wish to thank Tim Barren, and 
not only for agreeing to write his foreword in addition to several essays. What 
exactly he did for this book is still somehow unclear to me. he may even have 
done nothing, of course in the Taoist sense. 


Fabrizio Pregadio 



CONVENTIONS, 
FORMAT OF THE ENTRIES, 
ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


Convvnrtorts 

Systems of transcription. The pinyin system of alphabetic transliteration from 
Chinese is used throughout the book, except in quotations of passages from 
works that adopt the Wade-Gilcs system. Conversion tables from and to the 
pinyin and the Wade-Giles systems arc found at the end of the book. For the 
Japanese and the Korean languages, the book adopts the Hepburn and the 
McCunc-Rcischaucr systems of transcription, respectively. 

Personal names. Chinese, Japanese, and Korean personal names are cited fol¬ 
lowing the native convention, with the surname preceding the first name. 
Persons arc typically referred to with their miitg % (given name). The headings 
of entries devoted to persons indicate, when they arc known and when this 
information is significant, the person s zx j* (variously referred to in English as 
cognomen, courtesy name, or style) and hao v (appellation or sobriquet). 

Official titles. Official titles arc translated according to Charles O. Huckcr, A 
Dictionary of Official Titles in Imperial China (Huckcr 1985), except where con¬ 
tributors have indicated that they prefer different translations. 

Place names. As a rule, place names arc followed by the corresponding Chinese 
characters and the indication of the present-day province. Chinese characters 
arc omitted, however, for the following place names that occur repeatedly 
throughout the book: Beijing (Peking) |L ijl, Chengdu &*. Chang’an H 

Guangzhou (Canton) IV HI. Fuzhou « Hangzhou fri/M. Kaifeng \Z\ 
j | # Luoyang ,vf ['!, Nanchang ’ , Nanjing *i\ y,. Shanghai : ;•, . Suzhou 
•Pi Hi, and Xian 

Tories of texts. Titles of texts arc typically followed by the corresponding Chi¬ 
nese characters and an English translation. Chinese characters arc omitted 
for texts that have independent entries in the book, for tides of the Standard 
Histories, and in parenthetical bibliographic references. Tides of works found 
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in the Taoist Canon (Daozang j/l ij) arc often given in abbreviated form; the 
full titles are found in the bibliography of sources in the Taoist Canon (pp. 
1335HS0). 

Editions. Most of the texts cited in this book arc found in the Taoist Canon. 
References to these texts typically include, at the first occurrence in an entry, the 
abbreviation CT followed by the number assigned to the text in the catalogue 
by Kristofer Schippcr, Concordance du Tao-tsang: Turcs des ouvrages (Schjppcr 
1975b). The bibliography of sources in the Taoist Canon (pp. 1355-^0) provides 
the corresponding numbers in two ocher catalogues, namely Daozang zimu 
yinde i T g »j| (■: (Combined Indices to the Authors and Tides of Books 
in Two Collections of Taoist Literature; Weng Dujian 1935) and Daozang tiyao 
-( ?»■ V! (A Conspectus of the Taoist Canon, Renjiyu and ZhongZhaopeng 

1991). 

Citations of the Taiping )tng and the Baopu z\ neipian |{i «|' f* |^J 

.... refer to the editions published by Wang Ming K (Wang Ming i960 and 
Wang Ming 1985. respectively). All references of the Standard Histories refer 
to the Zhonghua shuju ,:i ’V w - •J 1 editions. The editions used for other texts 
arc indicated within the entries. 


Dynasties , rulers , and reign periods. The dates of dynasties, rulers, and reign 
periods, as well as the corresponding Chinese characters, arc found in the 
tables on pp 1465-66 ("Pcnodization of Chinese History") and pp. 1467-70 
("Rulers and Reign Periods"). 


Format of the entries 

The Encyclopedia of Taoism has been conceived from the beginning to func¬ 
tion as a starting point for further study and research. Cross-references, lists 
of related entries, and bibliographies—in addition to the Synoptic Table of 
Contents and the final indexes—serve this purpose. 

Cross-references. Through the broad use of cross-references, marked by an 
asterisk (*) at the first relevant occurrence of a term within an entry, virtually 
all the entries in the book lead the reader to other entries. Cross-references 
arc not supplied, however, for four entries whose subjects arc repeatedly 
mentioned in the book, namely “Dao," "Laori." ~Daodc jing“ and “Yin and 
Yang." Cross-references to entries found in the first part of the book ("Taoism: 
An Overview") arc indicated in small capitals; the page numbers of the 
individual entries in this part of the book arc found on pp. 3-4. 

Related entries. Most entries conclude with a list of related entries. While the 
cross-references within the main body of an entry refer to any item that has 
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its own independent entry in the book, the final list of related entries is more 
focused and indicates other entnes closely associated with the main subject 
of that particular entry—for instance, the author of a text, or the tradition 
with which a technical term is predominantly associated. 

BiHiographiei. With few exceptions, all entries include a selected bibliography. 
Priority’ has been given to books and articles in Western languages (especially 
English and French), but the bibliographies also include important studies 
in Chinese and Japanese. References to the author and year arc keyed to the 
bibliography of secondary literature found on pp. 1562-1464. Reproductions 
of manuscripts, critical editions, translations, indexes, and concordances arc 
identified as such in parentheses. Studies ated within the main body of an entry, 
on the other hand, concern specific toptes and are not necessarily duplicated 
in the final list of bibliographic references. 

While several standard works in Western languages, Chinese, and Japanese 
arc routinely cited in most relevant entries, other general reference works on 
Taoism do not appear in the bibliographies. These works, which readers arc 
invited to consult whenever possible, include in particular Daozang ttyao if] 
* v. v! l 2 (A Conspectus of the Taoist Canon; Ren Jiyu and Zhong Zhaopeng 
1991). Daoism Handbook (Kohn 2000b), the recently published Taoist Canon: 
A Historical Companion to the Daozang (Schippcr and Vcrcllcn 2004), as well 
as Chinese and Japanese dictionaries and encyclopedias, among which one 
might mention Zkonghua »ii sofiaodacxdian | : 7 1 f’( K fir !& (Great Dictionary 
of Chinese Taoism; Hu Fuchen 1995). Daojiao da cidian \ R fc AY A (Great 
Dictionary of Taoism. Zhongguo daojiao xichui and Suzhou daojjiao xiehui 
1994). Dokyo no dai jiten A (Great Encyclopedia of Taoism; Sakadc 

Yoshinobu 1994a), and Dokyo pten A (Encyclopedia of Taoism; Noguchi 

Tetsuro ct al. 1994). 


Abbreviations and symbols 


BCE 

CE 

comm. 

criL cd. 

CT 

DMB 

ECCP 

IC 

) 

ms., mss. 


Before Common Era 
Common Era 
commentary 
critical edition 

Concordance du Tao-tsang: Titres des ouvrages (Schippcr 1975b) 
Dictionary of Sting Biography, tj 68 -i& 44 (Goodrich and Fang 1976) 
Eminent Chinese of the Ch'mg Period (Hummcll 1945-44) 

The Indiana Companion to Traditional Chinese Literature (Nienhauser 
1986) 

juan (chapter or other subdivision of a text) 
manuscript, manuscripts 




p. 

Pelliot collection of Dunhuang manuscripts 

pan. 

partial 

S. 

Stein collection of Dunhuang manuscripts 

SB 

Sung Biographies (Frankc H- 1976) 

see. 

section{s) 

T. 

Taisho Buddhist Canon 

irons. 

translation: translated by 

Y|QQ 

Yunji qtqian |. Jfi (Seven Lots from the Bookfaag of 

Clouds) 

* 

Closely related entries 

Q 

Suggestions for further reading 


For abbreviations of titles of serials, sec p. 1361. 
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DEFINITIONS 


daojia 

XL* 

Taoism; “Lineages) of the Way” 


The term daojia is a topic of debate among scholars, mainly concerning whether 
cariy Taoism constituted a “school v or ' lineage,” as the term jia seems to imply, 
and the distinction between daojia and # daojiao. which is often understood 
to mean the religious forms of Taoism. The term daojia itself originated with 
Han historiographers as a bibliographic label, but has also been applied to texts 
related to Taoist religion in such modem compilations as the Sil*u bciyao l’H 
Wi’i B (Complete Essentials from the Four Sections of Literature) and the Sibu 
congkan 13 fif St P| (Collcaanca from the Four Sections of Literature). 

According to many modern interpreters, daojia began with Laozi and 
Zhuangzi I! p. Some scholars suggest that this classification is an ex post 
facto creation, arguing that Laozi and Zhuang2i were independent thinkers 
and that—at least as far as the first seven, authentic chapters of the 'Zhuangzi 
arc concerned—there is no evidence that they influenced each other. Similar 
circumstances, however, are common to several schools of philosophy and 
religion both in China and elsewhere. Confucius himself intended only to 
transmit and restore the lost order of the Zhou kingdom, with no awareness 
that he was beginning a school of thought. Moreover, the so-called daojia is 
only one of the roots of what came to be Taoism. 

TTic main point, therefore, is not whether the daojia was a school—most 
specialists agree that it was not. Even though the features of daojia arc found 
mainly in the Daodc jtng and the Zhuangzi, other texts and authors reflect 
these trends, each with its own emphasis. Some of the main Warring States 
thinkers and texts belonging to this group arc Shen Dao fi’i ft (as reported 
in the ZfiUAinszi. j. 33), Yang Zhu Ki ‘f %f Heguan zi !/} if f*. the *Nciyc (Inner 
TYaining) and Xinshit .Gift (Arts of the Heart) chapters of the Gujnzi l’: 
and the Daoyuan (Dao. the Origin; trans. Yates 1997.171-77) scroll of the 
•Mawangdui manuscripts. Later, Han syncretism, as expressed in the *Huainan 
zi and by the *Huang-Lao school, tended to combine the thought of the 
Daodc jing and the Zhuangzi with a philosophical exploitation of the Yellow 
Emperor (*Huangdi) and certain features of the legalist school of thought. 


* 
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From the third century onward, the *Xuanxuc (Arcane Learning) thinkers 
and the *Liczt can be related to the daojia. In the Six Dynasties and the Tang 
periods, Taoist classics like the png. the * Xuhcngpng . the 'Yinfkjing, 

the texts on ‘nflgifcin (inner observation) and *zuowang (sitting in oblivion), 
and the ‘Chongxuan (Twofold Mystery) trend of thought arc much indebted 
to it. The main points that unite these thinkers and texts arc outlined below. 

The notion of dao. First, the term daojia and its translation as "Taoism" derive 
&om a new* significance given to the word dao i in the Daoilcpng. the Zhuangzi, 
and other texts. The basic meanings of dao arc “way" and "to say," hence "the 
way one should walk and that is taught," "guideline." and "method." In these 
texts the term took on a new meaning of Ultimate Truth, in the sense of the 
unique w r ay that subsumes all the multiple human ways. and that is primal 
because nothing was before it and it is the source of everything. According 
to the Daodc png and the Zhiuingzx, the Dao cannot actually be named and 
is beyond anything that can be grasped or delimited, but is open to personal 
experience. Both texts favor an apophatic approach that was entirely absent 
in the other teachings of their time. Having no form, because it exists before 
anything has taken form, the Dao can take all forms: it is both formless and 
multiform, and changes according to circumstances. No one can claim to pos¬ 
sess or know it. As the source of everything, it is incxhausuble and endless; 
its Virtue or Efficacy ('dc) is strength and light, and encompasses all life. Both 
the Daodc jing and the Zhuangzi stress the necessity of follow’ing the natural 
order of the Dao and of Nourishing Life (•yungshc^g). maintaining that this 
is sufficient for one's own well-being. 

Return to the Origin. The Daodc png and the Zhuangzi share the same concern 
for the origin of things. Unlike any other trend of thought in the Warring 
States period, these texts emphasize the necessity of "returning" ('fan or fu 
(V ) to the Dao, i.c., turning within oneself tow’ard the Origin. This is essen¬ 
tial to know and experience the Dao. and to fully understand the particular 
with regard to the two polar aspects of the Dao: indeterminate totality and 
receptive unity, on one side, and existence as organic diversity; on the other. 
T\irning within oneself affords the quiescence required to experience the 
Dao. It consists in concentrating and unifying ones spirit Cshcn) and will 
(xhi .[.) on this experience, and in being receptive and compliant in order to 
receive this Dao. Hence the practice of concentration on the One ('yi ), seen 
throughout the history of Taoism. This concentration means freeing oneself 
fioni desires, emotions, and prejudices, renouncing the conceptual self, and not 
getting entangled in knowledge and social concerns. The goal is to return to 
ones original nature and to pristine simplicity of the authentic state of things, 
which Taoists sometimes call the “great clod" (dakuai A:)!! 1 ,)* h is related to 
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an intuitive vision of the worid as a unified whole, and a perception of the 
value and the natural strength (*^i) of life. This is not merely a reflection of 
the limitations of language, as some have claimed, but an intuitive, personal 
and sometimes mystical awareness that goes beyond language, conceptual 
thought, and social or moral practices and doctrines. 

Based on this vision, the Diode]\ng and especially the Zhuangzi offer an ideal 
of the human being that has deeply influenced Chinese thought. The Taoist 
saint (•sficngrcn) is before and beyond appellation and individual existence, and 
possesses cosmic and nearly divine stature and powers. He is an incarnation 
of the Dao and its Virtue, and dwells on the border between humanity and 
the Dao. 

Is Taoism philosophicalf Another issue in the debate among scholars is whether 
or not daojia is "philosophical." Indeed, Zhuangzi and the Taoist saint arc 
neither pro- nor antiphilosophical. They dwell in a open space where one 
thinks without being caught up in thought, and sees in a multifaceted per- 
spcctsvist" way. In addition, there is a fantastic vein in the Zhuangzi that is 
not philosophical and that was later developed in Taoism, particularly by the 
‘Shangqing school. 

Daojia has also been labelled "non-purposivc," "non-instrumental," and 
"contemplative" (c.g.. by Creel 1970, 37-48). but these definitions arc inad¬ 
equate for three reasons. First, some trends of daojiao . or so-called "religious 
Taoism." arc also non-purposivc and contemplative. Second, concentration 
on the Dao or Oneness, and renunciation of sodal and personal values and 
activities, necessarily imply some "purposive" techniques of sclf-culnvation 
that the daojta texts often allude to. Third, various early daojia texts refer to 
political applications. The main difference between daojia and daojiao is per¬ 
haps that daojiao primarily aims at establishing a connection with the sacred, 
cither as a relationship with deities and spirits or as the attainment of personal 
transcendence. The question of immortality is related to this point. 

The daojia dimension of Taoism is absent in several Taoist trends and texts, 
and others appropriated the Daodc jing without much regard for its many 
possible meanings. The *Xiii ng'er commentary exemplifies this attitude. Nev¬ 
ertheless. the philosophical spirit and features embraced by the term daojia 
arc apparent throughout most of the history of Taoism, beginning with the 
‘Tatpingjtng (Scripture of Great Peace), which may be the earliest extant dao- 
jiao text. With Yin-Yang and # wuxi/tg cosmology, the daojia has given Taoism 
one of its most basic conceptual frameworks, without which no religion can 
have a structured and coherent worldview. 

Isabdlc ROBINET 

LJ Barrett 2000; Graham 1989.170-234; Izutsu Toshihiko 1983.287-486; Kirkland 
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% DAOJIAO 


daojiao 


Taoism; Taoist teaching; "Teaching^) of the Way" 


This term, now denoting the religion which is the topic of this encyclopedia, 
originally meant no more than ‘Teaching of the Way"—though even this is 
misleading, in that inculcation rather than education is implied by 'teaching." 
All eariy instances of ihc term, therefore, have a rather vague application, in 
preimperial times Mohists use it with reference to the classical traditions of 
the sages, more or less equivalent to Confucianism; from the late Han onward 
Buddhists use it also as an elegant synonym for fbfido *‘ 4 1 f?, ~Thc Teachings 
of the Buddha.** Only in the fifth century do we find it used in the sense that 
it has now acquired; only then did such a term become necessary. 

Up to that point various religious groups whose adherents rallied together 
under the new label had already come into existence, from the Celestial Mas¬ 
ters (‘Tianshi dao) onward. But although they shared a common belief in 
the values of empire—authority and order—they remained distinct from one 
another, as did those individuals who adhered to traditions of ancient occult 
learning going back to the Han, if not earlier, which had remained outside the 
Han state's synthesis of learning under the banner of Confucianism. These 
individuals tended to use the word # daojia. a term first attested in the early 
second century bce (Shift. 56.2062), and used thereafter both by doxographers 
retrospectively describing presumed groups of texts of the preimperial period 
and as a term for masters of sclf-cultivaoon and the pursuit of immortality—we 
must suppose there was some link between early texts and contemporary 
masters in the Han mind. 

But by the fifth century the implicit unity of all these individuals and groups 
over against the disparate, “uncontrolled" cults of local religion could now 
be replaced by a conscious unity across diversity on the model of Buddhism, 
where many different doctrines were accorded the same status as Buddha's 
wonl Dynasties of the eariy fifth century in both the north and the south came 
to the conclusion that organized religion on the Buddhist model was more of 
a help than a threat, especially after the rebellion of *Sun En and similar inci¬ 
dents underlined just what the results of the corruption of "higher" religion 
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by less agreeable elements might result in. The establishment of an externally 
verifiable canonical literature, the codification of rituals and priestly standaids 
in general; the beginnings of monastic foundations of the Buddhist type—all 
these represent the creation of a "religion" out of a much looser assemblage 
of religious elements, and obviously some sort of unifying name was neces¬ 
sary. The *Yuu tun (Essay on the Barbarians and the Chinese) of *Gu Huan 
(420/428-483/491) is usually taken as the scene of its first appearance in this 
sense, though its presence in the biography of *Kou Qianzhi ($ 65 ?- 448 ) in the 
HfcuJiu (History of the Wei; trans. Ware 1953. 228-35) may attest a somewhat 
earlier occurrence, and an essay by Zhou Yong | fff to which Gu w as respond¬ 
ing already implicitly refers to Buddhism and Taoism as contrasting jiao. 

It was. of course, inevitable that the Buddhists should have attempted to 
disassemble this construct polemically. Uncertain of their control of physical 
sacred space in China, where numinous places were already cult sites, they 
were anxious to deny their newly organized rivals cultural space by imposing a 
contrast between the otherworldly concerns of Buddhism leading to nintimi, 
and (by analogy with the Indian ease of the old Hindu gods) the sublunary 
status of all other religious phenomena. Laozi was acceptable as a philoso¬ 
pher. but had had no soteriological intent; pursuit of immortality within this 
world was fine (though success was, of course, dependent on karma); even 
some forms of religious observance might be tolerable—but not the aping 
of Buddhism's grand conception of the cosmos and the human condition. 

This attempt at stifling daojiao at birth was frustrated by its dear political 
appeal as a religion much more in tune with Chinese imperial symbolism than 
Buddhism. On these grounds it garnered widespread support from dynasties 
such as the Northern Wei, the Northern Zhou and (most definitively) the 
Tang. During the Tang epoch the categories of the Three Teachings (of Con- 
fudus, Laozi and the Buddha) proved such a convenient way of ordering the 
intellectual interests of the elite—even though they were far from mutually 
substitutable equivalents—that at a conceptual level they became an irreduc¬ 
ible part of Chinese culture. 

The consolidation of Nco-Confutianism under Zhu Xi ’ (1130-1200; SB 
282-90) affected discourse on daojiao in slightly different ways, as may be seen 
fr om his Recorded Sayings under this heading (ZJuat yule 'u f*» 4 . Zhonghua 
shuju cd., i 25 . 3 oos-<S). He himself generally prefers the Han usage daojia to 
refer to everything from Laozi down to the religion of his contemporaries, 
and under that term does support the Buddhist charge of plagiarism against 
Taoism, mainly with a view to recapturing for Confuaans elements of the 
state cult of Heaven which had fallen under Taoist control during the Tang. 
He evidendy treats daojiao as a synonym for daojta . and uses it in opposition 
to rujtao tfc fi, "Confucianism." stating that Confudanism may not be too 
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vigorous, bur Taoism has declined the most; another dictum specifics this 
decline (in daofui, in this case) as having taken place in two phases, from Laozi 
to the pursuit of immortality, and thence to the rituals and prayers which put 
it on a par with shamanic religion. 

This rhetoric of decline, essential to the self-image of the Nco-Confucians 
as revivers of their Way. imposed a unity on the phenomenon known indiffer¬ 
ently as d&opa/d&opao in a completely ahistorical fashion, but a fashion that 
was irresistible to Protestant missionaries of the nineteenth century, whose 
religion was founded upon a somewhat analogous rhetoric with regard to 
Catholic Christianity. Meanwhile, Japanese scholars, under the greater tradi¬ 
tional influence of medieval Buddhist polemics (sec 'Buinzheng lun) tended to 
bifurcate daopa. signifying the philosopher Laozi and his peers, from daofiao, 
signifying the religious elements opposed to Buddhism—this. too. clearly 
appealed to the Protestant element in Western thought. (Fukui Fumimasa 
1995. 14 - lists the key Japanese contributions to clarifying this issue; Penny 1998 
explores some Protestant approaches to Taoism.) 

Thus the manipulation of the term daojuio by non-Taoists to suit their 
own agendas has in no small measure created the marked twentieth century 
confusion as to what Taoism is and w r as. It has at last been observed in a good 
discussion of the topic by Stephen R. Bokenkamp (1997. n). that Taoists were 
perfectly capable of defining themselves through their own w’ritings. By relying 
on those writings this encyclopedia seeks to make dear what dao/iao meant 
to those who appropriated this term as their own: for a complete definition, 
the reader is hereby cross-referred to the sum total of other entries in this 
volume. 

T H. BARRETT 

Lj Barrett 200a, Chen Guofu 1963, 259 and 271-74; Fukui Fumimasa 1995; 
Kirkland 2000; Robinet 1997b. 1-23; Seidel 1997; Thompson 1993 
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LINEAGES AND TRADITIONS 


Lineages 


Lineages in Taoism highlighted connections between human beings and the 
sacred Way. People in China had long seen their society and its traditions as 
families organized by their reverence for recognized forebears. These organiza¬ 
tions created cultural identities when people ritually linked themselves to pre¬ 
decessors. whether biological or imagined. Using ntual to acknowledge those 
who had passed on and their living heirs helped to strengthen society and to 
fashion a structure of depersonalized ancestors able to support that society. The 
genealogical imperative of Chinese civilization was typically patriarchal, focus¬ 
ing on male ancestors and descendants more than their female counterparts. 
These lineages also provided a rich resource for structuring and strengthening 
the political, religious, and cultural dimensions of Chinese lives. 

Classical thinkers saw some key ideas of China's bronze civilizations of the 
Central Plains, such as the notion of ancestors and their living representatives, 
as signs of how a unified *<ji distributed itself across social space. Ritual could 
keep this differentiated in good order within a family, whose duties were 
the source of Chinese ethical responsibility and moral behavior. Han scholars 
used familial models to stmeture various political and cultural forms, including 
that of a common "family" (jia yO binding together the presumed authors 
of diverse writings. Genealogical presumptions organized both writings and 
cultural forms, broadening their influence in Chinese culture. 

Taoist traditions tapped into these ancestral sociocultural sources for creating 
identities in China, but gave them a new foundation, the patterned condensa¬ 
tions of q\ that manifest the sacred Way. Taoism went further, however; from 
its first movements in the second century ce, it stressed that this cosmic Way 
also regularly becomes pan of human history. The sacred and anthropomorphic 
incarnations of the sacred Way in human society—as patriarchs, transcendents, 
and saints—had their counterparts in the human body, composed of q\ that 
could be refined and purified through ritual and meditation, and thus became 
the means for reuniting with the Way. Since everything in the world partook 
of qi that was rooted in the singular Way, the various Taoist traditions were 
so many sets of revealed reminders of the sacred sources of human life, and 
represented means to ritually and spiritually reconnect human life with these 
sources. Patriarchs, transcendents, and masters distributed these reminders 
to worthy human beings. 
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As was typical in China, heirs to this Way imagined their sacred learning 
and the spiritual ties to the Way and its human embodiments as 'families” 
(jid). “lineages" (zong /I). or "branches" (pai JR), whose “patriarchs" or "an¬ 
cestors" (zu U) that had emanated from the Way distributed scriptures (see 
•revelations and sacred texts), talismans (*fu). and ritual systems (fa ;j.) 
to worthy people. Taoist movements retained the key social value of family 
responsibility. The focus on the well-being of ancestors and the family reflected 
in cariy Taoist texts served as a template for other social values, including those 
articulated through ritual and scripture. Taoist initiation structured access 
to levels of understanding and deployed those aspects of the Way that best 
served human beings. Through moral living and sacred learning, an adept 
also gained access to larger and more powerful arrays of ritual forebears and 
living representatives who were charged with ensuring the orderly workings 
of the Way in the world. Taoist rituals served not only as reminders of proper 
order manifested in the Way. but also woifccd to instill that order in them. 
Lineages i« the history of Taoism. The best-known examples of lineage in 
Taoism appear in the chains of Celestial Masters (*njnsJtt) stemming from 
•Zhang Daoling. the *Shangqing (Highest Clanty) patriarchs •Wei Huacun 
and * Yang Xi. and sacred lines of Taoist learning, extending all the way down 
to the cightccndi-ccntury genealogical compilations of the •Longmen (Gate 
of the Dragon) branch of *Quan2hcn (Complete Perfection) teachings. For 
the great Yuan hagiographcr Zhao Daoyi K, j£j (fl. 1294-1307). humans who 
"perfected transcendence and embodied the Way" came from all over China 
and from all social levels. At the same ante. Taoist initiates embodied the purest 
emanations of the Way and replicated their activities in the world, reflecting 
the baste family values of iiliality, brotherly concern, and benevolence. The 
Taoist initiate worked not only to save self*, ancestors, and all living beings, 
but also to bong onJcr to the natural world. 

Over time, lineages that had begun as local traditions become embedded in 
grander visions of their ties to the Way. including elaborate spiritual genealogies 
connecting recent human preceptors to the primordial Way. Later traditions 
often stressed ties to classical Taoist traditions such as *Zhcngyi (Orthodox 
Unity). ‘Lingbao (Numinous Treasure). Shangqing. and ‘Jingming dao (Pure 
and Bright Way). This process gave rise to tensions between innovation and 
tradition, w hich may be seen in the •Tianxin zhengfa (Correa Method of the 
Celestial Heart), *Lingbao dafa (Great Rites of the Numinous Treasure), and 
•Shenxiao (Divine Empyrean) traditions, as well as in the cults to various local 
deities credited with issuing new' Taoist teachings. Traditions like Quanzhen 
and *Qingwci (Pure Tenuity) worship their forebears as deities. 

As Taoist traditions proliferated, the saaed genealogies that sought to 
legitimate contemporary belief and practice expanded and extended, show- 
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ing how previously separate chains were actually part of elaborate webs of 
spiritual authority originating in the purest emanations of the Way itself. Thus, 
for example, what began as two separate local traditions, the # Bai Yuchan 
(1194-1x29?) •ficnfiii tradition and *Wang Zhe's (1113-70) Quanzhen legacy, 
became known by cariy Ming times as the Southern and Northern Lineages 
(Nanbci zong h it *»i -; see under *Nanzong), a unity that by the late nineteenth 
century had become embedded in the larger penta-dircctional set of traditions 
that also included *Li Daochun's (fl. 1288-92) Central Brandi (Zhongpai 
,'Vi), *Lu Xixings (1520-1601 or 1606) Eastern Branch (Dongpai ;.<!). and *Li 
Xiyucs(1806-56) Western Branch(Xipai 0 itf). 

Lm'dl SKAR 
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Transmission 

The simplest form of transmission in China was pedagogical. A teacher such 
as Confucius orally passed on his learning to his pupils who recorded his 
wisdom for later posterity. An erudite might also personally present a text 
containing his wisdom to a deserving recipient. Another type of transmission 
appeared in the "weft texts"' (wrishu ; see *taoism and the apocrypha) 
that were popular dunng the reign of Wang Mang (r. 9-23)- Those texts were 
the repositories of myths, and each was associated with one of the Confudan 
dassics. A "dr*igon-horsc" bearing the eight trigrams (*higud) of die *Yi)ing 
on its back emerged from the Yellow River to convey them to Fu Xi (H m who 
copied them. A ydlow dragon bcanng the Chart of the/Yellow] River (Hetu) on 
its back crawled out of the river and presented it to *Huangdi. A giant, black 
tonoisc carrying a talisman in its beak came forth from die water, placed it 
on an altar before Huangdi and departed. A numinous turtle with the Writ 
of the Luo [River/ (Luoshu) imp anted on its cinnabar red shell in azure senpt 
emerged from the Luo River and transmitted it to Cangjic ft SR, a divinity 
known as the inventor of writing. (On these two chans, sec the entry *Hetu 
and Luoshu.) The trigrams, chan, talismans (*fu). and texts were tokens that 
confirmed Heavens conferral of the mandate on the andent sage kings, and 
they became essential elements of Taoist rituals and ordinations. 

On June 11 of 142, the Mon High Loid Lao (Taishang Laojun k J; £ ft). 
i.c., Laozi deified {*Laojun). descended to Mount Heming (•Heming shan, 
Sichuan) and bestowed the Dao of the Covenant with the Powers of Orthodox 
Unit)* (zhcngyi mengwri A !!!1 vt) on *Zhang Daoling. This tradition, perhaps 
a later fabrication, was another sort of transmission, a personal revelation to 
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a living human from a deity. What Zhang precisely received on that occasion 
is not at all dear since various sources supply different titles. Evidence seems 
to indicate that the works of Zhang or other *Tianshi dao leaders induded 
registers (*lu), talismans, petitions, and codes. Later in the Six Dynasties, the 
priesthood. Zhang's successors, was responsible for inducting Juveniles and 
young people into the faith. The rites involved transmitting registers. 

Scriptural transmission. The *fangshi introduced another form of transmission 
involving arcane texts, some of which made their way into the alchemical 
tradition of Taoism. *Ge Hong traced their transmission back to *Zuo Ci 
(fl. ca. 200) and was one of the recipients of woiks at an altar (tan !',*•) in the 
mountains of what is now northeast Jiangxi. There he received from his master 
three texts on alchemy under an oath of covenant (meng nil) as well as secret 
oral instructions (koujue I ,lfc) on their meaning that could not be written 
down (see *Taiqing). Originally, a deity (‘skenren) had bestowed them on Zuo 
who in turn transmitted them to Gc’s unde. *Gc Xuan. who passed them on 
Gc’s master, # Zhcng Yin. 

Gc Hong mentions another form of transmission involving the ‘Sanhuang 
wen (Script of the Three Sovereigns). Immortals hide copies of it in eaves 
on all of the sacred mountains. When a person qualified to attain the Dao 
enters one of the mountains and earnestly meditated, its god will open the 
grotto and permit him to view the text. The process, however, was a little 
more complicated, as there were two traditions concerning the revelation of 
the scripture; but in both cases the text appeared spontaneously on the walk 
of grottoes alter the persons stared at it or meditated and fasted. When they 
were able to discerning the writing, the two left pledges, copied the scriptures 
and departed. 

Ttafumuiu'n jnd reflations in the Six Dynasties. The oldest reliable accounts 
of divine transmission to humankind date from the second half of the fourth 
century. Between 364 and 571. a dozen or so of the Perfected appeared to *Yang 
Xi in nocturnal visions to bestow upon him more than ten # Shangqing scriptures 
and hagiographies as w'cll as more than forty scrolls of oral instructions. Of 
all the Taoist revelations that occurred between 142 and 400, this is the only 
one that appears to have been the product of true ecstatic experience because 
Yang and his patrons, the Xus ,; 1 . kept detailed transcripts of the epiphanies. 
TYic influence of older occult sources is evident in die scriptures; the visions 
may have been nothing more than instruments for reshaping earlier wmts and 
procedures to conform to Yang's new insights and agenda 

In the fifth century, the ‘Lingbao order added a new twist to the lore of 
transmission. They contended that their scnpturcs had emerged before creation 
as coagulabons of *qi (pneuma). After the gods appeared, the Celestial Worthy 
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of Original Commencement (Yuanshi cianzun • j i: K •*); sec *sanqing) had 
the texts cast on gold tablets and stored in hts celestial archives. Thereafter, 
he granted lesser deities access to them if they underwent the proper rituals. 
Five cons passed before the Celestial Worthy decided it was time transmit 
the texts to a mortal. At his behest three of the Perfected descended with a 
cortege of carnages, an escort of cavaliers and a retinue of immortal lads and 
Jade maids in the millions. That host landed on Mount Tiantai (*Tiantai shan, 
Zhejiang) where the Perfected bestowed the scriptures, one by one, on Gc 
Hong a unde who had made himself worthy of receiving them by suffering 
through innumerable reincarnations and having compassionately vowed to 
strive for the salvation of all mankind. 

Tnifumuium and ordination. These traditions, however fanciful, served a pur¬ 
pose. They established the sanctity of the scriptures as direct gifts from the 
gods. They also laid the foundations ft>r mundane transmissions of sacred texts. 
Once the texts found their way into human hands it was the responsibility of 
the recipients to pass them on to worthy recipients. By the fifth century with 
the appearance of the first liturgy for ordinations, compiled by *Lu Xiujing, 
the process of transmission became codified (sec ‘Lingbao xkoudu yt). Taoist 
investitures were the liturgical confirmation of a master's transmission of texts 
to hisdisdple and were overwhelmingly juridical in nature. There w r ere three 
legal formalities required of ordinands. The first w'crc covenants by which they 
bound themselves to the gods and promised to venerate the scriptures. The 
punishment for violating such pacts w r as condemnation to the dark prisons 
of eternal night in hell. The second were vows. Ordinands gave their word 
that they would be temperate, chaste, compassionate, humane, benevolent, 
tolerant, and filial. The third were oaths. Ordinands swore never to transmit 
the canon indiscriminately, reveal its contents, violate its admonitions, converse 
or disparage the scriptures, or bestow’ die texts for a fee. To guarantee that 
they would never breach their w’ord. they’ had to submit pledges in the form 
of gold, cash and textiles. 

Charles D. BENS 

LJ Benn 199*. 7 *- 98 ; Lagerwey 1981b. 105-20.117-40. and 149-70; Seidel 198*2; 
Stein R. A. 1968; Stein R. A. 1969a 
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Initiation 

In Taoism, the problem of how knowledge and skill arc transmitted to the 
next generation (chuanshou vj li l > is not dealt with in a systematic or regulated 
way, but rather as a direct confrontation between master and disciple. This 
theme will be considered here centering on the treatment given in *Gc Hong's 
(233-34.1) zi. Gc Hong repeatedly stresses that if a person earnestly 

wishes to achieve immortality he should study under a master, and if a good 
master is not chosen, there can be no success. The entire chapter 14 ("Qinqiu" 
i] 5 |!, "Seek Diligently") of the Baopu 21 deals with this theme. 

Although students of the future must make it their duty to seek 2 master, it it 
vital that they do so haring made very sure of him first. A person of poor and 
narrow knowledge will be powerless to help them to achieve die Way. because 
his actions wil be shallow, his virtue weak, his accomplishment feeble, and his 
resources scarce. (14.297-58; see trans Ware 19 66 , 237) 

Gc Hong calls an excellent teacher an "enlightened master" or mingjfii il)j [)|j, 
and repeatedly speaks about such a person. He says, for instance: 

If you wish to become a divine immortal (jJimriiin flp fill), you must grasp the 
essential. The essential consists of treasuring the essence (Juujing W |h; sec 
*)ii^), circulating breath (*xi»ig^iX and ingesting the Great Medicine. In these 
three, however, there is profundity and shaDowness. You cannot learn all about 
diem in a short time unless you meet an enlightened master and go dirough 
much hard work. (8.149; see trans. Ware 1 966, 138) 

Gc Hong s "enlightened master," as depicted in the Baopu 21, docs not merely 
imply a wise teacher. As ming (enlightened) can mean sheng U S (saint, or sage) 
in contrast to ju (worldly. Maspero 1933). mingjfii can be interpreted as a 
person who is permitted, by means of a pact with the deities, to transmit the 
Taoist scriptuics and techniques (Yoshikawa Tadao 1980). Therefore Gc Hong 
encourages people to seek an enlightened master, because without one, they 
cannot be taught the esoteric scriptures and secret teachings. He also says that 
refining the elixir cannot be easily done without receiving secret teachings 
60m an enlightened master (Ware 1966. 270.) 

A master gives this one-to-one transmission, or shish&u only to a 
person in whom he has confidence and who is fit to receive the secret trans¬ 
mission. Gc Hong says that certain alchemical texts and methods must only 
be transmitted 10 the w’isc. even if the master is offered a mountain of gold 
for their secrets (Ware 1966. 75). The transmission of such texts to someone 
inferior would bring down heavenly punishment. Fear of the retribution of 
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Hewn" is found not only in the Biiopii zi but also in other Taoist writings 
from the Six Dynasties. For instance, the ‘Nityfng gutlti (Demon Statutes of 
Nilqing; 3.3b) says that Heaven will decrease by 300 the allotment of points 
that determine the length of life of anyone who shows the scnpturcs to a lay 
person or divulges the secret teachings. 

MIURA Kunio 

. Mollicr 1990,117-18; Robinct 1984. *• 120-21; Robinet 1990a; Seidel 1983a, 
327-35 2nd passim; Stein R A. 1968; Yoshikawa Tadao 1980; see also bibliogra¬ 
phy far the entry ‘transmission 
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Ordination and priesthood 

Taoist ordination developed in the Six Dynasties under the influence of both 
traditional pledges used for political covenants and membership ceremonies 
of the Buddhist sdngiui. Like the former, it is essentially a rite of cosmic 
empowerment and change in social status; like the latter, it requires a set 
number of masters and witnesses, involves the chanting of various ritual 
incantations, and is formalized through the transference of a new title and a 
set of religious robes. 

The earliest rccoid of a ceremony for the transmission of Taoist scriptures 
is found in the *Ldojun yinsong jiqtng (Scripture on Precepts of Loni Lao. Re¬ 
cited [to the Melody in the Clouds)) of *Kou Qianzhi ($63?-448). Here a rite 
is prescribed that involves the presence of a group of masters and recipients, 
the formal bowing and performance of obeisances, and the ntual chanting of 
the precepts Cjic) as presented in the scripture. The precepts arc at the center 
of the ceremony, and the text explains that they "must always be venerated 
and treated with great diligence" and should not be transmitted except with 
the prescribed methods (1a). 

Another early glimpse of Taoist ordination is found in the preface to the 
fourth-century *LA 0 )un shuo yibai boifti jxc (The Hundred and Eighty Precepts 
Spoken by Lord Lao), recovered from ‘Dunhuang. The text emphasizes that, 
in older to receive the precepts, adepts must purify themselves by bathing, 
abstention from the five pungent vegetables, and changing into fresh clothing. 
After bowing to their master, they receive the rules by reciting them three 
times and vowing to observe them. When the transmission is over, adepts 
obtain the text of the precepts and make one copy so they can venerate the 
text. 
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Fig x. Zhang Yuanrnx • • sixty* 
fourth Celestial Master (‘rnuufci), 
reads an ordination tec in Kaoheung 
Taiwan (December i»j7>>. Phint^jraph 
by Julian Pas 



Fig a As part of the ordxnaoon mual. a candidate 
must dimb a ladder of thirty six swords and crate 
texts on top of the ladder. Each blade b ‘protected* 
by a paper talisman Kaohsiung, Taiwan 
(December 1978V Photograph by Julian Pas 


More elaborate ordinabon ceremonies, which more actively integrate 
Buddhist procedures, appear in Tang-dynasty sources, such as the *Fcngdao 
kcjxc (Codes and Precepts for Worshipping the Dao) and the Cfcudnifam san- 
dong jingjie fdlu lilcskuo I • ] ,11 f V h‘i ,J S 27 H «‘i! (Synopsis of Transmissions 
fur Scriptures. Precepts, and Liturgical Registers of the Three Caverns; CT 
1241; Renn 1991.148-51), which also speedy an integrated ordination or priestly 
hierarchy. The earliest Taoist ranks known, which became the foundation of 
the hierarchy, are those of the Way of the Cclcsbal Masters ( # Tianshi dao). in 
which different types and numbers of protective generals are listed in registers 
and presented to disciples. Ranks here include register disciple (fitsJirng 2) 
X demon tnxipcr (guuu y V ). Dao official (da&guan n ), and libationcr 
Cjtjiu). Anyone holding registers of 150 generals, as described in *Lu Xiujing's 
‘Daomcn kclite (Abridged Codes for the Taoist Community), had to be good, 
loyal, simple, careful, prudent, diligent, and utterly dedicated to the Dao. 
They made up the avant-ganJc of the religion. Another frequently bestowed 
rank was that of Exalted Mystery (Gaoxuan if £'). associated with the Dante 
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)ing and a set of ten precepts, subdivided into three levels, beginning with the 
status of "disciples of unsullied belief” (qingxin diz\ |«; qj ; Bokenkamp 
1989.18-20; see also under *jic). 

The integrated ordination system that was dominant throughout the Tang 
dynasty had eight ranks, which arc listed below’ from lowest to highest: 

1. Orthodox Unity (Zhengyi d : ; Celestial Masters) 

2. Divine Spells (Shcn2hou # 9 ft) 

3. Exalted Mystery (Gaoxuan £ ) 

4. Cavern of Spirit (Dongshen iK W) 

V Ascension to the Mystery (Shengxuan ty £) 

6. Cavern of Mystery (Dongxuan H £) 

7. Cavern of Perfection (Dongzhen ») ft) 

8. Three Caverns (‘Sandong ?«i) 

As ordinands passed on to higher lewis, the requirements became more rig¬ 
orous. monastic status was essential and ceremonies grew more intricate. 
One example of a Cavern of Mystery (i.c., ‘Lingbao) ceremony is described 
in great detail in the Chuansh&u sandong/ingjicfalu Itieshui) (see Benn 1991). on 
the occasion of die oniination of the two Tang princesses Gold-Immortal and 
Jade-Perfected, held in February. 711. 

Typically, candidates for ordination were carefully chosen and underwent 
extended periods of ritual and scriptural training under the guidance of an 
Ordination Master (dushi •; fifi) w ith the active support of their families and 
sponsors from the community. At the time of ordination they would present 
themselves before three masters—the Ordination Master, the Registration 
Master (jis fti (In) and the Scripture Master (jingihi fit), five to ten wit¬ 
nesses, a group of officiating priests, and rcprcscntauvcs of their families and 
the community. In various formal rituals, they bid farewell to their fathers and 
lords, to whom they bowed for the last time; surrendered themselves fully 
to the Three Treasures of Dao. scriptures, and masters; delivered extensive 
material pledges to benefit the Taoist community; and vowed to uphold the 
precepts and faithfully carry' out their religious responsibilities. 

In return they were equipped with the insignia of their new status: re¬ 
ligious names as well as formal titles, vestments (see under *guanfu), and 
headdresses. They also received the scriptures and precepts relevant to their 
new ranks (which they copied within three days of the ceremony, in order to 
keep one copy with them at all times even to take diem to the grave), as well 
as empowering tokens such as contracts (to identify themselves among the 
celestial officers), talismans and registers (to control the gods, gain protection, 
and ensure the correct deliver)' of memorials: see *fu and # lu), ordinances 
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(to grant free passage on earth and in heaven), and various ritual techniques 
(spells, incantations, sacred gestures, and so forth). 

The fully oniaincd Taoist was considered a member of the divine rather 
than the earthly community, and wielded considerable power. No distinction 
was made in the ranking and empowering of women, whose only special 
mark was an elaborate headdress, which also gave them the general appella¬ 
tion niiguiin fc; 'vi or "female hats." 

IMa KOHN 

i ) Benn 1991, 7 ^- 98 ; Benn 2000. Despeux 1986; Kohn 2003a; Kohn 2004b; 
Lagerwey 1987b; Little 2000b. 208-13; Ozaki Masaharu 1986b; Schipper 1978, 
376-81; Schipper 1985c; Schipper 1993.82-88 
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Taoism took shape through the integration of various trends of thought and 
religious practice. Unlike Confuaans and Buddhists, most Taoists accepted and 
even asserted this syncretic tendency. This is one of the reasons it is difficult to 
give TaoLsm an exact definition. In fact, syncretism ennehed Taoism but can 
also be a source of confusion to its students; some Taoist texts arc veritable 
patchworks resulting from centuries of progressive additions. 

Han fi? Tang. From the Waning States period onward, Taoism inherited not only 
the texts and thought of the Daodc png and the ‘Zhuangzt. but also Yin-Yang 
and •wiedng cosmology, which provided its conceptual framework. These ele¬ 
ments blended with remnants of cariy myths and with physiological practices 
dating ftom the same penod. In spite of the scorn shown by the Daodcpng 
for Confucian values, some of these too were adopted into Taoist teachings. 
Legalist features arc also apparent in the # Huang-Lao current, which served 
one of the links between the Daodc png and later Taoism. 

Taoism inhented a Urge amount of features from Han religious and intellec¬ 
tual syncretism. Most important among them art the quest for longevity and the 
variety of related learning and lore, including medicine, alchemy, cosmology, 
and astrology. The Han "weft texts" (weisftu ill . 1 ) left traces that still survive 
in present-day Taoism (see •taoism and the apocrypha). The 'Huainanzi, 
also a syncretic work, has a strong Taoist flavor. Moreover, the organization 
of the Han-dynasty Celestial Masters (*Tianshi dao) w r as modeled on the ad¬ 
ministration of the empire, and its relation to the gods followed bureaucratic 
procedures similar to imperial ones. The Celestial Masters adopted the Daodc 
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jing as a book for physical and moral cultivation (see 9 Xiang t cr), and integrated 
Confucian virtues into their religion. Their meditation chambers (*)u\gshi) rep¬ 
licated the halh used by Confucian literati for reading the classics. In addition, 
some of the gods of the Celestial Masters originated as popular deities. 

During the Six Dynasties, the ‘Shangqing school harmoniously blended 
various cariicr trends: the legacy of Han cosmology, the Han literary patrimony, 
some elements borrowed from the Celestial Masters, traces of ‘Wang Bis use 
of the terms 0 wu and you (Non-being and Being). Just as # Gc Hong had done 
some decades cariicr. Shangqmg Taoism incorporated the image of the saint 
(‘shengren) found in the CJtuci V- r (Songs of Chu; trans. Hawkes 1985) and the 
Zhuangzi. along with the Zhuangzt s notion of the Dao. The ‘Lingbao school in 
turn drew much inspiration from the traditions of Gc Hong. Shangqing, and 
the Celestial Masters, as well as from certain Confucian traditions. To these 
it added a real Buddhist influence for the first time in Taoism, especially in its 
notion of universal salvation (*ptuiu). The Lingbao cosmology and pantheon 
were also adapted from Buddhism and earlier Taoism. 

The Tang period witnessed close relations among Taoism. Buddhism and 
Confucianism, and conscious efforts to harmonize the so-called Three Teach¬ 
ings. The Taoist schools of Xiaodao ?: i I: (Way of Filiality) and ‘Jingming dao 
(Pure and Bright Way) emphasized the Confucian virtues of loyalty and filiality 
Taoisu. who had already considered the Confucian and Buddhist disciplines 
as parallel and complementary to their own, began to expand their exchanges 
with Buddhists. From at least the sixth century onward, some mountains, such 
as Mount Tai (‘Taishan, Shandong), hosted both Taoist and Buddhist com¬ 
munities who lived in harmony with each other. Taoist and Buddhist voices 
asserted the fundamental identity of their respective goals. 

After external religious elements were incorporated from the fifth century’ 
onwanl cosmological elements coalesced during the Tang period. Taoist texts 
also began to incorporate Madhyamaka dialectics into a coherent theoretical 
view of Taoism (see ‘Chongxuan). and the notion of emptiness evolved in 
acconiance w’ith its Buddhist meaning. A curious combination of Taoism and 
Buddhism thus developed, which nevertheless remained remarkably true to 
the Taoist philosophical and religious perspective. The Buddhist theory of the 
Body of Manifestation (Jtuiiiken (K 'V. rtirmiiniikdva) and the Body of Response 
(yirtgrJien Ip j. sambhogakaya) w r as adopted to explain the multiplicity of teach¬ 
ings. schools, and deities: all teachings arc only forms of the formless Ultimate 
Truth, or the Body of the Law* (f&shai ; 7 . . liharmakdya) that cannot be seen 

or even thought of; all gods arc avatars of the Dao or Yuanshi tianzun l in 
K 0 (Celestial Worthy of Original Commencement; see •sanding), taking 
forms adapted to the circumstances and the capacities of the faithful. Lists of 
deities were created to synthesize and rcoider the pantheon of the Shangqing 
and Lingbao schools. In spite of these well-intentioned efforts to coordinate 
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different sets of gods, discrepancies appear frequently in both cosmology and 
the pantheon, and the identities of some divinioes arc unstable. This, however, 
did not matter much to the Taoists. as they saw all divinioes as only "names" 
or “traces" and as fundamentally one. 

The Song period. During the Song period, with the emergence of Nco-Con- 
fucianism—another syncrcoc movement—Taoist syncretism became deeper 
and more widespread, mainly in m nadan and ritual. Most of the Song ritual 
schools, including die 4 Shcnxiao. •Qingwei, and *Tongchu, assimilated fea¬ 
tures from the *Zhcngyi. Shangqing. and Lingbao schools, the Daode jing, 
and neidan and Buddhist Tantric practices. Incorporating earlier doctrines, 
beliefs, traditions, and ancient masters was in fact a way for these schools to 
strengthen their authority. 

Ncufiin. which flourished at that time, synthesized Taoist elements (including 
breathing cicrciscs, *waidan language, and visualizations), Buddhist specula¬ 
tions. Chan didactic methods, and a systematic use of the 4 Tying trigrams and 
hexagrams. Neidan sinilicd the Buddhist dialectic of Non-being and Being, 
giving it the form of a dialectic between Yin and Yang. Such borrowings were 
more than conceptual or semantic; neidan authors tended to equate the Three 
Teachings, although at bmes they emphasized their differences. They claimed 
that the ultimate goal of the Three Teachings was the same, even though 
their language and methods differed, on the grounds that Ulbmate Truth 
was beyond all differences and formulabons. and that the Three Teachings 
had the same way to achieve it. namely, through quiescence. Language and 
images had to be rejected to attain their ultimate meaning, so that 

the differences among the teachings pertained to the relative truth, not to the 
ultimate one. The Buddhist system of panjiao f<| ft (classification of teachings) 
was applied to explain the differences of meaning carried by a single term; 
these differences occur within the framcw'orh of a didactic procedure that was 
present in both neidan and other teachings. Every teaching is part of the whole 
unutterable truth. Thus Taoists equated terms pertaining to the Three Teach¬ 
ings. such as Great Ultimate ( *taiji ), "full awakening" (yuanjue If! Vi)* Chaos 
(‘hundun), and Golden Elixir (*judan), or nmumr and Dao, in the same way 
they had done earlier for Taoist alchemical, cosmological and physiological 
terms. Taoist masters commented on Contucian as well as Buddhist texts for 
their disdplcs, and sometimes even explained Confucianism using Buddhist 
terms. With regard to Nco-Confucian thought, Taoists adopted its new lan¬ 
guage. referring to such notions as h t ; j : (Principle), or inner nature versus vital 
force ( 4 xny and rning). They quoted the traditional Chinese classics and other 
Confucian or Nco-Confudan texts and authors. Among Buddhist surras, the 
Hrdaya (Heart), Vajracchedikd (Diamond). Suramgdmii (Heroic Progress), and 
Prajndpixramitd (Perfection of Wisdom) arc the most frequently deed. 
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Because of the broad use of Buddhist and Confucian notions, the meaning 
of the terms underwent an evolution- The term *rin (heart-mind and spirit) 
took on a Buddhist sense. The notion of xing as fundamental inner nature 
lost its original Taoist. Buddhist or Confucian connotations, and was equated 
with the Dao or with the Mysterious Pass (•xwdngiuin), which hosts the tran¬ 
scendent and primordial parcel of light (a purely Taoist notion) concealed in 
all beings. 

Isabelle ROBINET 
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% LINEAGES. TAOISM AND CHINESE BUDDHISM; TAOISM AND CONFUCIANISM; 
TAOISM AND EAILV CHINESE RELIGION; TAOISM AND EARLY CHINESE THOUGHT; 
TAOISM AND LOCAL CULTS; TAOISM AND MEDIUM CULTS; TAOISM AND NEO- 
CONFUCIAN1SM. TAOISM AND POPULAR RELIGION; TAOISM AND POPULAR 
SECTS 


SCRIPTURES AND TEXTS 


Revelations and sacred texts 

Hie status of sacred texts orftng ? (scriptures) in Taoism was theorized and 
developed in the context of the *Shangqing and # Lingbao revelations. Both 
schools in turn defined the role of texts according to the *fangsfd lore of Han 
times and *Gc Hong's tradition in the early Six Dynasties. The function of 
Taoist scriptures is related to the sacred origin and cosmic value of wnting 
and graphic representation, which ts rooted in Chinese antiquity. 

The divine nature of Taoist scriptures. In Taoism, sacred texts have a primary 
meaning and importance, existing prior to the world. They arc the condensed 
form of the Original Pneuma (•ymnuji). spontaneously born from the Void. 
They are said to have first appeared as rays of light too luminous for the human 
eye to behold, just as the Ultimate Truth cannot be grasped by thought. Sym¬ 
bolizing the celestial effluvia that come down to earth, they solidified as they 
descended, congealing into a permanent matcnal form. Thus the scriptures 
arc deemed to be the embodiment and receptacle of the original life force. 
They first became nebulous cloud seals" (yunzhuan J; o.) and then were writ¬ 
ten down in non-human characters of Jade on tablets of gold, and stored in 
celestial palaces or sacred mountains. Their transcription into human writing 
happened later: over the course of thousands of prccosmic eras, they were 
transmitted only among deities, until at last certain deities revealed them to 
humanity, or they were discovered in eaves. 

Although the prototypes of the scriptures remain in Heaven, their human 
versions arc like trails leading to their celestial counterparts. In one of its 
senses, the word )ing means "guide" or "way": the scriptures arc guides or 
threads that connect adepts with deities and the Origin of the world. They are 
auspicious tokens of Heaven's grace, certifying its protection, equivalent in 
this respect to talismans ( # fu) and other symbolic treasures that were owned 
by ruling families, which attest to Heaven's blessing (sec 'Itngbao). 

By unveiling the "real form" (zhenxing i*( $) or real sound of divine fig¬ 
ures and places, the scriptures serve as tools of salvation in two senses. On 
one hand, they represent a contract with the gods who bestow'cd them; on 
the other, they’ convey the esoteric knowledge of the unseen wotld. whose 
hidden form is the real one. The texts embody these "real ' forms and sounds, 
beheld and heard by the highest divinities in their contemplation. In fact, a jing 
often originates as a picture or an invocation. Wnting and sound reflect and 
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complement each other: copying a text is a pious act, texts arc meant to be 
present during ntuals, and spells must be wntten down: but texts should also 
be recited, and their tcnestrial recitation is echoed by the deities who chant 
them in Heaven. 

These notions account for the form of the sacred scriptures, which differs not 
only from the Confucian classics but also from other Taoist writings containing 
essays or teachings by a known master. The rtr# arc either anonymous or ascribed 
to legendary immortals; they arc often cryptic as they contain a secret language, 
and timeless as they* give no indication of historical places or features. 

Transmission in the wrld Transmission of the sacred scriptures within the 
human world was subject to specific rules, which the Shangqing school was 
the first to emphasize. These ritual rules of transmission were later codified 
in bureaucratic form. The scriptures were to be transmitted from master to 
disciple after a fast that lasted several days. The two parties swore a covenant 
(meng I ) after performing a rite inspired by ancient ceremonies of consecration 
and feudal bonding, in which gods and spirits were invited as witnesses. The 
disciple gave gifts to his master as tokens of sincerity, called xin (,‘i (pledges). 
Rings and seals were broken In two parts, and master and disciple each retained 
one half, thus reproducing the ancient tesserae (Ju) used in contracts. 

Above all, disciples swore never to reveal the scriptures to the uninitiated. 
A text could be transmitted only to those who were worthy of receiving it. 
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who were predestined to immortality, and whose names were inscribed in 
the celestial registers. Receiving a text was thus an assurance of one's quali¬ 
fication for immortality. Legitimate possessors of a scripture gained with it 
divine protection of jade boys and jade women (*y«nd) who watched over the 
book and its holder. The possession of a text also implied duties: adepts paid 
homage to it and practiced the methods that it contained. On the other hand, 
improperly obtaining a text amounted to "stealing a treasure from Heaven" 
and nullified its power. 

The 3 acrcd text resolved the issue of the relation between innate predestina¬ 
tion (adepts must have their name inscribed in the heavens in order to obtain 
immortality} and practice, and also between what later was called subitancous 
(dun •. ) and gradual (Jtan ,• ) awakening. Moreover, in the Shangqmg school 
the sacred text played the same role the master had in earlier Taoist traditions. 
The real guide was now the scripture, and its increased importance marked 
the evolution of Taoism from an oral to a written tradition. Even the "oral 
instructions" (katyue 1 3 \ l ). onginally given only in speech, often were writ¬ 
ten down in later times. In this context, the master became no more that a 
guarantor of the legitimacy of the transmission. He did not officiate, and the 
methods did not bear his name as they had in ancient times. He served as a 
link in the chain that, through the scriptures, connected a lineage of human 
beings to Heaven. 

Isabelle ROBINET 
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% SCRIPTURE AND EXEGESIS; TRANSMISSION 


Scripture and exegesis 


"Scripture" is a Western term usually applied to the Bible as revered by the 
Jews and by Christians (Smith W. C. 1993, x), and must be applied to traditions 
like Taoism with caution. Laurence Thompson (1985.204) has argued that the 
term scripture, when defined as text with religious authority that is "subject 
to exegesis but not criticism." applies to many but not all texts in the Taoist 
Canon. Since the Da&dc jing , the cxegctical enterprise has been an important 
feature of Taoism, as commentaries and revision of a continuously expanding 
core of scripture has been one of the central means by which suberaditians 
invented and renewed themselves. 
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The use of the term scripture in the Taoist context requires attention to 
the differences in canon formation in Western and Asian contexts. In his 
comparative study of Confudan and Western exegesis. John B. Henderson 
observes that the Chinese model is perhaps more similar to the Hindu distinc¬ 
tion between iruti (revealed scripture) and smfri (explanations of saints and 
prophets). Borrowing Wang Chong’s • <c (27-ca. 100 ce) distinction between 
the jtng : (classics. or scriptures) of the ‘shengren (sages) and the commentaries 
of the xianren ' \ (worthies), Henderson notes that in China the hierarchi¬ 
cal distinction between dassic and commentary* is made “according to their 
respective sources’* (1991, 711 - 

While the silk manuscript versions interred at *Mawangdui in 168 bce do 
not identity the work attributed to Laozi as a jtng, the bibliographic survey 
of the Hanshu (History of the Former Han: ca. 90 ce) does list several ver¬ 
sions of the scripture widi different types of exegesis. Among them arc two 
lost works injiftgshue (scripture and explanation) format attributed 
to a Mister Fu (Fu shi V R) and a Xu Shaoji > y y (*0.1729). This and the 
ascription of supernatural characteristics to Laozi in Han texts like the Shift 
(Records of the Historian; ca. 100 bce) show that the text was a "scripture” 
by the cariy Han dynasty* at the latest. If tw*o chapters of the late Warring 
States Han Feizt {w f (ca. 240 bce) dedicated to explaining and illustrating 
the Djodc jtng arc authentic (Liao 1959-59. 1:16^-227), then it may have had 
that status earlier. Soon aftenvani, the text was used as a religious scripture, 
chanted for its magical efficacy by the early *Tianshi dao (Way* of the Celestial 
Masters; Kohn 199&I1. U 5 ). Several of the earliest commentaries on the text 
were preserved in the *Dunhuang caves and rediscovered at the start of the 
twentieth century (Kusuyama Haruki 199a. 3—^3), and more than sixty others 
arc preserved in the Taoist Canon- 

While many titles m the Canon besides the Daodcjing arc classified as jing, 
many of these "classics" or "scriptures” do not have a history of exegesis. 
By contrast, some texts not usually labelled have commentaries in the 
Canon. Examples of the latter arc the commentaries to the Waning States 
military classic Simzi :* (Book of Master Sun) and the alchemical classic 
•Zhouyi cantong qi (Token for the Agreement of the Three According to the 
Book of Changes). Other texts, like the Warring States NanJtuii zfccn/ing u: 
V* 11 (Authentic Scripture of Southern Florescence, usually known as the 
•ZJiUiingzOand the composite CJnwtgxu zhidc zhcnjtng i 1 ! iff V: iV: 1*1 ?Jl (Authentic 
Scripture on the Ultimate Virtue of Unfathomable Emptiness, usually known 
as the *Lj eri). were made canonical and given the status of jing by imperial fiat 
during the Tang dynasty. Other classics with numerous commentaries in the 
Canon include the * Ybtfiijing (Scripture of the Hidden Accordance), the *Duren 
jing (Scripture on Salvation), and the 'Qing/ing jtng (Scripture of Clarity and 
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Quiescence). The combination of pre-Qin works with Song works indicates 
that there is no single criterion of authorship or period that determines what 
works arc considered either as jtng or as worthy of commentary. 

The nature of Taoist exegesis changed over time, in many ways consistent 
with changes in the Chinese cxcgctica 1 tradition as a whole. Taking the Daodc 
jing as an example, the readings of various commentators reflect a wide variety 
of points of view. The Song master Zhao Shi’an Hi V tfe (fl. 1152) distinguished 
three major concerns against which it had been read: non-action, longevity, 
and politics. It was also widely commented on by Buddhists and Confucians. 
This variety of exegesis has led some to distinguish Taoist exegesis from the 
rest of the cxcgetical tradition. Isabelle Robinct has observed Taoist texts 
"took their authority from revelation, which gave them an original stature and 
released them from dependence on their antecedents.... It also explains why 
[they] could have been commented on by people of such diverse orientations” 
(1999b. 154-55). 

Mark CSIKSZENTMIHALYI 
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& DAOZAMC AND SUBSIDIARY COMPILATIONS; REVELATIONS AND SACRED 
TEXTS; TRANSMISSION 


Daozang and subsidiary compilations 


What has popularly come to be known as the Daerzang »}. (Taoist Canon) 
is indisputably the foremost body of texts for research in the field of Taoist 
studies. The Ming Canon of 1445, or so-called •Zficngtowg iU&zang (Taoist Canon 
of the Zhengtong Reign Period), lies at the heart of all modern editions of the 
Canon. Its origins arc closely linked to catalogues of Taoist writings prepared 
more than a millennium earlier. Canonic collections to which the Ming Canon 
is heir were produced under Tang, Song. Jurchcn. and Mongol rulcrships. 

To some extent, each successive Canon may be regarded as the result of a 
working iclationship between church and state. Bodi parties may very well 
have had particular needs in mind but if there was any motivation uniting 
them on this mission, it would have been the desire for ritual older. By joining 
forces to define a Taoist Canon imperial and clerical leaders could exercise their 
respective powers of regulator)’ control. Like all such endeavors, the compila¬ 
tion of every Canon in turn allowed the demarcation of textual authority to 
be established anew'. 
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Later collections of texts derived from the Zhengtong daozang obviously 
narrow its boundaries. Those that stand m supplement to it alternatively offer 
an expansion of canonic limits. All such anthologies, as well as bibliographic 
guides to the Canon itself, serve to make the vast textual heritage of Taoist 
teachings more accessible. 

Cdtaicguc* ami Canons through the Ming. There is as yet no definitive study 
tracing the history of the Daozang. Canonic compilations prior to the Tang 
arc particularly difficult to document, owing to disparate accounts found in 
a variety of texts ranging from Buddhist polemical writings to historical and 
topographical works. One of the more frequently cited resources is a stele 
inscription dating to 1275, but certain portions of this text remain to be veri¬ 
fied. A copy of the inscription is appended to the * Daozang quejtng mulu (Index 
of Scriptures Missing from the Taoist Canon), presumably compiled by the 
editors of the Ming Canon. The anonymous text is entitled Daozang zunjtng 
lidatgangmu j£j ># f/: . : !f, c 1^3111 (Historical Survey of the Revered Scriptures 
of the Taoist Canon). It will serve here as an anchor for the summary of the 
early history of the Canon that follows. 

The origins of the Ming Canon arc commonly traced to the editorial en¬ 
deavors of ‘Lu Xiujing (406-77). codifier of the ‘Lingbao corpus. His preface 
to the ‘Ltngfrao jtngmu (Catalogue of Lingbao Scriptures) dates to 417 - The 
catalogue he reportedly submined to Song Mingdi (r. 465-72) in 471 is as¬ 
sumed to be what is known as the 'Sandongjutgshu mulu (Index of Scnpturcs 
and Writings of the Three Caverns). A collection of texts collated under the 
supervision of the Director of the Bureau of Evaluation in 47* ts said to have 
been approximately a third of the size of that catalogued by Lu. 

The titles of two catalogues arc dated to the time of Zhou Wudi (r. 560-78). 
Buddhist accounts speak of a Xuandu IglumJJing mn[fii] ft Jfr? 11 [i • J (Index 
of the Scnpturcs of the [Abbey of die] Mysterious Metropolis), produced in 
569 at the ‘Xuandu guan (Abbey of the Mysterious Metropolis) in the capital 
of Chang an (Shaanxi). Taoist writings speak of a [Siimfong] zhunang fytfigmu] 
[ IRJJk ;V [fv 11 1 ([Catalogue of the Scriptures in] the Pearl Satchel [of the 
Three Caverns]), produced in 574 at the ‘Tongdao guan (Abbey of the Pervasive 
Way) in Changan. 

By the next century; during the early Tang period, additional catalogues of 
Taoist texts appear to have been compiled in succession. ‘Yin Wcncao (622-88) 
is credited with a Jtngmu .31 (Catalogue of the Scriptures of the 
Jade Welt Texts). Although there is no apparent trace of this text, the compi¬ 
lation of an Ytqtc daopng mu 1'J j fi .3? 11 (Catalogue of the Complete Taoist 
Scriptures) is confirmed by the extant prefaces of the compiler Shi Chongxuan 
£ (or Shi Chong lj ‘j;, ?—713) and Tang Xuanzong (r. 712-56). Another 
catalogue, also lost, accompanied what came to be known as the Kaiyuan 
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daozang 15 ” jcifi (Taoist Canon of the Kaiyuan Reign Period). in reference 
to the reign period (713-41) during which it was compiled. Entitled ‘Sandong 
qlonggpng (Exquisite Compendium of the Three Caverns), this catalogue is 
ascribed to a Taoist Master named Zhang Xianong & (!i £t. Neither catalogue 
nor Canon is thought to have survived the An Lushan i: 1 < ill and Shi Siming 
: il HiniJ uprisings of 755-63. Later efforts to recompile a Canon apparently met 
a similar fate following the Huang Chao Jn tf*. rebellion of 874-&4. 

Three canonic compilations of significance arose during the Song. A com¬ 
prehensive search and collation of texts began in the year 990. at the command 
of Song Taizong (r. 976-97). The catalogue to this initial Canon of the Song 
bore the title Sandong stfu jingmu ;H R fit if 11 (Catalogue of the Scriptures 
of the Three Caverns and Four Supplements). By 1009. Song Zhenzong (r. 
997-1022) had authorized a new’ recension of the Canon. Seven years later 
the Minister of Rites *Wang Qinruo (962-1025) presented the emperor with 
a catalogue entitled &iawcn rongfu tV Vt (Comprehensive Register of 
Precious Literature). The Canon of 1016 came to be know’n as the Song 
Tiungimg Imeziing (Predous Canon of the Celestial Palace of the Great Song). 
The successor to this Canon is the ‘Zhenghe Wanshou tiaozang (Taoist Canon 
of the Ten-Thousand-Fold Longevity of the Zhenghe Reign Period). Compiled 
under the aegis of Song Huizong (r. 1100-1125), it is the first Taoist Canon to 
have been produced in print. Approximately 70.000 blocks were cut for this 
Canon, a task apparently not completed until 1119 in Fuzhou (Fujian), a major 
publication center at that time. 

The Canon of 1119 served as the foundation for a new* compilation under¬ 
taken in 1190 by the authority of the Jurchcn ruler Zhangzong (r. 1190-1208). 
Completed in 1192, the *DaJin Xuandu baozang (Precious Canon of the Mys¬ 
terious Metropolis of the Great Jin) provided in turn the backbone for a 
Canon edited under the direction of the ‘Quanzhen patriarch ‘Song Defang 
(11B3-1247). It was replaced in 1244 by the [Dd Yuan) * Xuandu baozang (Precious 
Canon of the Mystenous Metropolis). Although Khubilai khan (r. 1260-94) 
later ondcred the destruction of both texts and printing blocks of this Canon, 
small components of it have rather miraculously survived. 

The so-called Zhengtong daozang, or Da Ming daozang png A ‘ i | jjJ 
(Scriptures of the Taoist Canon of the Great Ming), may be regarded as the 
culmination of Taoist canonic compilations undertaken ivithin the imperial age 
of China. The forty-third Celestial Master *Zhang Yiichu (1361-1410) served as 
the initial editor, by the command of the Yonglc Emperor (r. 1403-24). It w f as 
only by the grace of his great-grandson the Zhengtong Emperor (r. 1436-49) 
that publication of the Ming Canon was finally accomplished in 1445- An ad¬ 
dendum to the some 1400 titles in this Canon was completed in 1607. This 
supplemental collection of some fifty titles is given the title Da Ming xu daozang 
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jing 'c WJ 3ft r tt 3? (Scriptures in Supplement to the Taoist Canon of the Great 
Ming). It ts mote popularly known as the * Wanli xu daazang (Supplementary 
Taoist Canon of the Wanli Reign Period), in reference to its compilation by 
order of the Wanli Emperor (r. 1573-1620). The responsibility for it fell to the 
fiftieth Celestial Master *Zhang Guoxiang (M611). 

Modern editions. Access to the Ming Canon remained limited until the Hanfen 
lou till I- W! branch of the Commercial Press in Shanghai issued a thread- 
bound edition in 19*3-26. The former Minister of Education Fu Zengxiang / 
tft iHI (1871-1950) played a major role in the achievement of this landmark in 
publicaoon. His persuasive endorsement of the academic value of the Canon 
convinced President Xu Shichang 1 1 |th /(1855-1939) 10 authorize a govern¬ 
ment subsidy for the project. 

The copy of the Ming Canon photolithographically reproduced in 1,120 
threadbound fascicles by Hanfen lou came from the *Baiyun guan (Abbey of 
the White Clouds) in Beijing. Missing portions of it arc known to have been 
replaced in 1845- Reprints of the Hanfen lou edition have made the Ming Canon 
even more accessible, beginning with the threadbound copy issued in 1961 by 
the Yiwen i Publishing House in Taipei. Among the more widely available 
editions in modern binding is the 60 - volume Zhengremg daozang produced by 
the same publishing house in 1977 Another edioon. the 36-vohime Daozang, 
appeared in 1988 as a joint publication of Wenwu chubanshc .£ ' \ , 1 , ff in 
Beijing the Shanghai shudian |;.jrj ,•! l,V r and the Tianjin guji chubanshc L 
; h ! i V: ,‘ii IS II- This new edition overcomes a number of defects in earlier 
editions, replacing missing texts as well as correcting misplacements, but it 
also retains and introduces new defects. 

A reorganized, punctuated edition of the Taoist Canon is now in print. 
Intermittent reports on this team effort began to appear as early as 1997 in 
Zhongguo daopao ; | 1 [ffl jfj (Chinese Taoism), a publication of the "Zhong- 
guo daojiao xichui (Chinese Taoist Association) headquartered at the Baiyun 
guan in Beijing. Tlic final product is the 49-volume ZJxonghua daozang i| 
if v (Taoist Canon of China) published by Huaxia chubanshc in 2003. 

Indices. Available indices arc not in agreement on the total number of titles 
contained in the Ming Canon. This discrepancy pnmanly reflects the occa¬ 
sional difficulty in determining where one text ends and the next begins. The 
carbest annotated table of contents to the Ming Canon, the *Daozang mulii 
xiangzhu (Detailed Commentary on the Index of the Taoist Canon) ascribed 
to Bai Yunji i f 7- n . dates to 1626 It has been superceded by the Daozang zimu 
yinde xV f 11 *J| (!' (Combined Indices to the Authors and Titles of Books 
in Two Collections of Taoist Literature), compiled in 1935 by Wong Dujian 
u This volume in the Harvard-Ycnching Institute Sinological Index 
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Series Uses altogether 1476 tides in the Daozang and indicates which texts arc 
also found in the *Daozangjiyao (Essentials of the Taoist Canon) of 1906. An 
additional list of the texts recorded in the Daozang jiyao alone is followed by 
indices to both tides and compilers. The closing index to biographies is keyed 
to seventy-seven hagiographic resources in the Canon. 

An index volume accompanying the 60-volume edition of the Zhengtong 
daozang lists altogether 1487 tides in the Canon. Li Diankui ! i is responsible 
for this rccdition of the Concordance du Tao-tsang compiled under the direction 
of Kristofer Schippcr in 1975. The editors of the Daozang tiyao iV : M 'U' (A Con¬ 
spectus of the Taoist Canon), Ren Jiyu f w & and Zhong Zhaopeng ; !• 1* R. 
alternatively list a total of 1473 tides in the Canon. Tliis collection of abstracts 
for all texts in the Canon also includes a supplement of bncf biographical ac¬ 
counts on compilers cited. Another comprehensive guide to the Canon has been 
under preparation since 1979. with the establishment of the 'Projet Tao-tsang" 
under the auspices of the European Science Foundation. The results of this 
massive collaborative enterprise, edited by Kristofer Schippcr and Franciscus 
Yfercllcn. have been published in 2004 by the University of Chicago Press under 
the tide The Taoist Canon: A Historical Companion to the Daozang. 

The recently published Xinhuxn daozang mulu iljif) 1 1 it (A Newly- 
Compiled Index to the Taoist Canon) compiled by Zhong Zhaopeng (1999) 
presents a reorganized table of contents to the Canon. This two-volume 
dircadbound publication lists a total of 1527 odes under six major headings and 
twenty-two subheadings. Recorded under each title arc the fascicle numbcr(s) 
in the Hanfen lou edition and volume numbcr(s) in the 6 o-volumc Yiwen 
edition. The few editorial notes recorded after this data in some entries otfer 
clarifications of provenance. The appearance of the 1988 edition late in the 
course of his work on this index led the compiler to add a chan listing the 
fascicle numbers of the Hanfen lou edition in correspondence with its thirty-six 
volumes (labelled Sanjia ben y s 40 * The second volume of this publication 
contains indices to compilers and tides. 

Subsidiary compilations. The Daozang jiyao mentioned above is by far the largest 
of anthologies chiefly derived from the Ming Canon. Odicr collections of note 
include the •Daoshu shi'cr zhong (Twelve Books on the Dao). the ‘Daozang 
jtnghua (Essential Splendors of the Taoist Canon), and the ‘Daozangjtnghua lu 
(Record of the Essential Splendors of the Taoist Canon). Publications that go 
beyond the Canon include the ‘Daozang xubian (Sequel to the Taoist Canon), 
the *Zhtt*ing-Lin xu daozang (Supplementary Taoist Canon of ZhuangJ-Chen 
Dengyun) and Lin |Rumcip. and the ‘Zangwat daoshu (Taoist Texts Outside 
the Canon). 

Specialized publications not to be overlooked include the collections of texts 
pertinent to the Taoist heritage that have been recovered from A Dunhuang 
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(Gansu) as well as from archaeological sites such as "Mawangdui (Hunan) and 
•Guodian (Hubei). In addition to the Tank 3 ddkyd jf] •:V (Taoist Scnpcurcs 

from Dunhuang) compiled by Ofuchi Ninji V. ;{£ ii( (Ofuchi Ninji 1978-79) 
there is now in print a five-volume Dunhuang darning )\ (V > Q * 0 . (Taoist Canon 
of Dunhuang) edited by Li Defan }'■ tfj fg (1999). The study of Taoist institu¬ 
tional history should also be enhanced by the recent publication of a 36-volume 
Zhongguo diiegudn z )11 congkan *) 1 |fl iM if 4 PI (Collectanea of Monographs of 

Taoist Temples in China), edited by Gao Xiaojian , ' 31 (2000). This publica¬ 
tion will not only supplement monastic records in the Taoist Canon but also 
surely offer further supplement to the invaluable yet still largely overlooked 
Daofid jxnshi Inc jQ y' $7 (i Ift (A Collection of Taoist Epigraphy) compiled by 
Chen Yuan I u (1988). The recent appearance of so many new resources is 
truly without precedent in the field of Taoist studies. 

Judith M. BOLTZ 

. Bokenkamp 2001; BoltzJ. M. 1987a, 247-50; BoltzJ. M. 1987c; BoltzJ. M. 
1993b; BoltzJ. M. 1994; Chen Guofu 1963.106-231; Chen Yuan 198B. 61B; Fukui 
Kojun 1958.134-213; Lagerwey 1981b. 222-73. Liu Ts'un-yan 1982; van dcr Loon 
19&4.29-^3: Ofuchi Ninji 1979; Ofuchi Ninji 1991,227-58; Ren Jiyu and Zhong 
Zhaopeng 199*; Schipper 1975b; Schippcr and Vcrcllcn 2004. Seidel 1989-90. 
231-36; Shi Bo'er and Li Diankui 1977; Weng Duiian 1935; Yoshioka Yoshitoyo 
1955. Zhong Zhaopeng 1993; Zhong Zhaopeng 1999. Zhu Yucli 1992, 123-72 
and 311-60; Zhu Yucli 1996 

# For related entnes see the Synoptic Table of Contents, see II.12 ( Textual 
Corpora and Literary Genres") 
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Thirc Caverns 


The term sandong refers to the three major components of the Taoist Canon 
(see table 18): Dongzhen ft* (; (Cavern of Perfection), Dongxuan |*I £ (Cavern 
of Mystery’), and Dongshen ;H W 1 (Cavern of Spirit). These three units came 
to be identified with the scriptural legacies of *Shangqing (Highest Clarity), 
‘Lingbao (Numinous Treasure), and *Sanhuang (Three Sovereigns; 
see •SdftiniAing wen), respectively. Although the designation of the Buddhist 
Canon as sanzang vv (Thpuaka). denoting three genres of sHtra. vinaya. 
and abhidharma, would appear to be its obvious parallel, the term sandong in 
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reference to the Taoist Canon has never been applied to separate genres of 
writing. It corresponds more readily to the Buddhist concept of sanshej\g 
*; (Three Vehicles), denoting separate schools of teachings. There is as yet no 
definitive study tracing the history of the concept of sanding as an organizing 
principle behind the compilation of the Taoist Canon. The legacy of this term 
remains problematic in part owing to variant, sometimes conflicting, accounts 
contained m both the Taoist and the Buddhist Canon. 

The term sandong is notably absent from the inventory of *Zhcng Yin's 
(ca. zi^-ca. 302) library that his disciple *Gc Hong (2R3-343) provides in the 
*Baopu zi (Book of the Master Who Embraces Simpbeity). A passage from 
the SdnJtiuang ring .$? (Scripture of the Three Sovereigns) recorded in the 
late sixth-century *Wnshang bxyao (Supreme Secret Essentials. 6 . 5 a*b; Lagerwey 
1981b. 82) identifies the sanhuang trinity as the zunsben *7 W* (venerable dei¬ 
ties) of sandong. Tire •qt, or life-force, of sandong is defined as the condensed 
transformation of the ‘sanyiuM (Three Primes): Tianbao jun K VI {! (Lord 
of Celestial Treasure). Lingbao jun $ W l i (Lord of Numinous Treasure) and 
Shenbao )un j*|« i f > [ (Lord of Divine Treasure). The three deities Tianhuang \ 
‘l 1 . Dihuang . and Renhuang \ .in turn, are equated with the life-force 
of Dadong A ;M (Great Cavern). Dongxuan. and Dongshen. respectively 

The •Shengihen jing (Senpture of the Life-Giving Spirits; CT 318. ia-b) names 
the three lords of the sanyuan trinity as the zunsfccn of Dadong. Dongxuan. and 
Dongshen. No correspondence to sdnJtUiing is acknowledged in this central 
scripture of the Lingbao corpus codified by *Lu Xiujing (406-77). The designa¬ 
tion Sandong dizi ik f (Disciple of the Three Caverns) notably precedes 
Lu's name, as the author of the Lingbao jingma xu ft* & 111 j* : (Preface to a 
Catalogue of Lingbao Scnpcurcs). It is recorded in the eleventh-century * Yuryi 
1 j\q\an (Seven Lots from the Bookbag of the Clouds. 44a). with a date of Yuanjia 
)t ft M ( 437 )- An entry for this title in one )uan registered in the inventory of 
the Song imperial library would seem to indicate that a copy of the catalogue 
intact with preface survived into die eariy twelfth century. The extant preface 
itself makes no reference to sanding. Lu docs allude to a collective conferral 
of the sandong in the declaration preceding his guide to oniination (•Lingfoitf 
shoudu yi. biao A. za). 

Lu Xiujing is w idely credited with compiling a # S<2ndimg fingsfcu mulu (Index 
of Scriptures and Writings of the Three Caverns). It is remarkable that no Song 
library catalogue lists this text. The catalogue of scriptures that Lu is said to 
have submitted in 471. according to pre-Song Buddhist polemical treatises, is 
generally assumed to have borne this uric. The earliest apparent reference to 
this title in the name of Master Lu @ vt '• occurs in the 9 Dao/iao yishu (Pivot of 
Meaning of the Taoist Teaching; 2.3b), compiled ca. 700 by Meng Anpai fr '(£ < I. 
This text echoes the SfcengsJien )\ng passage on guar duns of the Three Caverns, 
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with Dongzhcn replacing Dadong as the heading for the Shangqing corpus 
centering on the 'Dadong zhenjing. Here the heritage of the Three Caverns is 
presented as a unified, single Great Vehicle (t&ngyi dasheng In] A; 40 * 

An alternative, hierarchical, perception of the Three Caverns is conveyed 
in a presumably earlier text, noted for its transcript of an exchange between 
TangTianhuang£ 5 -* (Lc.. Gao 2 ong, r 649-83) and ‘Pan Shizheng (585-682) 
at Zhongyue 1 H , i.c.. Mount Song ( 4 Songshan. Henan). In this anonymous 
compilation, the Daomcn jtngfa xtangcheng cixu j/j l*’] .47 , j; f'l»?:■ \ (The 
Scriptures and Methods of Taoism in Orderly Sequence; CT 1128. i.ib-2a). 
Dongzhcn. Dongxuan, and Dongshen arc designated dasheng A K (Great 
Vehicle), zfuingiheng ‘|H‘: (Middle Vehicle), and xiasheng F (Lower Vfchidc). 
respectively. Competition from Buddhist schools of teachings could very well 
have led to abandonment of this stratification of scriptural categories in favor 
of a unified presentation of disparate teachings. Both views arc represented 
with no apparent conflict in lengthy accounts on the history of sandong in the 
Yunp qiqtan ($.aa- 7 b. 6.ia-t2a). 

Judith A! BOLT2 

Bokenkamp 1997.190-94; Bokenkamp 2001; Chen Guofu 1963.1-4.106-7; 
Fukui Kojun 195S, 138-70; Kohn 1993b, 65-71; Lagerwey 1981b. 24-26. 82; van 
dcr Loon 1984,171; Ofuchi Ninji 1979; Ofuchi Ninji 199 7 .12-72 (= 1964.217-76); 
Ozaki Masaharu 1983b, 75 - 88 ; Pregadto 2006b, 43-47.152-55; QingXitai 1988-95, 
xi 536-52; Robmet 1984.1: 75-®5 2nd 195 - 97 *. Zhu Yucli 1992.173-80 

* Sanqing; Sandong Jtngshu mulu ; cosmogony; daozang and subsidiary 
COMPILATIONS 


talisman, tally, charm 


Taoist talismans are diagrams, conceived as a form of celestial writing, that 
derive their power from die matching celestial counterpart kept by the deities 
who bestowed them. Known also as iji (or ’S) or quan f r . tallies were used 
in pre-Han China to verily wntten orders of the king and as contracts and 
signs of authority held by the king's vassals. Authentication was achieved by 
Joining the two split halves of the tally. From this mundane use, the term fu 
came to be applied to omens of divine approbation authenticating a ruler's 
receipt of the mandate to rule, known as fuming ' n'fr. Taoist talismans derive 
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Pig, 4. Taoist Master Chen Rongsheng wrtta a tihinun in hu 

Tainan. Taiwan, home nthre (January 1979) Photograph by Julian Pas 


both from this tradition and from the medical use of fu to bind demons and 
cure disease. 

The most influential Taoist account of the origins of fu, found in the 
*Z\\enfpo, relates them to a primordial form of writing that emerged with the 
differentiation of the Dao at the birth of the cosmos, still used by the high¬ 
est gods and available to humans who have received them through proper 
transmission. The earliest senpe, the Writing of the Three Primes and Eight 
Conjunctions {sanyuan bahus zhi shu ;£ \ ' »*!). later became fragmented 

and simplified into various mortal senpes. The second primordial script, the 
Cloud-seal Emblems of the Eight Dragons (balong yunzhuan zhi zhang ri v ill 
v*. .L > •'). remained unchanged and is the form used in/11. The name given this 
script seems to imply that the odd graphs" inscribed on Taoist talismans were 
fashioned to resemble ancient, supposedly purer, forms of Chinese graphs, 
known as "seal script." 

Generally written in vermilion or black ink on rectangular pieces of wood, 
bamboo, silk, stone, or paper, talismans often do include recognizable symbols 
and words, but they arc not meant to be read by humans. Legible only to 
the gods, they give power over troops of divine protectors, both within and 
without the body. The ritual uses of fu arc many. The early Celestial Masters 
healed the sick through submission of confessional petitions and the ingestion 
of water into which the ashes of burned talismans had been mixed. In other 
cases, they were ingested whole with honey. Talismans were used to mark 
sacied space and represent the cycles of sacred time. As protective amulets. 
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Pig. 5 Example* of talismans (see also figs tB. 55 and 73). 

(a) Talisman of the Jade Wbmen. in W'sukxnt xuanyusn santxan Yufang* Alfa • f f; i L k I 
*. 1 (Great Rites of theJade Kail of the Three 1 leavens, of the Supreme Mysterious Origin; 

CT loo}. u.*b 

(b) Talisman for Hemming the Miasma of Mountains and Valleys, in Liaghse wiifuif *iurm 

ihdnipn aaaiymg * < 5 '1 's L » * (Wondrous Scripture of the Upper Chapters of the 

Numinous Treasure on Limitless Salvation; CT 1).«13b. See comments in Choi I Isiang-ch un 
IWL 

(c) A Thunder talisman.** in fuAui yizAu i) u : (Uivolleaed Pearls from the Ocean of 
RituaLc CT 116*). 21.7b. 

(d) Talisman fnr Expelling the Demons (on the right, a variant of its inner part), tn /Juungdi 

ihnuLi*jingjui ;r. '} t; \\t (Instructions an the Scripture of the Divine Elixin 

of the Nine Tripods of the Yellow Eirperor, CT B95; see \liahn jutg). iq. 

(c) Talisman fur Entering a Mountain, in *&cepu zi.j. 17. 
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they might be ingested or worn on the person when engaging in ricual or prior 
to encountering danger. They were held to reveal die true forms of deities 
or to serve as passports that might aid the passage from the earth-prisons of 
the dead, who received them in spiritual form after ritual burning. As aids 
in meditation, fii might bring the user face to face with a deity or reveal the 
inner workings of the cosmos. Finally, in ritual,/u are not always written, but 
might be inscribed in the air with sword, staff, or thunderblock and activated 
by breath-magic. 

Whole scriptures were created with talismans as their centerpiece. Such, 
for instance, is the ease with the •Ltngbao wufii xu (Prolegomena to the Five 
Talismans of the Numinous Treasure), the *Wupian zhenwen (Perfected Script 
in Five Tablets), and the Wuchcngfu T: (Five Talismans of Correspon¬ 
dence) of the ancient *Lingbao scriptures, as well as with the Lingbao sultng 
zhenfu jgf’vl v n T (Authentic Talismans of the Immaculate Numcn of 
the Numinous Treasure) transmitted by *Du Guangting. In these eases, the 
primordial divine form of the scripture was said to reside in the talismans 
themselves. The scripture that contains them only recounts their origin and 
uses. TTic centrality of these useful divine "texts” can be seen in the fact that 
the twelve traditional generic subdivisions of each "cavern** (see # sandong) 
of the Taoist Canon listed "Divine Talismans" (shenfu f?) second, right after 
“Basic Texts” (bcrtwtn i ; see table 27). Consequently, all ritual compendia 
came to contain talismans, as well as directions for their writing and use. The 
rigor Taoists showed in transmitting and inscribing talismans can be seen 
in how* extremely well examples found in the *Dunhuang manuscripts or 
archeologically excavated accord with those printed in the Ming canon. 

Related forms of divine writing, not always easy to distinguish from fit, arc 
known by a variety of names, including "cloud seal-script," "secret language 
of the Great Brahma” (*dafdn yxnyu) and "registers" (*lu). Various forms of 
charts (ru V) also function as talismans, though they are separately listed in 
Taoist bibliographies. 

Srepfurn R. BOKENKAMP 

L_> Campany 2002.61-69; Chen Hsiang-ch'un 1942; Despeux 2000a; Drcxlcr 
1994. Harper 199®. 179-83 and 301; Lagerwey 1981b, 106-10; Lagerwey 1986; 
Legcza 1975: Little 2000b, 201-7; dcs Rotours 1952; Seidel 1983a; Strickmann 
2002. 123-93 and passim; Wang Yuchcng 1996; Wang Yuchcng 1999 
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register 


In Taoism the term "register” refers to records that identity an individual 
either in this world or in the othcrworld, and to lists of deities and super¬ 
natural beings over which an initiate has command. Texts listing demon 
names have been found in a Shuihudi Hi V (Hubei) tomb dated to 217 
bce (Harper 1985)- Their symbolism and meaning anticipates their usage in 
both Taoist religion and in Chinese tales of the othcrworld; in particular, 
these documents arc related to the belief that one can control demons and 
spirits simply by knowing their names. Later Han dynast)’ tomb texts also 
mcnoon registers of life and death (Seidel 1987c). foreshadowing another Taoist 
topoi. 

Dunng the Han dynasty, registers w r crc also one of many items be¬ 
stowed by Heaven signaling the mandate to rule. Begun in the Zhou period, 
religious legitimation was granted with the appearance of special objects and 
was gradually replaced with written documents and diagrams (see *HngfkU>, 
and *taoissi and the apocrtpha). Wang Mang (r. 9-23) tapped into this 
tradition, using texts to validate the establishment of his own dynasty and 
to legitimize his control of the throne. In his Dongjingfk i «j> ;i r . (Rhapsody 
on the Eastern Capital), Zhang Heng " (78-139; IC 211-12) describes the 
bestowal of registers and charts on Gaozu (r. 202-195 bce), the founder of 
the Han dynasty, at his investiture (Kncchtgcs 1982-96.1: 245). Both registers 
and charts were later bestowed on Taoist masters during their oidinauon 
rituals. 

Regliters in Tdout traditions. Registers were the earliest documents of the Celes¬ 
tial Masters (*Tianshi <dao(. Their maintenance was crucial for the religious and 
social organi2aDon of the church. The Celestial Masters, heading a theocracy 
in the second century Sichuan area, kept records of all births, deaths, and mar¬ 
riages, using them to determine taxes and corvee labor requirements. As copies 
of these records were also kept in the othcrworld. it behooved the populace 
to update them periodically. Any mistake might lead to the ineffectiveness of 
deities to aid the living in healing rituals, or to being summoned to the worid 
of the dead prematurely: during the Six Dynasties, many talcs circulated con¬ 
cerning mistaken summons to the othcrworld due to errors in the registers 
of life and death. To update the registers, the Celestial Masters held three 
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assemblies a year (‘tanhui). during which 
the otherworldly officials also congregated 
to correa and collate their copies of these 
records. Registers were just as important in 
later Taoist traditions. To become a transcen¬ 
dent in the *Shangqing tradition, one's name 
had to be inscribed in the celestial registers 
(Bokenkamp 1907,555-60); in the ‘Lingbao 
tradition, rituals were timed to coincide with 
these celestial assemblies. 


The registers kept in the othcrworld 
also recorded one's misdeeds. The *Taiping 
jtng (Scripture of Great Peace), a second- 
century text associated with another reli¬ 
gious movement of the Han dynasty, de¬ 
scribes registers of misdeeds that adversely 
affect the length of one's life span. Both 
the Shangqing and Lingbao traditions in¬ 
herited the notion of registers of life and 
death, but the number of gods in charge 
of monitoring human behavior increased. 
These registers and the idea that one's ac¬ 
tions affect these otherworldly records appear 
throughout Taoist scriptures and in Six 
Dynasties zfcigwai talcs ("records of the 
strange"). 

Beginning with the Celestial Masters tra¬ 
dition, registers also listed protective dei¬ 
ties. [hiring the transmission of a scripture, 
the adept swore a covenant (rneng 1 |) f re¬ 
calling the bond forged between lord and 
vassal. This use and role of registers was 
replaced in the Shangqing tradition by the 
possession, knowledge, and use of revealed 


Fig. 6 Great Register of the Most High Orthodox 
Unity for Removing Evil (Tsiduir^ zhrngyi f*ine Jala 
i. : 1. w 4 'K K li V Sinwu rhrugn lu 

U. (Register of the Covenant mth the Powers 
of Orthodox Unity of the Three and Five; CT uoS). 
liob-ija. 
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Pig. 7. Ordxiuucxi ceitifcite bestowed in 19*1. Reproduced with 
permission of Princeton University Press from Dew 1991. 54 


scriptures. Later, the Shangqing tradition developed its own ordination 
registers. 

Bestowal of registers in ordination. In later Taoist ordination and investiture rites, 
the adept receives registers listing protective deities. As the adept advances, he 
is given a longer register with more deities. The register records the names 
and attributes of the divine generals and their soldiers whom the adept calls 
upon in visualizations and spells to protect the possessor, affect healing, and 
convey petitions to the othcrworld. In return, the adept agrees to obey certain 
precepts. In cficcc the adept is entering into a contract with the deities as well 
as the master who bestows the register. 

During the first ordination rite held at seven years of age, the adept receives 
the Child Register of the Highest One General (Taishang yt jLingjun tongzi lu \ 
1 '> *! C fy f~ Tk ). At the next onlination stage, the adept is given more com¬ 
mandments to obey as well as a register listing ten otherworldly generals under 
his power. During adolescence, the adept receives a register of seventy-five 
generals. For women, the register is referred to as Upper Numinous (shangling 
J; •?•). and for men it is called Upper Transcendent (ifwngxuin ill). If two 
initiates marry, their registers arc combined for a total of one hundred fifty 
deities, the highest ordination level for a layperson. The next level of ordina¬ 
tion, where one receives one hundred eighty deities to summon as well as one 
hundred eighty commandments to obey, is limited to masters. 

The Celestial Masters ordination registers, called Registers of the Pneumas 
of the Twenty-four Parishes (rofiut zhi q\ lu | VH fii v.!;.), arc referred 
to as Esoteric Registers (ttcilu p) J*} for the masters and Exoteric Registers 
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(wuiiu !}.> for the laity. The Esoteric Registers arc in the form of chart- 
registers (rufu .}), which consist of images or maps of the cosmos and 
the names of transcendents, and thereby act as passes for safe conduct to 
the otherworid. The talismanic registers (fidii ; 0. which arc the Esoteric 
Registers of the laity, arc excerpts from the more comprehensive registers of the 
masters. 

Amy Lynn MILLER 

Lj Benn 1991. passim; Dean 1993. 53-58; Kroll 1986a. 108-13; Lagerwey 1987 c, 
157-61 and passim. Ren Jiyu 1990,340-90; Robinet 1993. 143-51; Robinet 1997b, 
57-58; Schippcr 1978. 376-81; Schippcr 1985c; Schipper 1993,60-71: Seidel 1979; 
Seidel 1981. 241-47; Seidel 1983a, 323-32 and passim 

% fu [talisman}, ordination and pribsthood: transmission 


Hagiography 


TTic Taoist biographical tradition primarily celebrates the exploits of immor¬ 
tals, those who haw transcended the bounds of a standard life and attained 
the deathless and supreme state. It records their extraordinary teats and their 
powers and capabilities that exceed those of normal people. In some instances 
the biographies recount how these figures attained their exalted condition, 
for all of them passed from a human existence to a transcendent one, and 
why such a destiny fell to them and no-one else. Importantly, however, the 
biographies do not, in general, describe the techniques by which immortal¬ 
ity was attained. Discussions of the preparation of elixirs, rules for entering 
sacred mountains and writing of talismans (*fu) arc notable by their scarcity 
in Taoist hagiography. Rather, the purpose of these biographies appears to be 
to provide evidence for the existence of immortals and records of models for 
emulation, rather than to give instructions on the attainment of immortality. 
For that, keen readers would have to look elsewhere. 

Discussions of the purpose of Taoist biographies found in prefaces to 
collections and the like justify their existence on two major grounds. First, 
the lives recorded countered the perennial objection that immortality was 
not possible and that those who claimed to have attained it were simply 
charlatans. Secondly, the collections were often defined by their position in 
a debate that resounds through the history of immortality, namely whether 
the ability to gain this exalted state was dependent on the fate one received 
at birth (length of lift: was. and to some extent still is. regarded as fated) or 
whether immortality was something that anybody could attain given the right 
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information, sufficient study and apparently boundless enthusiasm. The loci 
dauici for the two sides of this discussion arc *Xi Kang’s (223-62) Yangsheng 
fun ft T ,H (Essay on Nourishing Life) and *Wu Yun's O-778) # Sherman kcxuc 
lun (An Essay on How One May Become a Divine Immortal Through Train¬ 
ing respectively. Other motivations may be inferred from some collections 
compiled with a specific purpose in mind. Notable among these are the desire 
to record (or invent) a lineage or line of transmission such as the •Han ruxiuhi 
ihifui (Lineage of the Han Celestial Master) which rcconis the lives of the 
Celestial Masters from *Zhang Daoling. who ascended to Heaven in the second 
century, to the forty-ninth Celestial Master, Zhang Yongxu A; yt, who lived 
in the sixteenth century’. Another motivation is revealed in *Du Guangting's 
(lost) Wdngshi shcnxlan zhuan ILllll t‘ , | (Biographies of Immonals of the 
Family Name Wang; Yan Yiping 1974. vol. 1) where a particular family is ex¬ 
alted—in this ease the family of the ruler of the state of Shu in which court 
Du found himself. Similarly, there exist collections with a regional focus which 
bolster local pride and those associated with specific mountains or other cult 
sites. 

Biographies of Taoist immortals—especially lesser known ooes—are often 
remarkably stable over time. The rewriting of biographies, or the composi¬ 
tion of a new one where an older version exists, is generally an indication 
that the subject of the biography has gained a new importance or a new’ 
role. 

The earliest collection in the tradition is •Licxian zhuan (Biographies of 
Exemplary Immortals) which may indeed, perversely, be said to predate 
Taoism itself. Traditionally attributed to Liu Xiang S| !«; (77-8 or 6 bce; IC 
5 # 3 -& 4 ), its very existence points to the prevalence of the idea of immortality 
in early China. Its biographies are short with only the most rudimentary nar¬ 
rative. In the second collection that survives, *Ge Hong’s (283-543) •Sfirnxidn 
zhuan (Biographies of Divine Immortals), the biographies arc much fuller but 
still arc rarely more than a few pages long. Various collections followed Gc s 
model: 'Dongxian zhuan (Biographies of Cavern Immortals; by Jiansu zi l T \ A 

who has not been satisfactorily identified. Six Dynasties), 'Daoxuc zhuan 
(Biographies of Those who Studied the Dao; by Ma Shu of the Chen dynasty). 
*Xu xfiirtzJtUiin (Sequel to Biographies of Immortals; by Shen Fen ft rtf of the 
Southern Tang dynasty). Du Guangting was a pivotal figure in the history of 
Taoist hagiography as he w’as in so many areas of Taoism. Among his works 
were the aforementioned Wangihi shcnxxan zhuan . the Xianzhuan sUyi fill *’ l / 
In jfi (Uncollected Biographies of Immortals. Yan Yiping 1974, vol. 1). and the 
•Yongchrng jirun In (Records of the Immortals Gathered in the Walled City), 
which was an important attempt at comprehensive classification. Later, Zhao 
Daoyi If I ifj (II. 1294-1307) completed his monumental *Luhi zhenxian tidao 
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tongjtan (Comprehensive Mirror of Perfected Immortals and Those Who 
Embodied the Dao through the Ages) with over 900 biographies. This collec¬ 
tion also broke new ground by including biographies of greater length than 
previously seen, some taking an entire chapter. 

Benjamin PENNY 

LJ Bokenkamp 1986c. 143-45. Bolt2j. M. 19B6C, 156-59; BoltzJ. M. 1987a. 54-101; 
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Epigraphy 


Taoist epigraphy mainly consists of inscriptions on stone (stelae) and, to a 
lesser extent, on bronze or other metals (bells, incense burners, and various 
liturgical implements). Whereas early studies focused on their artistic quality 
(c.g., the Yihe ming W i#. Inscription on rhe Burial of a Crane, or the many 
Yuan Taoist stelae from the brush of Zhao Mengfu Hi . 1254-13*2) or their 
philological value (c.g.. the Tang dynasty stele of the Daode jing at Yixian W 

. Hebei), in recent decades scholars have begun to tap their vast potential 
as resources for social history. As religious archives arc unavailable, cpigraphic 
sources yield the richest documentation on the life of Taoist communities in 
the past. Especially the reverse sides (betytn ffi* ) of the stelae, with their lists 
of religious personalities, their titles, and the names of their patrons, provide 
firsthand information on the economic basis and social background of Taoist 
establishments. Since stelae were often used as a public and reliable rcconis 
for grants, contracts, or other official acts, they also document the legal status 
of communities. Moreover, inscriptions arc a primary source for the history 
of cults, and even data on rituals or alchemical practices arc available in stelae 
devoted to such issues. 

Taoist inscriptions do not formally differ from other Chinese cpigraphic 
sources. Most of their authors arc lay people: sympathetic or, occasionally, 
critical literati. Their often standardized format and formulaic expressions arc 
the same as those of their counterparts in Confucian, Buddhist, or popular 
contexts. However. Taoist epigraphy also includes some peculiar genres, how¬ 
ever. including calligraphic samples of roaming immortals like Dongbin, 
or charts of the human body for use in meditation (see ‘Netjing tu and Xiuzhen 
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ru). These stelae, along with the alchemical poems frequently carved on stone 
horn the Song onward, attest to the open diffusion and potentially vast audi¬ 
ence of seemingly arcane and mystical expressions of the Taoist tradition. 

The earliest inscriptions related to Taoism arc those of the cults to immor¬ 
tals dating from the Han period. Some of them, like the TangGongfang ' * ^ 
v,’ stele (Schippcr 1991a; Campany 1996,187-^2). have been known for a long 
time, while others, like the Fa Zhi bd R r?V. are still being discovered today 
(Schippcr 1997b. Uttlc 2000b. 150-51). These caHy stelae bear devices—for 
instance, holes for offerings—showing that, in accordance with their archaic 
function, stelae were themselves the objects of rites: the erect stone repre¬ 
sented the god. This notion seems to disappear shortly after the Han. During 
the Six Dynasties. Taoist communities produced iconic stelae (zaaxiastg fed 
igj ft* W) comparable to better-known Buddhist ones. We have many inscrip¬ 
tions horn the Tang penod onward devoted to Taoist temples and abbeys, 
as well as funerary stelae of eminent Taoists (Confucian-stylc muzhi ming i 
or rarely. BuddhLsr-stylc fuming 1 '?#!). The Yuan dynasty is a Golden 
Age of Taoist epigraphy, and especially the *Quanzhcn order seems to have 
promoted the systematic erection of stelae in all its communities. An exhaus¬ 
tive count of extant Taoist inscriptions dating from the Jin and ttian periods 
yields some 1.100 items, about 500 of which are of Quan 2 hcn provenance. 
This only includes inscriptions primarily concerned with the activities of the 
*daosht, and docs not consider the utles of lost inscriptions or inscriptions for 
shrines of popular cults which were also often staffed by Taoists. A corpus of 
this size is the best resource w ith which to gauge the presence of Taoism and 
its variations in space and time. 

Like all Chinese inscriptions, the Taoist ones arc scattered among rccoids 
in old epigraphic treatises, local gazetteers, literary anthologies and recent 
archeological publications; collections of rubbings in Chinese, Japanese and 
Western libraries; and the actual stelae when they still exist. Whereas ancient 
inscriptions arc well documented, those of the Ming. Qing, and contemporary 
periods arc rarely published and must be collected through library study and 
fieldwork. These more recent inscriptions arc nevertheless important to chan 
the history of modern Taoism, since tew canonical or historiographical works 
arc available for this period. 

Recent fieldwork, for example, has documented fifty-three stelae dating from 
the Ming onward in the *Baiyun guan (Abbey of the White Clouds; Marsonc 
19*9). and fifty-four of the same period at the 4 Louguan (Tiered Abbey); Wang 
Zh on grin 1995)- Thousands of smaller sites aw*ait similar investigation. For 
the earlier periods, the situation has much improved since the publication of 
D&ojia jinshi like f • f j (A Collection of Taoist Epigraphy; Chen Yuan 
19BB). an anthology compiled by the great scholar Chen Yuan * 1 ; h • (1880-1971) 
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in the 1930s as he was worthing on the history of Quanzhen. and posthumously 
completed and published. The anthology includes inscriptions from the Han 
to the Ming, but nearly 900 of its 1.500 texts date from the Jin*Yuan period. 
Extant Taoist inscriptions number over io.ooo in all. but it will take decades 
before a comprehensive survey is av ailable. 
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COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY 


Cosmogony 


i. Overview 

In systems of thought based on a once and for all creation of the cosmos by 
a deity, or at least by a demiurge, the origin of the cosmos is a moment of 
the utmost significance in which the eternal and the temporal intersect. For 
quite different reasons, twenty-first century cosmologists pay great attention 
to elucidating exactly what happened in the first instants after the cosmic 
explosion known as the Big Bang. Such considerations arc largely irrelevant 
to the understanding of ancient Chinese thought, in which divine creative 
activity was no longer a part of the intellectual landscape by the time cos¬ 
mological speculation can be traced in the later Warring States period. Nor 
was cosmogony a major philosophical issue. Even at times when wx seem at 
first sight to be confronting a cosmogonic discourse, as in the ease of Zhou 
Dunyi's (1017-7* SB 277-81) Taijt tu shuo A W KUtf (Explanation of 
the Diagram of the Great Ultimate), it is more likely* that reference is being 
made not so much to a temporal sequence of evolution as to an older of 
ontological priority. 

When cosmogonic w’riting is found in its true sense of an account of the 
origin of the present cosmos from some preceding state (which includes the 
possibility of Non-being, see *wu and you), two characteristics stand out. apart 
from the absence of a divine creator. Firstly, there is no element of explicit 
teleology. The universe is not there as part of some wider purpose, or to 
exhibit some message. Secondly, the universe is not a chance production, but 
is the result of the unfolding of an implicit order. 

One of the fullest and clearest early cosmogonies was composed by the 
astronomer, poet, technologist and courtier Zhang Heng jji \i[ (78-139; 1 C 
211—12) around 120 ce. It forms part of a text, Lingxian v .A (perhaps “The 
Numinous Structure"), in which he sets out to give a complete account of 
the large-scale order of heaven and earth. 

Before the Great Plainness (or Great Bans. Tatsu A <[) [came to be^ there wai 
dark limpidity and mysterious quiescence, dim and dark. No image of it can 
be formed. Its midst was void, its exterior was non-existence. Things remained 
thus for long ages; tliis is called obscurity (imngxmg rf ). It was the root of 
the Dao. 


m 
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When the root of the Dao had been established, from the nun-exatent (*w*) 
there grew existence (*wi). The Great Basis first began to sprout, to sprout 
though as yet with no outer sign. The was aii together, and all appeared as 
one—an undivided Chaos {hunAun bufbi jlf j'fe ^ vrj. So the AiYmml of the Dao 
(Daozht ] . ie., the Doo<U jing) say s 'There is a thing confusedly formed, bom 

before Heaven and Earth.*’ The body of its ^i could by no means yet be given a 
shape Its stillings and quickening could by no means yet be given regularity. 
Things remained thus for more long ages; this was (the stage called) vast and 
floodlike (pungfutiig tfi ?IJ). It was the stem of the Dao. 

When the stem of the Dao had been grown, creatures came into being and 
shapes were formed. At this stage, the original qi split and divided, hard and 
soft first divided, pure and turbid took up different positions. Heaven formed 
on the outside, and Earth became fixed within. Heaven took its body from 
the Yang, so it was round and in motion; Earth look its body from the Yin, so 
it was flat and quiescent. Through motion there was action and giving forth; 
through quiescence there was conjoining and transformation. Through bindmg 
together there was fertilization, and in time all the kinds of things were brought 
to growth. This is called the Great Origin (Taiyuan A l). It was the fruition 
of the Dao (Jleu Honshu, Zhi 10*21*. commentary) 

The presence of accounts of the emergence of the cosmos from non-cx- 
istencc and primal Chaos might prompt the obvious question as to whether 
(and if so when) it might revert to non-existence, and if so whether it might 
in time rcemerge. Such questions do not however seem to have been raised 
systematically in ancient China before the coming of Buddhism, and unlike 
the case of ancient Greece and later Europe, the question of the eternity or 
temporality of the existence of the cosmos does not seem to have been seen 
as an important issue. 

Christopher CULLEN 
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2. Taoist notions 

The return to the Ongm {yuan ), or to the Dao as the source and foundation 
of the w'orld. is one of the main notions running throughout Taoism. Several 
facets of this notion must be examined for its importance to be appreciated. 
First, Taoist waiters often compound the ideas of the absolute Origin and 
the beginning of existence. These ideas, however, arc not entirely equivalent 
while the Origin is an cvcr-prcscnt foundation in both space and time, the 
beginning of existence must be located in an unknown past. Second, both 
ideas arc equally paradoxical: on the one hand, the absolute Origin cannot 
be something determinate, but if it were nothing it would not be the Origin; 
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on the other hand, a beginning assumes that something already exists and 
that it has already begun to begin, as shown in *Zhuangzi 2. A third issue 
concerns the shift from unity to multiplicity: the notion of the Origin has the 
paradoxical feature of a limit or a threshold, as it is the moment in which the 
indeterminate Dao takes form. 

TTic following oudinc is only concerned with the notions of formation of 
the cosmos in Taoism, and docs not consider the related but different themes 
of the succession of plural worlds, or the ordering of the world by mythical 
emperors and other cultural heroes. 


Metaphorical time. The first brief hints of cosmogony in Taoism appear in 
some passages of DaoJe jing 21. 25. and 42. and arc frequently quoted in later 
texts. The theme was further expanded in descriptive, narrative, mythical, or 
thcogonic fashions, which arc often blended with each other. 

Time, measured in cosmic eras (kalpas, *jie) or in myriad pneumas 
occurs as a metaphor. The Origin-beginning of the cosmos is set in the remote 
past, to indicate that it is unlike anything occurring in the phenomenal world. 
Various cosmogonic stages, however, arc described as sequences of generations 
or transformations to emphasize the continuity between unity and multiplic¬ 
ity. Since in the Origin-beginning there is nothing, the texts rely on images 
evoking void, silence, desert, obscurity immobility, or an immense open space. 
Nevertheless, several terms that connote original Chaos contain the semantic 
indicator "water" (sfiui ^C) or "vegetation" (eao <V), in accordance with the 
claim that paradoxically there is something in this void—the first signs or 
sprouts of the world (c.g., Daodejing 21). 

The Origin-beginning is one: the Dao. the One (*yt), Original Pneuma 
(•yiiiiitip). or Chaos (* It imdun). This unity harbors the seed of multiplicity and 
the patterns of the world. It contains three principles merged in one: pneuma 
(^0, form (*xing). and matter (zhi ’T)» or Yin, Yang, and the Central Harmony 
(zhonghe ,:i (11). The number 3 represents in Taoism the notion of a complex 
and organized unity (sec •numerology). Numbers, which measure the time 
of prccosmic eras, symbolically express the maturation the three components 
must attain before they separate from each other. 


ThrvefaU andfix'cfoU patterns. Taoism employs two main cosmogonic patterns, 
one threefold and the other fivefold, which arc related to the vertical and 
horizontal axes of the world. From these patterns arise all other celestial and 
terrestrial configurations. 

The threefold pattern is first seen in the # Shengshen Jtng (Scripture of the 
Life-Giving Spirits: CT 318, ta-b). This •Lingfeao text associates three prccosmic 
eras with the Three Treasures (sanbao i), the teaching of Three Caverns 
(•sandong). and the Three Pneumas (sanqi sec *sanyuan) named 
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Mysterious (xuan g). Original (yuan :). and Inaugural (shi ft';). First, these 
mads arc blended in uniry in the Void, then they generate the highest Heavens, 
and finally they divide into Heaven and Eanh. Since the fifth century, this pattern 
has been enriched by texts that associate the Thice Pneumas with the three 
highest Heavens, the three corporeal divinities (the Three Primes. *ianyuan), 
the three qualities of the Dao—said to be invisible (yt rj), inaudible (xi £«) # 
and imperceptible (wet I ft) in Daodc jing 14—and the three bodies (sanshen 
f) or appearances of the Ultimate Truth. This view of a single but threefold 
Origin gave rise to meditation practices focused on the three corporeal dei¬ 
ties and to speculations on the Three Ones ( 9 sanyi); later it also merged with 
*ncidan notions. Another threefold pattern is represented by the 9 sanhuang. 
or Three Sovereigns, two of whom arc prccosmic. 

The fivefold pattern first appears in the Han "weft texts" (wcufcu rW : 
sec •taoism and the apocrtpha) and in the opening chapter of the *Ltai. 
This pattern imagines a genesis in five stages called Five Greats (wutai ii 
A: see fig. S): uiyi A Vj (Great Simplicity). tdidiM A f/J (Great Beginning), 
Mufu ft (Great Commencement), taisu A ii (Great Plainness), and 9 taijt 
A b: (Great Ultimate). The second, third and fourth stages arc the origin of 
pneuma. form, and matter, respectively. They evolve progressively but arc in a 
state of chaotic unity until they transform into the One (the nnjO. which is the 
"beginning of form/ This pattern was adopted by Taoist texts from the Tang 
penod onward, and was related to the •wuxirtg. In neuian, it was integrated 
with the view that the cosmos begins with the union of the trigrams qian ( r £ 
= (pure Yang) and lout i»|i == (pure Yin), which generate the eight trigrams 
(•fvigud); it was also related to fire phasing ( 9 huohou) and the birth of the im¬ 
mortal embryo ( 9 shengtat). 

In fact, there arc several variations of the main cosmogonic themes out¬ 
lined above. In the early Lingbao texts, for example, the number of prccosmic 
eras ranges from three to four or five, called Draconic Magnificence (longhan 
Extended Vigor (yankang jl Vermilion Brilliance (chiming ^ i|), 
Opening Luminary (kathuang lij ft*). and Higher Luminary (shanghuang :). 

Some of these prccosmic eras arc represented as former worlds. In addition, 
a syncretic tendency blended these systems together, creating an extremely 
complex cosmogonic process. In some instances. Taoist scriptures describe the 
state that antedates the world in an attempt to prove that they, or the schools 
which they represent, are anterior and superior to other scriptures or schools, 
in a "cosmological batdc" (Bokenkamp 1997.190) that generates a regressus ad 
infinitum. 

PrimonUal deities . Taoist cosmogonies arc often thcogonies, based on the notion 
of a god as cirator and teacher of the world. In this view, a primordial divinity 
exists in emptiness and takes form progressively. Transforming its name and 
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appearance, it fashions the celestial and human worlds that constitute its own 
body. This divinity governs and teaches through scriptures, first transmitted 
in Heaven and later to humans in written form. There was also disagreement 
about the identity of the primordial deity, who was usually thought to be either 
Yuanshi tianzun iC &? K (Celestial Worthy of Original Commencement; see 
•sanding) or *Liojun. In the Lingbao cosmogony, the Tianzun A* V (Celestial 
Worthy) takes the name Yuanshi tianzun in the Vermilion Brilliance era. The 
notion of gods changing appearances in prccosmic eras and throughout the 
history of humankind appears to be a compromise in the struggle for prior¬ 
ity among Taoist schools; all deities arc seen as names and apparitions of the 
one. primordial, and ultimate Truth, 
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Cosmology 


L Overview 

By the beginning of the impcnal age in China, the dominant patterns of 
cosmological thinking that had emerged were clearly of the correlative type. 
TTiis entry briefly introduces the two main patterns, those of Yin and Yang 
and the The next entry. "Cosmology: Taoist Notions,*" describes the 

application of these and other configurations of emblems in Taoism. 

Tut anil King. Let us consider first the simple binary scheme of Yin and Yang, two 
terms whose earliest identifiable meanings appear to be "the dark (northern) 
side of a hUT and "the sunny (southern) side of a hill." The cariicst lengthy 
statement of the Yin-Yang system comes from a text of the late third century 
bce found in the 168 bce tomb at *Mawangdui. entitled Cheng !•; (Designa¬ 
tions; trans. Yates 1997.155-39: see also Graham 1989. $30-^1). We arc told at 
the outset: “In sorting things out, use Yin and Yang." There then follows the 
list reproduced in table l It should be quite dear that Yin and Yang arc not 
substances of any kind, nor arc they "forces" or "energies"; they arc simply the 
names that label the typical partners in a whole series of parallel relationships. 
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Tabic 1. 


TIN 

TAHC 

TIN 

TAf*C 

Earth 

Heaven 

Child 

Father 

Autumn 

Spnng 

Younger brother 

Elder brother 

Winter 

Summer 

Younger 

Older 

Night 

Day 

Base 

Noble 

Small states 

Large states 

Narrow minded 

Broad msided 

Unimportant cutes 

Important states 

Mourning 

Taking a wife, 
begetting a child 

Non action 

Action 

Being controlled 
by others 

Controlling others 

Contracting 

Stretching 

Host 

Guest 

Minister 

Ruler 

Laborers 

Soldiers 

Below 

Abewr 

Silence 

Speedi 

Woman 

Man 

Receiving 

Giving 


Yin and Yang entities according to the *Mawangdui manuicrip: Che*£ 
(Design a Dons). Based on Yates 1997.169, and Graham 19*9. 


And clcariy nothing is Yin or Yang in itself and outside the context of a rela¬ 
tionship without Yin there is no Yang, and vice versa 

This simple system has a wide range of applications. Thus in Chinese 
medicine, a function such as digestion is seen as Yang, whereas the physical 
substrate that enables this function is seen as Yin. Supposing one has a severely 
malnourished patient. Yin-Yang thinking will draw attention to the need to 
restore both sides of the digestive partnership together, since a large meal given 
at once will demand Yang activity that the weakened Yin substrate cannot 
sustain. Thus initial nourishment should be small, with a gradual increase as 
function and substrate strengthen one another. 

Wuxing. By the early imperial period, another correlative system was also 
well elaborated—not in competition with Yin-Yang, but in complementary 
relation with il This was the so-called wuxing. a term which can reasonably 
be translated as Five Phases or Five Agents. Here the groupings go by fives, 
not by twos. The headings for this list of fivefold correlations are drawn from 
important elements in the functioning of the natural worid; Wood (mu lc) # 
Fire (hue 'A). Soil (tu | ), Metal (Jxn £). and Water (shui (C). The correlations 
of these five emblems arc shown in table 25. 

Clearly any pattern that can include numbers, seasons, directions, colors 
and types of animal is not talking of physical ingredients like the ancient Greek 
elements, but is correlating systems of relationship. But if Yin-Yang thinking 
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posits an alternation of activity, what happens when we have five phases? In 
fact two main types of pattern arc said to occur (see fig. 77). The so-called 
"production" sequence (xuangsheng fll'l ) follows the circumference of the 
circle, thus Wood grows from Water, Wood produced Fire, Fire produces Soil 
(ashes), Metals grow in the Soil (as was thought), and Water condenses on 
Metal. In the "conquest' sequence Qaangke ffl ft) shown by the cross-lines. 
Water puts out Fire, Fire melts Metal, Metal cuts Wood. Wood (as a primitive 
spade) digs Soil, and Soil dams up Water. 

Among other forms of correlative thinking in China was of course the elaborate 
system of correlations between the eight tngrams (*bagua) and the sixty-four 
hexagrams of the • Yijtng and the whole of the cosmos. The importance at¬ 
tached to such thinking varied from penod to period, and of course its suffered 
a major blow with the populaiization of the more mechanical style of modern 
scientific thinking. But it is certainly still alive and well in the world of Taoist 
practices, as well as in divination and traditional medicine. 

Christopher CULLEN 
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2 . Taoist notions 

While Confucianism mainly deals with relations among human beings in 
society, Taoism focuses on human rclanons with Nature unlike Confucians, 
Taotsts maintain that one cannot understand human affairs without know¬ 
ing how the cosmos functions, because the Dao is the totality of what exists 
and the whole world is a manifestation of the Dao. Moreover, in Taoism the 
human being is seen as a microcosm related in an analogical and organic way 
to the pattern of the world. In order to attain physical and mental health, and 
to achieve immortality, therefore, one should know and follow the cosmic 
laws. Cosmology thus plays a basic role in Taoism. That is why around the 
third century ce. when Confucianism rejected the cosmological speculations 
it had incorporated during the Han period. Taoism became the main heir of 
*fangshi lore and Han naturalistic thought, and contributed to their renewal 
in Neo-Confucianism from the eleventh century onward. 

The Taoist view of the cosmos. For the Taoist saint ( *shcngrcn ). first as depicted 
in the •Zhudngzi, the cosmological dimension serves as a means to go beyond 
the self. The world that Taoism deals with is not exactly the same as the worid 
of the cosmologists: Taoist cosmology is based on the common Yin-Yang and 
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*wuxing patterns, but adds a divine dimension to this 
system. The cosmos is an imaginary worid where "spirits 
arc embodied and bodies arc spiritualized" (see *xiang). 
\ ) jj Even more than dabes. cosmology therefore provides 

i the necessary mediation between the Absolute and the 

human beings. Accordingly, many Taoist practices aim 
at fashioning a material or ideal microcosm: the ritual 
altar, the alchemical laboratory, and the human body 
itself arc tools to know the cosmos, stride along it. and 
finally go beyond it. 

Taoist alchemists further state that a parcel of the 
Original Pneuma (•yintn^f), a spaiklc of light that ante¬ 
dates the formation of the world, lies within each and 
every thing and being (see 9 d\anhua). The way Taoists 
travel in the world thus runs in two directions, unlike 
the way of the cosmologists. not only from the Dao to 
multiplicity*, following the unfolding of the w orld (shun 
111. bt., "continuation"), but also from multiplicity to 
the Dao. in a reverse order (ni $. lit., "inversion") that 
Taoism calls "return" (‘fan). 

The foundation and source of the world is the One 
(*yi), an aspect of the Dao or the Original Pneuma. The 
world consequently has internal coherence and adheres 
to general laws and rhythms. These patterns regulate 
various systems which, despite their differences, resonate 
with each other with respect to these laws. Moreover, 
the w'orld is a continuum: although the human mind 
perceives divisions and reference points in the world, 
they only have a conventional and provisional value. Taoists emphasize this 
point more often and more strongly than the cosmologists. Various means 
are available to reconcile the unity of the w'orld with the multiplicity of its 
aspects. One stresses the "fluidity" of the Dao or the Original Pneuma. which 
can take all forms because it has none; another focuses on the circulation of 
the Original Pneuma which, like a whirlwind, spins the cosmos around and 
bestows a specific virtue or character to each of its sectors; while another 
offers a dynamic view of a constantly changing world, whose mutations 
happen in a way akin to birth or to a seed that grows into a tree, without any 
disruption. 

But the world cannot appear without taking form, which means that it 
requires outlines that delineate things and separate them from one another. 
This occurs through a long process of parturition from the indeterminate 
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Fig a The cotmcypnic 
sequence of the Fxvr 
GrcAis (wu/ji . kk 
Great Sunpliatr. Great 
Beginning. Great Com 
mencement. Great 
Plainness, and Great 
Ultimate. *£Xujfa hux 
)win (Corpus of Taoist 
Ritual. CT mo). 1.9b. 
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Formless (widi^ H. |R) to form (*xing). Then there appears the first and ulti¬ 
mate line." or limit, the *talji (Great Ultimate), which generates the division 
into two (Tin and Yang, or Heaven and Earth). These two basic principles 
do noc give birth to a dualisdc view of the world because they do not apply 
to the human world, but merely delineate its frame. The human world lies 
between these two limits, and Taoism is concerned with their mingling and 
fluctuation. 

NumrrtCiil ami geographical patterns. Unlike the cosmologists, Taoists privilege 
the number j instead of the number 4, which evokes the four seasons and 
the four major trigrams. As stated in Daoile jing 42. the number 3 represents 
the recovered Original Unity that gives birth to the “ten thousand things." 
Accordingly, the main structures of the world arc threefold and fivefold (see 
•jiinwM). The vertical structure is threefold and is mainly associated with three 
realms above, below; and in the middle. These arc variously called Tin, Yang, 
and Central Harmony <zfn>nghc : 1 fil. the median pneuma); or Heaven, Earth, 
and Humanity; or (by the early ‘Tianshi dao) Heaven. Earth, and Water (see 
under 'sanguan). The horizontal structure is fivefold, with the wuxm# as the 
main mark-points. 

The combination of the four cardinal directions with above and below’ 
constitute the traditional six directions of the w'orld mentioned in Taoists 
texts. The *Lingbao texts in turn borrow from Buddhism the notion of ten 
directions, or the eight directions of the compass plus above and below. 

Hie fantastic aspect of the Taoist world can be observed in its view of the 
underworld, the heavens, and what is above the heavens. North is the land of 
death and hells, while south is the land of salvation and paradise. The poles of 
die earth, where Taoists like to roam, are traditionally believed to be dangerous 
and inhabited by barbarians and monsters, but for the Taotsts they abound in 
propitious pneuma and deities (sec 0 yuanyau). 

For the Taotsts. finally, the Heaven and Earth that we know and inhabit are 
not eternal. They have a beginning and will undergo an apocalyptic end, only 
to be replaced by others. 

Isabelle ROB 1 NET 
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Macrocosm and microcosm 

Like several other cultures, China has developed the macrocosm-microcosm 
theory in different forms. Taoism has borrowed some of them and elaborated 
others. These multiple formulations are not restricted to the universe and the 
human being, as other components come into play. The first is the state: the 
human community with its codes, hierarchies, and physical seats of power 
ideally mirrors the configuration and onicr of Heaven; reciprocally. Heaven 
is an administrative system managed through bureaucratic procedures simi¬ 
lar to those performed at court and in government offices. The second is the 
ntual area, whose altars {tan )V) correspond to the cosmos and its temporal 
and spatial configurations. Other environments and surroundings, including 
gardens and gourds, are also said to represent a “cosmos in miniature." 

Cosmos, human being, society, and ritual area arc analogically related 
to each other, so that an event or an action that occurs within any of these 
domains can be relevant for the ochcrs; this is determined by the principle 
of "resonance" (graying lit. "impulse and response"), by which diings 
belonging to the same class or category (lot 'f) influence each other. Ritual, 
for instance, reestablishes the original bond between humans and gods, and a 
Real Man fzhenren) or a Saint (•sJtmgren) benefits the whole human commu¬ 
nity in which he lives by aligning himself with the forces that rule the cosmos. 
On the other hand, a ruler who ignores Heaven’s omens brings about natural 
calamities and social disturbances. 

In many cases, the conduits linking each domain to the others arc the ab¬ 
stract emblems of correlative cosmology, or the gods of the outer and inner 
pantheons. Emblems and gods arc related to each other, as several divinities 
correspond to cosmological notions. Symbolic numbers (see •numerology) 
and images (*xung) play a central role in establishing these relationships In 
Taoism, however; numbers and images also perform an even more important 
function, as they serve to express both the emanation from Dao to macrocosm, 
and the reverse process of return to the Dao C/an), which is often performed 
with the support of a microcosmic framework. 

Canurs, gods, and the human body. The macrocosm-microcosm theory bes at 
the core of correlative cosmology. The pattern of the Five Agents (•wuxing) in 
particular forges relations among various sets of entities and phenomena, such 
as numbers, colors, spatial directions, seasons, planets, musical notes, and so 
forth. Within these sets, the relation of the five viscera ( # wu2tfng) to the seasons 
and directions aligns the human microcosm to the macrocosmic categories of 
space and time. An example of the adaptation of this theory in Taoism is the 
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Fig. The Taoist altar as a microcosm. •Wkjfiing letup (Supreme Secret Esse nt ials; CT njflX 51.1a 
"Hie dug ram on the right is based an Ligerwey i9®7r. *6; see his comments ib*d. 
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practice of absorbing the pneumas (\ji) of the five directions (Maspero 1981, 
506-15; Eskildsen 1998,53-56). In other instances, the macrocosm-microcosm 
theory establishes looser analogies between cosmic phenomena and functions 
or organs of the human body. Here too, the identification with the cosmos 
is not only spatial but also temporal. Several Han texts, for example, indicate 
correspondences between the 360,365, or 366 days of the year and the identical 
numbers of joints (jie fcfi) in the body. 

TTic human being, moreover, is home to a host of major and minor gods. 
The most important among them dwell both in Heaven and within the indi¬ 
vidual, and therefore play a role in connecting the two realms. The gods who 
dwell in the three Cinnabar Fields ( m daniian) arc. according to different texts, 
the Three Primes C&anyuan, which represent ongirul, prccosmic pneumas) or 
the Three Ones Csanyi, which represent the three basic levels of the cosmos). 
The twenty-four body spirits formed by the three sets of Eight Effulgences 
(*hi/titg) arc also related to the three Cinnabar Fields; they correspond to the 
twenty-four jicqi p V, (energy nodes) of the year, and each set represents 
Heaven, Earth, and Humanity within the human being. In another formula¬ 
tion, the main inner gods rule over 18.000 other inner deities; when an adept 
meditates on these deities. Heaven "makes 18.000 more divinities descend 
to complete the inner body. This makes 56,000 gods altogether, who raise 
the whole body and let it ascend to Heaven" (•VWulumg biyao, 5 .i 2 b-i 4 b; see 
Maspero 1981,347. and Lagerwey 1981b, 79-80). The inner Landscape of divine 
beings and their palaces is depicted in the Neifing tu (Chart of the Inner Warp; 
see *Ncyntg ru and XiuzJtcn fit, and fig. 19), a representation related to other 
pictures that portray the body as a mountain, which in itself is a microcosm 
(Lagerwey 1991.127-4*; Despeux 1994. 194 - 98 ). 

Mdcrociwm and mierceosm irt ritual and akketny. Taoist ritual represents a complete 
time eye le. and its arrangement of altars reproduces the spatial structure of the 
cosmos (Lagerwey 1987c 25-48; see fig. 9). In a manner reminiscent of the body 
spirits mentioned above, an altar described in the •VWuJuirtg fayao (Supreme 
Secret Essentials) has each side measuring twenty-four feet, corresponding to 
the twenty-four periods of the year, and is provided with three tables assigned 
to the Three Sovereigns (*&anhuang) of Heaven. Earth, and Humanity < 49 .ia- 2 a; 
Lagerwey 1981b. 152-55). Spatial correspondences are also apparent in another 
altar, which is arranged in such a way as to correspond to the eight trigrams 
(•foagujjat its four sides and the four corners, and the twelve Earthly Branches 
(ifizfti hb i; sec •gtfrtzJii) along its periphery (Schippcr and Wang 19B6.191. fig. 
jX "The altar, moreover, is a microcosm not only in relation to the cosmos in 
its temporal and spatial aspects, but also to the deities who inhabit it. Images 
of these deities arc painted on scrolls and placed in positions (wet ) to which 
their respective gods descend to take part in the ceremony. 
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The macrocosm-microcosm theory is also one of the main modes of expres¬ 
sion in and *nadan (see fig. 10). Based on the emblems of correlative 

cosmology, the elixir represents all the temporal and spatial features of the 
cosmos. As stated in the *Zhouyi cantong qi (Token for the Agreement of the 
Three According to the of Changes), for instance, the 584 scruples (zltu >1) 

diat compose one symbolic pound of elixir correspond to the number of lines in 
the sixty-four hexagrams of the * Tying. Thus the elixir incorporates the cosmos 
and all us actual and potential changes. In both mfcbta and nndan, macrocosmic 
time sequences arc reproduced in the system of fire phasing (*huohou), while 
in waiddn the spatial arrangement of instruments on the alchemical altar is 
also established according to cosmological principles (Sivin 1980. 279-92). 
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Numerology 


In classical Chinese thought, numbers have a meaning germane to natural 
order. As natural order is a manifestation of the Dao, numbers play a primary 
role in cosmogony and cosmology. They arc said to have appeared along with 
images (*xuing). before forms and names. Heaven. Earth, and the “ten 

thousand things" (tvditwu AVW) arc born, move, and act through numbers 
that represent the movement and quiescence (*dong and;ing) of Yin and Yang, 
i.e., their rhythm and the laws governing their transformations. Numbers ap¬ 
plied to cosmogonic and cosmological cydcs. or to alchemical cydcs. measure 
penods of evolution, maturing, and decline, and their exhaustion marks the 
end of the world. Some numbers arc also significant marking points: they 
ascribe qualities, provide meaning, and serve as tools to correlate different 
domains—e.g., cosmos and body, Earth and Heaven, temporal and spatial 
distribunon—and make them commensurable, for instance, there arc three parts 
in the human body (head, chest, and abdomen) and three heavenly bodies 
(sun, moon, and stars), just as there arc three levels in the world (Heaven, 
Earth, and the space between them); there arc five viscera (*wuziiitg) in the 
body and five openings in the human face, as there arc five Agents (•wuxmg), 
five planets, and so forth. 
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Numbers can be cardinal or ordinal. One. in the sense of "unique," is either 
identified with the Dao or considered as an outcome of the Dao: it engenders 
the world by its unfolding. In the sense of "first." it is associated with the 
agent Water. The One splits into the TWo to give rise to the fundamental and 
dynamic bipolarity of the world. The Two in turn generate the Three, which 
represent Pnmoniial Unity and the joining of the two primordial entities. Five 
is the matrix of the quinary order based on the four cardinal directions and the 
center. As such it is the addition of Four plus One; but it also represents the 
Center, which both separates and links the "generative" (jftettg I ) numbers 
(from i to 5) and the "performative" (dieng /£) numbers (from 6 to 9). Six and 
nine arc the extreme numbers of Yin and Yang, the two complementary forces 
of the world represented by Water (Yin) and Fire (Yang). 

Since the world is the unfolding of the One to multiplicity, returning to the 
Ongin (*fan) means going back through time. The left-turning movement of 
Yang is the normal direction of this unfolding (shun Ifl. lit., "continuation"), 
which aims at giving life to other beings (procreation) but ultimately leads 
toward death. The right-turning movement of Yin is the direction of reversal 
and decrease (m jg, lit., "inversion"), the return to the Origin, the way to give 
life to the inner immortal embryo (‘shengtai. Embryo of Sainthood). Taoists 
therefore assume a progression of numbers from the One to Multiplicity as 
well as an inverse progression, the return to the One. 

However, numbers arc only metaphorical, as 'neULm alchemists, who heavily 
rely on them, often emphasize. Their role is limited by that which cannot be 
measured, comprehended, or ordered: the infinitely great and the infinitely 
small subtlety of movement and change. 
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DEITIES AND SPIRITS 


Deities: The pantheon 


Defining the Taoist pantheon depends on how one defines Taoism itself. The 
present entry briefly discusses the pantheon on the basis of selected sources in 
the Taoist Canon While these sources give a somewhat different image of the 
pantheon compared to the deities venerated in present-day Taoism, they help 
to show how the modern pantheon is the result of historical development. 

The Taoist pantheon, in fact, has always been extremely unstable. From 
earliest times, as new divinities were added, sonic older ones disappeared, 
and their ranking changed over time. An important factor in this fluidity has 
been the Chinese view of religion itself, in which the realm of the dcines 
reflected the structure of the imperial court, centered on the emperor who 
was considered the representative on earth of the supreme god. Shangdi 
fi (Highest Emperor). The imperial courts of Shangdi in Heaven and the 
emperor on earth shared a similar configuration. Thus the earthly emperor 
conferred tides on a large number of deities, and had the authority to decide 
which of them were orthodox and which were not. Consequently, the names 
and rankings of Taoist deities often depended on the imperial court. In later 
times the pantheon expanded through the incorporation of popular deities. 
In this sense, a dearly defined Taoist pantheon never existed in the past, any 
more than it exists in the present day. 

Early Taoist deities. The earliest record of a Taoist deity is associated with the 
worship of Laozi (‘Laojun, Loni Lao) within the Way of the Celestial Masters 
(*Tianshi dao). established by 'Zhang Daoling in the mid-second century ce. 
Laozi was also deified around the same time within the Later Han court (see 
under * Laozi which may halt: been influenced by the *Huang-Lao tradi¬ 

tion. There is very little evidence on how the veneration of Laozi was carried 
out by the Celestial Masters, but statues of Laozi as a sage who had attained 
the Dao certainly reflea a view' of this figure that had become widespread 
by the second century. 

No evidence can be found in the received text of the 'Taifnng ling (Senpeure 
of Great Peace) to link the contemporary Taiping dao K T i( | (Way of Great 
Peace, see •Yellow Turbans) to the Laozi cult. In the early fourth-century 
'Baopu zi (Book of the Master Who Embraces Simplicity). *Gc Hong (*83-343) 
describes Laozi as the founder of Taoism and states that certain talismans 
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(*fu) and secret rites originated with him. but docs not mention his cult. By 
the umc the ‘Shangqing texts appear in the middle of the fourth century, 
however, titles such as Laojun (Lord Lao) and Daojun fl /! (Lord of the Dao) 
point to a deification of Laozi and the Dao. One of the main deiucs then was 
Huangiao Jun M \z I ! (Yellow Old Lord, a name formed by the combination 
of die names of *Huangdi and Laozi). Meditating upon this deity and making 
it manifest within one's # itmun (the upper *dani\an or Cinnabar Field) was a 
way to attain immortality. Tlic highest development in the dcificaoon of the 
Dao is Yuanshi tianzun »!: Q; K 0 (Celestial Worthy of Original Commence¬ 
ment. see 0 sanqtng). TTiis deity, who appears in the *Lingbao texts of the fifth 
century, is the supreme god who is the “beginning of everything.” that is. the 
Dao. By comparison, the Northern Celestial Masters of “Kou Qianzhi (365?-44«) 
considered Laojun (Le.. the deified Laozi) to be the founder of Taoism. There 
were thus some differences in how the pantheon developed in northern and 
southern China. 

Tao Hongjlng's panthcen. It was *Tao Hongjmg(456-556) who first constructed 
a single pantheon synthesizing the various lineages of divinities from a Shang- 
qing viewpoint. This pantheon is contained in the 'Zhenhng weiye tu (Chart 
of the Ranks and Functions of the Real Numinous Beings), which served as 
the basis for later systematizations. In this work, the deities arc divided into 
seven ranks, with Yuanshi tianzun at the summit. Each rank is further divided 
into three classes, middle, left and tight, of which the middle is of the highest 
standing and the right is of the lowest. Yuanshi tianzun is ranked as the god 
of the middle class of the first rank and stands at the head of all the deities, 
residing in the Great Canopy Heaven (*Daluo tian) above the Three Clarities 
(•idrupng), i.e.. the celestial domains of Highest Clarity (jJuangiprtg). Jade Clarity 
(yuifing}. and Great Clarity (mining). 

Special features of the Zkenltng wexye tu arc that Laojun is placed in the 
fourth rank: that Confucian sages such as Yao *£, Shun £E. and Confucius 
himself arc ranked above him; and that emperors and well-known historical 
persons who have embraced Taoism arc listed as deities. The lowest, seventh 
rank is occupied by deities of the underworld and by "demon-officials" (gm- 
guan ‘liTO who serve the bureaucracy of hell. Placing Laojun in the fourth 
rank indicates not only the ideological standpoint of the Shangqing school, 
but also the fact that Taoism was no longer merely a belief in Laozi but had 
come to embrace a more complex ”Dao." 

Liter devebpmenu. The appearance of such works as the *Ycbae yiayuan )tng 
(Scripture on the Causes of Karmic Retribution), which mentions the belief 
in the Celestial Worthy Who Relieves Suffering (‘Jiuku tianzun) and its ten 
manifestations, indicates that Taoism continued to create new deities as new 
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scriptures were composed. Yuanshi tianzun remained the supreme deity until 
the Song dynasty, when Zhcnzong(r. 997-1022) made *Yuhuang. the Jade Sov¬ 
ereign. supreme god by imperial decree, and Huizong{r. 1100-1x25) bestowed 
upon him the utle of Haotian Yuhuang shangdi **i K ‘i‘ I >f: (Jade Sovereign 
of the Vast Heaven. Highest Emperor). At the same time, div ine or semidivine 
beings originally related to Buddhism and Confucianism were accepted into 
ranks of Taoist deities, a further demonstration of the ever-changing nature 
of the Taoist pantheon. 
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Demons and spirits 

Chinese demonology and related beliefs and practices became involved with 
the Taoist religion in at least three ways. Taoism incorporated a number of 
laic Zhou and Han ideas and techniques concerning demons and spirits. The 
demonization of deities of local, popular cults gave Taoists a way of distin¬ 
guishing themselves from popular religion. Taoists' rcincorporation of those 
same demons/popular gods allowed Taoism to draw upon the energies of the 
"shamanic substrate” or “popular complex” of Chinese religion. 

Incorporation of curly ideas Jitd techniques. Ancient. prc-Taoist ideas about the 
invisible world did not sharply divide its inhabitants into good and evil ones. 
The natures of variousgwtsJirn v ffli, “demons and sundry spirits.” ranged from 
the entirely malevolent to the potentially helpful. The early demonological 
tradition was devoted to identifying such spirits, figuring out the likelihood 
of their being harmful or helpful and. thus, whether one should seek to drive 
them off or obtain their aid (Harper 1985.459-60 and n. 1). 

TTic vitality of early demonography is attested in legends surrounding the 
sage king Yu's fl\ nine cauldrons, which, by depicting the "hundred (spirit! 
creatures" (batwu ‘ l |S) # allowed the people to know the forms of harmful 
spirits; extant texts such as the Shanhai)ing ill jftj 2 ? (Scripture of Mountains 
and Seas; see Kiang Chao-yuan 1937); and the numerous lost books on identi- 
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tying and controlling harmful spectres recorded in the bibliographic treatise 
of the Honshu (History of the Former Han). Archaeological evidence has 
been even more fruitful. A book whose title was probably Ruhu 11 »*! (Book 
of Days—much of the book's content is hcmcrological) was recovered in the 
mid-19705 from an early third century bce tomb in Shuihudi !«? lA* ftb (Hubei). 
One section called "Spellbinding ("Jic" ) begins with a brief prologue, after 
which virtually all of its seventy’ entries follow the same sequence: the type 
of demon is described and named, then appropriate cxorcistic measures arc 
prescribed (Harper 1985. csp. 492-94: Harper 1996). 

The most nouble example of the absorption of this dcmonographic tradi¬ 
tion into Taoism is the ca. 400 ce *Ni Iqxngguilu (Demon Statutes of NUqing; 
some parts of the text may be one or more centuries older). Most of die text 
is comprised of a roster of demons: rt If one knows the name of the demon, 
it will return to its real form (zfccnxing fi f;) and no longer harass one. ... 
The demon that is a tree sprite (mujing K f »V) is named Qunyao |!f ^..., The 
demon that is a tiger sprite is named Jianzhuang zi I ;ii p** (2.ia-b). Special 
attention is given to the spirits of the sixty days of the sexagesimal cycle (see 
•gtfnxJii). They have human forms, but arc covered only by red hair; they’ have 
cars but no eyes. If one remembers the appropriate demon's name for a given 
day (and. presumably, calls it out), then one can avoid its deptedauons (Mb-7b). 
The NUqing guilU also prescribes various protective spells and talismans for 
avoiding demonic harm. 

Thus the NUipngguihi. like the "Spellbinding" text written centuries before, 
places the same emphasis on magical control over demons through various 
cxorcistic measures, but especially through the ability to identity any given 
spccnc by name. Still, given that the Mining guifii is a Taoist scripture—revealed 
by the Most High Lond Lao (*Laojun) to the Celestial Master *Zhang Dao- 
ling—the nature and function of the demonic is presented in a very different 
context. The opening of the scripture describes the revelatory situation. In the 
beginning, people were fire from demonic harassment; demonic hordes were 
loosed upon the world only when the moral behavior of humankind deterio¬ 
rated (i ia). Followers of the Dao should have relatively little to fear if their 
actions remain correct; for them, problems only arise when demons overstep 
their correct functions (punishing cvd). The Nujpngguilii thus functioned to 
aid adherents when they encountered such rebellious demons. Taoist ethics 
(spelled out in a code of twenty-two items—for humans, not spirits—in y 3 
of the Nixinggmlii) became conjoined with the dcmonographic tradition. 

DctttoniZAixon of popuhir .infits. The addition of this moral component was 
not the only way in which Taoism changed the demonological tradition that 
had prcccdcd iL While early conceptions of the spirit world had drawn only a 
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vague and unstable line between good and evil supernatural beings, the Celes¬ 
tial Masters and their followers established a much sharper one. According 
to *Lu Xiujings ‘Daomen kdUe (Abridged Codes for the Taoist Community), 
one of the chief features of the new Taoist regime had been the following: 
’The spirits (ifien fli) do not cat or drink"—i.e.. the deities of local, popular 
cults were no longer to receive saenfirial offerings. Continued worship of such 
deities was forbidden as "licentious sacrifice" (•yinsi). Indeed, such gods were 
unmasked by Taoist revelation: they were really demons, "stale pneumas" (giup 
l& V\) of the demonic realm of the Six Heavens (see 'santian and button). Thus 
the gods" of die people are caricatured as rapacious exploiters, promising 
blessings to those who give them cult, but dealing out only impoverishment, 
disease, and cariy death (ra-b. nans. Nickerson 1996a, 352; sec also ‘Samian 
neijiejing, i. 6 a-b, trans. Bokenkamp 1997.216-17). 

The cosmology of the administration of the dead, the Six Heavens of 
•Fengdu, became highly developed in Taoism, for instance in;. 15-16 of the 
'Zhengae (Declarations of the Perfected). Draw ing on Han period accounts of 
Mount Tai (*Taishan. Shandong), the Zhengao sets out an elaborate bureau¬ 
cracy for this fabulous mountain in the northeastern seas, positions in which 
all arc filled by dead historical personages. Elsewhere, however, the *Shang- 
qing scriptures name talismans, spells, and texts for. inter aha, “eliminating." 
"overawing." and even “invoking" the demonic powers of the Six Heavens 
(Nickerson 1996b. csp. 582-83), again emphasizing the value of placing the 
powers of the demonic under the control of the adept through use of appropri¬ 
ate techniques, such as talismans, spells, or even the simple act of naming. 

From demon to god. Through meritorious service to the Dao, certain demons 
could move up through the ranks, eventually to the status of transcendent im¬ 
mortal, making the line between the divine and the demonic a highly porous 
one. According 10 the Zhengao, most of the demonic officials of the Six Heav¬ 
ens. after specified years of service and advancement through the ranks, can 
eventually reach transcendent status. Similarly, in the NUqiagguM the Celestial 
Master states that he is sending out demon lords of the five directions (wufang 
gutzhu li. fy |.), each with command over a myriad of demonic troops. If 
other spectres arc found to be "overstepping their bounds"—attacking with 
disease not only sinners but also good people—Taoists should call out the 
name of the appropriate demon lord (depending on the illness contracted). 
The demon lords are to disperse the recalcitrant demons, forcibly if neces¬ 
sary. and bring aid and succor to the worthy If they do this, then these lords 
eventually will rise above their demonic status and have their names listed 
on the Registers of Life (iJirnglu i- }♦': 6 . 2 a-b; see similar language in the fifth 
century stratum of the • Dongyuan shenzhou jtng, 2 . 6 a- 7 b). 
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This pattern was to become even more common in ensuing centuries. Zhao 
Gongming M HIJ is named in # Tao Hongjing's ow r n notes in the Zhengao 
as a fever demon (10.17b). However, the Mtyt'nggitlM names Zhao as one of 
the demon lords just mentioned—and hence as a spirit capable of rising from 
demonic to divine status. This was precisely what happened. By Song times, 
Zhao had become a Taoist spint-gcneral, one of the Pnmc Marshals (y\mnshum 
JU ill!). His powers, and those of his subordinates, could then be drawn upon 
by Taoist priests and lay ritual masters (*jashi). Similar careers—from object 
of popular cult to a place in the Taoist pantheon—may be traced for other 
figures who became important in Song and later times, e.g. * Wen Qiong and 
Ma Sheng f.V) (Lagerwey 1987c. 241-52; Ccdzich 1995; Davis E. 2001. csp. 
278-79 note 14. and 284-87 note 49). However, this is not to say all followers 
of such deities took cogniza n ce of the Taoist "superscriptions” that turned 
the gods of the people into Taoist spirit-functionaries (Katz P. R. 1990; Katz 
P. R. 1995a)- Nor was it the ease that the tensions between local cults, on the 
one hand, and Taoism (together w ith central government authority), on the 
other, had become completely relaxed. State officials, sometimes themselves 
trained in Taoist cxorcistic techniques, might still come into conflict with local 
deities and their supporters (Boltz J. M. 199*2). 

Although the barriers separating the Taoist/divine from the popular/ de¬ 
monic became even more permeable during Song times, they still continued 
to exist, and the Song produced its share of “demon statutes': the Shangqing 
gusui Imgwenguilu L 11 «'. v ; (Devils Code of the Spinal Numi¬ 
nous Senpt of the Highest Clarity; CT 461). edited by *Dcng Yougong some 
time before 1116. and several others. How'ever. these new statutes were very 
different from the medieval NUqing gutlii. The Song statutes address demons 
themselves—such as those that attach themselves to or possess humans—and 
also members of the lower echelons of the Taoist otherworldly administra¬ 
tion, such as spirit generals and their minions (and even Taoist ritual masters), 
who fail to protect people from demons. Such statutes then go on to specify 
the punishments to be suffered by the guilty. Hence, disease and misfortune 
were no longer attributed to the misbehavior of the afflicted, to human sin¬ 
ners. but instead to the demons and other beings that had allowed people to 
be harmed in the first place (Davis E. 2001, 22-23, 41-42). The medieval link 
between misfortune and immorality had been severed, and thus the forces 
of the spirit world were expected only to behave property and leave people 
alone (or help them), not to enforce a revealed Taoist moral code. 

The thiec modes of interacnon between Taoism and demonology delineated 
above may appear to represent chronological phases. Contemporary practice, 
however, evinces the continued prevalence of each of those several modes of 
interrelationship. For instance, the horoscopic calculations, sometimes carried 
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out by Taoist priests or ritual-masters themselves, that determine which malign 
astral spirit a client may have ’offended'' (fan jR) or "bumped into” (chong fti) 
can be traced back to ancient mantic practices, including those described in 
the Ruhu. And today as wclL the identification of such malefic spirits leads to 
subsequent exorastic rites (Hou Ching-lang i 979 >« 
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gui; taoism and popular religion 


Otherworldly bureaucracy 


Taoist tens abound in bureaucratic elements and images, particularly in their 
view of the ochcrworld and the relation of Taoist adepts to it. Far from being 
a Taoist innovation, these bureaucratic features arc borrowed from eariicr 
religious practices and ideas. At the time of the Shang dynast)’, the othcrworld 
was ruled by hierarchically ranked deceased members of the royal family. 
The interaction between the living rulers and these otherworidly beings was 
already marked by bureaucratic elements, such as the importance of written 
documents, the fulfillment of duties, the use of titles, and the emphasis on 
hierarchy and order (Kcightlcy 1978b). The Zhou dynasty built on this image, 
presenting an afterlife ruled by a celestial sovereign surrounded by a court of 
deceased nobles. Archaeological evidence and tomb texts show that by the 
second century bce. when China had already established a centralized system 
of government, the othcrworld was conceived of as a complex bureaucratic 
administration. Both the pantheon of otherworldly beings, hierarchically ar¬ 
ranged into offices with fixed utics and roles, and the manner of interaction 
through written communiques and even bribes was based on 2 bureaucratic 
idiom. 

One major function of the otherworldly bureaucracy was rccond-kecping. 
Offices and officials in charge of these documents appear in funerary texts 
os early as the second century bce. In particular. Mount Tai (*Taishan, Shan¬ 
dong) developed in the early Han dynasty as an administrative and judiciary 
site responsible for determining the life span of individuals. This concern 
with techniques for procuring longevity and the view of ihc othcrworld as 
monitoring human behavior was part of a common ideology, which later 
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reappeared not only in Taoism and Buddhism but also in zhtguat f texts 
C rcconJs of the strange"; Campany 1996). From these shared religious ideas. 
Taoism adopted various offices and officials in charge of longevity and the 
registers of life and death, such as the Director of Destinies (•Siming), and 
added new ones, such as the Three Offices (*sanguan, of Heaven. Earth, and 
Water). These deities, who inspected human behavior, could adversely affect 
one's life span, prevent advancement in the celestial hierarchy, or relegate one 
to the tortures of die 'earth prisons" (diyii tfb y.) until merit from descendants 
would set one free. 

Entering the irtherwoHdly pantheon. Despite the wholesale adoption of the oth- 
erworid as a record-keeping archive in charge of life spans. Taoism focused 
on transcendence rather than longevity as die primary goal. In the *Baopu rt, 
an carly-fourth-ccntury work, longevity is suboniinated as a means to aid in 
the acquisition of transcendence (xian |; see •xurtfeit). In the slighdy later 
•Shangqing tradition, transcendence in turn is relegated to a position inferior 
to that of a Perfected fzhenren). 

The Shangqing tradition provided a detailed description of the otherworldly 
realm, which formed the basis of all later Taoist ideas on the othcrworld. 
Below the Heavens of the Three Clarities (*sanqing), the middle of which 
houses the Perfected and the lowest of which hosts the transcendents, arc the 
Nine Palaces ( # jingor$) and the Grotto-Heavens (di>ttgriii«; see *dt>ngrum and 
fudi), the latter of which arc populated by earthly transcendents (dxan |lj 
(ill). The lowest realm, the Six Heavens (iinrian; see *santian and fturian) and 
•Fengdu, arc the administrative abodes of those who have not attained the 
rank of Perfected or Transcendent. 

Those who do not become Perfected in this life undergo post-mortem re¬ 
finement. advancing through the ranks of the othcrworld in much the same 
manner as in the secular bureaucracy. This preoccupation with appointment to 
office and promotion is found in the * Zhengao (Declarations of the Perfected), 
which reflects the concerns of an elite recently pushed from political office 
and power. 

Control over the otherworldly bureaucracy. In an attempt to differentiate themselves 
horn other religious specialists, the Taoists adopted a role similar to the one 
played by Han dynasty officials. They borrowed the image of a bureaucratic 
othcrwurld, abolished sacrifices to the demons of popular religion (not sanc¬ 
tioned either by Taoism or the state), replaced blood sacrifices with written 
communiques to the gods, and incorporated popular deities into the Taoist 
pantheon as minor gods (and Han officials as transcendents). 

Taoist pnests wield control over the otherworldly bureaucracy through reg¬ 
isters (*lu) received during ordination. Adepts interact with this otherworldly 
bureaucracy both in ritual and in visualization. Since the body is a microcosm 
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of the external world, they journey within themselves to address the deities 
of the cosmos and to lay documents before celestial officials. 

Amy Lynn MILLER 
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% DEATH AND AFTERLIFE; DEITIES! THE PANTHEON. HELL; TAOISM AND CHINESE 
MYTHOLOGY 


Hell 

In die Western world, hell typically refers to a place of eternal punishment 
where people arc sent as retribution for their sins. In Taoism, the same sort 
of realm exists as a counterpart to celestial spheres, however. Taoist hell is 
usually a temporary’ abode, not necessarily for those who arc damned but 
for those who arc not yet part of the celestial hierarchy. The inhabitants can 
escape from this netherworld, in which they may or may not endure bodily 
punishments, either by working their w*ay up the ranks of the otherworldly 
bureaucracy’ or through the merit of their living descendants. 

Eirfy Chinese ideas of dir oihemorid. Many features of the Taoist hell have their 
roots in earlier Chinese ideas. During the Shang dynasty; the othcrworld was 
composed of deceased members of the royal family (Kcightlcy 1978b). This royal 
image continued into the Zhou period, when the heavens were administered 
by a celestial ruler surrounded by a court of nobles. This paradise was paired 
with a subterranean realm, usually called the Yellow Springs (JiMdngqiidn ft 
9 .). where, one supposes, commoners went to labor on waterworks as they 
had in this wo rid. 

According to Han dynasty tomb texts, by the second century bce the oth- 
erworid was fully bureaucratized and replete with tax offices, tribunals, and 
prisons, a virtual mirror of the government in this world. As in the Yellow 
Springs, the dead were locked away with the help of jailors (yushi \) t It) beneath 
the sacred mountains, particularly Mount Tai (*Taishan. Shandong), to keep 
them from harming the living. A celestial ruler and administration governed 
these subterranean offices, recalling the Zhou dynasty* dichotomy between 
cclcsoal and subterranean realms. Registers (*lu) recorded ones life span as 
well as good and bad deeds committed. The use of the term )ie V (to release 
from culpability) in these documents indicates that the 0 hun and po souls of 
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the dead were imprisoned for misdeeds, though punishments arc not nude 
explicit The toots of a bureaucratic othcrworld where the dead were judged 
was coalescing, 

Taoist views. In addition to inheriting the idea of a celestial bureaucracy and 
the image of a bureaucratized subterranean world filled with interrogations, 
judgements, and imprisonment, Taoism also retained the dichotomy between 
celestial and terrestrial realms and the belief that the dead could physically 
harm the living. 

In the 'Tatping Jing (Scripture of Great Peace), a text of the second cen¬ 
tury ce, there ate four cclcsoal judicial departments (cao \) where deeds 
arc monitored and registers kept, reminiscent of the Four Palaces (sigong i T 
>*{) or Four Guandians (sxshou F 1 ) «f) mentioned in the •Huirimin zi (Major 
1993.6H, Ho. 296). Those who commit evil deeds arc afflicted by disease, haw 
their life spans shortened, and after death face torture under interrogation, 
reflecting Han dynasty penal practices; the Celestial Masters ( 4 Tianshi dao) 
tradition similarly stressed longevity and often saw disease as a punishment 
for misdeeds. The Three Offices (*rangwdn. of Heaven. Earth, and Water) in 
the odicrwotld judge the affairs of the living and send ‘gui (low-ranking de¬ 
monic officials) to afflict them with illness, recalling earlier ideas of the dead 
harming the living. These gw dwell in the Six Heavens (hucun), an abode for 
non-initiates, in contrast to Taoists who inhabit the Three Heavens (wnruin; 
sec *santian and Ituttan). 

The *Shangqing tradition adopted and elaborated on this administrative 
structure of the otherworid. In their systematization, the Six Heavens arc 
situated beneath Mount Luofeng it: . also called *Fcngdu (the name of the 
Zhou dynasty capital). This subterranean realm is home to souls who have 
acquired merit through moral behavior or mcditational techniques, but not 
in sufficient quantity to enter the ranks of the celestial hierarchy. They arc 
interrogated and judged by the Three Offices, which either assign them to 
minor bureaucratic posts as gut or condemn them to corvee labor. 

BvtUhisi influence . In the mid-second century ce. when Buddhist su/mr began 
to be translated into Chinese, the ideas of karma and reincarnation found their 
way into the Taoist conception of the othcrworld. Although by this time the 
Chinese had a well-developed idea of the othcrworld as a bureaucratic realm 
and a prison, conceptualizations focused on administrative procedures and 
the process of interrogation and torture. The living were often punished with 
disease, post-mortem punishments were not described in detail. Buddhism 
introduced a systematic structure of hells and elaborate tortures that led to 
vivid descriptions of the punishments and sufferings endured in Taoist texts, 
particularly those of the eariy ‘Lingbao tradition (ca. 400 ce). 
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Among the terms used in the Lingbao corpus to refer to the otherworldly 
realm for sinners is diyu £*, ("earth prisons"). Traditionally understood as 
introduced by Buddhism, this term meshed well with the Chinese image of 
the othcrwoiid as a subterranean penal institution While punishments and 
tortures, based on Han penal codes as well as on Buddhist hells, arc elaborately 
described, Lingbao scriptures focus on saving the inhabitants of hell, and on 
the numerous rites to do so. Influenced by the Buddhist ideas of universal 
salvation (*pu*iu) and the transfer of merit, these rites erase the names of the 
unfortunate from the registers of the dead, inscribe them in the registers of 
transcendents, and either cause their transfer to the Heavenly Hall (tuintiing 
H v") or ensure a propitious rebirth. 

In the early tenth century, Buddhist and Chinese ideas on the otherworid 
coalesced in the appearance of the Buddhist Shi wangling I I vv (Scripture 
of the Ten Kings; Tciscr 1994). A few centuries later, Taoism responded with 
similar scriptures on the tribunals of the ten Perfected Lonis (zhenjun i'i 1 ;), 
one with the most complete bureaucracy being the Difii shtwang baJu yi IHj .\fi 

i l V i £ \k (Liturgies for Salvation from the Ten Kings of the Earth Admin¬ 
istration; CT 215; Tciscr 1995. 137). In the twelfth century. 4 Shcnxiao ntuals. 
developing out of Lingbao funerary ceremonies, involved saving the dead 
from hell through meditation and visualization techniques. In the last several 
centuries, ideas on hell which developed in Taoist and Buddhist contexts have 
continued in popular morality books fshanshu). 
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SACRED SITES 


Taoist sacred sites 

In considering Taoist sacred sites, it might be best to begin by distinguish¬ 
ing between natural sites (caves and mountains) and man-made sanctuaries 
(temples, monasteries, and shrines). For Taoist practmoocrs. mountains and 
eaves arc sites for the practice of self-cultivation, the goal of which was to 
attain longevity or immortality'. They also constitute places of refuge, lib¬ 
eration. and transcendence. Worship at such natural sites involves a journey 
that can be either upwaid or inward, or in some eases both. For mountains, 
the journey’s goal is not to attain the summit, but to locate and enter caves 
containing Grotto-Heavens (*dongcidn). Such a journey is in many ways a rite 
of passage, involving entry through portals and the crossing of streams. The 
journey can be fraught with danger, and adepts had to purify themselves and 
perform rituals before ascending. Mountains arc also renowned for containing 
exotic animals, for example deer and cranes. 

Mountains have traditionally been home to all manner of hermits or recluses 
(yinshi £5 • *). Like their Near Eastern counterparts, some remained secluded 
throughout their religious careers, but others chose to return to the world after 
completing their regimens or self-cultivation or asceticism in order to advise 
emperors or provide succor and salvation for the masses (Brown 1982; Eskild- 
sen 1998. Porter 1993)- These adepts also studied a mountain's flora, especially 
medicinal herbs that could be used in preparing alchemical elixirs. They were 
also interested in the mountain s gcomancy ( fengshut 1ft 'K), including a site s 
“earth texture" (dmen )|b Jo Ward 1995). Of particular significance were texts 
that attempted to guide practitioners through underground passages to the 
Grotto-Heavens below the mountains, such as the • Wuyuc zficuong tu (Charts 
of the Real Forms of the Five Peaks), and the Fengdu shun zhenxtng tu .'l fill 
illIfl (Chart of the Real Form of Mount Fengdu). The Grotto-Heavens 
on mountains often contained scriptures and treasures (especially swords) 
hidden in these caves by immortals, and the most fortunate adepts might even 
encounter an immortal in person. Some Taoist mountains could also be sites 
for ritual suicide, including ingesting poisonous elixirs or throwing one's body 
off a cliff (Strickmann 1979.129-38; Lagerwey 1992.319-20). 

Perhaps the best-known Chinese mountains with dear links to Taoism— 
and in most cases Buddhism as well—arc the Five Peaks (*wiyne): *Taishan 
(Shandong), # Hcngshan • (Hunan), ‘Huashan (Shaanxi), # Hcngshan fV il 
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(Shanxi). and * 5 ongshan (Henan). Taoist masters also produced hierarchical 
ranking of the ten great and thirty-six lesser Grotto-Heavens and seventy- 
two Blissful Lands There arc also the so-called guardian mountains 

(zhmshun \ llj), which arc said to have been spatially fixed during the Zhou 
dynasty. Other important mountains have been intimately linked to the history 
of Taoist movements, including *Longhu shan and the Way of the Celestial 
Masters (*Tianshi dao) movement: *Maoshan and *Shangqing; Zhongnan 
shan itj l and ‘Quanzhen. etc. At the same time, however, no mountain 
was the exclusive property’ of a particular Taoist movement, and many were 
home to Buddhist and other non-Taoist practitioners. Taken as a whole, the 
location of mountains and Grotto-Heavens neatly matches the pattern of 
Taoism's historical growth. 

While mountains and eaves can be imposing wonders, on another level 
they’ can serve as both macrocosm and microcosm. In China and the West, the 
grotto has long been a metaphor for the cosmos (Miller 1982: Stein R. A. 1990; 
Vcrcllen 1995). In China, a grotto can symbolize both the womb that gives life, 
and a tomb that houses the dead. Cave entrances were literally referred to as 
"mouths of the mountain" (shankou ill I |), from which issued the *qt exhaled 
by the mountain. In some texts, the inside of a mountain is conceived of as a 
respiratory system. 

Records of man-made Taoist sites date back to at least the Han dynasty'. 
Sudi sites ranged in size from small "quiet chambers** (•jlrtgsfci) and thatched 
huts (In ), where adepts could practice self-cultivation, to monasteries and 
abbeys (guan fti 1 \ where Taoist monks and nuns resided and practiced self- 
cultivation. and large-scale palaces (gong *) often patronized by the imperial 
court. The layout of a Taoist sacred site could vary’ significantly, but in general 
their sacred space seems to have been arranged in a way that would present 
the Taoist pantheon and Taoist cosmology to practitioners and local worship¬ 
pers (Stcinhardt 2000). Like mountains, few Taoist temples were exclusively 
Taoist, but also coexisted with Buddhist and especially local cult sites (Katz P. 
R. 1999. 4 I- 5 L Robson 1995)- Temples also preserved examples of Taoist art, 
and were sites for the performance of Taoist music. Their festivals (yingsltm 
sdihut |l W» t V ( 7 ) and temple fairs (muiohui ’<• ) provided an important occa¬ 
sion for interaction between Taoists, officials, elites, and members of the local 
community. Of particular significance were the lay associations (Jim v7) that 
worked with Taoists to organize these events, which were also occasions for 
pciiormanccs of local dramas and intensive economic activities (see *taoist 
lay associations). Taoist temples were also sites for pilgrimages, during 
which worshippers approached a sacred mountain or temple (chaoshan .11 ill; 
cfuiiuhrng • *JI ) and presented incense to its deity (•jirtfung). (See also the 
entry ^temples and shrines). 
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Viewed from a social historical perspective, both natural and man-made 
Taoist sacred sites featured extensive interaction between Taoists and lay wor¬ 
shippers. who attempted to impose their interpretations and representations 
on sacred space by means of a wide range of texts, including stele inscriptions, 
gazetteers, murals, rituals, oral traditions, and dramatic performances. As 
recent work on the Palace of Eternal Joy ('Yonglc gong) and other temples 
has shown. Taoist sites were diverse and complicated, and represented a mul¬ 
tiplicity of meanings to different groups of patrons (Katz R R. 1999.16-17 and 
50-51; Miller T. G. 2000). 
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VIEWS OF THE HUMAN BEING 


Taoist views of the human body 

TTirce main terms define the traditional Chinese views of the human body. 
The first, fi R * or "body," designates the physical frame as an ordered whole 
made of interdependent parts. The second, *x\ng or "form," mainly refers 
to the body as the counterpan and residence of spirit (‘shot; see ‘hanxtng). 
The third, ifirn ‘‘f or ’ person." denotes the whole human being, including 
its non-material aspects ranging from thinking and feeling to personality and 
social role. These terms show that the Western notion of ~body” as physical 
structure is inadequate to convey the complexity of the Chinese view's. The 
specifically Taoist view's arc further enriched by significant varieties among 
different traditions. In the absence of a single way of seeing the body shared 
by all Taoist traditions, this entry' outlines some of the main themes that 
emerge from different contexts. 

fiiftiy dud state. The human body and the state arc two microcosms related not 
only to the macrocosm but also to each other (see ‘macrocosm and micro¬ 
cosm). The body is often described with bureaucratic metaphors, and govern¬ 
ing the state is often likened to self-cultivation. This analogy runs throughout 
Heshang gong’s | !; & commentary to the )ing and is restated in later 
texts. One of Heshang gong’s relevant passages reads: “If in governing the 
body one cherishes one’s breath, the body will be complete. If in governing the 
country one cherishes the people, the country* will be peaceful. Governing the 
body means to inhale and exhale essence and pneuma (*jing and # ^i) without 
letting one’s cars hear them. Governing the country means to distribute virtue 
(*de) and bestow* grace (Jnu U.) without Ictnng the lower ones know* it" CLaozi 
Heshang gong zhangju 10; see Erkes 1950.27). At the center of the bureaucratic 
metaphor are the five viscera (‘wuzdng), described as ’’offices’* (or ’’officers.” 
guan •;) in both Taoist and medical texts including the ‘Huiingdi netjing (Inner 
Scripture of the Yellow Emperor; Suwtn fR], see. J.8). 

Body and cosmos. Taoism adds much to the theory of the correspondence 
between cosmos and human body, beginning with descriptions that focus 
on ‘Laojun. the divine aspect of LaozL According to the 0 Laozi buinhua )tng 
(Scripture of the Transformations of Laozi). the ‘Kaitian /ing (Scripture of the 
Opening of Heaven), and other texts, Laozi exists at the beginning of the for¬ 
mation of the cosmos and reappears throughout human history, transforming 
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Fi£ it. An rnimorul Pi:ruing by Lung tCii 1 H*i 
(thirteenth century). National Palace Museum. 
Taipei. Taiwan. Republic of China.. 


his body each bmc. In other instances, the cosmos itself is seen as the body 
of Laozi. a theme that appears to have originated in myths concerning Pan 
Gu 1;i iV. the "cosmic man" (Seidel 1969,93-96; Girardot 1983,191-97). A text 
quoted in the Buddhist ‘Xuiodao /im (Essays to Ridicule the Dao) describes 
the cosmic body of Laozi as follows: "Laozi transformed his body. His left 
eye became the sun; his right eye. the moon; his head. Mount * Kunlun; his 
bcanl, the planets and constellations; his bones, the dragons, his flesh, the 
quadrupeds: his intestine, the snakes: his stomach, the sea; his fingers, the 
five peaks (‘wttyueX his hair, the trees and the herbs; his heart, the Flowery 
Canopy (huagai •*; fa, i.c.. Cassiopea in heaven and the lungs in the body); 
and his kidneys, the Real Father and the Real Mother of humanity” (T. 2103, 
9.144b; see Kohn 1995a. 54 - 55 ). 

Attesting to the continuity among different times and traditions, an echo of 
this passage is found in an invocation that the Taoist priest pronounces at the 
beginning of the Offering (‘/bio) ritual, when he performs a senes of purifica¬ 
tions of outer and inner space. With the Great Spell for the Transformation 
of the Body (dd btanshen zhou ‘ f "LX the priest identifies himself with 
the cosmos and with some of the divinities who inhabit it (Lagenvey 19B7C. 
71-72; Andersen 1995, * 95 ; sec under *buinshen). 


The body as residence of gods and spirits. The spirits of the viscera have a human 
shape and the texts provide details on their names, heights, garments, and 
functions. Since the earliest descriptions, found in the *Taiping jing (Scripture 









Pig. ix. (a) On the left, the bead surrounded by the three •him, the seven *jv. and 
the four emhlematx animals /•sift*#; on the right, locations of deities and nomen 
diture of components of the head, lb) Lon of the inner body, viewed from the left 
side and the nght side, (c) The trunk and the five viscera, viewed from the front 
and the back. Representations attributed to Yanluo zi t; ,'f j {tenth century?), in 
'Xaakm ihiiha (Ten Books on the Cultivaoon of Perfection: CT 265). i»ia 3b. 
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Fig, ij. The human body represented as a mountain. Depicted here are the Cinnabar 
FieVis (MiinrAia). the Ihne Fosses l uan\ and the palaces of the inner deincs Dwrot 

shanipinmu^mgiitiyx * v <lnner Meaning of the Wondnxis Smjxiire 

of the Upper Chapters an Salvaooo; CT 90X *1 b. See Despcux 1994. jS 40. 


of Grcac Peace; Robinct 1993. 64-66). these details arc provided as support for 
meditation: visualizing the inner 
real abodes and perform their functions, while their departure would result 
in illness and death. More extended descriptions of the inner deities arc found 
in the *Hiuingrmg jtng (Scripture of the Yellow Court) and especially m the 
*Laozi zhongjing (Central Scripture of Laozi), and were later developed by the 
•Shangqing school The Huangtingjing describes the gods of the five viscera 
and of the •ntwan, the upper Cinnabar Field ( *dantian ) located in the region 
of the brain. The Laozi zhongjing features a group of deities who dwell in dif¬ 
ferent regions of the human body, all of whom arc differerent forms taken 


Rods causes them to remain in their corpo- 
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by the Great One (*Taiyi). In both texts, the deities of the viscera perform 
administrative functions within the body, establishing a link with the views 
of the medical texts referred to above. 

In other instances, the viscera arc die seats of impersonal forces. Accord¬ 
ing to the Heshang gong commentary and to medical texts, the "soul" 
(representing the Yang components of the human being), the *po "soul" 
(representing the Yin components), the essence the spirit (•shew), and 

the Intenuon ( # yi) respectively reside in the liver, lungs, kidneys, heart, and 
spleen. Elsewhere, hun and po arc represented in a divinized form; in this ease, 
the hun deities are said to number three and the po seven (sec fig. 4a). They 
arc often mentioned with the "three corpses" and "nine worms** (*sansfn and 
jiuchong), malevolent spirits who report the faults and sins of the individual in 
which they dwell to the Director of Destinies (*Siming). Accumulating merit 
through good actions, abstaining from cereals and performing rites 

on the •gengrhen day (the fifty-seventh of the sexagesimal cycle) were among 
the methods used to neutralize them. 

The body as mountain and landscape. The m Wushang Hyao (Supreme Secret 
Principles, 41.3b; Lagerwey 1981b, 136) associates the Authentic Talismans of 
the Five Emperors (wwdi zhenfu tirfi i\ ft ) with the five planets in heaven, 
the five sacred mountains on earth, and the five viscera in the human body. 
The body itself is often represented as a mountain (Despeux 1990, 194-98; 
Lagerwey 1991.127-42). Liang Kai (I (thirteenth century) painted a famous 
scroll that depicts an immortal—possibly meant to be Laozi himself—as a 
mountain, using the technique normally applied for painting landscapes (fig. 
11). Images of the body as a mountain arc also found in Taoist texts (for an 
example, see fig. 13). They illustrate loci in the body that are important for the 
practices of Nourishing Life (•>v 3 ngskcng) and inner alchemy (*nridiin). Some 
of these sites arc represented as palaces that function as headquarters for the 
administration of the inner body: here too the metaphor of the government 
of the country as the government of the body is apparent. In turn, the visual 
depictions of the body as a mountain arc related to the best-known Taoist 
image of the inner body, the Neijmg tu (Chart of the Inner Warp; see m Nci)ing 
ru and Xiuzhcn m. and figs. 60 and 61), which maps the body as a landscape 
whose features (e.g., the watercourse, the mill, the furnace) have symbolic 
meanings in netdan . (For another example, see fig. 19.) 

The body in inner alchemy. The neidan view' of the body is complex, and remark¬ 
able differences occur among various subtradioons and authors. In general, the 
main components of the inner elixir (essence, pneuma. and spirit, or "jtng. qi , 
and sfien), as well as the tripod and the furnace (•dfitgbt), are said to be found 
within the human being. Beyond this basic premise, neidan shares some of 
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the views outlined above and dismisses others. For instance, it inherits from 
traditional medicine the importance of the Control and Function channels 
(\iumdi and rcnmiii) that play a central role in the circulation of essence (see 
•rJuJufun); on the other hand, nnddn practice as it was codified during the 
Song period docs not involve visualizing the inner gods. 

Neidan, however, is more than a technique, and the importance it gives to 
immaterial notions such as inner nature and vital force ( # xtng and ming), or 
inner nature and individual quaboes fi and i|i#ig ti’j ) t shows that its focus 
is not the physical body. *Li Daochun (fl. 1288-92) explains that the various 
notions and practices have multiple points of application" or “points of opera¬ 
tion'' chu (1 l|| lii); they take on different meanings at different levels, 

from the physical to the spiritual and beyond this distinction (see especially 
‘Zkonghc )i, 2 .i 5 b-i 7 a). An example is the Mysterious Pass Cxwingiuin). which 
according to different authors is located between the eyebrow’s, between the 
kidneys, in the gallbladder, in the navel, or elsewhere, while other say it has 
no precise location in the body As Li Daochun remarks: "The Mystenous Pass 
is the most mysterious and u r ondrous pivotal pass fjiguan I?* IW). How can it 
have a fixed position? If you place it in the body (shat), this is noc correct. If 
you separate it from the body and search for it outside the body, this is also 
not correct" (Zhongkc ju 3.3a). 
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Inner deities 

Besides the cdcsnal gods and goddesses who reside in heaven, a vcntablc 
pantheon of Taoist deities also exists within the human being. TTicsc deities 
fulfill various related functions: they personify’ abstract notions such as the 
Dao. Tin and Yang, or the Five Agents (•waxing); they allow the human being 
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to communicate with the major—and in several cases corresponding—gods 
of the outer pantheon, they act as officers in the bureaucratic system that 
manages the whole body; they perform healing tasks by supporting the bal¬ 
ance of the body's functions, and the)’ are objects of meditation. The basic 
purpose of visualizing them is to “maintain*' them (Vun) in their proper loca¬ 
tions, nourish them with one's inner pneumas and essences, and invoke them 
so that in turn they provide protection and sustenance. This is said to ensure 
healdi. longevity, or immortality, and to defend one from calamities caused 
by demons and other noxious entities. 

Gods of the head and viscera . The ‘Taipingjing (Senpture of Great Peace) is the 
earliest text containing references to the gods of the five viscera Cwuzang, i.c., 
heart, lungs. liver, kidneys, and spleen). Each is represented wearing a single 
garment the color of the current season, or three layers of clothing related to 
die pneuma (*^i) of the current season and the next two seasons (Robuict 1993, 
64-^6). Visualization of the gods of the viscera is also mentioned in a related 
text, the Tatptng/tng shengjun bizhi A t« ‘f’ I ‘ r (Secret Directions of the 
Holy Lord on the Scripture of Great Peace; CT1102.3a; Kohn 1993b, 196). 

Systematic descriptions of the inner gods arc first found in the "Inner" 
(“Nci" (4) version of the ‘Huangtingfing (Scripture of the Yellow Court). In 
particular, this source mentions the gods of the head and the inner organs. The 
deities of the head (see. 8) reside in the hair, brain, eyes, nose, cars, tongue, 
and teeth. Their actions arc governed by the Muddy Pellet (*niwjn, the upper 
Cinnabar Field or Manrum) which in turn hosts nine more gods, the Nine Real 
Men (puzfien j\), in its nine rooms (sec dantian). 

The gods of the inner organs (sec. 9--14) include those of the five viscera 
and of the gallbladder (ddn !> ;), an organ that represents all "six receptacles" 
(Unfit see ‘xsuzang) in the Huangtingfing and other texts. Each of these 
organs is called a "department" or a "ministry** (fru ,ft) and is managed by a 
god who resides in a "palace" (gong f) w'ithin that organ. The various gods 
arc identified by their names and the colors of their garments (for instance, 
the god of the liver wears “a wrapping gown of green brocade," the god of 
the spleen “a yellow gown," and so forth, based on the wuxing associations); 
by the function that they supervise in the body (regulating breath, digesting 
food, etc.); and by the corresponding part of the face on which they rule 
(eyes, nose. etc.). Other prominent gods mentioned in the Huangting fing arc 
the Great One, who resides in the upper dantian; Blossomless (Wuymg ft W) 
and White Prime (Baiyuan * I ft), in the upper dantian: and the Peach Child 
(Taohai fiLffi • also known as Peach Vigor or Taokang M ))*)» in the lower 
dantian (see. 9. n, 15.17. and 20; lor illustrations of these gods in the *Dadong 
zhcnjxng . see fig. 14). 







Fig 14. Inner denies of the 9 Dadon^ skni ftnf. (a) Blossomless (WKuymg A); (b) 
White Prime (Baiyuan fl X (c) Director of Dejnnaes ('Saning I ffr); (d) Red Child 
(Chin i > m the Mud Pellet (•nm\ot); (e) Peach Vigor (Taokang ' t l»). or Peach 
Child (Tanhn *\ ft) (f) Venerable Lord Emperor One (Diyi zunshen • 
Staging daih'nj aKnytr^ if; ^ ,'r. '< (Authentic Scripture of the Great Cavern 

of the Highest Clinty; CT 6 ). 
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A related but by no means identical system is reflected in the *Laozi zhong/ing 
(Central Scripture of Laozi), where the scope of the pantheon is much wider 
and the nomenclature of the inner gods is, with few exceptions, different. 
Leaving aside a host of minor spirits mentioned throughout the text, the major 
gods are those described m the first twelve sections. They arc represented as 
transformations of a single sovereign deity’, the Supreme Great One (Shang- 
shing Tajyi ;. .t ), who is the Original Pneuma (•yuriji) spontaneously 
issued from the Dao and appears under varying names and forms, including the 
Lord of the Dao (Daojun j i ft) and •Laojun. In several of these appearances, 
the Great One has as his spouse the Jade Woman of Mysterious Radiance of 
Great Yin (Taiyin xuanguang yunu K o £ i 1 .'; i fc > All these gods arc said to 
reside both in the heavens and in the human being (and sometimes on earth 
as well), the usual formula that connects these different planes to each other 
is "human beings also have it" (ren yi you zhi ^ il* < | /£), to introduce their 
placement within the body. The Dao itself resides in the human being as the 
Supreme Loni of the Central Ultimate (Shangshang zhongji Jun J. J:*Mi 
I |; see. *9); it is the individual “self" (wu -|), also called Zidan f-1} (Child- 
Cinnabar) or Red Infant (chvzi ^ p; see. 12 and passim). 

TTu* One as an inner god. In the * Bdopu zi, one of the two types of meditation 
defined as Guarding the One (*shouyi) is also based on visualizing the One as 
a god residing within the human being (the other type consists in multiply¬ 
ing one's "form," xing or in hiding it to escape harm caused by demons). 
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Drawing from an anonymous text, *Gc Hong provides a short description of 
the features of the One and his multiple locations. According to diis passage 
(sec under *dantian). the One alternately resides in each of the three Cinnabar 
Fields, and takes different names and vestments at each of these loci 

‘Shangqing Taoism later developed this view of the One dwelling at dif¬ 
ferent times in the Cinnabar Fields into the notion of the Three Ones, each 
of whom permanently resides in its own Field. A well-known Shangqing 
visualization method based on the Three Ones is described in the ‘Siding ftng 
(CT 1314. 27 a- 38 b; see under ‘sinyi). 

Liter history. Visualization practices such as those described above appear to 
have fallen into disuse by the Tang period, replaced first by the ‘neiguan type 
of meditation, based on inner contemplation and awareness of mind, and then 
by *nadan practices, focused on the refining of one's inner essence, pneuma, 
and spirit (‘jing, tji. and xhrn). Neither practice is based on visualization of 
gods, although the Neiguan jing (S S’ (Scripture of Inner Observation: CT 
641; trans. Kahn 1989b) mentions several major inner deities in its model of 
the "perfected body." 

Visualizing the inner gods continued to play an important role in liturgy, 
however, where the priest summons his inner gods and dispatches them to 
submit petitions in Heaven (for details, see under * bianshen , 'chushcn, and 
‘liumfu). This function is attested from medieval times (Bokenkamp 199 6 c) 
to the present day (Lagenvey 1987c, 121-23; Schippcr 1993,9 6 - 97 ). Nehidit has 
preserved visible traces of earlier practices in both of its best-known charts of 
the inner body, the ‘NYytng fu and Xi uzhen ru. The Najing ru includes several 
divine beings in its representation of the "inner landscape.” and the Xtuzhen ru 
explicates its visual map of the inner alchemical process with passages related 
to the Hujugring;ing (Despeux 1994. 51-64 and passim). 
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Birth 


Most Taoist sources consider *jing or "essence” to be the life germ: when 
Heaven and Earth “exchange their essences” (jiaojing V; ft j), Yin and Yang 
generate the "ten thousand things." A human being similarly "receives life” 
(shousheng I or btngsheng 'I ) at conception through the exchange of 
essences between father and mother. Birth is only one step in a persons 
development, which culminates at the age of sixteen for males and fourteen 
fur females. According to this view, one is "born” as soon as one is conceived, 
and birth represents only a transition from inner to outer life. From the Song 
penod onward, this event was seen as the transition from the prccclcstial state 
< 4 xumrum) to the postcclcstiai state (*houtuin). 

Gestation therefore is an essential period of life. During this time, the van- 
ous physiological elements arc progressively formed, and one receives the 
different cosmic pneumas (*qi) as well as die spirits and divinities who inhabit 
the microcosm of one's body. This process, however, also creates blocks that 
one must overcome during one's lifetime in older to attain immortality (the 
so-called "mortal knots" in the embryo). 

The various Taoist traditions interpret the phases and elements of gestanon 
in different ways, as shown by the following examples. 

Physiological development. Several sources, both Taoist and medical. cite with 
minor variations the classical description of embryonic development first 
fuund in 4 Huatnan zi 7 (trans. Schippcr 1993.117)- In the first month, a ball of 
lard (gde iV) appears; in the second, the preliminary form of the embryo (die 
l|t); in the third, the full form of the embryo (la 1 |'j); in the fourth, the muscle 
tissues (ji lit); in the fifth, the tendons (jin ff*); in the sixth, the bones (gu ’I); 
in the seventh, the embryo is complete, in the eighth, it moves; in the ninth, 
it turns upridc down; and in the tenth, it is born. 

Innerjpinlt and dimmlier. The most frequently cited description of embryonic 
development is found in the Nctguan jtng | *<! t\i * (Scnpture of Inner Obser¬ 
vation; CT 641. ib; trans. Kohn 1989b). In the first month, essence and blood 
coagulate in the womb; in the second, the preliminary form of the embryo 
takes shape; in the third, the three *hi in appear, and in the fourth, the seven 
•po; in the fifth, the five viscera ('wuzang) are formed and their divinities 
take up residence within them; in the sixth, the six receptacles (liufu A'flft; 
sec •wurdftg) take shape, in the seventh, the seven orifices arc opened; in the 
eight, the "eight effulgences” ( 4 bajtng) descend into the body; in the ninth, the 
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inner residences and palaces arc properly arranged; in the tenth, the gestation 
process is completed and birth occurs. 

Celestial pneumas. According to the *Ytbao yinyuan )ing (i 9 ib- 2 a. and YJQQ 
29 ib-2b). the embryo is imbued with nine pneumas in the first nine months 
of gestation. In the third month, the hurt arc formed, and in the fourth, the 
po. In the ninth month, 36.000 deities descend into the body, and birth occurs 
during the tenth month. A *Lingbao document, the ‘Shengshen png (Scripture 
of the Life-Civing Spirits), explains how the deities arc created from different 
cosmic pneumas, and how the embryo is nourished during gestation by the 
Three Pnmes (**iftyn<2n) and the pneumas of the Nine Heavens (•jiururi). At 
the time of birth, some divinities descend to the courtyard of the house to 
protect the newborn child (CT 318, 2a, and YJQQ 29 2h->a). 

The 'Jiuzhen zhengjing (Central Scripture of the Nine Real Men; CT 1376, 
i.2b-3a, and YJQQ 30.6a) establishes a distinction between the inner spirits, 
such as the hun or the po—which arc produced by supernatural spirits (ling - > 
and the pneumas of the parents—and the outer spirits, who come to reside 
within the person. 

Mortal knots. The *Shangqing views of birth arc described in the *Taidan 
yinshu (Concealed Writ of the Great Cinnabar [ Palace]; CT 1330, 38 b- 39 b. and 
YJQQ 29.4b) and the Taipng zhongfi)ing ; f’i T;dS 5 (Scripture of the Central 
Record of the Essence of the Embryo; CT 1382). After the Yin and Yang pneu¬ 
mas merge, during each month of gestation the embryo receives the pneuma 
of one of the Nine Heavens. TWclvc knots and twelve joints strengthen the 
embryo, but they also create fetters that adepts must untie during their time 
on earth to attain immortality (sec Robinet 1993^ 1 39 - 43 )- 
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DEATH AND AFTERLIFE; REBIRTH; TAOIST VIEW’S OF THE HUMAN BODY 


Death and afterlife 


Early view*. Notions of death and the afterlife in Taoism—and the rites cre¬ 
ated to deal with them—evolved from two largely distinct strains of thought 
and practice: those connected with the search for transcendence and immor¬ 
tality, and Juridical motifs relating to a bureaucratized afterlife. The former 
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concerned, among other aspects, various methods for the attainment of life 
eve Hasting (c.g., 0 watJan) as well a rich lore concerning immortals and the 
fantastic lands they inhabited. 

The juridical features of the Chinese afterworld, though they may be 
traced back to Warring States precedents (von Falkenhauscn 1994: Harper 
1994). arc best exemplified by first and second century ce documents placed 
in tombs, known as grave-securing writs ( zhinmu wen tX £). These set out 
the oidcrs of a Celestial Monarch (Tiandi ». fy), relayed through his Envoy 
(shtzhe fi ft ) to an elaborate spirit-bureaucracy of the tomb. The cosmology 
thereby implied suggests a prototype of later Chinese notions of hells and 
other underworld domains (see under *hell). The deceased is placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Lord of Mount Tai (*Taishan) and subject to a regime 
that includes population registration, corvee labor, and taxation. 

Eariy Taoism's fusion of the immortality cult with the "religion of the 
Celestial Monarch" (Seidel 1987c) is evident already in the •Xiang er com¬ 
mentary. It states that the Great Darkness (Taiyin X *£) is where advanced 
Taoisu. feigning death, "refine their forms" (*lianxing) in order to be reborn 
with perfected bodies. Those who arc less virtuous are "taken away in service 
of the Earth Offices" (Rao Zongyi 1956. 22.46. and 77; Bokenkamp 1997* 102) 
The text expresses both the alchemical metaphor of refining the body through 
smelting away the grosser form (thus attaining prolonged life) and the juridical 
notion of the underworid as a place of incarceration. 

Administering rfic dead. Fourth-century materials collected in the # Zhengao 
(Declarations of the Perfected) evince how such ideas were expanded upon. 
The center of the administration of the dead has shifted to the Six Heavens of 
•Fengdu (on the Six Heavens see •sanxuirt and liuriiin). All the newly dead pass 
through Fengdu and arc judged and sent off to appropriate afterworld destina¬ 
tions depending on the contents of their files, which reconi their (and their 
ancestors') merits and demerits. Those who arc virtuous—but not virtuous 
enough to have attained immediate transcendence—may become officials in 
Fengdu. advancing by steps to immortal realms. Others, such as great gener¬ 
als and dynastic founders, their files having been stained by too much blood, 
arc consigned to demonic office in Fengdu forever. Developing the notion of 
"release from the corpse" (*sJufie) already suggested in the Xiang'er . the Zhengao 
also provides for the possibility that a person who had accumulated "hidden 
merit" in his or her family for generations might simply provide a bone from 
his or her foot to the Three Offices (•sangujn. of Heaven, Earth, and Water) 
of Fengdu. Then one could eventually—possibly after having been reborn 
into a different clan—feign death, avoid the land of the shades altogether, and 
achieve transcendence (Zhengao,y 15-16). 

By the end of the fourth century or early fifth century, a variety of matcri- 
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als attest to increasingly elaborate sotcriologics among a number of Taoist 
groups. Celestial Master ( 4 Tianshi dao) tomb ordinances from the fifth and 
early sixth centuries, excavated in Hunan and Hubei, address a pantheon of 
tomb spirits that shares many members with the Han grave-securing writs, but 
the oniers proceed from the deified Laozi. Additionally, the tomb spirits arc 
instructed, not only to forbear from harassing the deceased and the survivors, 
but also to assist the deceased with her or his ascent to the Three Heavens: 
"shampooing and bathing, capping and girding him," "sealing and binding up 
his *Jiun and po, and opening the way for him." 

"Salvation through exttnetton." A ‘Lingbao scripture, the Mitdu wulidit sJtrngsJti 
miaojing 34 i if# '!•.!' (Wondrous Scripture on Salvation through 
Extinction and the Fivefold Refinement of the Corpse; CT 569), likewise 
prescribes the use of a set of five tomb ordinances, with the exact content of 
each varying according to the ‘wuring. These Lingbao ordinances arc highly 
consistent both with the Celestial Master ordinances and their Han dynasty 
predecessors. According to the Lingbao ordinances, the deceased's body is to 
go to Great Darkness, while the hun is to be released from the underground 
prison of the hells of the Nine Shades (Jiuyou fa fti). This dual transfer is pre¬ 
paratory to the reunification of spirit and body and their rebirth in the human 
world after a set number of years. These notions arc founded on the Lingbao 
notion of "salvation through extinction" (miedu M Initially an early Chi¬ 
nese Buddhist term for nmumi, here the phrase refers to successive cycles of 
death, ascent to heaven, and rebirth, by which the individual eventually could 
reach the rank of "transcendent king" (Bokenkamp 1989; Bokenkamp 1990; 
Nickerson 1996b. chapter $). 

Likewise echoing the Xiiiftg’cr's conception of Great Darkness, the Lingbao 
•Duren jing (Scripture on Salvation) claims that those of insufficient merit will 
have to pass bodily through Darkness. However, recitation of the scripture can 
release their spirits to the Southern Palace (Nangong •] ). Then the deceased 

may, after repeated cycles of rebirth, achieve transcendence (Bokenkamp 1997. 
428-89). The connection between alchemical transformation and salvation 
was deepened through new forms of mortuary rites developed in the Song, 
in particular that of Salvation through Refinement (‘/uimfu). in which the 
priest's own inner-alchemical visualizations effected the deliverance of the 
deceased (Boltz J. M. 1983). 

Sepulchral plaints. Notions of death and afterlife in early Taoism relate not 
only to rites for the newly deceased, but also and especially to the need to 
settle the spirits of the unquiet dead. Such problems typically took the form 
of sepulchral plaints (zfiortgrongit!:)—lawsuits filed before the magistracies 
of the underworld by the aggrieved dead—either directly against the living or 
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against their deceased kin (and still causing illness or death among the living 
owing to the legal pnnciplc of the collective responsibility of relatives; on the 
early forms of this notion see under ‘chengfu). The Zhengao details several such 
cases that affected the Xu ,/i family (the patrons of 'Yang Xi, who revealed 
the 'Shangqing scriptures), for instance the troubles encountered by Xu Mi 
iir (303-76) when a man his deceased uncle had murdered filed a complaint 
before the Water Official of the Three Offices. 

The sepulchral plaint became the chief explanation for misfortune in medi¬ 
eval Taoism, and the medieval manual for petitioning celestial officials. 'Otison^ 
zi zhangh (Master Red-Pine's Almanac of Petitions), contains two versions of 
a “Great Petition for Sepulchral Plaints" (“Da zhongjong 2 hang" fc '£ : ‘fi . ; 
trans. Nickerson 1997) that detail the supplicant's difficulties, attribute them to 
the misdeeds of deceased kin. and call down a panoply of celestial officials to 
rectify all problems related to the plaint. Such problems include not only those 
directly concerned with the plaintiff 's suit, but in particular those connected 
with demons of tombs, offended spirits of the earth, and the "prohibitions 
and taboos" ('jtnjO of astrology and gcomancy. Unsurprisingly, the Chisong 
zi zhanglt often relates problems with tombs and the dead to problems of 
sotcriology, as where the result of the resolution of a sepulchral plaint and 
the release of the departed to heaven is his or her inability to cause disease 
among, or further file complaints against, the liv ing ( 6 .ib- 2 b). Sotcriology is 
once more linked with juridical/cxorcistic concerns. 

Death and the afterlife in Taoist ritual. Much of the later history of these issues 
may be considered under the rubric of 'taoism and ancestor worship. It 
might simply be noted here that many of the patterns outlined above have 
persisted to the present. Taoist rites for the dead (the ritual of Merit, *gongde) 
still center on the rite of Opening a Road in the Darkness {'icdirong minglu) so 
that the deceased may leave the underworid. ascend to the Southern Palace, 
and be reborn. This ritual is customarily followed by that of Dispatching the 
Writ of Pardon ('fang shema), a document received from the Chancellery of 
the Three Heavens and addressed to the Court of the Nine Shades in Fengdu. 
which again effects the release of the departed. Typically in the event of early 
or violent deaths, the priest, wearing a red hcaddoch signifying the militaris- 
tic/cxoidstic role of the Red-head (hongfou si. Ml) ritual master (see 
and wureu). may subsequently carry out an Attack on the Fortress (dachcng 1 J 
:c; see *piryv), a vernacular ntc parallel to the preceding classical ones. The 
release of the deceased is this time effected by palpable theatre. The priest 
violently destroys a paper edifice—the Fortress of Those Who Have Died 
Unjustly (wungji cheng 1 f. vLWc^—and releases a figurine representing the de¬ 
parted. At least in southern Taiw r an, the Attack on the Fortress is even more 
frequently performed by ritual masters in local temples as an independent 
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rite—to release spirits of dead kin (who have returned to afflict the living with 
illness and other misfortunes) from sufferings in the underworld. 
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% shijic birth; otherworldly bureaucracy; rebirth; transcendence 
AND IMMORTALITY 


Rebirth 

Rebirth is not an issue in early Taoist texts, where the end of human life is 
seen as a transformation, either into an ancestor or into other forms of life. 
It first appears under Buddhist influence in the fifth century, especially in 
the *Lingbao school, in two forms: on this earth as another human being or 
animal; and in heaven as an immortal 

"Hie first ease is closely linked with the doctrine of fciirmu and retribution, 
acconling to which one's moral behavior during this life determines one's fate 
after death. As outlined in the Sui-dynasty ‘Yebao yxnyuan jing (Scripture on 
the Causes of Karmic Retribution), high moral stature and numerous good 
deeds will typically lead to an advantageous rebirth, such as in a noble and 
prosperous family. Cnmcs of various sorts, on the other hand, arc punished by 
appropriate levels of suffering, first in a set of eighteen hells, later by rebirth 
in lowly forms—for example, as a worm living in excrement for “lasciviously 
violating the holy person of a monk or nun,~ or as a monkey for stealing holy 
vessels and the like. 

The second form of rebirth involves the ritual petition for the transfer of 
one's ancestors from the realm of the dead to that of eternal life They arc 
officially transferred from *Fcngdu to the Southern Palace (Nangong lii >*V). 
where they undergo a sort of inner-alchemical refinement. One way to achieve 
this relocation is through the practice of visualization and ecstatic excursion, 
during which the adept visits the dignitaries on high and formally petitions 
for the transfer of both his own and his ancestors’ registers. 

The other way to achieve celestial rebirth is through ntuals performed at the 
time of burial as specified in the Mingzhen ke HI] ft (Code of the Luminous 
Perfected. CT 1411). To assure a rebirth in the celestial realm, the five tablets 
of the ’Perfect Text in Cinnabar Writing” (see under •Wupian zhenwen) arc 
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set up on five tables placed according to the five directions, together with vari¬ 
ous offerings of gold and silk as well as a set of cast dragons. The rite ensures 
that the deceased will be clothed in an appropriate garment during his wait 
for transformation, while the dragons, cast and pointed in the five directions, 
carry the message of his impending transfer to all the relevant officers of the 
othcrworld. 
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Transcendence and immortality 


One of the most difficult issues in the study of Taoism is how to understand 
the final goal of the Taoist life. The difficulty owes not merely to insufficient 
research, or even to the murkiness and disparity of the data, but also to the 
interpretive lenses through which specialists and non-specialists alike have 
viewed the issue. For generations, many writers maintained, for instance, that 
what ultimately distinguished the “philosophical Taoists" of antiquity from 
the "religious Taoists" of impcnal times was that the latter were devoted to 
achieving a “physical immortality." That artificial distinction invited overem¬ 
phasis on certain dements of Taoism, where practitioners at least discussed 
the use of material substances and processes (c.g., "elixirs**) as supposed means 
of achieving the spiritual goal. Such elements were indeed present in Taoism, 
but thdr importance has often been exaggerated because of thdr amazing 
alicnity from the modern Enlightenment mentality and from models of reli¬ 
gious life known from other traditions. 

We must be careful not to mistake the part for the whole, and must care¬ 
fully consider a wide array of Taoist phenomena, and numerous divergent 
models, within the minds and lives of Taoists of different periods and differ¬ 
ent traditions. We must also distinguish the religious models of practicing 
Taoists from the highly romanticized conceptions of "immortals'’ that always 
abounded in Chinese literature, art. and culture. The ultimate distinction is 
that among Taoists, the goal was never simply to find a means of obviating the 
death-event, but rather to attain an exalted state of existence through assimila¬ 
tion to higher realities. Among Taoists, such attainment generally assumed 
a process of personal purification and enhanced awareness of reality, i.c., a 
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process of moral, spiritual, and cognitive growth (Kiifcland 1992b}. Once one 
has completed such a process, one is assumed to have somehow reached a 
state that will not be extinguished when the physical body dies. Beyond these 
generalities, concepts vaned widely not only between the classical Taoist texts 
and later "religious" practitioners, but among Taoists of every segment of the 
tradition. 

A common problem involves the term xian (il or *xwnrcn (ill . commonly 
translated as "immortal." Both in China and beyond, this term has widely been 
regarded as a key feature of "Taoism" as it developed in imperial times. In the 
early and mid-twentieth century. leading scholars (c.g.. Henri Maspero and H. 
G. Creel} argued over whether the ancient writers of Daodcjing and • Zhuangzi 
envisioned such attainment of a deathless state. Some argued that the classical 
Taoists only sought a more spiritualized life and an unworried acceptance of 
inevitable death. The •Liezi, a text originally of the fourth century ce whose 
received version borrows much from the Zhuangzi, seems to insist upon the 
finality of death, with no indication that one can transcend it. Certainly, many 
passages of Daade)ing and Zhuangzi suggest that one's goal should be to live a 
spiritualized life until death occurs, but others (c.g.. Dante ling so} dcariy com¬ 
mend learning how to prevent death. The term xian occurs in neither the Daodc 
jing nor the # N«ye, and in Zfttfcingzi it docs not appear among its many terms 
for the idealized person Czhcnren . etc.). But in Zhuangzi 12. a wise border guanJ 
tells Yao that the “sage" (or "saint." •jficngrcn) “after a thousand years departs 
and ascends as a xian/ and in Zhuangzi 1 a character is ridiculed for doubting 
the reality of the invulnerable "spiritual person" (•jJimren) of Mount Gushc 
(Gushc zhi shan «3/j h\ ill ), who ascends on dragons and extends protection 
and blessings to people. These passages arc quite consistent with most later 
images of the xian. and suggest that such a state is both theoretically possible 
and a worthy goal. 

Writings of Han times (Kaltcnmark 1953) mention xian as denizens of distant 
realms, often winged beings who can fly between earth and higher worlds. In 
his Ship (Records of the Historian; 28. 1368-69). Sima Qian i| mentions 
men of Yan .ml (Shandong) who "shed their mortal forms and melted away, 
relying upon matters involving spiritual beings (guii/ien H Though such 
images arc quite vague, they provided fuel for ccntuncs of religious and liter¬ 
ary elaboration, both Taoist and non-Taoist. For instance, in literature from 
Han to Tang times, the goddess *Xiw r ang mu (Queen Mother of the West) 
"controlled access to immortality." but while poets wove bittersweet images of 
"immortality" as an unattainable beatitude (Cahill 1993), Taoist writers firmly 
believed that one can transcend "the human condition" if one can only learn 
the subtle secrets and practice them diligendy enough. 

The most tamous of all such writers was *Gc Hong (283-J45). who attempted 
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to convince “gentlemen" that the pursuit of deathlcssncss through alchemy 
was a feasible and honorable goal (Barrett 1987a). Such beliefs did reappear 
among some leading *Shangqing practitioners, such as *Tao Hongjing. but 
were subordinated to a pursuit of spiritual elevation that was assumed to re¬ 
quire the loss of bodily life (Strickmann 1979). Some depictions of the process 
of ‘shijte (“liberation by means of a corpse") intimate that exceptional men 
and women could undergo a transformation that merely simulated death 
(Robinct 1979b). But we must read carefully to distinguish metaphor? from 
practical ideals (Bokenkamp 1989)- Though many accounts depict leading 
practitioners as having "ascended to immortality," most Taoist texts actually 
suggest a "post-mortem immortality" (Seidel 1987c). 

Stories of "immortals" who continue to live for hundreds of years arc 
generally products of literary imagination, not Taoist religious practice 
(Kirkland 1992b). Yet, Taoism was the only Chinese tradition that provided 
colorful images of a happy personal afterlife. And it is clear that while some 
Taoists used such images as recruitment devices, luring novices into a process 
of spiritual self-cultivation, others did occasionally ponder the theoretical 
possibilities of attaining an idealized state beyond death. For instance, the 
famed Tang poet and \ iaoshi *Wu Yun (?- 77 ®) is credited with a text entitled 
An Essay on How One May Rcconu: a Divine Immortal Through Training (*Skcnxian 
kcxue but). And even the "Fifteen Articles" of the *Quanzhen founder. •Wang 
Zhe (1113-70). says that the successful reclusive meditator attains the status of 
xian while still alive in the mortal body (•Ch<m j £ya«g hjiaoshtwu lun . article 12). 
Such ambivalent concepts of transcendence endure among twentieth-century 
Taoists. for human minds vary in how they conceive spiritual goals. 
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VIEWS OF HUMAN SOCIETY 


Mcssianism and millenarianism 


Messianic beliefs played a central role in medieval Taoism and formed, in dif¬ 
ferent ways, the irreducible theological nucleus of every Taoist movement. 
Millcnanan expectations and visions of the end of the world, along with the 
messianic hopes that usually accompany them, never ceased to be a source 
of religious fanaticism in China, and acted as a major factor in the emergence 
of marginal currents of Taoism. They arc the roots of a long messianic and 
millcnarian tradition that has spanned the whole of Chinese history. 

The origins of Chinese mcssianism can be traced to the Former Han dy¬ 
nasty. The first attested movement arose in the third year bce. Its followers 
worshipped the goddess *Xiwang mu (Queen Mother of the West), transmit¬ 
ted her edict with frenzied enthusiasm, and awaited the anival of people with 
vertical eyes. The movement spread throughout northern China, all the way 
up to the imperial court (Loewe 1979. 98-101). In later times Xiwang mu did 
not continue to play this charismatic role, but reappeared as various avatars 
(e.g.. \V\ishcng Laomu Itf '| £ tlj or Unborn Venerable Mother) in subsequent 
millcnarian movements, until as late as the Eight Trigrams uprising of 1813 
(Naquin 1976). 

The Taoist messiah expected in medieval times, especially during the 
intensive millcnarian effervescence of the second to the seventh centuries, 
was *Li Hong, that is. the deified Laozi or # LaoJun. As the supreme divinity 
of the Taoist pantheon. Laojun w'as venerated by the first large-scale Taoist 
movements of the second century. According to the founding legend of the 
•Tianshi dao theology, Laozi had appeared in the year 142 ce to inaugurate a 
new moral older called the Way of the Orthodox Unity (*Zhcngyi, the alter¬ 
native appellation of the Tianshi dao organization), and to bestow the title 
of Celestial Master (* tianshi ) on *Zhang Daoling This epiphany ma&s the 
beginning of the Tianshi dao. whose mission was. from generation to genera¬ 
tion. to secure religious teaching for the people in order to save the world. The 
messianic kingdom established by the Celestial Masters in Shu ?‘.J (Sichuan) 
lasted more than twenty years. In 215, its chief. *Zhang Lu. surrendered to 
General Cao Cao '' )V. (iw-220), the virtual founder of the Wei dynasty The 
Celestial Master organization was thus scattered throughout the whole state, 
and eventually came to embody the spiritual power complementary to official 
ideology. Adorned with the insignia of orthodoxy, the Taoist Church became 
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the representative of moral and religious order, and in turn set itself up against 
other millcnarian sects. 

This destiny was not shared by the other main contemporary Taoist millcnar¬ 
ian movement, the Taipingdao X T » ' (Way of Great Peace) of the ^Yellow 
Turbans. Active in eastern China, and dose to the Celestial Masters in their 
practices and ideology—emphasizing disease caused by sins, therapy through 
confessions and talismans, recitation of the and so forth—the Ydlow 

Turbans went so far as to threaten the power of the Han dynasty. TTieir insur¬ 
rection of the year 184 was violently repressed. The movement thus was not 
institutionalized, but continued to exist underground. The utopia of the Great 
Peace (•wiping) remained a powerful detonator for millcnarian uprisings, such 
as the great rebellion of # Sun En which blew up in southern China in 399. The 
followers of these movements considered a change of sovereign as a sine qua 
non condition for the success of the messianic realization, since the emperor 
was believed to incarnate the cosmic as well as the political order. The advent 
of the reign of Great Peace necessarily implied the renewal of the Heavenly 
Mandate (ruinming f»T). 

During the period of partition of the Six Dynasties, while northern China 
was ruled by non-Chinese peoples, southern China—the guarantor of ances¬ 
tral cultural and religious traditions—became the location of an unceasing 
messianic effervescence. Prophets of the rural masses called Li or U Hong 
multiplied, stirring up anxieties about the coming end of the world among 
their followers. Although these sclf-prodaimcd prophets claimed to act under 
Laojuris authority, they were not only persecuted by officials but also attacked 
by orthodox Taoism, which condemned them as charlatans and heretics. 

The second-century Taoist millcnarian movements arc known to us es¬ 
sentially through the accounts of the official dynastic histories. The first¬ 
hand accounts that have survived, preserved in the Taoist Canon and among 
the *Dunhuang manuscripts, date to the second and third centuries. But it 
was mainly during the fourth to sixth ccntunes in southern China that an 
abundant messianic literature was produced by both marginal Taoist sects 
and mainstream, official Taoist movements. In fact, by that time messianic 
beliefs were not limited to the uneducated masses, but had also become an 
important concern of the Taoist elite. TTieir literary apocalypses were said 
to be transmitted to earth in times of intense cosmic and moral crisis to save 
the "seed-people" ('zhongmin). All of these texts predict the advent of the 
messiah Li Hong and the inauguration of the ideal reign of Great Peace. The 
main Taoist apocalyptic senpeure, entitled *D^rtgyuiin shenzhou jtng (Scripture 
of the Divine Spells of the Cavernous Abyss), was produced at the beginning 
of the fifth century by a religious community active in the Jiangnan i : ifj 
region. Lirurgically organized on the margins of the Celestial Masters, with 
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its own clergy and rituals, this millcnarian sea underwent a process of institu- 
tionalization. and during the Tang dynasty became one of the clerical orders 
of the official Taoist priesthood. Other contemporary messianic sects were 
similarly absotbed into the orthodox establishment. Such was the case with 
the movement of the Northern Emperor (*Bc»di). whose exorcist preachers 
of the end of the world were transformed, a few ccntunes later, into official 
Taoist masters of exorcism (Mollicr 1997). 

Imperial dynasties adopted messianic beliefs to legitimize their rule. The 
•Taiping jinjf (Scripture of Great Peace) in its different versions was used to 
legitimize the rule of both Han Shundi (r. 125-144) and Han Huandi (r. 146-168); 
and the name Li was taken both by Wang Mang (r. 9-23) to justify his political 
usurpation, and by Han Guangwu (r. 25-57) to validate his dynastic restoration. 
The Han house became intimately linked with the name Li, and so too did 
the Tang dynasty, which claimed to trace its genealogy back to Laozi. The Sui 
house similarly established its power according to current messianic beliefs. 
The impact of Taoist-inspired imperial messianism was thus powerful and 
long lasting. Motivating peasant revolts, the tradition of Taoist messianism 
and millcnananism also became, at the opposite end of the Chinese social 
spectrum, the key stone of the nationalistic ideology of the ruling dynasties. 

In medieval Chinese culture and society the power of messianism was so 
great that Mahayana (Great Vehicle) Buddhism, recently established in China, 
also began to circulate prophecies emphasizing its pantheon of Buddhas and 
bodhisattvas, and to sound the alarm of the end of the dharma." echoing 
Taoist apocalyptic threats. The reciprocal influence of the two religions was 
considerable. A sixth-century scripture, the Laozi huahu miaojing £ r ('£ iV| V' 
*1’ (Wondrous Scripture of die Conversion of the Barbarians by Laozi; Seidel 
1984). goes as far as to predict the advent of the Taoist messiah. the Perfect 
Lord Li Hong, accompanied by Mai trey a, the messianic Buddha 

Through the centuries other foreign religions—Mamchcism. Christianity; 
Islam—have also ennehed Chinese messianism and millcnananism with their 
own notions and systems. This apparently inextinguishable tradition has per¬ 
sisted to the present day. now addressing the needs of modern societies, but 
still proclaiming eschatological visions and utopian expectations very dose 
to those of the Taoist beliefs of the first centuries of the Common Era. 
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Apocalyptic eschatology 


Visions of the end of the world become fully expressed in Taoist literature 
only between the end of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth centuries 
ce. This is a rather late appearance if one considers that a miUcnarian tradi¬ 
tion of at least two centuries precedes it. The *Laozi tianhua jing (Scripture 
of the Transformations of Laozi) and the 'Ld&zi zhong/tng (Central Scripture 
of Laozi), which contain the first written traces of a Taoist messianic and 
apocalyptic movement, date ftom the second and third centuries ce. However, 
these two texts, both predicting *LaoJun s Parousia. contain only the embryo 
of Taoist messianic thought. 

A growing body of apocalyptic literature arose during the Six Dynasties at 
a crucial point in the history’ of Chinese religion. At that time, Taoism faced 
the growing challenge of Mahayana (Great Vehicle) Buddhism, predominantly 
in northern China which had been occupied for a century by non-Chinese 
peoples. Southern Taoism considered itself the guardian of ancestral reli¬ 
gious and cultural tradioons. Its attitude toward Buddhism was ambivalent: 
while greatly influenced by the sophisticated concepts of the foreign religion 
(especially in the realm of eschatology), Taoism rejected it as an imported 
usurpatory tradition. Forced to compete with Buddhism. Taoists developed 
the idea of a national religion, and strived to define its identity. In reaction 
to the proliferation of Mahayina sutras . they produced their own holy scrip¬ 
tures, which revealed the words of a personified Dao. These Taoist nirrii*" 
arc said to have been born of the primordial energies before the generation 
of the universe. Stored in heaven, they arc transmitted to the human world 
only during times of crisis to restore order and save the people. The faithful 
receive them by divine means—that is. through mcdmnustic techniques—and 
arc entrusted with their transmission to fellow human beings. 

The first Taoist accounts of the coming apocalypse appeared in the wave of 
revealed scriptures produced by this Taoist reaction to Buddhism. Preserved 
both in the Taoist Canon and among the "Dunhuang manuscripts, the apoca¬ 
lyptic literature consists of about a dozen works, most of which derive from the 
main institutionalized schools of medieval Taoism. This is the ease, specifically, 
with the Laojun bidnhua wuji jtng £ ( ) V 't ft ft * 1 (Scripture of the Endless 
Transformations of Lord Lao; CT1105) and the Zhatgyi rurtiJiigao Zhio Sheng 
koujue iK KR 6 ?r W 1 IM (Oral Instructions Declared by the Celestial 
Master of Orthodox Unity to Zhao Sheng CT 1273), both issued by the Tianshi 
dao organization. Two other texts, the 9 Hoiuheng Jaofun liqi (Chronicle of the 
Lord of the Dao. Saint of the Latter Age; CT 442) and the Siinrwn zhengfa)tng 
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K ! (Scripture of the Orthodox Law of the Three Heavens; CT1203; 
Ozaki Masaham 1974). describe the # Shangqing elite s vision of the end of the 
world. The finest examples of Taoist apocalyptic eschatology, however, were 
produced by sectarian movements, notably the Laozi huahu miaofing fc T ft 
fi I ?v (Wondrous Scripture of the Conversion of the Barbarians by Laozi: S. 
2081; Seidel 1984) associated with a marginal current of "Lingbao (see 'Huahu 
)ing). and the *Dongfuan shenzhou ring (Scripture of the Divine Spells of the 
Cavernous Abyss, CT 335), recorded by a sea of devotees active in the region 
of the southern Yangzi River at the beginning of the filth century. 

Despite their different ongins. the extant texts present an identical theol¬ 
ogy. cosmology, and messianic ideology. They claim that the end of the world 
will happen in a jtashen year (the twenty-first of the sexagesimal cycle), 

and that it will be preceded by calamities: court proceedings, imprisonments, 
wars, fires, floods, and above all, innumerable diseases. These calamities will 
be brought about by huge armies of demons, mostly the souls of the dead 
worshipped by popular cults and by the state religion. The messianic move¬ 
ments understood illness as the outstanding mark of sin. and recommended 
the recitation of sacred scriptures (see 0 songjtng), the use of talismans ( # pu), the 
practice of confession, and the performance of rituals as healing techniques. 
They condemned the heterodox cults ('yinii) charaacrizcd by the slaughter 
of animals offered to demonic spirits. Emphasis was also placed on explaining 
the advent of the apocalypse as the result of concurrent causes, cosmologi- 
cally. the end of time was unavoidable because of the exhaustion of cosmic 
energies and the impending end of the kalpa (*jie), morally, the cosmic end 
was necessary to purge the whole universe of irreligious, depraved creatures. 
Hie texts express hope for a renewed theocratic society led by the divine *Li 
Hong (Laozi s appellation as the messiah), who would appear on earth in a 
rcttchcn T: vc year (the twenty-ninth of the sexagesimal cycle), eight years after 
the end of the world. This renewed world would be exclusively populated by 
the "seed-people" (*zfnmgmin), the elected ones predestined for immortality 
and salvation. 

The divine transmission of sacred scriptures is thus the most obvious con¬ 
firmation of one's elected status. It allows the initiate and his entire family 
and lineage to enjoy the bliss of the messianic kingdom. The perfect universe 
anticipated by Taoist devotees is seen as a return to the Golden Age of early 
antiquity, and as a regeneration of original purity. 
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Ethics and morals 


Taoist ethical thinking developed on the basis of anoent Chinese thought and 
in conjunction with Buddhism. Its key tenets, which existed by the fifth century, 
developed in three phases. The first of these is the ancient indigenous view 
that prevailed from the Zhou through the Han. It focused on the notion of 
reciprocity (jfui ) both within society and in a broader, supernatural context. 
If people harmed other beings or natural forces, their deeds were believed to 
be Judged by a celestial administration and to return to cause them suffering. 
While this placed the responsibility’ for one’s good or bad fortune squarely 
on one’s own actions, there was also the simultaneous belief that people had 
certain inborn qualities or a “destiny*' (mirtg ;»r) that would direct their lives and 
the deeds they committed. Human life in anoent China was thus understood 
as unfolding through a combination of self-induced good and bad fortune and 
the inborn character or fate one received from Heaven at birth. 

This already complex understanding was later expanded by the early Taoists 
to include three further factors. The first w r as the belief that fate could be in¬ 
herited from one's ancestors, expressed especially in the *Taipingjing (Scripture 
of Great Peace) in the notion of 'chcngfu or "inherited burden.” The second 
was the idea that the celestial administration had supervisory and punishing 
agents who dwelled deep within the human body. In particular, these were 
represented by the "three corpses" (sanshi: see 'sanshi and jiuefumg) described 
first in the *Baopu zu entities who w'orked hard towaid the destruction of the 
human body, and reported to and acted upon orders from the celestial authori¬ 
ties. The third factor was the attachment of numerical values to good and bad 
deeds, a theory outlined especially in the Chis&ng zx zheng jtejing •/}. & f *| J L£ 
5 ? (Centra) Senpeurc on Precepts by Master Red-Pine; CT185), which would 
result in specific adjustment of the length of a person's life span. All three of 
these factors served to clarify the individual's position in the universe, both 
within a supernatural family network and through closer interaction with the 
cosmic bureaucrats; fate thus became more calculable as deeds and days were 
counted with greater exactness. 

Buddhist influence. Buddhism was the key factor of the thiid phase of Taoist 
ethical development. Although vaguely present and exerting some influence 
from the second century onward, its notions of fctfrmd and rebirth became 
an active factor in the Chinese understanding of fate only after major waves 
of scriptural translation in both north and south China around the year 400 
brought access to a better understanding of Buddhist doctrine. At that time 
four new factors entered the system: (i) the bebef in rebirth and the retribution 
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of sins or good deeds accumulated during one's own former lives, added to 
those committed by oneself in this life and to those of one's ancestors; (2) the 
vision of long-term supernatural torture chambers known as “earth prisons" 
(dtyit :|b ) or hells, as well as punishment through rebirth as an animal or 

hungry ghost; (3) trust in the efficacy of various forms of ritual, such as rites 
of repentance (• chanhui > and the making of offerings, to alleviate the karmic 
burden; and (4) an increasing faith in savior figures, such as bodhisattvas, gods, 
and Perfected (•zfumren). who would use their limitless power and compassion 
to raise people from the woridly mire. 

*Lingt>ao Taoists of the fifth century embraced the Buddhist vision with 
particular enthusiasm. In accordance with the general Chinese tendency, they 
emphasized lay, bodhisattva-oriented practice, and most of the rules they 
established governed the devotional activities of the common people, such as 
the performance of repentance rituals, the giving of charity, and the sponsor¬ 
ship of festivals. These rules were often rather vague in nature and provided 
general moral guidelines more than specific behavioral instructions. 

Still, the new* vision was not incorporated into the older tradition entirely 
without conflict. As ErikZtirchcr (1980) points out. there were three areas of 
particular difficulty. First, the notion of ancestral inheritance was blurred in 
light of the belief in individual rebirth, raising the question of who really w'as 
to blame. Second, the traditional dear div ision of the afterlife into Heaven and 
die underworld was now complicated by the possibility of another alternative, 
rebirth. Third, the general sense of communal unity and collective guilt was 
disrupted by the strong individualism of Buddhism. 

These three stages of the early development of Taoist ethical thought cor¬ 
respond loosely to those outlined for the Western tradition by Paul Ricocur 
(1967), who sees an unfolding of ethical thinking from defilement (cosmic) to 
sm (social) to guilt (individual). 

Littr dcwlopmaits. From the fifth century onwani, Taoist ethics continued to 
be nurtured under Buddhist influence (especially in the doctrines of karma and 
rebirth; see * Yduio yxnyuan )tng), and to be cultivated through monastic codes 
(sec 'Fcngd&o kq\c) and meditative techniques. In the Song, the Taoist ethical 
vision broadened, and there was a greater popular concern with deeds and 
their retribution. The highly popular *T&ishanggany\ng pian was compiled in 
the 11*05. and many people began keeping ledgers of merit and dement (gong - 
guogc ifj ifjft; Brokaw 1991) to take stock of their moral deeds and cosmic 
standing. This suggested a rather mercantile approach to the problem of 
ethics, which nevertheless did not significantly deviate from the basic ethical 
thought that had first developed in the middle ages. 
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RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 


Monasticism 

The origins of Taoist monasticism arc obscure. The most ancient forms of 
organized Taoism did not have a monastic tradition; the Celestial Masters 
('Tianshi dao) emphasized die importance of marriage and die transmission 
of their teachings from father to son. In the fourth century, the followers of 
•Shangqing tended to remain unmarried in order to be able to devote dicir 
energies to the Dao. realizing that, as Michel Sthekmann (1978a, 471) puts 
it, "with the Perfected, a far purer union could be achieved than that vulgar 
coupling of the flesh offered either by secular marriage or by the rites of the 
Celestial Master." As a result, in their centers of activity (*Maoshan. *Lushan, 
•Tiantai shan). married and celibate practitioners lived side by side, following 
a regimen similar to that of Buddhist monastics but based on more traditional 
Chinese conceptions of religious practice (c.g.. abstention from meat to avoid 
offending the celestials). The appellation chuju ||j y’ f rcnunciant" or "one 
who has left the family/' was mainly used for those who had resolved to take 
vows and leave ordinary family life behind, such as girts determined to remain 
unmarried. 

A tendency tuwand a more formal resignation from family life first ap¬ 
peared in the fifth century, probably due to the increasing number of Buddhist 
monks and the growing independence of their institutions. *Kou Qian2hi 
(365?-448) thus became one of the first Taoists to live like a Buddhist monk 
in a quasi-monastic institution, die Chongxu si ; ifi !j (Temple for the Ven¬ 
eration of Emptiness). Similarly, in the south, both *Lu Xiujing (406-77) and 
*Tao Hongjing (456-536) lived cither in mountain centers or in the capital but 
did not have families to distract them from their main endeavors. Still, often 
their followers were not as dedicated but either remained in their villages or, 
as in the case of Tao s disciple Zhou Ziliang i) r | : i (497-516). brought their 
famibes with them to the mountain. 

A dear distinction between lay and monastic practitioners and a system of 
formal ordination procedures only evolved toward the late fifth century: in 
the south, when followers of *Lingfeao created sets of Taoist precepts 
under Buddhist influence, and in the north with the growth and flourishing 
of the monastic *Louguan (Tiered Abbey) center. Specific rules and imperial 
sponsorship for monasteries began to flourish only in the Tang, when Taoism 
was favored at court and many flocked to the religion. 
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On the whole, medieval Taoist monasteries resembled closely to their Bud¬ 
dhist counterpart Still, differences persisted. Official celibacy among Taoists, 
for example, was not required until the carty Song, when monks and nuns had 
to be property registered as such. Moreover, the main type of Taoist monas¬ 
tic institution that still survives today belongs to the school of •Quanzhen, 
which arose only in the thirteenth century, strongly influenced by the Chan 
monasteries that dominated during the Song. 
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Monastic code 


Monasticism appeared within Taoism aiound the fifth century. At that time 
it was only one of several possible modes of religious life, and the choice of 
celibate living (chujui .‘li &). cither individual or communal, was not of great 
consequence to the all-important initiation into priesthood. In monastic codes 
dating ft am the Tang, like the Quinzhen kc T ft(Code of the Thousand Real 
Men; CT1410), prescriptions for celibate and married (zaijia (\ > .) practitioners 
arc given together. Communities (guan . ) housed celibate priests, married 
priests with their families, and married priests living temporarily in celibate 
groups. This shows that at that time there was no monastic order within 
Taoism. The first and only monastic order appeared with *Quanzhen, which 
organized its adepts into purely monastic communities subject to common 
discipline and rules. 


Texts. All Quanzhen adepts arc celibate and take the Ten Precepts for Cultivating 
the Truth (xuizhcn shijie f ? l*( | regularly used as celibacy precepts (and in 
other liturgical contexts) from the Tang period to this day. Quanzhen adepts, 
however, must also obey the specific rules of their monastery of residence. 
Unlike precepts, these rules arc enforced by this-worldly powers, namely the 
abbot (fangzhang <2 !.) and, for major crimes, the secular state. The earliest 
known monastic code that includes rules is the Quartern ipnggwi : in RJ. 
(Rules of Purity of Quanzhen; CT 1235). dating from the fourteenth century. 
While no set of rules enforced in all Taoist monasteries seems to have existed 
at any one time, the Quanzhen ifi nggui and similar works likely were used as 
models that snongly influenced subsequent compilations. Later sets of codes 
include excerpts cited in the ‘Tianhuangzhtdao Taujtng yucc (Jade Fascicles of 
Great Clarity on die Utamatc Way of the Celestial Sovereign), dating from 
the eariy fifteenth century, and the Qinggui xuanmtao <V) i'. £ fcV (Mysterious 
Wonder of the Rules of Purity), compiled in the early nineteenth century by 
the ‘Longmen master *Min Yide. 

The Qudnzhen qinggut consists of thirteen different short texts of differ¬ 
ent origin. The first ones describe the ordination ceremony, the program of 
practice for a novice, and how* a novice should conduct himself. They arc 
followed by lyrical texts about Taoist life, which focus on communal practice 
and especially the gioup meditation with the bowl (*ziu>to). Then comes the 
set of punishments, which were to be written on a board, or gmbang I v. 
and hung in the assembly hall, the dining halL or the travelling monks’ recep¬ 
tion room so that everyone would know the local rules. A few more general 
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descriptions conclude this short collection. Later codes, especially the Qinggui 
xuanmiao, contain more detailed entries on the Taoists' vestments and belong¬ 
ings. and on the hierarchical organization of the monastery. Nevertheless, 
these documents arc far less detailed than the Buddhist codes—in particular, 
the Bdizhang qinggui u i f/f ill (Rules of Purity of Master Baizhang. T. 2025) 
family of texts that flourished from die Song onwatd and its rich legacy—and 
cover fewer aspects of monastic life, especially in the ritual realm. There arc 
also fewer existing editions, and none that were issued with imperial approval; 
this suggests that Taoism, even in its most official forms, gave less importance 
to standardization of its practices than did Buddhism. 

Rules of conduct. The most salient feature of Taoist monastic codes is the com¬ 
plete independence granted to each monastery in determining its own rules. 
On the other hand, descriptive texts enjoyed large circulation; the <?mggui 
xuanmiao, for example, was edited on Mount Huagai (Huagai shan • ill, 
Jiangxi) and found to be still in use in the early twentieth century’ by Heinrich 
Hackmann on Mount Lao (*Laoshan, Shandong), it was also rewritten under 
the tide Xuanmen bidu & H (Required Reading for the School of Mys¬ 
teries) and used on the Luofu Mountains (*Luofu shan. Guangdong) in the 
same period. Such works gave travelling monks a formal common culture, 
especially with regard to the procedure for taking up temporary residence 
(guadan |i( Vft) in a monastery or temple, which under the Qing could last for 
theoretically unlimited periods in "public" (dn/ixitg | /j ) monasteries, and for 
three days in the "private" (zuun f* {&) ones. The highly ritualized ceremony 
was intended to distinguish real monks and nuns from pretenders, ensuring 
that only ordained Taoists would gain access to temples or monasteries. Each 
community, however, decided on its ow’ngmbiing or set of rules and punish¬ 
ments. For instance, on Mount Wiidang (• Wudang shan. Hubei), where several 
communities belonging to different orders coexisted, each maintained its ow ? n 
set of rules. At least fifteen gu lining dating from the fourteenth to the mid- 
twentieth centuries are extant, either in mountain gazetteers, or noted down 
by Japanese or Chinese observers in the twentieth century. 

Taken together, these different sets of rules allow a general picture of Taoist 
monastic discipline to emerge. The most common punishments were kneeling 
down in prayer for the time it took for an incense sock to burn (guixang 8h fi), 
paying a fine (fa i ). public censure (gongzc 'i). demotion (qiandan • t; or 
/? ’VI. cutdan III! ), flogging (zhang U) t expulsion (gcrfiu i* ill). ignominious 
expulsion (zhuchu }ll), deferment to civilian justice, and death on a pyre 
(huidtua •/; ft', or fcnxtng JJ l|^). These punishments may have been subject to 
different interpretations, w r crc not all used in every monastery, and could also 
be combined. They strongly suggest, however, that discipline was not taken 
lightly. The provision for capital punishment, included in at least seven sets 
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of rules, was applied in one notorious instance in 1946. when the last prior 
of the *Baiyun guan (Abbey of the White Clouds) in Beijing. An Shilin i; |t| 
•’♦. was condemned to death by a council of twelve monks and burned in the 
great courtyard. 

The constraints of Taoist monasticism were as sharp as their ideal was 
lofty No more than twenty large monasteries haw existed dunng the modern 
period; most Taoists monks and nuns lived in small temples or travelled, and 
came to the larger establishments for training and monastic ordination. Under 
the Longmen system, which has dominated Taoist monasteries since the 
mid-seventeenth century, ordinands stay one hundred days (later reduced to 
fifty-three at the Baiyun guan) at a "public" monaster)* that hosts an ordination 
platform, and follow a very intensive and demanding course of preparation 
under specific rules. 
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Temples and shrines 


To study Taoist temples and shrines is to raise the question of the relationship 
between Taoism and Chinese religion. This relationship is a topic of scholarly 
debate; some see Taoism as the written expression of popular cults, while others 
see it as an elite tradioon that formed as a reaction against those very cults. 
Actually, these views need not contradict each other. Most Chinese temples 
and shnnes devoted to the cults of local deities or saints were never controlled 
by any established religion, neither Taoist. Buddhist, nor Confucian. 

Early communal Taoism—the Way of the Celestial Masters ( # Tianshi 
dao)—was for theological reasons strongly opposed to local cults, which it 
saw as dangerous and eventually destructive pacts with demons, and thus it 
actively supported their suppression. The Celestial Masters also permitted, 
however, limited forms of certain cults (ancestors, domestic gods), which 
suggests that those who sought to completely reform Chinese religion had to 
make compromises with prevalent beliefs from very early on. The ‘Lingbao 
revelations ushered in a greater acceptance of dealings w’ith the dead (ancestors 
and local gods all being dead people), thus rescinding the Celestial Masters* 
precept that the living and the dead should not come into contact with each 
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ocher. In a further step to close the gap between pure Taoist and non-Taoist 
devotional practice, Lingbao also laid the foundation for the Taoist adoption 
of Buddhist-style icons, and from the filth century onward we witness the 
spread of statues and iconic stelae (and devotional associations) for the cults 
of Laozi and various Celestial Worthies (ridnzmt ^ • )). 

During the Tang, the early Taoist opposition to local cults gradually evolved 
into cooperation, which came to fruition in the tenth to thirteenth centuries. 
During that period, many local saints were included in the outer, phenomenal 
part ( 4 /touriait) of the Taoist liturgical pantheon. Some Taoist lineages even 
formed around local saints (such as *Xu Xun). who became their spiritual an¬ 
cestors. Taotsts (and Buddhists) began to be employed in or even build temples 
devoted to such saints, and these temples, rather than the more purely Taoist 
abbeys (giuan (ft 1 ). became the prime venue for Taoist activities throughout 
China. Yet the Celestial Masters' project was not forgotten, as Taoists always 
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strove to recast the local cults they supported (and which supported them) in 
a Taoist light. 

Taoist insiiruiienr. Taoist temples and shrines may therefore be divided into 
two broad categories: Taoist institutions, and the temples and shrines of local 
saints that were integrated into a Taoist liturgical and theological framework. 
In the first category, the earliest attested types arc temples of immortals, 
which appear in the cpigraphic records of the later Han. These arc indeed 
among die first well-documented temples of any kind in Chinese history, and 
predate—and were never part of—the Celestial Masters organization. They 
were apparendy built by groups of devotees who prayed to immortals for 
protection in general, but also for initiation in immortality techniques. Such 
temples devoted to miraculous asccdcs. men or women, appear frequently 
throughout Chinese history, and many came to resemble in every respect 
temples of local saints. 

A second type of Taoist institution appears with the Way of the Celestial 
Masters, which commanded the building of meeting halls for its parishes (*zfcO- 
Also, each priest, as well as man)* wealthy devotees, had a chapel (*jir^sfci) for 
meditation and prayer. Meeting halls and chapels contained no icons or offer¬ 
ings. but merely an incense burner and writing material. Beginning around the 
fourth century, groups of eremites and disciples gathering around the chapel 
of a master, or a site where immortals had practiced before leaving this world, 
slowly formed more or less permanent communities with lodgings, teaching 
halls, and shrines. These were institutionalized under the name of "abbeys.” 
a process aided by state rccogmoon and financial support. The abbeys came 
to be considered monasteries just like their Buddhist counterparts. 

With the gradual dissoluoon of the Celestial Masters' parish system, the 
abbeys became the main type of Taoist institution. They housed married 
or celibate priests, in permanent residence or for training and ordination. 
The largest state-sponsored abbeys were centers of learning, with libraries 
and Taoist scholars compiling erudite works. The largest rituals, sponsored 
cither by the state or by local communities, took place in abbeys. Like Bud¬ 
dhist monasteries, particularly under the Tan£ the abbeys were centers for 
local religious life. They were built in cities, on major mountains, or on sites 
historically connected to Taoist hagiography (*Louguan. *Taiqing gong, and 
others). In accordance with Taoist theology, however, the abbeys housed no 
shrines except those devoted to the purest deities, such as the ‘sattqing (Three 
Clarities). Laozi, and the various Celestial Worthies. 

The “Quanzhen order, which formed during the late twelfth century, soon 
came to control most of the preexisting abbeys, and introduced rules calling 
for stricter cohesion of the clerical community (see under •monastic code). 
A the same time, the general evolution of Chinese society caused the focus 
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of local life to move from monastic institutions (either Buddhist or Taoist) to 
temples of local saints. In the modern period, some twenty-five Quanzhen 
monasteries serve as training and ordination centers, while most Quanzhen 
clerics live in temples of local saints (it should be noted that many institutions 
namcdguiin or “abbey** have actually been converted to private hermitages or 
temples of saints). Similarly, while ‘Zhcngyi clerics control a few large institu¬ 
tions (c.g., those on *Longhu shan. or the ‘Xuanmiao guan in Suzhou), the 
great majority of them work for temples they do not own or control. Taoist 
clerical institutions active in the modern period arc highly prestigious sites 
because of their long history and the charisma of the clerical community 
practicing there, but few of them remain. Their architecture and art, while 
reflecting Taoist themes, arc not fundamentally different from those of other 
religious or secular buildings. 

Temples of local saints. The second category of Taoist temples consists of those 
enshrining local saints, built and managed by lay communities but employing 
Taoist clerics either as resident priests fzhuchi ! ; ; *r) on a contractual basis, or 
inviting them to perform rituals during festivals. Such temples (and lay com¬ 
munities) arc not strictly Taoist, as is evident from certain non-Taoist practices 
(such as blood sacrifices) that arc carried out in these communities. They arc 
indissolubly linked to Taoism, however, since they absolutely require Taoist 
ritual for temple consecration and regular renewal of the alliance with the 
gods (through a ‘jiao, or Offering, ritual). Taoists legitimize these cults not 
only by providing liturgical services, but also by helping to incorporate the 
local god into their pantheon, through Taoist canonization (a process directed 
in the modern period by the Celestial Masters) and the writing of scriptures 
and hagiography that cast the god as an incarnation of a Taoist cosmic deity. 
The Taoist clergy wields no effective control over these temples, as is also the 
case with the Buddhist clergy and its temples today; yet Taoism continues to 
deeply influence the cultic life of most Chinese temples and shrines. 
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Taoist lay associations 


Lay associations arc a major means by which Taoism interacts with society 
in modern China. Many types of lay religious associations have flourished 
throughout Chinese history; the role of clerics in organizing them has varied, 
and has tended to decrease in premodern and modern times. In any ease, there 
is no Taoist (or Buddhist) clerical establishment that imposes its structure on 
the laity; rather, self-contained groups serve as independent vehicles to salva¬ 
tion, and relate freely to each other through a system of informal networks. 

Many if not most Chinese of the first millennium belonged to the par¬ 
ishes (*zhi) of the *Tianshi dao movement, whose comprehensive liturgical 
organization of society’ obviated any need for other religious structures. This 
framework seems to have gradually disappeared around the beginning of the 
second millennium. Meanwhile, pious lay associations supported the spread 
of Buddhism in China; such groups were variously called yi \ \ . she Jl: or Jim 

. and these names continue to be used today. Votive inscriptions, the earliest 
detailed sources on such organizations, actually also refer to associations of 
Taoist devotees, composed of people belonging to the *Zhcngyi organiza¬ 
tion but gathering independently to finance merit-making activities, notably 
cults to icons and rituals for the dead, both practices strongly influenced by 
•Ltngfeao formulations. 

In the late Tang and especially the Song periods, the growth of local temple 
cults and later the rise of corporate entities (lineages, guilds, and so forth) 
made possible the rise of groups with a religious identity, related to the clergy 
but more independent from it than before. These groups founded temples 
tor which they sought, and sometimes obtained, official recognition, and 
employed either Buddhist or Taoist clergy to run them. The temple served 
as the scat for one or more associations, and came to replace the earth altar 
(she) and dcrical institutions as the focus of local religious identity. 

In general, the various Chinese lay associations arc based on village or 
neighborhood community, occupation, kinship, or common place of ongin for 
travellers and migrants; they arc not denominational. Their leaders, in modem 
times, usually consider themselves to be Confucian, which is largely a matter 
of social standing. They provide education, welfare, and moral guidance in 
accordance with Confucian expectations, and also arc at the center of the pro¬ 
duction and consumption of morality books (‘shanshu) and ledgers of merit 
and demerit (g>ngguoge i)j am ffo Brokaw* 1991)- Many of them, however, have 
strong links to Taotst ritual and individual practice. These groups can therefore 
be dubbed ’Taoist lay associations," although they also reflea the ideal of the 
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coexistence of the Three Teachings (Confucianism. Taoism, and Buddhism). 

The *Quan2hcn order likely played a role in the general trend of guilds, 
associations, and charities traditionally concerned with Buddhist piety (as docu¬ 
mented in the ‘Dunhuang documents and Fangshan I# 1 1 ] stelae colophons, 
for instance) turning to Taoist concerns and cults. The rise of Quanzhen was 
supported by many local hui, and their leaders, the huiifuru 7 f] . often appear 
in their inscriptions, as well as in the collected works of the masters, much more 
frequently than they do in any other part of the Canon. Moreover, lay Quanzhen 
groups organized around the spirit-writing cult of Lu Dongbin arc among the 
most strictly Taoist of all lay religious associations found in modern China. 

Taoist lay associations simultaneously play several roles. They organize 
festivals centered around the performance of Taoist rituals, a very cosdy affair. 
They also support the religious communities, although in the late imperial 
period they tended to favor shrines rather than abbeys, which were sometimes 
seen as the preserve of the gentry. Several associations were directly involved 
in liturgical activines, especially the performance of music and opera. Among 
the best examples arc the well-studied Dongjing hui tff (associations for 
the performance of ncuals centered around the recitation of the Wcnchang 
dadong zhenjing £ i j X «M ft 2 T) in Yunnan, but similar groups could be found 
in every province. 

Association members also conduct charitable and devotional activities, such 
as communicating with the gods through spirit writing (sec Members 
usually engage in self-cultivation practices, for which Taoist masters provided 
guidance. One of the functions of the Quanzhen associations was to teach 
'ncidan meditation techniques to the public, but by the late imperial period all 
religious associations—as well as the sectarian movements, from which they 
should be distinguished—practiced some form of psycho-physiological practice 
(nctgtfng i A l i>j). The great # »figong associations of the 1980s and 90s, where re¬ 
ligious features arc much less apparent, arc the direct heirs of those groups. 

Many such associations arc still active. The historical sources for their study 
arc not easily accessible, as no complete association archives arc known to be 
extant, although some booklets and manuals are available. Most records arc 
carved on stone stelae erected by these groups in their shrines. Pilgrimage 
associations also often erected stelae at both ends of their journeys and other 
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RELIGIOUS PRACTICE AND EXPERIENCE 


Asceticism 


In the Ettcydopcdia of Religion (Eliade 1987), asceticism is defined as "a voluntary, 
sustained, and at least partially systematic program of self-discipline and self- 
denial in which immediate, sensual, or profane gratifications arc renounced 
in order to attain a higher spiritual state or a more thorough absorption in the 
sacred" (Kaelbcr 1987,441)- Typically associated with radical self-denial and the 
suppression of physical desires, asceticism tends to be dominant in religions 
that propose an eternal, unchanging, and pure soul trapped in a transient and 
defiled body. In Indian religions, for example, its techniques include long periods 
of fasting, sexual absunencc, bodily tortures (lying on a bed of nails, hanging 
upside-down, or exposure to extreme heat, cold, or water, for example), as 
well as the control of various bodily functions and rules of hygiene. Similarly, 
in medieval Christianity, devotees practiced self-flagellation, wore hair shirts, 
and spent many hours kneeling on the stone floors of churches. This form of 
severe asceticism almost always involves an active hostility toward the body, 
and a sense of the physical self as sinful, dirty, defiled, and undesirable, a major 
obstacle to salvation which must be overcome. 

In China, there arc few known examples of severe asceticism. On the con¬ 
trary. the dominant mode of Chinese culture is expressly andasccdc. Confu¬ 
cianism declares that the body is a gift every person receives from his or her 
parents, and that any harm or intrusive change it is subjected to constitutes a 
violation of filiality. Also, any form of radical hermitism is seen as a rejection 
of society and family, the mainstays of Chinese life, and cannot be tolerated. 
Body and family arc essential aspects of the individual identity, and one can 
only realize virtue by cultivating them in a harmonious and beneficent way. 

Taoism differs from both of these religious modes, and incorporates a 
form of "mild" asceticism (with the possible exception of *Quanzhcn during 
the cariy stages of its development; sec Eskildsen 1990). This tendency is 
evident in the practices of its key forerunners, ancient immortality seekers 
and Buddhists. These devotees underwent various kinds of discipline, usually 
associated with hermitism and the simplification of bodily needs, in onJcr to 
attain spiritual states; but in both cases the body was considered essential for 
this undertaking. It had to be transformed, and thus removed from society 
and disciplined, but not tortured. Buddhism in particular prides itself on 
cultivating the "middle path." which means the rejection of both indulgence 
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and severe asceticism. Also, Buddhist doctrine emphasizes that among all 
forms of rebirth, the human is the mosi valuable, because it alone allows the 
conscious experience of attachment and suffering which will lead to nirvana 
or full liberation. 

Taoist asceticism, then, manifests in a variety of practices, such as hermit- 
ism, dietary techniques, and methods of sexual control. Hermitism means 
separation from family and society in favor of a life in the wilderness. Taoist 
immortals arc well known for this rejection of worldly life, and famous for 
their unkempt appearance and easy communion with nature. These features 
arc documented from the earliest sources (e.g.. the m Licxian zhuon) to the pres¬ 
ent day. when a hermit Bill Porter encountered in the Zhongnan mountains 
(Zhongnan shan ill. Shaanxi), upon being asked how he had fared under 
Mao Zedong, widened his eyes and asked: "Mao who?** (Porter 1993). 

Dietary techniques range from total fasts, dunng which the intake of food 
is replaced by the ingestion of *qi (pneuma; see *fuqi) and the swallowing of 
saliva, to exchanging onlinary food for concocted drugs or natural foodstuffs. 
Again, we have documents from the eariicst times (Guifu f I or the Persim¬ 
mon Man in die Ucxuin zhuan . see Kaltcnmark 1953.118-20) to today, as in the 
ease of the hermit lady Porter met who lived only on walnuts. Sexual control 
(sec ‘fangzhong shu) comes in two forms, either as celibacy or as coitus inter - 
ruptus. Both involve the retention of bodily fluids or vital qi. here in the form 
of *)tng (semen) which instead of being ejaculated is redirected “to nounsh 
the brain** (see NtUiinjing tomao). 

While certain adverse reactions may occur in the cariy stages of the prac¬ 
tice and a degree of hardship is to be expected, the practice of asceticism in 
Taoism is meant to refine and purify the body, which is described as becoming 
lighter, softer, and younger. 

U\na KOHN 
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Divination, omens, and prophecy 


Means of diagnosing the present and predicting the future such as divination, 
reading omens, and prophecy have a long history in China, and play a role in 
both popular religion and in Taoism. Prophecy, in particular, played a major 
role in early Taoist messianic movements (see ‘messianism and millekari- 
AN15.V1) and in later Taoist traditions such as ‘Shangqing. 

Divination was among the traditions that influenced the formation of 
Taoism in the Han dynasty. The earliest documented instance of such pre- 
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diction may be dated to the Shang court (ca. 1600-1045 bce). These "oracle 
bones"—in reality, inscribed cattle scapula and tortoise plastrons—record 
inquiries addressed to the ancestors of the royal house of the Shang. The ap¬ 
plication of heat produced a crack in the bone or shell that was interpreted 
as a divine communication (see Kcightlcy 1978a). The idea of addressing 
divinations to assure or request good fortune is one that outlived the Shang. 
Li Ling reports that the bamboo slips found at Baoshan ill (Hubei; burial 
dated ca. 316 bce) contain divinations addressed to andiropomorphic deities 
and celestial officials, as well as spirits of rivers and mountains, doorways, 
dwellings and directions (2000a, 286-93). 

The Zhou period *Yi)ing consisted of sixty-four hexagrams made up of six 
solid (—) and broken (—) lines. An elaborate method of casting milfoil stalks 
determined a hexagram or hexagrams that embodied the natural potential for 
change of the moment of the divination. Because the milfoil casting was seen 
as an objective measurement of the situation at the moment of the casting, 
milfoil divination was in many ways a precursor of the omenological methods 
of the Han. 

The development of methods of reading omens perhaps derived from 
astronomy and calcndrical science, two disciplines of great importance to the 
legitimation of authority from at least the Zhou period. By the Han, these 
fields had developed numerous technical subdisciplincs based on assumptions 
seen in the *Huatnan zi (ca. 139 bce) of a relationship of resonance between 
the heavens and the human world (Lc Blanc 1985). One example of such a 
development is the practice of weather divinaoon. described in the Han or 
pre-Han manual discovered at ‘Mawangdui in 1973 (burial dated 168 bce) 
called Ttiirtwcn qixidng zazhin £$;; 5 R ff. i’ (Miscellaneous Prognostica¬ 
tions According to Heavenly Patterns and Pneuma Images). This text provides 
military divinaoons related to meteorological phenomena influenced by *iji 
(see Loewe 1994a). In the Han. a specialized office called Watcher of Pneuma 
Qiouqi < v V. ) w r as composed of twelve experts who worked under the Grand 
Astrologer (cjuhi Itng k & '?), alongside the Watchers of the Stars (hi yuxing fi£ 

) and the Watchers of the Wind (houfeng »v Bielcnstcm 1980, 22-23). The 
move from divination in the strict sense—i.c.. practice that assumes a divin¬ 
ity—to omcnology during the late Warring States and early imperial period 
coincided with the development of a more naturalistic conception of Heaven 
(tun A v ) at that time (Cstk&zentmihalyi 2000.61-67). During this period, critics 
of divinaoon like Wang Fu I f tj (78-163 ce) accepted the existence of spirit 
messengers of Heaven, and argued simply that these messengers did not have 
time to answer the questions of human beings, a viewpoint that implicidy 
accepted the cosmological assumptions behind the reading of omens (Qianfu 
lun 1 Vi. Zhuzi iichcng cd.. 25.125-26). Many of these technical disciplines 
were integrated into later Taoist practices (Xiao Dengfu 1988). 
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Calcndrical and other omens played a role in eariy Taoist messianic move¬ 
ments. Numerous prophetic texts sprung up in the battle for legitimacy that 
ended in the founding of the Later Han in 25 ce (Hcndrischkc 2000 . 135-43). 
and this genre became the basis for the genre of apocryphal texts that thrived 
from the Later Han up through the Six Dynasties period (Dull 1966; Seidel 1983a; 
Yasui K62an 19S7; see ‘taoism and the apocrtpha). The ‘Yellow Turbans 
movement in eastern China planned its uprising for the first year of the sexa¬ 
gesimal cydc in 184 ce because of its auspiciousness (Ham Hanshu . 7 i-aa 99 ). As 
Barbara Hcndrischkc has shown, movements such as the Yellow Turbans and 
the * Wudoumi dao (Way of the Five Pecks of Rice) in the southwest daimed 
to be authorized by Heaven. Related works such as the ‘Tuiping jing detail 
messages from Heaven in the form of omens (Hcndrischkc 1985). This was 
the foundational period for Taoist messianism. which recognized the cyclical 
reappearance of avatars of ‘Laojun (Lord Lao) throughout history (Seidel 
1969; Schippcr 1979b). as seen in such discovered texts as the ‘Dunhuang *Laozi 
bidnhua png (Scripture of the Transformations of Laozi) and received texts 
such as the Six Dynasties Laojun bianhua wttjipng g |! V ft to ♦ (Scripture 
of the Endless Transformations of Lord Lao; CT 1195). 

Two of the more significant influences of this stress on prophecy were on 
Taoist eschatology (see ‘apocalyptic eschatology) and cosmology. The 
Han belief in authority deriving from messages from Heaven, adopted in the 
apocryphal texts and adapted by early messianic movements, was developed 
in the revelation-based traditions of Shangqing and ‘Lingbao Taoism. The 
messianic figure ‘Li Hong became a central figure in Taoist eschatology, 
evolving from a revolutionary ideal to a messiah that would lead the chosen 
into a Heavenly kingdom (Seidel 1969-70)* The astronomical emphasis of Han 
omcnology and its underlying assumption of resonance between the stars and 
the human world also undergirds the Taoist emphasis on the understanding 
of the thirty-six Shangqing heavens ( m sansh\hu run), related visualization tech¬ 
niques. and ecstatic journeys through the heavens (•ykjinyeu) that are central 
to Shangqing meditation practice (Robinct 1993). 

Mark CSIKSZENTMIHALY 1 
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Magic 


"Magic' is commonly designated by the word fashu ft \ c . in Chinese andjMjnmi 
Kffj in Japanese (corresponding to Chin, zhoushu). In magic, supernormal 
power is acquired by means of physical and mental techniques, symbolic 
words and actions, or special implements, with the purpose of controlling 
natural phenomena or supernatural entities such as spirits (*guQ and deities, 
or one's own existence or vital force. Sometimes divination is also included 
among these techniques. 

Before the rise of the Taoist religion, such techniques were widely used in 
China In the form of “shamanic arts" (or 'arts of the spint-mcdiums," wushu 
V iff) and also as "methods and arts" (fingshu V Iff or ^fisngji) acquired by the 
* fangs hi (masters of methods). Taoism, calling them fashu ft (methods and 
arts) and daofa jfi (ways and methods), absoibed some of these techniques 
as important ingredients in its own practices, and rejected others, for instance, 
in the Way of the Five Peeks of Rice (*Wudoumi dao). one way to treat illness 
was to have patients drink water containing the ashes of a burned talisman 
(fus) tin V\ X)- According to z\ 17. which describes various types of magic 
(fashu), practitioners can avoid harm from wild animals or malignant beings if 
they wear "talismans for entering the mountains" (rushan fu \ 1 - V) against 
their bodies, or if they use mirrors to trighten off mountain spirits. Baepu 2 5 
gives a detailed description of how spells and the use of the breath can bind an 
object to do as one desires (see Harper 1998.173-85). Nevertheless. Taoism also 
drew a distinction between itself and some forms of magic and divination, for 
instance, in the *Lao)un situo yibai bashific (The Hundred and Eight)’ Precepts 
Spoken by Lord Lao). Taoist masters are forbidden to associate themselves with 
fengshut Ifl. ("w ind and water.” Le. t gcomancy), astrology, and other popular 
divination techniques. In addition, because of the importance it placed on 
ethics. Taoism did not participate in the practice of so-called "evil' or "perverse 
arts' ( yaoshu )ki$;. xieshu JflSjfj), or sorcery, to bring down sw r orn enemies. 

In the traditional classification of the Taoist Canon into Three Caverns 
(•sandong) and four Supplements (sifu Hffl; see *daozanc and subsid¬ 
iary compilations) there is no indication of where works on magic arc to 
be found. In the 'Zhcngiong daozang of the Ming period, relevant texts arc lo¬ 
cated in the sections called Divine Talismans (shenfu $ ft-), Numinous Charts 
(lingri v Ml), and Techniques (zhiingihu S{•*/). In recent years, there have 
been attempts to replace the traditional classification scheme of the Canon 
with new ones. Examples arc Zhu Yucli s Daozang fcnla jlcti (Zhu Yucli 1996) 
and Zhong Zhaopeng's XinbiJn Daozang mulu (Zhong Zhaopeng 1999). The 
former scheme contains discrete versions titled Magic (fashu ) and Arts of the 
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Numbers (shiuhu ffj. including astrology, choosing lucky dzys,fengskui, and 
divinauon tallies) within its first division. Philosophy (zhcxuc "j -; 1 ). The latter 
scheme includes the items Ways and Methods (daofis) f Talismans (Jujue 5 ’ ifft). 
Divinanon A ns (zJumiu shushu i*i |- II j) and Hcmcrology (kanyu if 1 . on 
this term see Loewe 1982, 96-97) under the category Ways and Arts (daoshu 
it iti). When die writings of the Zficngrong ilaozang are classified in this way, it 
is easy to see how thoroughly some forms of magic and divination have been 
absorbed into Taoism. Several of these forms arc briefly described below. 

Talismans (*fu). These arc strips of paper, cotton, or wood on which 
diagrams or stylized graphs arc written. Some, like the bodxufu in 

Okinawan funerary rites, arc written on tiles. They have several functions, 
including evoking the deities, exorcizing evil, and curing sickness, and the 
style in which they arc written varies according to the purpose. Even today 
in Beijing s *Baiyun guan (Abbey of the White Clouds), young monks arc 
taught how to write talismans. It is said that when a priest writes a talisman, 
he blows his own breath into it (see 4 butji). Taoist seals and sacred diagrams, 
like those that appear in the 4 Wuyue zhcnxtng tu (Charts of the Real Forms of 
the Five Peaks) are basically another type of talismans. 

Spells (zhoufa !Ei£) A technique in which special magical words arc ut¬ 
tered as commands to realize one's wishes or to change objects at will. They 
arc also called "charm spells" (jinzheu). and often end with the phrase 4 jifi ru 
luting ("Promptly, promptly, in accordance with the statutes and oniinances!"). 
Many Taoist texts include mcantatory spells in verse (zhouci 

"Practices in fhr hand" (*shou)ue). This is a technique for controlling natural 
phenomena or regulating pneuma ( 4 <p) within the practitioner's body by form¬ 
ing various shapes with the fingers of one or both hands. These formations arc 
also often used during rituals or in conjunction with talismans and spells. 

" Walking along the guideline” ('bugang). A technique for acquiring the power 
of the Northern Dipper ( # beidi>M) by making a pattern of steps in the shape 
of that constellation. This has long been used in rituals in combination with 
the Pace of Yu (Vuhw Oj it). 

Thunder Rites (*leifa). A magical practice to endow oneself with the power 
of thunder. This was originally a folk practice, but its popularity* grew in the 
late Northern Song dynasty and it was incorporated into Taoism. Combined 
with the techniques of inner alchemy (*netd 4 in), it was prized as a way to gen¬ 
erate a resonance between macrocosm and microcosm. The * Dae fa huiyuan 
includes a variety of magical practices employing the power of thunder. 

MJURA Kunie 
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Meditation and visualization 


Psychological research on meditation defines it as an effort to focus the mind 
on a particular object or objects and—following the lead of the Buddhist tradi¬ 
tion—distinguishes two fundamental types: conccntrativc and insight meditation 
(Samuels and Samuels 1975; Shapiro and Walsh 19H4). Conccntrativc meditation 
involves focusing the mind on a single object with the goal of attaining onc- 
pointedness; insight meditation is the practice of maintaining an open awareness 
to all stimuli in an undiscriminating fashion. Typically this training begins with 
the dose control of attention in concentration, and only when onc-pointcdncss 
has been fully attained, it moves on to the open awareness of insight. 

The Taoist tradition incorporates both types of meditation, and also strongly 
emphasizes visualization, which can be understood as a mixture of the two. Dei¬ 
ties or celestial powers arc visualized according to painted or tcxtually described 
icons; then, once their presence has been fully established, meditators engage in 
interaction with them, opening themselves to their various divine stimuli. 

These distinct types of meditation arc practiced within particular Taoist tradi¬ 
tions. Conccntrativc meditation, known as Ming (“concentration**) or shou :f 
("guarding"; see VhoujrfX is doscly associated with the Daoitefing and its qutetis- 
tic tendencies, as well as with alchemical and longevity techniques that enhance 
the physical energies of the practitioner. Insight meditation, known as •guun 
("observation"), was introduced through Buddhism and played a role in the 
integrated tradition after the sixth century; this practice involved merging one's 
individual consciousness with Emptiness and attaining oneness with the Dao. 
Visualization, known as Vim ("actualization"), is the backbone of medieval re¬ 
ligious practice, and central to both the *Shangqing and *Lingbao schools. 


hMtiation and Taoist traditions. The first evidence for Taoist meditation dates to 
the second century ce. The Diode jtng commentary by Heshang gong j«[ 1 . Q 
(sec ‘Laozt Heshanggpng zJtangju) proposes a conccntrativc focus on the breath 
for harmonization with the Dao; fragments of the *Taipingfing (Scripture of 
Great Peace) describe the enhancement of body energies through visualizing 
different colors within the major organs of the body ( Taiping )ing shengjun 
bxzht A 1 32 H? I ! t(v n or Secret Directions of the Holy Lord on the Scripture of 
Great Peace ; CT1102; trans. Kohn 1993b. 193-97)- In the third century, the fiist 
formal visualization texts appear, forerunners of Shangqmg practices. TTicsc 
mainly consist of the *Laozi zhongjmg and the *Huangtingjing. In addition, 
instmetions on how to visualize intenor deities and how to spiritually multiply 
one's body with the help of a magical mirror arc also contained in *Gc Hong's 
‘Baopu zi of die early fourth century. 
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The 5 hangqing scriptures with their manifold forms of visualization emerge 
in the mid-fourth century. The practices they describe include not only con¬ 
centration on the *bafing (Eight Effulgences) and visualization of gods in the 
body, but also active interaction with the gods, ecstatic excursions to the stars 
and the heavens of the immortals and the activation of inner ener¬ 

gies in a protoform of inner alchemy (•ftcidun). The worid of meditation in 
this tradition is incomparably rich and colorful, with gods, immortals, body 
energies, and cosmic sprouts vying for the adept's attention. 

Similar techniques are adopted in the Lingbao and *Tianshi dao traditions 
in the fifth century’. From this time onwatd an eariy Buddhist influence is also 
evident, so that texts like the * Xisheng jing advocate a rudimentary form of 
insight practice in the dispassionate observation of body, self, and worid and 
the cultivation of an empty state of consciousness called no-mind (wuxm UC 
This tendency is strengthened in the sixth and seventh centuries, when 
encyclopedic works such as the •Wiofuing foyui> (CT ii$ 8 ) and the *Da#)i&o 
yishu (CT 1129) present a variety’ of techniques and give sophisticated instruc¬ 
tions on the practice of different kinds of guan or "observation," including 
the observation of Empuncss, partial Emptiness, and Being, along the lines 
of the Madhyamaka two-truths theory (see *Chongxuan). 

The high Tang, in the eighth century, can be considered a heyday of 
Taoist meditation. Works by masters such as *Sun Simiao (‘CimsJten lianqt 
ming), *S ima Chengzhen (‘Znowurtg lun, ‘Ttattyin zt), and *Wu Yun (*S/tcn- 
xi an kcxuc lun > describe in detail the unfolding of a meditative consciousness 
as die practitioner proceeds through a variety of systematically integrated 
practices. These lead from concentration exercises through visualizations of 
body energies and celestial deities to a state of total absorpuon in the Dao 
and insight-observation of the worid. It is also around this time that texts like 
the # Qin&fing jlrtg—devotional works with strong meditative elements often 
associated with the divine Laozi—arc first compiled, reflecting a trend that 
gains further momentum toward the end of the dynasty. 

Under the Song, the integration of various forms of meditation practice 
continues, but two new areas of emphasis unfold: inner alchemy (ncufan), 
with its circulation and refinement of inner energies in a rhythm based on 
the and dose engagement with starry deities, such as the Star Louis 

of the Northern Dipper (•Bcidou xingjun) and the Three Terraces (sunrai 
{1T. three pairs of stars in Ursa Majar). and warrior protectors, such as the 
Dark Wanior (Xuanwu see *Zhenwu) and the Mother of the Dipper 
(•Doumu). Both practices rely heavily on visualization but also make use of 
concentration exercises, and aim for an immortal state of mind akin to the 
no-mind of insight meditation. 

Later dynasties see a continuation of this tendency, with the caveat that 
under the Ming inner alchemical practices arc increasingly mixed with Chan 
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Buddhist practices and that both Taoism and Buddhism arc adopted by grow¬ 
ing numbers of literati, and thus exert a stronger influence on Confucianism. 
Also, in the Qing. the first specialized texts on inner alchemy for women 
Cnudan) arc written, and new forms of physical meditation, such as 0 taip 
quun. arc being developed. In the twentieth century, Taoist meditation has 
been largely absorbed by the *qtgong movement, which—in accordance with 
its popular tendencies—mainly employs conccntrative exercises but also favors 
the circulation of energy in an inner-alchemical modc 
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Mysticism 


Mysticism is commonly defined in the West as an experience that is inef¬ 
fable, transient, felt to be true, and impossible to consciously induce. From 
an Eastern perspective, it is more fruitful to think of mysticism as a religious 
quest, an effort undertaken to attain a certain state, which typically proceeds 
in stages known as purgarive (emptying of old concepts), ilium{native (gaining 
new insights), and uitUive (attaining oneness or union). This process guides the 
adept toward the attainment of a cosmic self. The goal of the practice, then, is 
a newly integrated personality, a self more cosmic yet also more human than 
the one left behind, free from desires and emotions, fully one with the Dao. 
TTiis goal and the steps leading to it are often described in Western theoretical 
discussions or works of mystical philosophy, typically in four central points, 
just as in the "perennial philosophy" identified in the West: (1) that material 
reality* is only the visible aspect of some deeper and more real ground of exis¬ 
tence, (2) that human beings cannot perceive this ground with their senses but 
have the faculty* to intuit ic (3) that both human beings and the world consist 
of two levels, a deep, real self and a superficial, desire-centered ego; (4) that 
the key to real life and truth is the shedding of the ego and recovery* of the 
deeper ground of existence, both psychologically and in relation to the world 
through mystical union (sec Happold 1970; Katz S. T. 1983). 

In Taoism, mystical realization is traditionally described as the attainment 
of immortality, defined both as a transcendent state in paradise, serving as 
a celestial bureaucrat in one of the many heavens (see •otherworldly 
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bureaucracy), and as a psychological or mystical state on earth, character¬ 
ized by a high degree of mental calm and sagely behavior. In either ease, the 
individual is dissolved as a personalized entity and becomes in mind and body 
a replica of the universe, part of primordial energy, spirit, and the Dao. As such 
he or she attains true immortality and can live as long as heaven and earth 
do. Within this framework, there arc two distinct yet interrelated patterns, an 
ecstatic and an emranc mode of immortality. The ecstatic mode emphasizes 
the psychological aspect of this process, finds expression in much shamanic 
and flight imagery, and envisions the mystical process as one of becoming 
lighter and brighter. The cnstatic mode is more physically oriented, gives nsc 
to images of fullness, stability, absorption, and stillness, and emphasizes union 
and oneness, the merging with darkness and the unconscious. 

Mysticism and Taoist traditions. Historically three types of Taoist mysticism 
can be distinguished. First, there is the tradition of the Daode )ing (with its 
numerous related texts) and the *Yi)ing. which favors the cnstatic mode and 
combines quictistic, concentrativc pracnce with a strong emphasis on physi¬ 
cal exercises. The aim of this practice is the complete alignment of the body 
with the rhythm of the universe. The body is understood as a microcosmic 
replica of the country (see ‘macrocosm and microcosm), and the ordering 
of oneself—in a sense that is dose to Confucian understanding—is parallel 
and prerequisite to the ordering of the state and the world. The sage in the 
Daode jing is ideally the ruler, who rests in non-action (*wwwvn) and lets the 
currents of the world flow freely through him. Having attained a purity of 
cosmic dimension, both sage and world attain a calm and tranquil oneness 
with the Dao. 

Second, there is the more ecstatic mode found in the * 2 Jtuangzi and its 
various successors. This style of mysticism focuses more on an intellectual, 
mind-onented practice, which is not altogether unlike Buddhist insight medita¬ 
tion and merged with Buddhism in the middle ages, also influencing the way 
Buddhism was received in China. Hie basic assumption here is that human 
beings lost their original oneness with the Dao because they developed con¬ 
sciousness. Consequently, the "chaotification" or complete reorganization 
of consciousness is the avowed aim of this tradition. Its main technique is a 
form of meditation called "sitting in oblivion" (‘zuinvaitg). the "fasting of the 
mind" (‘xinzfuxt). and in later times "obscrvation v (‘giant). 

Third, there is the practice of visualizations (Vim) and ecstatic excursions 
(*yuanyou) of the ‘Shangqing school, which traces its origins back to sha¬ 
manic models and has adepts engage in visionary journeys to the far ends of 
the world and up into the sky, allowing them to perfectly attune themselves 
to the rhythmical movements of the entire cosmos. After this stage has been 
perfected, adepts place themselves at the center of the cosmos by becoming 
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one with the axis around which everything revolves. They identify themselves 
with the Northern Dipper ("hddmi), the central controlling agency of the 
universe. Permanent residence among the stars is thus ensured. 

In the heyday of Taoist mysticism, during the Tang dynasty, these three 
types arc merged to form one integrated system. Adepts underwent a set 
of stages that began with the body—its purification and alignment with the 
rhythm of the seasons—and then went on to reorganize the conscious mind, in 
order to eventually transcend the world and take up residence in the heavens. 
Representative texts of this trend arc *Sun Simiao s *Cunshcn lianqi ming, and 
•Sima Chengzhen's *Fuqijtitgyt tun . 'Zuowang lun and *Tianyut z\. 

This integrated model of Taoist mysticism was later taken over by inner 
alchemy (*nddan\ which made it the basis for its own vision of mysocal union. 
In this system, the immortal embryo (•sfccngtat. Embryo of Sainthood) created 
through revolutions of ever subtler energies within the body takes on the role 
of the cosmic self, which can come and go throughout the universe at will in 
an ecstatic mode, or merge completely with the central power of the world 
in enstasy. Taoist mysticism has survived in this form since the Song dynasty 
and is still practiced today, in a more rudimentary and medically reinterpreted 
form, both in monasteries and among *qigong practitioners. 

Livid KOHN 
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Seasonal observances 


Although the annual schedule of feasts and fasts acconling to the lunar cal¬ 
endar honored at Taoist abbeys may vary from one to the next, all are united 
in upholding major seasonal observances. The roots of such observances arc 
closely intertwined with a code of practice ostensibly dating to the Zhou \\ 
penod. Both the "Quli" ill; f/. chapter of the U)i *• J t Vi! (Rcconis of Rites; trans. 
Legge 1 BHs. 1:61-119) and chapter 2*A of the Hanshu (History of the Former 
Han) outline Zhou forms of homage prescribed acconling to a hierarchy of 
social status, from the Son of Heaven to the population at large. The account 
in the latter text adds that each level is estabbshed by canonic ritual so as to 
prohibit "excessive cults” Cyxnsi). 

The •Ddomcn kduc (Abridged Codes for the Taoist Community; ib). a 
manual conveyed in the name of the # Lmgbao codifier *Lu Xiujing (406-77), 
includes a passage remarkably similar to the Hanshu account. The restrictions 
governing the population at large specify not only whom to honor but also 
when: ancestors on the auspioous days of the five Li ! the God of Sod (she 
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M:) in the second month, and the Stove God (*Zaoshcn) in the eighth month. 
A comparable set of instructions appears in an analogous fifth-century text 
dedicated to reforming contemporary practice, the *Santian net/iejing (Scrip¬ 
ture of the Inner Explication of the Three Heavens. i. 6 a). Both texts advocate 
a restoration of ritual standards ascribed to the *Zhcngyi covenant of the 
Celestial Master movement. 

The Ddomcn kcluc also speaks of the Three Assemblies (*&Mfcui) associated 
with the establishment of the Celestial Master parishes (*zlu). These meetings 
were scheduled on the seventh day of the first month, the seventh day of the 
seventh month, and the fifth day of the tcndi month. After household registers 
were examined and revised, parishioners were given instruction and sent home 
to teach members of the household. The dates given the three assemblies 
mark the occasions when the parishes themselves were established, eight at 
a time, according to a Zhengyi «ft zfn tu I Vi ft? (Chart of the Parishes of 
the Life-force of Orthodox Unity), cited in the sixth-century # Wi ishang btyao 
(Supreme Secret Essentials. 2 £.aa- 9 b; Lagerwey 1981b, 103-4). 

The legacy of the Three Assemblies appears to be closely linked to the 
tradition of paying homage to die Three Offices (‘sungiuin) on the fifteenth of 
the first, seventh, and tenth months. These three dates, known collectively as 
‘jdriyiuin, serve as the anchors of the calendar year for all Taoist communities. 
An early account documenting the custom of honoring sanyuan is contained 
in the pre-Tang 'Gnsong z\ zkangix (Master Red-Pine's Almanac of Pctioons. 
a. 4 b- 5 b). Accoiding to the late recension of this text in the Taoist Canon, the 
fifteenth of the first, seventh, and tenth months (skjrtgviiiin II. zhtfngywdn 
xiJVMiin 1 ;l) arc the days set aside for inspection by the Officers of 
Heaven. Earth, and the Water (Tianguan k VI , Diguan :jv [ . Shuiguan t; 'f[), 
respectively. Readers arc advised to pray for good fortune while engaging in a 
retreat on these three days. The sequence of Three Assemblies subsequently 
recorded in this text differs slightly from the fifth-century texts cited above in 
specifying the date of the first assembly on the fifth of the first month. 

Precisely when and how increasingly complex annual cycles of feasts and 
fasts evolved from a fundamentally agranan custom of marking seasons re¬ 
mains to be determined. Three calendars listing days to be commemorated 
twelve months of the year are contained in the Taoist Canon. One exemplar 
is incorporated in the thirteenthcentury *Xiuzhen shuhu (Ten Books on the 
Cultivation of Perfection, 25 .ia- 5 b). It is recorded as a list of days on which 
one observes abstinence (zhuri jie/i zhi chcn V h-.). with directives 

on when to abstain from food, alcoholic beverages, and/or conjugal relations. 
The introduction to the calendar itself closes with the admonition that failure 
to observe the taboos is tantamount to committing suicide. Among days to 
be commemorated is not only the birth date of Xuanyuan daojun £ ;ii jfj 11 
(Lord of the Dao of Mysterious Origin), i.c. Laozi. on the fifteenth of the 
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second month, but also that of the Buddha on the eighth of the fourth month. 
Hie equally eclectic nature of such calendars in the modern-day tang/hu iifl 
,*!. or almanac, suggests its heritage may be traced to this early calendar of 
unknown provenance. 

A derivative calendar appears as the opening component of the Xu dtotjun 


yuxtaji (In 


.fll 1 


(Record of the Jade Case of Perfected Lord Xu. CT14S0; 


Kalinowski 1989-90.102-3). associated with the patriarch of the *Jingming dao 
(Pure and Bnght Way). *Xu Xun (trad. 239-374)- It is titled Zhushen shengdan 
lingjic nq\ JJ} ?|» *fJ & 0 W| (Dates of Festivals for the Birthdays of Various 

Deities). All listings arc designated as birthdays, including those martung the 
conventional dates for paying homage to the Officers of Heaven. Earth, and 
Water. A number of entries are devoted to various Buddhas and bodhisattvas 
as well as deities of regional prominence. Although some passages echo the 
calendar in the Xtuzhen sJttshu. abstinence is not the sole form of observation 


recommended. Readers arc advised in dosing to mart: birthdays by giving 
alms to the sahgha, offering paper money, reading scripture, and reciting the 
name of the Buddha. Hie quantity of merit thereby accruing is said to be a 
hundred-thousand fold beyond that of any oniinary day. An appended segment 
with an anecdote set in Jinan j (Shandong) in the year 145s may perhaps 
have some bearing on the provenance of the calendar itself. 

A far more intricately devised calendar is contained in another text within 
the 1607 supplement to the Taoist Canon. It appears as the first unit under 
the heading of "Chaoxiu jichcn zhang" i'. ! | k >. (Section on Auspicious 
Days for Cultivation of Reverence) in the •TurtJtiuntg zhidao Taxqing yucc (Jade 
Fascides of Great Clarity on the Ultimate Way of the Celestial Sovereign, 
7 .ia- 2 ob) compiled by *Zhu Quan (1378-1448) in 1444. This calendar marks not 
only days of birth but also the days of ascent and descent for a vast host of 
deities. Some occasions arc to be observed by holding an assembly, whereas the 
entry for the fifteenth of the seventh month marking Zhongyuan is notable 
for specifying a *)iao (Offering) ritual overseen by Taoist masters (•ddtfiJti). 
In another remarkable contrast to the two other calendars, the eighth of the 
fourth month here is not identified as the birthday of the Buddha but as the 
day on which the Most High Lord Lao (Taishang Laojun 4 c J; {£$!; see *Laozi 
and Laojun) headed West to "convert the barbarians" (hmihu fc V ]). All three 
calendars merit collation with contemporary counterparts honored at various 
Taoist abbeys, as well as with the dates of commcmorauon recorded in hagiog¬ 
raphies such as the sixteenth-century • Soushen ji (In Search of the Sacred). 


Judah M. BOLTZ 


L_i Boddc 1975. Bokenkamp 1997.186-229: dc Groot 1886; Lagerwey 1981b. 103- 
4; Lagerwey 1987c. 18-24: Nakamura Hiroichi 1983; Nickerson 1996a; Schjppcr 
1993, 23-31. 65; Stein R. A. 1979. Hiompson r 987 b; Yuan Zhihong 1990 
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Taoist music 


U* ritual lies at the heart of the complex Taoist heritage of China, then music 
is its very soul. Extensive studies of the heart and soul of Taoist practice 
have only recently begun to appear in significant quantity. The fhiits of this 
fairly new field of research in Taoist studies reflea in part a renewed interest 
in documenting the performance practices of major abbeys throughout the 
continent of China as well as in the outlying communities of Hong Kong and 
Taiwan. Historical studies of the musical component of Taoist pracucc arc 
comparatively few in number. It is an area of research that, like contemporary 
field work, requires dose attention to time and place. The study of music as 
a component of any form of religious praaicc is fundamentally a study of 
who performs what, when, where, and how. 

The way in which any school of religious teachings views musical expres¬ 
sion inevitably shapes the way in which music may figure within any form 
of practice. Eariy schools of Taoist teachings generally sought to reform the 
cacophonous musical setungs characteristic of many community rituals. As 
increasingly diverse forms of Taoist ritual have evolved, so. too. has the role 
of music taken on new dimensions in these settings over time. Conservauve 
approaches have in some locales been replaced by a tolerance of musical variety 
in Taoist ritual that even permits the incorporation of Western instruments 
such as the electric organ. 

The role of the patron in defining the musical component of ritual per¬ 
formance cannot be underestimated, from authority’ figures of state to local 
community leaders. An instrumental ensemble often serves as a critical link 
uniting dergy and the lay community in ritual settings. Who plays what for 
Taoist ntual staged at any site is dcarty determined by the resources available. 
Associations of professional and amateur instrumentalists have thus time and 
again been in a position to shape and reshape repertoires of ntual music. Many 
Taoist masters, moreover, have gained recognition in their own right as out¬ 
standing performers of folk as well as ritual music. The fact that the process 
of ordination itself has long entailed training in music has done much to both 
nurture and sustain the vitality of musical expression in Taoist ritual. 

Early history. Passages in the received version of the # Taiping jing (Scripture 
of Great Peace) allude to the therapeutic value of music according to the 
resonance of the five pitches (wuyttt H i Y) within corresponding oigans of 
the body Comparable rcflcaions of correlative thought may be found in 
any number of writings. Statements of concern in such texts regarding the 
inherent hazanis of disharmony find more concrete expression in early writ- 
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ings seeking to reform certain contemporary modes of musical expression. 
For example, in j. 9 of the •&iopn zi (Book of the Master Who Embraces 
Simplicity). *Gc Hong (2S3-J43) derides those who beat drums and dance in 
support of their faith in spectres. Similar behavior is condemned as well in the 
•Saurian neijie jing (Scripture of the Inner Explication of the Three Heavens), 
dating a century later. 

The more subdued form of ritual practice counselled by these early south¬ 
ern treatises can also be documented in the north. It is epitomized by a body 
of incantations allegedly conveyed to *Kou Qianzhi ( 365 ?- 44 B) by Lord Lao 
(•Laojun). Acconiing to the 'Laojun yinsongjicjtng (Scripture on Precepts of 
Lord Lao, Recited [to the Melody in the Clouds]), the ritual of ordination 
entailed tonal incantation but those unschooled in that practice were allowed 
to chant in a monotone style. 

Incantation is also the dominant form of musical expression favored in the 
early teachings ascribed to both the *Shangqing and *Lingbao movements. 
Reference to the well-known ‘Bitxu ct (Lyrics for Pacing the Void) can be 
traced to a Shangqing scripture dating to ca. 364-75. A ten-verse sequence is 
recorded in the Vufing jJuiii buxii png fc . ilj i UV57 (Senpture of the Jade 
Capitol Mountain on Pacing the Void; CT 1439). a component of the Ling- 
bao corpus codified by *Lu Xiujing (406-77). The incantation itself is meant 
to accompany circunumbulation of the incense burner and may have been 
devised on the model of the Buddhist form of psalmody known asjfrniwi '! 
•I!. The limping style of circling the censer, known as Yubu Ij . or the Pace 
of Yu. is thought to have evolved from a mediumistk pracoce common to 
the Chu Je region (approximately corresponding to modern Hubei. Anhui 
and Hunan). By the Tang, the musical setting for "Pacing the Void" became 
a fixed component of the category of court entertainment known as yanyuc 
•«vV. (banquet music). 

Precisely when instrumental accompaniment came to be integrated into 
Taoist practice remains to be determined. According to the early eighth- 
century Yiioriu keyi jirfu ciuio 'ff H (»\ tft 1 fjv (Excerpts from the Essential 
Liturgies and Observances; CT 463), a Taizhnt fee A 1*1 11 (Code of the Great 
Perfected) speaks of a suspended bell (zhong ) and chime (1 jing ?$). TTicse 
two percussion instruments arc reportedly struck prior to an assembly not 
only to alert the masses but also to evoke a host of numina. Reed instruments 
apparently did not come to be incorporated into Taoist ritual performance 
until the Tang. Plucked and bowed string instruments were added even later. 
Of all the so-called fii^i : J\ JfS (ritual instruments), percussion instruments have 
always held a dominant position. 

Like the term/a*}! (lit., “dharma instruments") itself, the use of some in¬ 
struments can be dated to the introduction of Buddhism into China. A prime 
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example is the hollowed-out block of carved wood known as the muyu ^ ft 
(wooden fish), which is conventionally struck to set the tempo for chanting 
scripture. Aside horn borrowed instruments, it also became common practice 
during the Tang to rctitlc tunes from the Buddhist repertoire performed at court 
according to current Taoist nomenclature. Such is the ease for tunes ostensibly 
composed by Tang Xuanzong (r. 712-56) himself. But for the composition of 
new music for performance at the shrine in Xi*an (Shaanxi) honoring Laozi 
as the imperial ancestor, the emperor turned to # Sima Chengzhen (647-735) 
and other renowned Taoist masters. 

From Song to modern times. The role of emperor as composer of liturgical music 
gained new prominence in the Song during periods of heightened imperial 
patronage of Taoist insututions. Numerous compositions ascribed to both 
Song Zhenzong <r. 997-1011) and Song Huizong (r. 1100-1125) arc contained 
in the Yuyin fash 1 , j j}; I (Jade Tunc Ritual; CT 607). First compiled during 
Huizong's reign, the version of this unusual anthology in the Taoist Canon 
appears to have been derived from a Southern Song copy of the text. It includes 
a peculiar form of curved-line notation that calls to mind equally enigmatic 
Tibetan and Japanese Buddhist notational systems. 

Massive anthologies of ritual compiled from the Song to Ming also attest 
to highly evolved and sometimes conflicting traditions of ritual music. One 
particularly rich resource setting forth the central musical roles of the high 
priest, orguogong ,'\*i Uj (see • daozhang ), and chief cantor, or • dujiang t is based 
on the legacy of Uu Yongguang \\l i] V£ (1134-1206). headquartered at Mount 
Longhu (•Longhu shan, Jiangxi). Compiled by his disciple Jiang Shuyu iff K ! ’\ 
(1162-1223). the •VWufumg huangiu dazhai liehengyi (Standard Liturgies of the 
Supreme Great Yellow Register Retreat) draws on ntual codes ranging from 
Lu Xiujing to *Du Guangting (850-933). It reflects centuries of continuity in 
the written and oral transmission of Lingbao teachings that inform yet today 
the ritual musical practices of many Taoist communities. 

Another remarkable anthology with musical notation in the Taoist Canon 
dates to the early Ming. The Da Mingyuzhi xuanjiao yvezfung H WJ ?! K & fx 
y" . (Musical Stanzas on Mysterious Teachings Composed under the Imperial 
Aegis of the Great Ming; CT 981) includes notation according to the so-called 
gongche I -I system. Among selections for which pitch is noted in this manner 
arc lyrics in tribute to Xuantian shangdi & X J ft (Highest Emperor of the 
Dark Heaven). Mount Wudang (‘Wudang shan. Hubei), home to this guard¬ 
ian of special significance to the Yonglc Emperor (r. 1403-24). is renowned for 
its tradition of Taoist ntual music. 

TTic musical heritage of Mount Wudang is well-documented in one of the 
first studies of its kind, the Zhongguo Wudang xfuirt daopao yinyue |M% A /»V 
I i(] ii 1 i • CTaoist Music at Mount Wudang in China). Prepared under the 
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editorship of Shi Xinmin Ij It. this 1987 publication is an early product of 
the team of researchers working on a series entitled Zhirtxgguo minzu mtnpan 
qxyuc qu jicheng 1 1 : W K (ft Klfi; Vr V; ill: <1. u (Anthology of Ethnic and Folk 
Instrumental Songs in China). It is in this senes of provindaUy organized 
monographs under way that appendices on both vocal and instrumental music 
documented at Buddhist and Taoist sites will be found. 

Additional sites where Taoist musical practice has drawn scholarly attention 
include Mount Lao (*Laoshan. Shandong), Macao, Shanghai. Hong Kong, and 
Lijiang K; 1 (Yunnan), home to a Naxi Dongjing hui M; ;r • 7 (an association 
for the performance of music; Rees 2000). Musicologists generally identify 
various regional forms of practice with cither the * Quanzhen lineage of the 
north or the *Zhengyi (Orthodox Unity) patriarchy of the south. Advocates 
of the former rely upon the Qxuinzhcn zhengyun f( i ifl (Correct Tunes 
of Quanzhen), an anthology of uncertain date that includes notation for 
percussion instruments alone (Ren Zongquan 2000). Whereas the Quanzhen 
heritage of musical practice is relatively free of folk traditions, the various 
legacies of Zhengyi practice typically draw on disparate forms of regional 
vocal and instrumental practice. 

The influence of regional musical practice is particularly well-attested in 
coastal communities of the south. Elements of Taoist ntual performances 
in Shanghai, for example, recall the operatic tradition of Kunqu ti llrl as 
well as the locally popular ensemble practice known as Jiangnan sizhu .*] 

Y\ (Silk and Bamboo of Jiangnan). Similarly, the singing of ballads in the 
tradition known as Nanguan |d C' (Southern Pipes) may be heard in Taoist 
ritual performances of Fujian communities. The fact that ordained Taoists 
have long been at home with liturgical and folk musical practice alike has no 
doubt encouraged flexibility in the ritual music repertoire. Similarly. lay musi¬ 
cians adept at both Buddhist and Taoist liturgical music in addition to diverse 
popular traditions will also no doubt continue to play a role in stimulating 
new forms of Taoist musical practice. Its very survival is closely tied to the 
ease with which it continues to adapt to the changing demands of society. 

Judah M. BOLTZ 
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CHINESE RELIGION AND THOUGHT 


Taoism and Chinese mythology 


Taoism has a rich mythology that inherits much from Chinese mainstream 
and Buddhist traditions, as it is both embedded in and separate from them. In 
particular, it shares the political dimension of Chinese myth in its concern for 
sage rule, heroic conquest, and perfect social harmony founded in Great Peace 
(*taiptng). On the other hand, it differs significantly from mainstream patterns 
in that it focuses less on the interests of the Chinese empire as a whole than 
on the definition of the Taoists* role within it. Going far beyond the mundane 
concerns of this world, it provides a vision of the higher and truer realm of 
the Dao that transcends even the most enlightened sage ruler. In addition, a 
number of traditional Chinese cosmological views, such as immanence, cy¬ 
clicity. and disregard of creation (sec •cosmology), arc significantly altered 
in the Taoist universe, which adds elements of transcendence, teleological 
linearity, and a strong concern widi origins. 

On the whole Taoist mythology, though diversified by historical and see- 
tanan developments, is more coherent and integrated than its mainstream 
Chinese counterpart. There have been fewer efforts to rewrite it into ethical 
and political charters, it has largely kept out of the way of literati scorn; and it 
found a strong supporting system in the religious vision of Buddhism, both a 
rival and a source of inspiraoon. Still, Taoist mythology is no match for Greek 
or Indian mythology, disjointed as it is because of sectarian schisms and its 
rather late emergence. Taoist religion was only organized between the second 
and fifth centuries ce. Furthermore, in China fictional narrative has tended to 
develop from historiography, giving their narratives more of a spiral than a 
linear structure. Thus the extensive mythological epics, instead of appearing 
at the beginning of the tradition, coalesced at its end. in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, by which time the tradition in the West had long been 
significantly transformed. 

Several distinct phases and types of Taoist myths can be distinguished. The 
earbest myths, already known and transmitted under the Han. describe the 
nature and abodes of the immortals (•xianren). their mysterious paradises (see 
•Kunlun, and ‘Pcnglai), and the practices and magic of the *fangjhi. Next, 
in the third and fourth centuries, the practices and motifs of outer alchemy 
('wauian ) contributed substantially to the growing store of Taoist symbols. 
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which included gourds (Girardot 1983. passim; Stein R. A. 1990. $8-77). mirrors 
(sec under *jtng andand talismans (*fu), as well as mica, jade, and other 
substances. With the emergence of the medieval schools, a formal cosmol¬ 
ogy and sacred Taoist geography emerge, describing heavens, grotto-heavens 
(Mongrum). immortals’ continents, underworld realms, and divinities dwelling 
within the body. Later Taoists took a growing interest in hagiography and 
the inner worid. which was explored especially in inner alchemy (*ncidan). 
Tantric influence further expanded the pantheon with colorful and military 
elements. 

Compared to aspects of Taoism, its mythology has hardly been studied 
at all. This is partly because even mainstream Chinese myth, which as been 
largely ignored by the traditional upper classes and only brought into the 
foreground in the revolutionary climate of the 1920s. has never quite been 
taken seriously by scholars. There arc now’ at least some efforts underway to 
understand its history, cultural patterns, and inherent structures. For Taoist 
mythology, however, not even that can be said, and both its history and mean¬ 
ing remain largely unexplored. 

Livid KOHN 

L Birrcll 1993; Girardot 1983; Girardot 1987a; Kohn 1998b; Vcrcllen 1994 
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Taoism and early Chinese religion 

Earty Chinese religion is an inherendy plural phenomenon, because prior to 
the unification of the Qin in 221 bce, radically different regional traditions 
developed in relative isolation from one and other. The unification of the 
Qin and Han was most notable for the interactions between these previously 
separate traditions and the many attempts at developing a synthetic structure 
that would allow their integration. One of the most influential structures, 
at that time, was that of the transcendent Dao. a universal framework that 
provided the framework for integrating local practices and customs. Accord¬ 
ingly. the elevation of Dao to its central position in Taoism w*as a reflection 
of the anempt to integrate elements from a number of distinct traditions into 
a synthetic system suitable for a new age. 

Among the strains of early Chinese religion were the official systems of state 
worship, experts in immortality and transcendence from the coastal provinces. 
Chu V specialists in communication with the spirits, and masters of what 
Lin Yutang !! «;?} ‘ (1895-197*) called the ’religion of the ft [Lc.. ritual],* (1938, 
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13-17). Elements of each of these strains became part of the Han synthetic 
structures that were the basis for the religious movements that formed the 
foundation of Taoism. 

The "official religion" of the Shang, Zhou, and the early imperial period 
was influential not only on the organization of Taoism, but also on elements 
of its sacred geography such as die bureaucratic structure of the underworld. 
The connection between rulership and communication with the ancestors 
in the Shang, and with Heaven (run O in the Zhou, arc both instances of 
authority deriving from privileged contact with the supernatural worid. In 
imperial China, the link between the ruler and Heaven was augmented by 
the emperor's authority over interpreting omens that were messages from 
He awn. Anna Seidel has shown how the use of talismans < # fu) in the Six Dy¬ 
nasties period was part of an attempt to recreate the order of the Han dynasty 
(Seidel 1983a). In a similar way, elements of imperial control such as registers 
and bureaucratic procedures were projected onto the spirit world and became 
important element of Taoist liturgy (see 'otherworldly bureaucracy). 

Different traditions of "spirit transcendence'* (shcnxxan ffiifllj) from the 
eastern areas of Qi v and the southern regions of Huainan ,11 !| and Chu 
were a basis for later Taoist alchemical practices. The masters of methods 
(‘fangihi) from these areas were patronized by Qin and Han emperors on the 
basis of their claims to be able to create elixirs of immortality and transmute 
cinnabar to gold. Qing Xitai has connected "spirit transcendence" practices 
in Han texts like the lost Tatyi zazi h\uingy< ! .> 3 ! f ji if 1 (Great Unit)’ and 
Vanous Disciples’ Golden Smelting) with later Taoist methods for attaining 
longevity (1994- 3 - 295). Related medical traditions that stressed the mainte¬ 
nance of an equilibrium between the constituents of the body—essence, life 
energy, and spirit ( # jing, ijf. shot )—seen in Han texts like the *Hua\nan zi and 
the 'Hiungdi neijing, arc embellished in later Taoism alchemical traditions. 

Communication with the spirits in the service of healing was associated 
with both die wu ("shaman") and the yt tv? ("physician") doctors of the 
early period. Lm Fushi has documented Han sources showing that shamans 
were able to channel the spirits of the dead, perform exorcisms, and cure illness 
(1988,56-67). Zhao Zhongming has linked Taoist notions of immortality such 
as "ascending to immortality” (dcngxuin t? (d ) to early descriptions of shamans 
(1993,84-94). It is in the context of healing practices that the category of revealed 
texts began to develop in the early empire, and this category was central in later 
Taoist traditions like 'Shangqing and 'Lingbao < Csikszcntmihalyi 2002). 

Ritual in early China is most closely associated with the teachings of Con¬ 
fucius. and early Confucians developed a large body of theory that explained 
the efficacy of ritual in self-cultivaoon. One school of early Confucianism in 
particular, associated with Mencius (Mengzi ,Ai f~,c a. 370-ca. 290 bce). links 
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ritual self-cultivation with the development of qi associated with certain virtues. 
Mark Csiks 2 cntmihalyi (1998) has argued for the influence of this Confucian 
school on Han dynasty * Huang-Lao Taoism. The emphasis on xtao ; (filial- 
icy) in Song and Yuan Taoism may also be seen as a reflection of Confudan 
values on Taoism. 

These examples only begin to demonstrate die way in which particular 
traditions developed in the decentralized world of early Chinese religion 
were unified in the synthetic atmosphere of the Han and then integrated into 
early Taoist movements. More detailed examinations of these dynamics arc 
available in the work of Anna Seidel (1969, 1982. 1987c), Fukui Kojun (19S8), 
and Xiao Dengfu (1988). 

Mark CSIKSZENTMIHALY1 
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$£ TAOISM AND CHINESE MYTHOLOGY 


Taoism and early Chinese thought 

The relation of Taoism to early Chinese thought must be considered on two 
levels: 1. the place of the sources of “classical Taoism*’ (the •iNViye, Daodc ftng. 
and 'Zhuangzi) within the context of pre-Qin intellectual history: and 2. the 
influence of other aspects of early Chinese thought upon the evolution of 
later Taoism. The former topic has been widely discussed in both Asia and the 
West; the latter has barely begun to be explored. Accurate interpretation of 
early Chinese thought requires undoing centuries of reifications of classical 
"schools'' and even of well-known "thinkers," including the fictitious Laozi 
(Graham 1986b). We must also carefully avoid misunderstandings that have re¬ 
sulted from uncritical acceptance of the biases of late-imperial Confucians. 

Classical Taoism apparently sprang from ideas of individuals and groups 
of southerly Chinese states in late Zhou times, when other intellectual tradi¬ 
tions were evolving across the Chinese landscape the Mohist organization, 
various Confudan schools, several Legalist theorists, and the murky groups 
who produced the ideas known as Yin-Yang and •tvuxirtg. 

Confucianism was a humanistic value-system based on the teachings of 
Knng Qiu { 1 . :i (Kongzi •/(. y, trad. 551-479 bce ), of the northeastern state 
of Lu : . (in modem Shandong). The gaps between Confucian and Taoist 
values reflect the fact that die two traditions arose in different regions among 
members of different sorial classes, and responded to different sociocultural 
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conditions. The teachers of various Confucian subtraditions idealized the tra¬ 
ditional Zhou aristocracy and its values as means of correcting the problems 
of their age. 

Mohism was the only early Chinese value-system actually embodied in a 
cohesive social organization. Mozi '!« f* (ca. 47 <>-<a. 400 bce) despised the 
Zhou aristocracy; and trained his followers as missionaries to recruit a com¬ 
munal society dedicated to carryingout his sociocultural goals. He rationalized 
his social activism by utilitarian ethics and thcistic claims. His organizations 
authoritarian structure and ideological rigidity gave it coherence, but discour¬ 
aged many potential participants. Mo’s univcrsalistic social vision may have 
contributed to similar tendencies in post-Han Taoist traditions such as 4 Tianshi 
dao and ‘Lingbao. 

Mozi. like Confucius, was apparently from Lu. and Confucians and Mohists 
shared a fundamental focus—active involvement with societal aftaire to reshape 
the polity, and individual morality, into directions more wholesome than those 
in which most rulers were leading their lands. These issues were apparently 
not so compelling to the inhabitants of such southerly lands as Chu ?!• (ap¬ 
proximately corresponding to modern Hubei, Anhui and Hunan). Chu, long a 
separate country with distinct cultural and political traditions, competed with 
the northern states of the Zhou confederation, until eventually conquered by 
Qin ) in 221 bce. resulting in China's first unification. Historically, classical 
Taoism seems to have emerged from Chu and its southerly neighbors. While 
Sima Qian's i) ffl (i 45 ?- 86 ? bce) identification of Laozi in his Shift (Rcconis 
of the Historian; 63.2159-43. trans. Lau 1982, x-xi) as a native of Chu is histori¬ 
cally dubious, recent research has produced a steady stream of evidence link¬ 
ing the Daodejing to that non-Zhou state (Kirkland 1996b). The *Vnye. which 
influenced the Daodc jing, shows little trace of the main sociopolitical issues 
over which the Confucians and Mohists contended, any more than such issues 
interested Zhuangzi. 

Elsewhere, apparently in the far northeast, other minds were evolving 
the explanatory system known as the Yin-Yang school (yinyang jia PJrftj y‘) 
No one knows any historical details about its originators. All that we know 
is that such ideas emerged quite independently of any of the individuals or 
communities that produced the classical Taoist texts, and had little influence 
on Taoism before Han times. During the first century of the Han. the think¬ 
ers who contributed to the *Hudittan zt began to integrate such ideas into the 
Taoist worldview. Just as Dong Zhongshu V f't&f (ca. 195-115 bce) and later 
Han Confucians integrated Yin-Yang thought, and later the separate wuxlrtg 
explanatory system, into the Confucian worldview (Kirkland 1995a; Queen 
1996). The modem belief that the ideas of Yin and Yang originated within 
classical Taoism is quite erroneous 
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The main exponent of Legalise principles were the Qin official Shang Yang 
in'l W. (ca. ^85—3^8 bce), the Han v-V official Shen Buhai |i (ca. 400-ca. *40 
bce), and the Han sdon Han Fetzi W : j* (ca. 280-ca. 233 bce). Shen devel¬ 
oped the political concept of non-action (Vimei; Creel 1974). and Han Fci2i, 
though a student of the Confucian thinker Xunzi fij f- (ca. jjf-ca. 23B bce). 
adapted Taoist cosmology for political purposes: to him, the ruler should 
be thought of as a transcendent being, far above all human concerns. Two 
chapters of Han Feizis text—the "Jie Lao" fjf £ or "Explicatingthe Laozf (j. 
20; Liao 1939-59,1:169-206) and the "Yu Lao" g* or "Illustrating the Laozi" 
(j. ai; id., 1: 207-27)—explicate Ddt\fe jing passages. Other blends of Taoist, 
Legalist, and yxnyang/waxing ideas appear in other texts of late classical and 
early Han times (Yates 1997; Chang L. S. and Yu Feng 1998. sec •Yinqueshan 
manuscripts and ‘Mawangdui manuscripts). 

Perhaps what most distinguished Taoists horn other early Chinese thinkers 
was Taoists* faith in nonpersonalizcd spiritual realities, and in the transforma¬ 
tive pow r cr of the individual who has fully cultivated them. Confucians, like 
Mohists, accepted the idea of Ttan K (Heaven), but seldom regarded it as 
vital to personal self-cultivation, and only Mencius (Mengzi f , ca. 370-ca. 
290 bce) advocated cultivation of (life-energy). Generally, the Confucians 
argued that one should transform society by cultivating moral virtues and 
urging rulers to do likewise. Early Taoists were more focused on bio-spiritual 
cultivation, and sometimes suggested that such cultivation by rulers would 
transform the world. The newly-discovered *Guodian manuscripts of the 
Daodc jing have little further sociopolitical program. The notion that Taoism 
arose as a reaction against Confucianism is erroneous, for those manuscripts 
lack the condemnation of Confucian ideas found in the received text. Some 
scholars now’ believe that the final redactor of the Daede jing was responding 
to the concerns of intellectuals in the Jixia academy of Qi . v (modern 
Shandong) when he added to the Taoist message a response to other schools. 
What they shared with Zhuangzi was cynicism regarding the hope that col¬ 
lective individual/societal effort can effect desirable change (Kirkland 1996b). 
TTicy did not distrust "human nature," as Mozi and Xunzi did, but they were 
often aware of the socially constructed nature of cultural and psychological 
’ realities." They insisted that we should rely instead upon natural realities, 
the subtle salutary forces that humans neither created nor controlled. Thus, 
the Netye advocated the cultivation of vital essence, life-energy, and spint 
Cjtng, tft. shen): the Zhuangzi advocated reverting to a "Celestial Mechanism" 
(lump see *jf) that is independent of psycho-cultural constructs; and 
the Ddtxic jing advocated abandonment of self-concern and a return to the 
life-force that is the origin and life-matrix of all things. All three suggest that 
a properly cultivated person can exert a subtle transformative power, aaing 
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as a conduit for the natural salutary forces that should guide and empower 
peoples' lives (Kirkland 2001). 
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Taoism and the apocrypha 


Apocrypha (wdshu Hi , . chenwei orcfurmvri Jft Hi ) are prophecies and mythical 
interpretabons of the classics designed to legitimate a rising new ruler. They 
develop first around the end of the Former Han dynasty, when the Heavenly 
Mandate (rianming (fit) was obviously failing and a renewal was expected. 
Wang Mang (r. 9-2$). the usurper of the Han throne, made heavy use of 
them, as did his successor. Han Guangwu (r. 25-57). and several emperors 
after him. 

Origins. As Anna Seidel (1983a) has shown, the idea of legibmating signs from 
heaven goes far back in Chinese history and is already apparent in the earli¬ 
est sources. In the beginning such signs were wondrous objects—marvelous 
stones, precious gems, unusual jades—found within a kingdom and brought 
to the ruling house as heavenly markers (see # linglt«w). An early example is 
the Hctu , i .•» (Chart of the [Yellow) River; sec *Hcru and Luoshu ), which is 
first mentioned in the Shu/ing ,’•} i\ : (Book of Documents; trans. Legge 1879. 
554) and was, as far as we can tell, a precious stone that served as part of the 
regalia of the Zhou ruling house. 

In a second stage of development, the precious stones were also appreci¬ 
ated for their unusual markings, interpreted as charts or maps presented by 
heaven to the ruler. These divine maps contained the essence of the realm 
in symbolic form and thus provided the ruler with celestial control over his 
land. From the diagram stage, the sacred sign unfolded further to include a 
divine message spelled out in Language and thus graduated to being a sacred 
text or scripture. The text might be there to elucidate the chan or might in 
itself contain the power of rulcrship and universal controL In a fourth step, 
finally, the sacred sign as scripture grew into a whole series of texts, which 
then constituted the bulk of what we call apocryphal literature. 

Around the first century’ bce, when sacred signs arc first thought to have 
appeared as actual texts, the Confudan classics were reinterpreted as won¬ 
drous indicabons of heaven's favor and given a highly mythical reading. As 
a result, the "apocrypha" comprise two different branches, chcn (or chan 
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“prophecies") and wc\ (~ 3 , lit., "weft**). The first continues the sacred signs of 
old and includes newly found wondrous objects, cosmic charts, and revealed 
texts. The second consists of mythical interpretations of the Confudan das- 
sics (jing V , lit., "warp") and the andent signs of old, including also the Hrtu. 
Both were transmitted predominantly by the *fangsh\ or magical practitioners, 
people who engaged in spiritual practices and fortune-telling and had an active 
relationship with the divine. The reinterpretation of the Confudan classics, 
however, was also undertaken by minor officials and intellectuals of the New 
Text school (flmven jia / >* £ H)- Being charged with high political sentiment. 
Han-dynasty apocrypha have for the most pan been lost due to repeated 
proscriptions. Their remaining fragments were collected by Yasui Kozan and 
Nakamura Shohachi (1971-88). 

Influence on Taoism . The impact of the apocrypha on Taoism is manifold. Sacred 
signs from heaven were continued in Taoist # fu (talismans, tallies, and charms), 
understood to be direct representations of celestial power. Taoist rituals of 
initiation and onlination paralleled impcnal rites of investiture, both consisting 
of the transfer of royal or religious regalia from one generation to the next. 
Moreover, the wielding of power with talismans, along with the acquisition 
of an administrative role in the othcrworld and the juridical w’ay of thinking 
that went with it. arc characteristic of Taoist ritual and can be directly linked 
to ancient forms of imperial authority, its symbols and execution. The same 
holds true for the typical form of Taoist commumcauon with heaven through 
petitions: as heaven was thought to communicate with humanity through 
formal writings, it was only natural that religious practitioners should adopt 
the same style of correspondence. Some key features of the religion's ritual 
can therefore be traced not only to impcnal forms of authonty, but also to 
their interpretation and application in the apocrypha. 

The Hctu and other early divine signs—such as the Luoshu f\ (Writ of 
the Luo (RiverJ); see A Hctu and Luoshu)— also became key Taoist materials, 
as talismans and the focus of sacred scriptures, while charts and maps of the 
universe were central to the acquisition of Taoist power. The *WwfUtzhcnxing 
tu (Charts of the Real Forms of the Five Peaks), for example, a highly symbolic 
representation of the five sacred mountains (•wuyue). conveyed spiritual powers 
to its possessor, granting a divine view' of their structure and providing the 
key* to their utmost reality. 

Scriptures as resealed directly from heaven, moreover, have been the back¬ 
bone of Taoist revelations ever since the early middle ages. They have a dear 
origin in the apocrypha, as in the ease of the first version of the * Taiping)tng 
(Scripture of Great Peace) that was presented as a divine sign of the end of 
the Former Han's mandate by a fangshi from Shandong during the reign of 
Han Chengdi (r. 33-7 bce ). Not only in form, but also in content did the apoc- 
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rypha influence Taoism, as many features of the heroes of the Confudan wc\ 
continued in the religion. Thus the divine Laozi takes on the bodily signs of 
the mythical emperors Yu &\ and Shun * r, having three openings in his cars 
and four pupils in his eyes; he is described as reappearing under different sage 
names in every dynasty, picking up on a series of sage advisers to mythical 
rulers spelled out in the apocrypha. Also, the apocrypha contain lists of gods 
and demons, which may be seen as the precursors of Taoist registers (*lu) and 
demon-manuals. They even describe certain divinities of the body, a feature 
essential to later Taoist worldview. 

Bodi in doctrine and practice. Taoism thus inherits an ancient tradition 
that begins with royal insignia and the ruler’s communication with heaven, 
and is actively continued in the apocrypha and by the fangsht of the Han. 
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Taoism and Confucianism 


The rclanonship of early Confucianism and Taoism was more complex than 
many modern minds imagine. Looking back through 2000 years, with lenses 
shaped by modem Confudan and Western biases, we haw commonly assumed 
that Taoism arose mainly as a reaction against Confucianism. Indeed, many 
wnters have simplistically presented Confucianism and Taoism in a dualistic 
caricature. A more accurate appraisal requires careful analysis of the social, 
cultural and political realities of early China. 

Modern assumptions that Confudanism was founded by Confucius (tra¬ 
ditional dales 551-479 bce) and Taoism by Laozi are in error. Confucius, for 
his part, maintained that his ideals were not his own formulations, but only a 
restatement of the values bequeathed by the w’isc and virtuous men of earlier 
eras. There is some reason to believe that certain behavioral ideals, stressing 
honor and propriety, had in fact been cherished by members of the ruling dans 
of the various statelets of Confudus' day. Those patterns of noblesse *>Migr were 
transformed by Confudus from a social ideal, requiring aristocratic status, into 
a moral ideal that any consdcntious man should develop and practice. Yet all 
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Confucians considered social responsibility a primary concern. Even the more 
"cosmic" or "mystical" dimensions of classical Confucianism—c.g.. those ex¬ 
pounded in the Zheng)*”# | 1 ,1; (Centrality and Commonality)—retain a social 
focus, insisting that the ultimate reason for a person to cultivate Confucian 
ideals is to lead a sociopolitical transformation. Despite the disparities between 
other proponents of classical Confucianism, such as Mencius (Mengzi A' l f. 
ca. $ 70 -ca. 290 bce) and Xunzi uj \ (ca. 3 $s-ca. 23B bce). their core concerns 
were resolutely humanistic. Confucians always insisted that their ideals arc 
to be attained in everyday life, through moral cultivation and the fulfillment 
of one's proper roles in society. 

Contrary to modern misconceptions, early Taoists shared much with early 
Confuoans. By the end of the classical period, several thinkers—artificially 
segregated by later writers into various "schools"—integrated Taoist ideals 
with Confucian ideals. In fact, both Mencius and Xunzi also did so. To under¬ 
stand such facts, one must consider that the thinkers of pre-Qin China did not 
classify themselves as "Confucian" or "Taoist." and surely did not assume any 
contradiction between the two traditions. All such thinkers—including the 
compilers of the Winye—insisted that it is possible and morally necessary’ for 
individuals to develop or transform themselves in ways that most people do 
not. thereby enhancing personal well-being and the well-being of others around 
us. No such thinkers gave priority to state concerns, as did the Legalists, or 
to social activism devoid of self-cultivation, as did Mozi !’ (ca. 470-ca. 400 
bce). None saw our lives as being beyond our ability to transform and perfect. 
TTicy did all generally share a belief that our lives should somehow’ accord 
with rum A (Heaven), but none succumbed to the thcistic moralism of Mozi: 
for the thinkers that we now' call Confudan and Taoist, the individual is never 
to become a slavish follower of any external authority (whether political or 
supernatural), but rather a thoughtful practitioner of meaningful ideals that 
any serious mind can understand. Confucians seem to have assumed that 
such minds were found only in men; Taoists, though mostly male, seem not 
to have shared that assumption, and some (cspcdally contributors to Ddtxk 
jing) commended seeking sensible lessons in womens life-experiences. 

Both Confucians and Taoists. nonetheless, assumed that the w r orld should 
have a human ruler, and that he should live by. and promote, the ideals pro¬ 
pounded by the thinker in quesbon. While *Zhuangzi may have considered 
government irrelevant, he did not condemn its existence. So while some 
Taoists may have been leas interested in exisbng Chinese social and political 
insbtubons than Confucians. they did not denounce monarchy or aristocracy, 
and w ould have not understood or condoned modern ideals of egalitarianism 
or radical individualism. To all of them, no one is encouraged to discover or 
pracbce any "new" truth. 
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Where Confudans and Taoists parted ways is that the former viewed the 
world primarily in terms of inherited sociopolitical norms, while the latter 
focused on humans' continuities with the invisible dimensions of reality that 
Confudans were often reluctant to discuss. Some modern interpreters, includ¬ 
ing scholars, simpUstically maintain that Confudans advocated activism while 
Taoists commended non-action (•wvwei). In reality, Confucius advocated wvwa 
by rulers, as did both the Ddixic jing and such Legalists as Shen Buhai i|i A* 
(ca. 400-ca. 340 bce). Modern writers also generally neglect the fact that 
Mendus saw the cultivation of 9 qi as part of a gentleman s self-cultivation (see 
Netye). Such matters deserve attention as we reappraise Chinese traditions. 
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Taoism and Nco-Confudanlsm 


The overall attitude of Nco-Confucians to Taoism has never been studied in the 
same way as the generally implacable opposition of Cheng-Zhu \ l l *). followers 
to Buddhism, or even the more flexible attitudes of cultural leaders like Su Shi 
tx M ( 5 u Dongpo QL 15 ,1037-noi; SB 900-968) to the attractions of Chan. 
This in part no doubt reflects the fact that it was cxplidtly not considered as 
anything like as serious an issue as the need to define the Confucian stance 
over against the foreign religion. Bodi Chinese traditions, after all, had come 
to share much in common, from a conventional morality’ to a metaphysics 
based on the concept of *(ji. Earlier, Han Yu V (768-824; 1C 397-40) had 
indeed criticized the "non-action* (*wim«) of Laozu in part perhaps as a protest 
against a dynasty temporarily rendered inert by its problems, and which had 
been forced to draw heavily on the existing ideological capital it had invested 
in state Taoism. His attitude is but partially reflected in eleventh-century 
writers like OuyangXiu &IV tX (1007-72; SB 808-16). who carps at the Taoist 
devotions of Tang figures, but himself displays a remarkable competence at 
composing Taoist prayers when required by the emperor to do so. 

Those such as the Cheng brothers (Cheng Hao (V SI, 1032-85, and Cheng 
Yi ft! Xfl, 1033-1107; SB 169-79) concerned with the establishment of new* 
Confuaan methods of self-cultivation likewise criticize the methods used by 
Tang Taoists like *Sima Chengzhen, but their theoretical pronouncements on 
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Laozi and his thought fall short even of the ringing but hardly incisive tones 
of Han Yu. Where we do find an anti-Taoist stance is in situations in which 
Confucian interests arc threatened. Taoist involvement in Tang ideology is 
retrospectively attributed to imperial fadings in the historiography of Fan 
Zuyu ,’g H 1 0 \ (1041-98; SB 45). while Taoist priests of the Song like *Chcn 
Jingyuan, who in 1091 was appointed to state service for his bibliographical 
erudition, attracted disparagement. Of Taoism as a communal religion we 
find hardly a word of criticism: rather, cults such as that of *Magu seem to 
have been well supported by all but the most hardline Confucian masters. 

The increasing trend from "mruton to "nekton alchemy also tended to render 
opposition from Confucian circles somewhat muted, since it patently did not 
lead to any cases of alchemical poisoning of the sort that occurred in the late 
Tang. Eventually we find even the great Southern Song Nco-Confucian Zhu 
Xi > (1130-1200; SB 282-^0) taking an interest in the *Zhouyt cantong <ji, if 
not exaedy endorsing it (see *Zh&uyi canumg iji ka&yi). In certain contexts, it is 
true. Nco-Confucians do tend to repeat the very old criticism that any pursuit 
of immortality is unnatural, "stealing from nature." but overall Zhu Xi’s ac¬ 
count of Taoism (*daojiao) does not amount to a vigorous denunciation, and 
propagators of hts synthesis of the Nco-Confucian legacy such as Chen Chun 
W 1 . i? (n 59 -U£ 3 ; SB 95 - 97 ) would seem to sustain the same underwhelming 
verdict: "All they want is to be pure and quiet and to engage themselves in 
things outside of the mundane wotld so as to improve their own being.... 
As such, the doctrines of Taoism have not deluded people too much," in the 
translation of Wing-tsit Chan (1986.168). 

The same pattern continues under later dynasties, but becomes more 
complex. TTic historical Hai Rui jij Jfi (1514-87; DMB 474 - 79 ) was dismissed 
from office for protesting Taoist involvement at court, but by his day some 
Taoists in local society were malting even more explicit than in the past their 
support for Confucian morality, as in the ease of the *Jingming dao, while 
the practice of distributing morality books (•jfuxndtu) allowed Nco-Confu- 
tians an expedient excuse for promoting morality through the medium of 
religion; local pride might likewise excuse supporting the building of religious 
institutions as well. Apparent deliberate syncretism or hybridism too was in 
the air in the late Ming, as in the ease of and his "Three in One" (siinyi 
movement—this, however, might equally be regarded as a stroke of genius by 
a scctanan leader who. knowing better than meddle with the normal mix of 
millcnarian Buddhism, coopted all three officially tolerated traditions at once 
to create a cult that could not simply be dismissed as subversive. Interestingly’, 
his teachings—for example those on meditation—show that Neo-Confucian- 
ism too had elements of practice to contribute to religious synthesis which 
could be combined effortlessly with ncuidn-dcrived exercises. Even so, the 
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publication of Taoist texts during the Qing suggest that there was a strong 
market for nruian works among ostensible adherents of Nco-Confucianism. 
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Taoism and Chinese Buddhism 


Buddhism in China jostled for cultural space with Taoism from the start, 
and as a result over the centuries the two religions interacted constantly, af¬ 
fecting each other in a complex pattern of exchanges going far beyond any 
simple borrowing. Since the foreign religion was obliged to develop a strong 
polemical and historiographic voice to explain itself to non-Buddhists, East 
Asian scholarship has tended to take at face value Buddhist pronouncements 
about Taoist “plagiarism" and as a result references to Taoism as a “pseudo- 
Buddhist" religion may be found in Western scholarship of a gcncrauon ago; 
we now know that this was not the whole truth. 

The earliest material evidence for Chinese Buddhism in the second century 
ce already places the Buddha in exactly the same milieu that produced the 
beginnings of organized Taoism, in that archaeological evidence shows the 
image of the Buddha occupying a place reserved for the lord of the dead—a 
role occasionally played by Laozi, too. This cannot but have supported the 
speculation already evident at the same rime that Laozi and the Buddha were 
in fact the same, in that after his departure westward Laozi had merely adopted 
an expedient guise to pass on a version of his message to an Indian audience. 
The notion that an attractive novelty from abroad was merely the rein trod uc- 
tion of something from the Chinese past recurs in the early stages of China's 
more recent encounter with the West, and may explain die categorization 
in the thind century ce of both Buddhism and the old Chinese esoteric lore 
eventually absorbed into the Taoist legacy under the rubric of rteuoic M >?, 
“esoteric studies." By the fourth century, we see clear signs of the absorption 
of Buddhist material into 'Shangqing scriptures, in die ease of the Surra in 
fbrry-rwe Sections (Suhi 'a zhang jing I ,l l | Li ). and soon thereafter in the 
•Lrngbao texts a veritable recasting of all available elements of Buddhism 
into a new Chinese religious form, securely attributed to a primordial epoch 
at the dawn of the universe we live in. long before the Buddha appeared 
in India. 
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By "available" is indicated the fact that Taoism always tended to absorb what 
elements of Buddhism became common currency in Chinese religion, it is im¬ 
portant to note, however, that Buddhism found itself equally under pressure to 
deal in the common currency too. Thus it has been demonstrated that a Chinese 
Buddhist apocryphal text, the Hu shenming jing • fiftS (Sutra on Protecting 
Life, T. 2866). shows an awareness of the Lingbao reformulation of Buddhism; 
but a later Buddhist apocryphon on the same theme seems in turn to be re¬ 
flected in a further generation of Buddhist-inspired Taoist literature of the Tang. 
That literature, too. despite its quite extensive incorporation of lightly altered 
Buddhist materials, was also able to inspire Buddhist responses which, as Robert 
Sharf (2002) has shown, should not be underrated for their religious value. 

Nor should the accusations of plagiarism voiced by the Buddhists obscure 
the fact that this trading in a common currency took place at a number of 
different levels, of which the interchange of blocs of textual material was 
pcihaps only the most obvious. Sometimes tides were traded, with a partial 
or complete replacement of content, as with the Chan use of the Taoist al¬ 
chemical tide Canumg qi 1 * M 5 ? (Token for the Agreement of the Three; see 
•Cdnrettg^i and *Zhowyi cantong qi); sometimes terminology was traded, picking 
up new nuances on the way. as perhaps with the term *chongxuan (Twofold 
Mystery) whose philosophical overtones in seventh century Taoism may 
have been affected by Buddhist use. Indeed, the pioneering work of Kamata 
Shigco demonstrates elegandy how a study of this interaction may allow us 
to separate what was common currency from what was not: the notion of 
"emptiness" (keng V!), for example, was quite dearly intelligible to Taoists, 
even if in the long run they preferred a metaphysics based on *qi, while the 
new Yogacara philosophy imported in the seventh century was not. 

But even where concepts did become common currency, tensions were not 
thereby eliminated. The notion of karma, for example, appeared already in the 
Buddhist sources for the Lingbao scriptures, and became in time a component 
of Taoist ethical thinking. Yet from the time of *Lu Xiujing (40^-77) until at 
least the end of the Tang a protracted debate seems to have been carried out 
between Buddhists and Taoists over whether the notions of causality (ytnyuan 
IM - V) could be reconciled with spontaneity (*ziran). Were Taoist gods, and 
indeed the Taoist universe, in some sense "immoral." in that they appeared 
at the dawn of time "spontaneously," rather than as the result of the aeons 
of moral effort needed to perfect Buddhahood? 

In part such debates, notably over the notorious *Huaftu png (Scripture 
of the Conversion of Baibarians), which encapsulated in polemical form 
the notion that Laozi was a the author of Buddhism, emerge as the result 
of competition for patronage which was itself the product of the establish¬ 
ment of both religions as partners of the state in the fifth century. The role 
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of the state in the creation of Chinese Buddhism and Taoism was in many 
ways crucial: the state required, for example, a well-defined canon to ensure 
against the corruption of subversive ideas; well-defined standards of clerical 
behavior to ensure the against the corruption of the clergy; and indeed a 
well-defined clergy, so that their particular privileges should not spread to a 
wider group. To a large extent Buddhism, with its celibate monks and well- 
organized canon was therefore taken as the model, though a “closed" canon 
defined by catalogue was actually unusual in Buddhism, and the essentially 
non-hicranzhical Buddhist clergy to some degree had to accept a more Taoist, 
hierarchical model in the form of monk-officials" who acted as overseers; the 
emergence of the Buddhist novitiate in China as occupying more than a brief, 
transitional status may also betoken Taoist influence. By contrast. Buddhism 
never accepted a non-celibate clergy after the pattern of the Taoist Celestial 
Masters (*Tianshi dao); where non-celibates played the role of Buddhist 
monks, this was perhaps usually a matter of supply and demand, where the 
religious needs of an expanding population exceeded the ability of properly 
ordained monks to provide. This in itself marked a long-term trend toward a 
Taoist model, where Buddhists moved from genuine monastic self-sufficiency 
toward an income based on the provision of religious services. The richly 
detailed vision of the aftcriifc which Buddhism brought from India gave it 
some competitive edge in the funeral business, though it is noteworthy that 
in such popular, non-canonical texts as the Scripture of the Ten Kings of HeU 
(Dtyu shtn'dngpng Ifefit I I ??) investigated by Stephen Tciscr (1994} room 
has been made in this collective kingship for the “Taoist** Lond of Mount Tai 
(*Taishan), and a more Chinese conception of posthumous bureaucracy is 
everywhere in evidence. The attempts of the founder of the Ming dynasty to 
regulate the lives of those providing funerary services, the yingfu seng ■ I ; 
fu or "monks on call." represented no doubt a belated attempt to recognize 
and control the reality of what the Buddhist clergy eventually became, just as 
in the tenth century what had been a perennial problem as to how to control 
the married Celestial Master clergy within a state system predicated on mo- 
nasticism was solved by subcontracting responsibility for guaranteeing their 
quality to the Zhang family of Mount Longhu (*Longhu shan). 

In short, over time the institutional factors which served to preserve doctri¬ 
nal distinctions were themselves subject to a certain amount of change. That 
change might be seen as tending toward syncretism, but before reaching that 
conclusion, it is worth considering other factors which served to keep Taoism 
and Buddhism apart, namely the self-images of the traditions maintained by 
their adherents themselves, independent of state policies, no matter whether 
the latter sought to create ideological consensus or to divide and mlc. These 
self-images took some time to emerge, for the assumption of undcriying unit)’ 
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expressed in the Huahu jing was a powerful one. Yet ultimately the Buddhists 
at least by the early sixth century had begun to articulate a relationship which 
was not even coordinate or "separate but equal." as in the distinctions between 
ttei [*]. “esoteric," versus wai "exoteric." but dearly involved the subordi¬ 

nation of Taoism (with Confudanism) as "worldly." rather than 'beyond this 
world" (chushi [|j |t*). in its implications. Thus, as in the ease of Zongmi 
r (780-841) and other prominent Buddhists of his day like the poet Bai Juyi 
: 1 fri (77^-846). a place could be found for Taoism insofar as it w r as content 
to be considered a this-woridly teaching, but the assignment of this relative 
value cannot be said to amount to syncretism. 

Little has been done to assess the Taoist perspective on the relative value 
of Buddhism, but those who have examined for example the use of the Heart 
Sutra in # Quanzhen Taoism have not thereby conduded that within that move¬ 
ment non-Taoist elements were perceived in a completely coordinate rather 
than subordinate way. In the long run. perhaps, there w'erc shifts here also: 
the resolute Chincsencss of Chan Buddhism, for example, may have undercut 
the ethnocentric strain in Taoist anti-Buddhism. while the essentially Indian 
scholastic distinction between the worldly and the otherworldly may have 
become muted in Chan rhetoric, with its emphasis on the elimination of all 
dichotomies. This could explain why, for example, a handbook included in 
the supplement to the Ming canon, the *Soushen jt (In Search of the Sacred), 
includes Buddhist cults as such, in the form popularly practiced, not as rccon- 
tcxtualizcd within Taoist circles. And formerly, where Taoist and Buddhist 
mediution schemes had always looked similar (whether through contact, 
or through convergence on universal psychological norms), the eventual 
language of practice, from the start a multivalent kaleidoscope of 

images as much as a technical system of descriptive language, absorbed Bud¬ 
dhist terminology in such a way as to render late texts like the Secret of the 
Golden flower (*Tatyt jtnhua zongzhi) at the wry least religious hybrids much 
more challenging than any reformulation of Buddhism within the Lingbao 
corpus. Once again, however, this last ease may involve institutional factors 
as well: where Buddhist and Taoist notions of self-development had. because 
of the late Ming rise in a print culture, become wry widely available to any 
literate person without the mediaoon of religious professionals, the market 
expected no less than the most exciting that both traditions had to offer in any 
new publications. 

The preceding two or three paragraphs have inevitably been more specula¬ 
tive than is usual in a work of reference. For w r c have hardly marshalled all the 
historical evidence necessary to understand the interaction between Buddhism 
and Taoism, yet any general statement concerning their relationship must 
move beyond mere recitations of fact to look at the broader patterns that 
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make sense of chose faces. But lee us sum up what we know. Chinese Buddhism 
and Taoism grew up together in an environment in which a strong sense of 
religious identity was probably available only to a minority—to the properly- 
ordained Chinese Buddhist monk who had absorbed an accurate knowledge of 
the religion from a foreign master; to the priest or Tibationcr" Cftjiu) within a 
movement which still maintained the reforming zeal and hostility to popular 
religion of its late Han founders. Yet the fifth century state, in both North and 
South China, required rigid definitions of identity for its own purposes, if* it 
was to use either religion as some sort of surrogate in ordering society. 

The consequences were immediate. Every’ major persecution of Bud¬ 
dhism—in 446 under the Northern Wei, in 574 under the Northern Zhou and 
in 845 under the Tang—was at least partly attributable to rivalry with Taoism. 
When the Buddhists finally gained their chance to fight back, winning the sup¬ 
port of the Mongol Khubilai khan in 1281. the counterblow, aimed at Taoist 
literature through the burning of all texts and woodblocks in the canon save 
those for the Davde jing, caused such losses that reconstructing the history of 
Taoism has become no easy task. Yet that deadly rivalry throughout stimu¬ 
lated not religious isolation and purism, but constant, mutual interaction. The 
reconstructive task before us is therefore not a single, but a double one. 

T H. BARRETT 

Aoki Takashi 1995; Barrett 1990. Fukui Fumimasa 1983; Kamata Shigeo 
1968; Lagerwey 1981b, 21-28; Robinct 2004; Seidel 1984; Seidel 19&9-9Q. 287-96; 
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& syncretism; taoism and the state; for other related entries see the 
Synoptic Table of Contents, see. V ("Taoism and Chinese Buddhism") 

Taoism and popular religion 

Prcviinu miiiids. Scholars have provided a variety of formulanons to account for 
interactions between Taoism and popular religion. Taoism, along with Bud¬ 
dhism and the state cult, has been defined as "institutionalized" and contrasted 
with "unorganized and diffuse" popular religion. The tw r o. nonetheless, must 
then be seen as involved in a constant, dialectical process of mutual borrow ing 
(Stein R. A. 1979 )- If one places more emphasis on the rhetoric of a number 
of early Taoist texts, in which popular cults and practices arc described as 
"profane" (su ift) and forbidden to Taoist adherents, the relationship must be 
seen as antagonistic. Taoists treat their deities—celestial functionaries com¬ 
municated with by means of written documents—as fundamentally superior 
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to the gods of popular cults, who receive sacrifice and communicate with their 
devotees through spirit-mediums (Strickmann 1979). 

Views based more on modern practice, particularly in southern Taiwan, 
have emphasized relations among three kinds of religious practitioners: spirit- 
mediums (•fdng-fct or j\ tong), Taoist priests Cdacshi), but also "Red-head ritual 
masters" (hongtoufiuld £ 1 . sec •fiongrtru and wvfou). The ritual masters 

arc seen as occupying a mediating position. The three may form a hierarchy, 
as defined by the polar opposition of “alienation” (spirit-mediums) and "self- 
realization* (priests; see Lagerwey 1987c). Alternatively, the contemporary 
situation may be envisioned according to a substructure/superstructure model. 
The whole arrangement is founded on the "popular complex" personified 
by the medium, and also including the ritual master, who similarly is tied to 
the local temple. On the other hand. Taoist ritual provides a superstructure 
that legitimizes and organizes the activities of local, popular religion—a 
superstructure principally provided by the classical liturgies of the Taoist 
priest, but that again involves the ritual master and his "vernacular Taoist" 
rites (Schippcr 1985c). Proponents of this view see Taoism as drawing energy 
from the "shamanic substrate" of popular religion, while at the same time 
reshaping it. This reshaping occurs through textualization—giving popular 
deities Taoist identities and writing scriptures for them—and through ritual, 
structuring popular festivals by means of the temporal organization of Taoist 
liturgy, in particular the *juo (Dean 1993; but sec Kaez P. R. 1995a). Attempts 
have also been made to distinguish "popular Taoism." whose historical roots 
lie in popular religion, from "organized Taoism." characterized by its recep¬ 
tion of state patronage (Sakai Tadao and Fukui Fumimasa 1983). 

The prvMm of the popular. What all such approaches elide, however, is the ques¬ 
tion of what exaedy, in the Chinese context, constitutes "popular religion." Or. 
even more to the point, how docs one determine the ways in which Taoism 
related and relates to the religion of the people if no attention is given to 
determining what constitutes the problematic category of “the people" (see 
Wang Jing 2001)? Most accounts simply deem as popular what Taoists often 
prohibited, in particular local cults and attendant practices of sacrifice and 
mediumism. This, however, is to ignore questions of social, economic, and 
educational stratification that normally have informed the study of popular 
culture (see, c.g.. Bourdieu 1984: Johnson 1985a). 

Any attempt to characterize interactions between Taoism and popular 
religion along a single elite /popular spectrum is fraught with difficulties. 
The viewpoints summarized above involve a variety of contrasts: official/ 
non-official, elite/common, literate/non-literate, organized/diffuse. These 
comprise a still non-exhausnvc set of binary oppositions any one or more of 
which may be highly relevant when determining—in a given historical, social. 
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and local context—what comprises the popular. However, since the popular is 
thus always opposmonally defined (see Bennett 1986), and Taoism frequently 
straddles both sides of such binarisms. popular religion and its relationship 
with Taoism cannot be reified. Perhaps the whole question needs to be refor¬ 
mulated: To what degree docs it make sense to contrast Taoism, a religion 
defined in terms of organizational, ritual, and scriptural traditions—i.c., in 
terms of historical continuity—with popular religion, a sociological category’ 
whose principal referents concern class and other social distmenons? 

Taoism's beginnings. With these caveats in mind, one may proceed to examine 
the history of Taoism and its relationships with popular religion (as variously 
construed). When the Way of the Celestial Masters emerged as the basis and 
core for the developing Taoist tradition, it drew on pre-Taoist practices that 
were closely linked with popular religion. The grave-securing writs (zhenmu 
wax X) written on bottles that have been found in tombs of the Later 
Han dynast)’ likely were created by "village elders, exorcists and specialists in 
funerary rites" (Seidel 1989-90). The writs issue the commands of a Celestial 
Emperor (Tiandi /off) that arc to be delivered by his Envoy (shizhe !i ft) 
and transmitted to a minor spirit-bureaucracy of the tomb (Seidel 1987c). 
Thus the entire otherworldly documentary/bureaucratic framework of the 
Celestial Masters—as represented, for instance, by their penitential “hand¬ 
written documents of the Three Offices" (sanguan shoushu n ( ft ; see 
‘sanguan) and the later petitions (zhang . ) to "celestial officials'* (tianguan 
K I )—was anticipated by the grave-securing writs, the products of Han- 
dvnastv village religion. Early Taoism also drew extensively on still-older 
traditions of mortuary’ exorcism and the recalling of souls, personified by a 
variety of shaman-exorcists, most notably the so-called fangxxang 1 j <| . Both 
literate and non-literate forms of magico-rcligious practices, such as various 
forms of divination and other techniques often associated with “masters of 
methods" Cfangshi). were similarly integrated into Taoist practice (Nickerson 
1994 . Nickerson 1996b; Nickerson 1997)* 

Messianic groups who embraced apocalyptic visions of the future influenced 
Taoism’s origins. In one text from about 185 ce . the *Laozi bianhuajing (Scrip¬ 
ture of the Transformations of Laozi). populist notions arc dearly expressed. 
The people's sufferings are described in detail; die deified Laozi promises to 
descend to earth, save his followers, and "shake" the ruling Han regime (Seidel 
1969-70). While such overt, antistate apocalypticism was renounced by the 
Celestial Masters after *Zhang Lu's surrender to Cao Cao . f j ., it appears again 
in Celestial Master texts like the probably early fifth-century Zbcngyi tiansht gao 
Zhao Sheng koujut 1 K U|i «V W IT 3 *! (Oral Instructions Dedared by the 
Celestial Master of Orthodox Unity to Zhao Sheng; CT1273) which specifically 
calls for the downfall of the Jin dynasty’ as part of its apocalyptic program. 
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Early prohibitions on sacrificial and manXic practices. As his been frequently noted 
(c.g., Stem R. A. 1979). Taoists, precisely because they relied upon traditions of 
practice they daimed to have superseded, were compelled to try to distinguish 
themselves from their popular predecessors and competitors. They did so by 
prohibiting a variety of popular practices. The * Xiang'er commentary to the 
Daodc jxng prohibits "sacrifices and food offerings” as means of "commerce 
with deviant forces" (Bokenkamp 1997. csp. 119-20; Rao Zongyi 1956. $4). The 
*Lao)un shuo yibai basht jir (The Hundred and Eighty Precepts Spoken by Lord 
Lao; CT 786. 2 a- 2 ob. and other versions), a list of prohibitions for Taoist liba- 
tioners (•fijfii) from the ca. mid fourth century, likewise enjoins against "giving 
cult to other spirits"' (spirits other than one's own ancestors), as well as se\eral 
varieties of astrology and gcomancy. By the fifth century, such prohibitions 
were further expanded and codified, as well as placed within a larger context 
of mytho-historical narrative, in the *Daomen trifle (Abridged Codes for the 
Taoist Community) of *Lu Xiujing (see also the roughly contemporaneous 
‘Santtan nape png or Scripture of the Inner Explication of the Three Heavens ). 
On a more practical level, Taoist opposition to the local cults of southeastern 
China meshed with actual state suppression. Such suppression was supported 
by Taoists rhetorically and. in all likelihood, more tangibly as well: scriptures 
of the period provide instructions for talismans and other protective measures 
for "attacking shrines" of local deities (famtao ! v; Iv.i). 

Rapprochement. Nonetheless, already in early medieval times, Taoism was 
including in its rites a number of prohibited practices, and the popular cults 
themselves were beginning to employ Taoist priests. TTic petition texts of 
the *Chisong 21 zhangli (Master Red-Pine's Almanac of Petitions), a compen¬ 
dium of Celestial Master ntual practice, evince the carty development of a 
relationship of complementarity, even of dc facto collaboration, between 
Taoism and the formerly banned diviners and mediums (most of these peti¬ 
tions can be dated to Six Dynasties or even earlier times). Taoist priests even 
cast horoscopes themselves. On the other hand, Lu Xiujing's criticisms of the 
"inferior” Taoist priests of his day suggest that the local cults were beginning 
to make use of Taoist ntual. willingly provided by peripatetic priests. Finally, 
one might note the incorporation within the Taoist pantheon of a variety’ of 
recipients of popular worship. Such deities were first demonized—often by 
associating them with the Six Heavens of *Fcngdu (on the Six Heavens see 
0 sanltan and liutuui) —and then offered advancement in the Taoist otherworldly 
administration if they used their powers in service of the Dao and its faith¬ 
ful (Nickerson 1996b. chapter 8 ). This anticipated the subsequent large-scale 
adoption of popular deities within the Taoist pantheon. The stage was already 
set fur the emergence of yet more thoroughgoing convergences beginning in 
the late Tang and the Song. 
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Transition in the Song. These subsequent developments concern in particular 
the evolving relationship between Taoism and local cults. Interactions between 
Taoist pricsu and popular practitioners were similarly transformed. Especially 
important is the emergence of new lineages of lay Taoist practitioners (as 
opposed to formally ordained priests) known as “ritual masters" (*fashi). The 
wide diffusion by Southern Song times of such cxorcistic and therapeutic lin¬ 
eages—such as the *Tianxin zhengfa (Correct Method of the Celestial Heart) 
and the Wu lcifa h : Ij (Five Thunder Rites, see *ldfo )—is attested not only 
in ritual manuals such as the *Daofa kuiyvan (Corpus of Taoist Ritual) but also 
in detailed anecdotes collected in Hong Mai's j! ! . (1123-1202) Vijian z hi h tz > 
.£ (Hcand and Written by Yijian). The rituals of these new lineages, performed 
both by the by ritual masters themselves and by pnests, often involved spirit- 
mediums. especially to speak on behalf of deceased ancestors (during funerary 
ntes) or aggrieved spirits—in healing/exorcism rituals (Davis E. 2001). With 
the ritual master as a tertium quid between the Taoist priest and the spirit- 
medium, the forms of cooperation and complementarity that were nascent 
in the early medieval period became even more fully elaborated. 


Taoism and popular religion today. The tnad of medium, ritual master, and 
priest that forms the basis for the notion of "shamanic substructure and 
Taoist superstructure" in contemporary religion had thus already formed in 
the Song. Today, that pattern is elaborated in numerous ways. Turning again 
to southern Taiwanese evidence, we sec spirit-mediums acting on their own 
as diviners, diagnosticians, and healers during stances at temples and spirit- 
shrines (shentan yl). However, they also commonly assist Red-head ritual 
masters in the performance of a variety of rites and ensure the presence of 
the deities they serve at large-scale temple festivals, including the jiao that 
arc overseen by Taoist priests. In turn, the priests may. by a simple change 
of headgear, themselves perform red-head rituals. Indeed, as further data 
arc collected, in particular in the People’s Republic, the situation is likely to 
appear even more fluid. The relatively well-structured relations characteristic 
of Taoist and popubr practitioners in southern Taiwan may well prove to be 
very localized phenomena. 

Taoism's dependence since its inception upon the energies of popular 
religion’s shamantc substrate ensured the maintenance of close tics between 
the organized religion and its sometime rivals. Moreover, that dependence has 
produced a historical trajectory according to which Taoism grew ever closer 
to the "religion of the people." Indeed, discussions of "Taoism and popular 
religion" arc perhaps most often really about the various ways that Taoist 
and popular religious adherents have sought, and continue to seek, access 
to supernatural benefits and authority. These modes of communication can 
be placed along a spectrum defined by immediate access—as through spirit- 
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possession—and mediated communication, typified by the written petitions 
and memorials of the priest. However, immediate forms of communication 
arc employed by many others besides spirit-mediums and their devotees, and 
many practitioners other than priests use texts in their commerce with the 
divine bureaucracy. The opposition between immediate and mediated access 
to the supernatural cannot be neatly correlated with any of the elite/popular 
binarisms described above (with the possible exception of the contrast between 
oral and written cultures). Instead, the ritual and the social categories once 
again tend to crosscut one another. 

Peter NICKERSON 
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Taoism and popular sects 


Popular sects arc voluntary religious associations run and patronized by lay 
people unaffiliated with the major institutional religions of China. While 
carbcr religious movements, including the early Way of the Celestial Masters 
(*Tianshi dao). may be loosely classified as popular sectarian, as a technical 
term ' popular sectarianism" is usually applied 10 a wide variety of lay religious 
associations flourishing in cariy modern and contemporary China. The founders 
of these groups frequently were religious virtuosi who in a syncretic manner 
fashioned a new, popularized system of doctrine and practice out of the Three 
Teachings (Confucianism. Taoism. Buddhism). They recorded their teachings 
in a genre of religious literature called ^bao/uan (precious scrolls). 

In many (though not all) sects, diverse elements drawn from these sources 
were rearranged around a shared eschatological vision that focuses on the 
Unborn Venerable Mother (Wusheng Laomu ‘| g IJ )as the ultimate origin 
and destination of humankind. Oblivious of their divine origins, humans sadly 
have become mired in the desires and illusions of the world and arc no longer 
aware of the bliss that awaits them once they return to their Mother. This 
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return has now become an urgent concern, as the world is about to reach a 
cataclysmic end at the conclusion of the current third epoch of a three-stage 
cosmic cycle. In this millenary an atmosphere, emissaries of the Mother appear 
to call upon humans to remember their true nature and make their way back 
to the Mother's paradise, thereby to survive the imminent end of the world. 
Elements of this sectarian eschatology can again be traced back to the Three 
Teachings: the three-stage cosmic cycle ts of Buddhist provenance, while in 
the Unborn Venerable Mother we may sec an echo of the Queen Mother of 
the West (*Xiwang mu), or perhaps more generally of the Dao as the mother 
of all things, to which all things return (cf DaoJejtng i). Despite these deriva¬ 
tions. as a charter myth and central organizing vision the Mother theme is 
specifically sectarian in nature and supplies a consistent core structure to which 
a diverse assortment of other concepts can be attached. 

While most sects insist on the validity of all Three Teachings, the nature 
and composition of their borrowings from them vary from sect to sea. In 
many groups it is their Buddhist features that arc most noticeable, but Taoism 
also has had a major impact on the popular sectarian tradition. Particularly 
strung is the influence of •neidiin. whose techniques and vocabulary were 
emulated and popularized for example by the Way of Yellow Heaven (Huang- 
tian dao M K, JO ). founded in the middle of the sixteenth century by Li Bin 
7 ft 0 - 1562). this sea, which repeatedly referred to its way as that of 
' Complete Perfection" (Quanzhen dao It see •Quanzhen), the return 
to the Mother was accomplished through the concoaion of a Golden Elixir 
(•/imhiit), described in language dearly derived from die netdan manuals cur¬ 
rent at the time. Another group with strong Taoist charaaeristics is the Way 
of the Pnor Heavenly Realm (Xiantian dao fc K if)). whose writings integrate 
netdan terminology with the sectarian Mother mythology. In particular, this 
sea teaches a form of netdan called Mysterious Practice in Nine Stages (jiujtc 
xuangeng ft ilfl £ l/j) which will lead its practitioner to "transcend the profane 
and enter the sacred" (chaofan rusheng )v A 5i). While in some predous 
scrolls alchemical terminology’ appears to serve more symbolic than praai- 
cal purposes, modified forms of netdan have played an important role in the 
religious life of several sects, induding the aforementioned Way of the Prior 
Heavenly Realm and the Teaching of the Tlirce-in-Onc (Sanyi jiao f».) 
founded by *Lin Zhao’en <1517-98). In the latter group we have clear evidence 
that the founder s version of netdan held and still holds a central place among 
the religious practices of his followers. 

Another area of overlap between Taoist and sectarian practices is spirit 
writing (see By the nineteenth century several popular sects, particularly 

in the Way of the Prior Heavenly Realm, had come to adopt spirit writing as 
their preferred mode of communication with the divine realm. The predous 
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scrolls were replaced as the main carriers of sectarian doctrine by spirit-written 
texts, whose format resembled that of writings produced by Taoist pianchettc 
cults. Close contact with the milieu of these pianchettc cults led to greater 
sectarian emphasis on certain deities and immortals traditionally associated 
with spirit writing, chief among them the immortal *LU Dongbin. His image 
can be found in the shrines of many modern-day popular seas such as the 
Way of Pervading Unity’ (Yiguan dao 17 if] > and the Society of Goodness 
(Tongshan she [i] f, >■ *), where he is venerated as an emissary’ and spokesman 
of the Venerable Mother. Nowadays, popular sects continue to interact ac¬ 
tively with the Taoist tradition, borrowing, adapting and transforming those 
Taoist elements that promise to assist their followers on their path toward 
salvation. 


Philip CLART 
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Taoism and local cults 


Few problems in the study of Chinese religion deserve greater attention than 
the complex process of interaction between Taoism and local cults. Unfor¬ 
tunately. few' problems have also been as controversial. Over the past three 
decades, research on this topic has tended to focus on two diametrically opposed 
viewpoints. On one side arc scholars who study Taoism, many of whom tend 
to view it as a “higher" or "elevated" form of Chinese popular religion which 
could structure cult worship through a Taoist liturgical framework (Dean 1993; 
Lagerwey 1987c Schippcr i 98 ^d; Schippcr 19850; Schipper 1993). On the other 
arc scholars who study local cults, most of whom dowoplay or underestimate 
the important role Taoism could play in the growth of such cults. Some have 
even argued that lay believers could not worship the deities summoned by 
•daoshi in their rituals (Hansen 1990.26). Each of these views is grounded in an 
element of truth. Taotsts often present their religion as being superior 10 local 
cults, and many Taoist deities arc seldom worshipped by members of local 
communities. Yet. both view’s fail to appreciate the degree whereto Taoism 
and local cults shaped each other, indeed depended on each other. 

The complex relationship between Taoism and local cults may well derive 
from the fact that Taoism, being a religion indigenous to China, inevitably 
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absorbed yet also modified numerous popular beliefs and practices during its 
historical development. Matters are further complicated by the fact that the 
chief rival of Taoism throughout Chinese history was not Buddhism, or even 
the state; rather, it was the "nameless religion" of the masses (Strickmann 
aooa. 4). This state of affairs resulted in Taoism and local cults being simulta¬ 
neously in competition with and yet also highly similar to each other. Even 
in recent decades, some scholars and most laymen (including government 
officials) equate the terms "Taoism" and "popular religion." Faced with such 
a situation, Taoist leaders have consistently made concerted efforts to define 
their religion as "orthodox" or "correct" (zfirng 1 ). while following the state 
in labelling local cults as 'yinst ("licentious" or "illicit" cults). In doing so. they 
attempted to portray themselves as being both morally and ritually superior 
to those same cults they attempted to absorb, reform, or aid the state in sup¬ 
pressing. Despite these efforts, however, Taoism was never fully able to achieve 
its goal of reforming or even eradicating those local cults it considered to be 
"heterodox." Par more common arc cases of daosht absorbing and attempung 
to redefine local deities as "orthodox" Taoist gods, sometimes even grudg¬ 
ingly accepting the hated representanons of those local cults they had once 
attempted to destroy. 

Incorporation of local cults. The above processes may well have shaped the 
development of the •Tianshi dao / •Zhengyi dao, established in Sichuan by 
•Zhang Lu and his followers dunng the waning years of the Han dynasty The 
choice of the latter autonym, which means "Way of the Orthodox Unity," 
appears to be linked to this movement’s efforts to establish its liturgical ortho¬ 
praxy in a region teeming with numerous local cults supported by both Han 
and non-Han peoples (Klccman 1998). Zhang and his successors attempted 
to absorb local belief's and practices—including various healing, cxorcisuc, 
and mortuary rites, music, ecstatic possession, and so forth—simultaneously 
identifying themselves as a separate and superior movement which aimed at 
reforming many popular practices deemed “excessive" or "heterodox." Thus. 
Taoist leaders promoted a "pure bond" (ijingyue , 1 .) between practitioners 
and the gods, whereby Taoist deities and popular gods who converted to 
Taoism would forgo "bloody [i.c.. meat) offerings" (xucshl III fr) in favor of 
vegetarian ones, while Taoist specialists would not accept payment for ritual 
services (Bokenkamp 1997.10-15; Klccman 1994b; Nickerson 1996a, J48). 

TTiis sense of liturgical orthopraxy appears quite dcariy in a number of 
the earliest Tianshi scriptures. For example, the "Dadao jia lingjic" A; jij y 
/ > -i (Commands and Admonitions for the Families of the Great Dao; trans. 
Bokenkamp 1997.148-85). composed during the middle of the thind century, 
claims that when Laozi appeared in a revelation to the first Celestial Master 
•Zhang Daoling in 142 ce he stated: "What arc demons—the term gut is 
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also used in Taoist texts to refer to popular deities—that the people should only 
fear them and not place faith in the Dao?" The text continues to reprimand 
the contemporary Taoist faithful for consulting spirit mediums (Zhengyifawen 
Tiaruht jtafifie kt)ing i jj; Z K fin 1 ! mV. f > ’; CT 789,14a and 17a; Bokenkamp 
1997 .171 and 178). 

These ideas are developed in greater detail in medieval Taoist scriptures 
such as the 4 Sdniuart ncijic)ing (Scripture of the Inner Explication of the Three 
Heavens), ascribed to the fifth century. This text claims that Zhang Daoling 
formed a covenant with the Three Offices (•sdngiuin, of Haven. Earth, and 
Water) and the stellar deity Taisui \X (Jupiter) "so that they then entered 
the orthodox system of the Three Heavens (see ‘santtan and liurian) and no 
longer oppressed the faithful" by requiring bloody offerings or lavish temples 
(Schipper 1993.61). 


Attempts at reform. The extent whereto Taoism w r as actually able to reform 
local cults is another matter entirely. While medieval Taoists frequently 
attacked ytnsx, such efforts rarely had any lasting impact, particularly since 
many Taoist coverts persisted in worshipping local deities with meat offerings, 
despite the exhortations of their leaders (Stein R. A. 1963; Stein R. A. 1979). 
Medieval Taoist leaders strongly opposed such practices, formulating agendas 
expressed in polemical scriptures such as the ‘Daemon keltic (Abridged Codes 
for the Taoist Community), compiled in the fifth century by 4 Lu Xiujing. Ac- 
coniing to this text, the wotld had entered a degenerate age in which people 
worshipped the souls of the unruly dead, particularly soldiers w ho had fallen 
in battle. Lu proposed numerous liturgical and organizational reforms to 
combat such decay, but the deities included in various registers ( 4 lu) trans¬ 
mitted to oniinary Taoist believers were full of “spirit generals" who seem in 
many ways little different from the slain soldiers mentioned above (Nickerson 
1996a, 348.352, 356 ). In addition, the ecstatic and occasionally erotic visions of 
young 4 Shangqing Taoists such as 4 Yang Xi (330-86) and Zhou Ziliang [ \\ 

(l (497-516) appear little different from the shamanic rituals Taoist leaders so 
often derided (Bokenkamp 1996b; Kroll 1996c). 

One of die most interesting and widely researched examples of the interac¬ 
tion between Taoism and local cults involves the cult of the plague-fighting 
deity 4 Wen Qiong. which was highly popular throughout south China from at 
least the Song dynasty. The Taoist Canon contains a hagiography about Wen 
written by the 4 Shenxiao Taoist, Huang Gongjin \\ Jj(fl. 1274), entided 
Diqi shang/iang Wen taibao zhuan Itb fit J: ;i t v ft* I' 1 ! (Biography of Grand 
Guardian Wen, Highest General of the Eardi Spirits; CT 780). According to this 
text. Wen w*as a Tang-dynasty military leader who later u r orked as a butcher 
before accepting a position as a spirit-medium in the *Dongyuc dadi temple 
at Mount Tai (*Taishan. Shandong). Wen was later miraculously transformed 
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into a deity, and ended up serving in the temple's chthonic bureaucracy. The 
bulk of the hagiography is devoted to describing Wen's exploits as a Taoist 
deity who works to "support the orthodox Way" (judti zhengdao Kf; 1 if > 
by helping Taoist specialists destroy all manner of ymn. Wen is also lauded for 
refusing popular temples, official titles, and meat offerings, choosing instead 
to be worshipped in Taoist ntuals. 

Huang Gongjin's hagiography of Wen Qiong clearly expresses Taoist con¬ 
ceptions of liturgical orthopraxy. According to this work, local deities could 
support Taoism by joining its pantheon while also rejecting popular practices 
such as official titles and meat offerings. However, these Taoist ideals appear 
to have had little influence on local cults. This is not to deny the important 
role that tiiiishi played in the spread of Wen s cult throughout south China by 
founding or restoring many of his earliest temples (Katz P. R. 1995a. 117-41)- Yet, 
if one examines non-Taoist sources one finds a very different image of Wen 
Qiong from that contained in Taoist hagiographies. For example, a temple 
inscription composed in 1355 by the scholar-official Song Lian M t l)l (1310-81), 
as well as hagiographies in various Ming-dynasty unishen W|i fs* arching 
for the sacred”) collections, mention Wen's links to Taoism but place greater 
emphasis on his role as a literatus. Another very different representation of 
Wen may be found in late imperial fiction and modern folktales, which portray 
him as someone who defies the Taoist heavenly bureaucracy by preventing 
•wcfiskcii (plague spirits) from poisoning local wells (Katz P. R. 1995a. 97-106). 
Late imperial sources about temples and festivals to Wen also reveal that he 
usually received meat offerings (Katz P. R. 1995a, 143-74). 

Another fascinating example involves the cults of the Wutong li. iifl . de¬ 
monic spirits who could make worshippers fabulously wealthy but who often 
demanded sexual favors in return. Taoists. Buddhists, local elites, and the state 
all attempted to eradicate or reform these cults, largely w ithout lasting success 
(BoltzJ. M. 1993a; Ccdzich 1985: Cedzich 1995; von Glahn 1991). 

In considering the relationship between Taoism and local cults, it might be 
useful to compare Taoist attempts to influence the latter to the early Christian 
practice of converting popular local deities into saints while transforming 
their hagiographies (as well as iconographies and rituals) to fit the criteria of 
Christianity (see for example Brow’n 1981; Hertz 1983). As the Christian Church 
tried to absorb ancient European and Near Eastern cults of various nature and 
tuielary spirits and mold such deities into more acceptable saints, so Taoist 
movements from the Han dynasty onward strove to convert those local gods 
whose cults could not be eradicated into deities conforming to Taoist norms. 
However, the evidence collected to date suggests that Taoism pro\ed less suc¬ 
cessful than Christianity in this effort. The reasons for this have yet to be fully 
understood, but appear to be linked to the frequent inability of "institutional 
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religions * 4 in China such as Taoism to effectively influence local society’ (Yang 
C. K. 1961,301-40). and the active "reception'* and reinterpretation of Taoist 
doctrine by non-Taoist worshippers (Katz P. R. 1997)* 

Paul R. KATZ 

* BoltzJ. M. 1993a: Dean 1993; Hansen 1990; Kanai Noriyuki 1983; Katz P. 
R. 1995a; Klccman 1994b; Klccman 1998; Schippcr i 98 >d. Schippcr 1985c: Stein 
R. A. 1963; Stein R. A. 1979 

% yutii ;taoism and local communities:taoism and popular religion; 
TAOISM AND POPULAR SECTS; TAOISM AND THE STATE 


Taoism and medium cults 

The beginnings of Taoism were closely bound up with medium cults, both 
as sources for or analogues of Taoist practice and as objects of criticism and 
attack. According to the Hou Hanshu (History of the Later Han) and the 
Sdnguo zhi (History of the Three Kingdoms). Whang Lu was a practitioner of 
"demonic arts'' (gutdao ft jQ), which he learned horn his mother. While the 
exact nature of gutdaa is difficult to determine, it appears to have involved the 
evocation of minor deities or spints. followed by the reception of the spirits* 
oracles through the speech of spirit-mediums (Stein R A. 1979.60-61; but see 
Ccdzich 1987 and Cedzich 1993 on the meaning of gm in the eariy ‘Tianshi 
dao or Way of the Celestial Masters). 

Even more intriguing than these outsiders' accounts are references in an 
early Celestial Master text, the 255 ce "Dadao jia lingjic’* } . i(j k (Com¬ 
mands and Admonitions for the Families of the Great Dao), to the practice 
of jucqi ,fj 'a*.: "breaking through." "distinguishing voices coming from/ or 
"comprehending voices in" pneumas (Zhengyi fawen Tianshipaojic kcjtng .1 
Hi t :£ 56 fl * I : CT 789.i 2 a- 9 b; Bokenkamp 1997.151-52). It would appear 
dial, in the eariy decades of the Way of the Celestial Masters, communications 
were received from the beyond and transmitted vocally. (These might either 
be valid, divine transmissions or merely the deceptions of ghosts.) A strong 
argument may be made that the "Lingjic v was itself 2 communication from 
Zhang Lu received via this method (Bokenkamp 1997.149-85, esp. 151 and 162 
n. n). But some kind of ty pological distinction between fimji and popular mc- 
diumism must have been made. Other features typical of medium cults, such 
as the provision of sacrificial offerings in order to facilitate communication 
with the spirits who spoke dirough mediums, were prohibited in the Celestial 
Masters’ Whinger commentary to the Daodejing (Rao Zongyi 1956. 34). 
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Fig 17. Medium during ptlgnnuge tour to Wuxhi than 
.1 ||j . I Uunchu. Taiwan (November Kiotograph 
by Julian Pas. See also fig. 7* 


A similar ambiguity pervades Taoism's relationship in later times with the 
mediums and the god-cults in which they officiated. By the fourth and fifth 
ccnruries. Taoism had come to define itself in terms of its opposition to the 
medium cults and their deities. We shall probably never know precisely how 
•Yang Xi created the late fourth century *Shangqing scriptures during his 
midnight meetings with the celestial Perfected. We arc given to understand 
from the scriptures themselves that this involved the descent of Yang's im¬ 
mortal informants into his oratory and their revelation to him of scriptural 
material and other instructions (which it was then Yang's duty to transcribe 
on the spot). This is certainly reminiscent of mcdiumistic and other shamanic 
communications with the divine in China—e.g., as depicted in the Chun ** 
ft? (Songs of Chu; trans. Hawkes 1985) and elsewhere (although one might 
note the absence of an audience, see Rouget 1985). It perhaps resembles even 
more closely divination with the planchcttc, a form of automatic writing (see 
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The Shangqing school's own origins may owe more than a little to a medium 
cuIl In his commentary on the 'Zhengao (11.9b), ‘Tao Hongjing reports that 
during his time there existed on Mount Mao (‘Maoshan. Jiangsu) a popular 
cult to the three Mao brothers (see under ‘Maojun). the transcendent sources 
of some of the Shangqing revelations, and that there were numerous temples 
dedicated to the trio. Popular worship of the Mao brothers involved blood 
sacrifice and spirit-possession; rites at one of the temples on Mount Mao 
were directed by a female medium or “invocator" (zhu /if ). Tao attempts to 
deal with this difficulty—the connection of the medium cult with the “pure" 
religious regime of the Taoism of Mount Mao—by constructing a chronol¬ 
ogy in which the (Taoist-style) ascent to transcendent immortality of the 
Mao brothers came pnor to the establishment of popular worship (which was 
instituted in response to the witnessing of that ascent). However, it is quite 
likely that, out of piety, Tao reversed the order of events, and that the ascrip¬ 
tion of transcendent status and revelatory capacities to the Mao brothers by 
the Mount Mao Taoists actually postdated, and perhaps was inspired by. the 
preexisting medium cult (Schipper 1985c). 

Nonetheless. Shangqing Taoism, like other Taoist movements of Southern 
Dynasties times, fulminated against the “gods of the profane" (sushen Ift ^’). 
and Shangqing writings themselves provided instructions for the destruction 
of popular temples (c.g. 'Dengzhen yin) lie; j_ 2 ib). The dual tendencies of con¬ 
flict and assimilation that charactcnzcd Taoist / popular religious interactions 
were nowhere more apparent than in the way Taoists dealt with medium-cults 
(and. though there is less surviving evidence, in the way the medium cults 
dealt with the Taoists). 

The trend tuwand the assimilation by Taoism of popular cults, deities, 
and practices—especially from Song times onward—is dealt with elsewhere 
in this volume (see ‘taoism and popular religion, ‘taoism and local 
cults, ‘demons and spirits), and spirit-medium cults w r crc no exception to, 
and indeed were a major component of. this trend. This historical tendency 
continued, as evinced by studies of late imperial Taoist history and scriptural 
production, as well as by recent ethnographic evidence. Already established 
popular cults might begin their incorporation w’ithin Taoism through the 
composition of songs of invocation by local ritual masters (though to speak 
of incorporation is in many cases to speak from the perspective of Taotsm 
alone, not that of the often largely independent cults themselves; see Kat 2 P. 
R. 1995a). Subsequendy, some cult deities might have full-scale Taoist scriptures 
composed for them, which often gave those gods esoteric identities as astral 
deities in the Taoist pantheon. Such scriptures could, however, simply be kept 
among the manuscript collections of local Taoist priests. Cults with promoters 
having dose connections to the imperial government, on the other hand—at 
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least up to the time when the Ming Taoist Canon was compiled—would be 
represented in the Canon by a full variety of scriptures. not only liturgical 
texts, but also historical accounts and records of mediums* pronouncements 
(Dean 1993, esp. 18.30-32). Today, for instance in southern Taiwan, one may 
witness *ji ao conducted by Taoist priests—even those of some standing—at 
popular temples established and controlled by charismatic spirit-mediums. 

Peter NICKERSON 

L_i Cedzich 1993: Cheu Hock Tong 1988; Nickerson 1994; Schippcr 1985c: 
Stein R. A. 1979; Soickmann 1977 

Juji ; rdry-Jci; taoism and popular religion; taoism and popular 
SECTS 


Taoism and ancestor worship 


Ancestor worship in China has generally been considered the province either 
of "diffuse v Chinese religion or. more specifically. Confucianism. Indeed, 
the archaic ancestral cult as practiced until the Eastern Zhou was codified in 
Confucian classics such as the YTh ' A ♦ * (Ceremonials) and. in modified form, 
continues to be practiced among Chinese families and extended kin-groups 
today. However, by the mid-Eastern Zhou the ancestral temple had lost its 
role as the center of the ancestral cult (in favor the tomb) and new modes of 
dealing with and caring for the dead became central concerns (von Falkcn- 
hausen 1094). Thus it is not inappropriate to speak of Taoism and the cult of 
ancestors—in terms of the rites developed within Taoism to ensure the welfare 
of the deceased, as well as relations between Taoist mortuary rites/rituals of 
salvation and ancient. Confuciamzcd forms of ancestor "worship." 

The early period. The attitude of the early Taoist religion toward the traditional 
ancestral cult w’as ambiguous at best. The •XuxngVr commentary to the Daodc 
jing claims that the Dao created sexual intercourse because of the importance 
of "the continuation of ancestral sacrifice and the survival of the species"; but 
"heaven and earth lack ancestral shrines" (like transcendent immortals, they 
do not reproduce). Elsewhere the same text claims that making food offer¬ 
ings to the dead and praying at ancestral shrines is prohibited by the Dao and 
that violators will be penalized (Bokenkamp 1997.84 and 119)- Other scholars 
have taken the early Taoist admonition—"the spirits do not drink or eat" (see, 
c.g., *D<iomen keltic, ib)—to include even offerings to ancestors. Therefore 
early Taoist adherents may have felt negligent and even guilty toward their 
deceased forebears. 
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However, concern for ancestors (and for their care and feeding by tradi¬ 
tional means) was impossible for the early Taoists to eradicate, even had ihcy 
wanted to. Instead, a stance of accommodation was adopted. *Lu Xiujing's 
fXjtfmrn kc\Ue (Abndged Codes for the Taoist Community) allows offerings to 
the family dead, but only five times each year, on the five la days (wuia f£ tiff. 
i.e., i/i, 5/5^ 7/7,1/10. and in the rwclith lunar month—day not specified—in 
the Chinese calendar; see *CkUong z\ zluangli. 2 .i 7 b-i 8 a). At the same time, 
or even before, the basic rite of the eariy Taoist Church, that of ' petitioning 
celestial officials" (zou rmngudn i, ^ r ) had been turned to soteriological ends, 
as evinced by the 'Chtsong z\ zhangli (Master Red-Pine's Almanac of Petitions). 
This medieval ritual manual includes model documents such as the "Petition 
for Release From Punishment" fjiczhc zhang" ft? ,vi u w 6.ib-2bX in which the 
descendants of the deceased through the mediation of a Taoist priest seek 
to "release the departed, that he might leave the paths of darkness [in the 
underworld) forever, and ascend and be transferred to the Hall of Blessings 
(fulang fin v ) [in the heavens) “ 

Linghixo nets. With the emergence of the # Lingbao scriptures and their codifica¬ 
tion by Lu Xiujing. new rituals for the salvation of ancestors were developed. 
The Yellow Register Retreat ('huangtu zhai) is mentioned as one among twelve 
Taoist Retreats in one of Lu s writings (Wugoit wen £; CT1278). Though 
the ritual script docs not appear in the Taoist Canon as an independent text, 
the Retreat is described in the *Wiuhang biyao (Supreme Secret Essentials; 
Lagerwey 1981b. 163-65). An altar is established surrounded by gates for each 
of the ten directions, with a large incense burner and a nine foot tall lamp 
installed in the center. Framed by the "opening" and the "closing" of the in¬ 
cense burner, the principal actions include the request by the Master of Rites 
for transcendent officials "to assist in the ritual for saving the souls of the dead 
of nine generations of the host [the rituals sponsor^; the "Confession to the 
Ten Directions," in which the Master declares the host's willingness to take 
refuge with the deities of each such direction; and the presentation of silk and 
gold to assure the ancestors' release and ascent. 

This sequence was to remain the heart of Taoist rites for the dead, as elabo¬ 
rated by 4 Du Guangting (850-933) and further developed during the Song. 
The changes that arc particular to the Song concern various actions designed 
to convey the Master (or spirits under his direction) to the underworld, then 
conduct the deceased to the ritual area. This was done to ensure their trans¬ 
formation into gods or beneficent ancestors (Davis E. 2001.227-36). The Song 
rites for the dead may in turn be traced all the way to the present, for example 
in the Merit rituals (*#>«gdc) conducted today by Taoist priests in southern 
Taiwan 
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Other features. Two other facets of recent Taoist involvement with the ancestral 
cult might be briefly mentioned The rite called Destruction of Hell (*poyu) 
was one of the Song Taoist innovations alluded to above. In intent and basic 
format, at least, it is dearly related to the Red head (hongtou ?:L 3 fl;scc *hong- 
row and wutou) ritual masters rite of Attack on the Fortress (daeheng ]J ftf; 
sec ‘Death and the aftcriifc). It should also be pointed out that, during the 
Attack, on the altar set up for the deceased arc sometimes placed ancestral 
tablets belonging to the family or families sponsoring the ritual Also occasion¬ 
ally seen arc various paraphernalia for conducting the marriages of female 
relatives who died unmarried (mutghim V. Vfj, or so-called "ghost marnages." 
which allow women to receive ancestral offerings as part of the agnatic groups 
of their "husbands"). The ritual masters assist in straightening out lines of 
descent and alliance within the traditional ancestral cult, allowing wandering 
souls to take their proper places on family shrines. 

Finally, representing a virtually complete fusion of Taoist death ritual and 
the ancestral cult, reference might be made to a forty-nine day rite carried out 
after the death of a Taoist master in Gaoxiong. Taiwan and observed by the 
author of the present entry. The concluding act of the ntuai occurred when 
the high priest (gdogong irj; see ‘daozhang). who had been conducting the 
ritual of Merit during the final days, placed die deceased Taoist master's spirit- 
tablet on his family's ancestral shrine. 

Peter NICKERSON 

L Davis E. 2001,171-99; von Falkcnhauscn 1994; Klccman 1994b 
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TAOISM AND CHINESE SOCIETY 


Taoism and the state 


TTic latc-twcntieth-ccncury nsc in historical research on Taoism has had its 
most radical impact on our understanding of the relationship between Taoism 
and the state. While in the past the wonis would probably haw conjured up 
images of *Zhuangzi refusing to become a bureaucrat, now. thanks to the 
works of Anna Seidel (193S-91), a strong conceptual link between Taoism as 
a religious tradition and bureaucracy is accepted as fundamental to our un¬ 
derstanding of its role. Specifically, we now know that the nsc of bureaucratic 
state organization in preimperial China soon started to affect conceptions of 
the unseen world of the spirits, so that by the second century ce, when the 
imperial bureaucracy began to lose its hold on a troubled and restless society; 
it was to this unseen empire that intermediaries like the Celestial Masters 
(*Tianshi dao) started to appeal, using the terminology of bureaucratic writ¬ 
ten communications. Despite the undoubted presence of an anti-imperial, 
anarchic strain within the Taoist tradition from preimperial times, the tension 
between religion and the state at this point, as at many later points, arose not 
from a radically different vision of society, but from an identical alternative 
based on the better ordered empire of the gods. Though images of royalty 
and empire arc not uncommon in other religions, Taoism is unique in extend¬ 
ing its imagery from the highest levels of rulcrship to embrace the ranks of 
officialdom and the culture of scribal administration. 

TTiis explains an even greater tension, first noticed by Rolf A. Stein (1979). 
between Taoism, often as an ally of bureaucracy, and local religion during the 
Six Dynasties. This tension has been traced into the Tang and even the Song 
by Judith M. Boltz (19933) and others, though thereafter it became muted as 
popular religion itself to a large degree absorbed what has been termed the 
'imperial metaphor." But the Tang-Song period of alliance against local cults 
only became possible once official doubts about the priesthood s capacity* 
to supplant them had been allayed. This happened in the early fifth century, 
when the alternative policy of leaving them alone, cither at the risk of seeing 
their organizations fall prey to religious adventurers (the cause of serious 
rebellion in South China, 399-4”; *Sun En) or so as to forego their value 
in the reorganization of an agrarian society already devastated by war (as in 
the North), was abandoned. 

It was this period that saw Taoism emerge as an organized, state-recog- 
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nizcd religion with a defined canon and clerical regulations like those of the 
Buddhist clergy which though in a sense autonomous had always ceded to 
kings in India the important role of ensuring the quality of its membership 
and enforcing its adherence to its own rules. We do not, however, sec the 
institution of formal offices (what might be termed daoguan jfj Vi or "Office 
for Taoism," though this is a much later usage) to oversee the Taoist clergy 
in the same way as among the Buddhists at this point. The earliest Taoist 
known to have exercised such a supervisory function is Mengjingyi .:l J, ■ a , 
appointed the greater of two diivzhcng ji , "Regulators of the Dao." in 503, 
almost a century later than the appearance of monk officials (‘Daoxus zhuan 
7 , in the reconstruction of Bumbachcr 2000c. 219-123). 

This. however, may simply reflect gaps in our sources: certainly in North 
China *Kou Qianzhi (J6&-44S) exercised some sort of recognized leadership 
over Taoism, though he fulfilled no named government function known to us. 
The Northern Wei and its successor states maintained from the late fifth century' 
onward specific subdepartments of government to oversee the Buddhist clergy, 
and to judge from the example of Wang Daoyi {{j£| (ca. 470) given in the 
WfetifiH (History of the Wei; trans. Ware 1933- MiV they also took on responsibil¬ 
ity for Taoists. The northern tradition of state intervention in religious affairs 
was to culminate under the Northern Zhou in 574 in the conversion of the 
•Xuandu guan monastery into the *Tongdao guan. a state controlled institute 
used to create the encyclopedic # VWuhiing biyao (Supreme Secret Essentials), 
the embodiment of Taoism refashioned m the interests of the state. 

Though state ideology swung back to a much greater interest in the use of 
Buddhism for ideological purposes under the Sui, indicated by the reappear¬ 
ance of a Xuandu guan in their new capital much overshadowed in impor¬ 
tance by a new metropolitan chief Buddhist monastery, and though the early 
Tang exercised great caution in matters of religion, the Northern Zhou had 
demonstrated the possibilities of a synthetic "state Taoism." Gradually during 
the seventh century the Tang started to create their own synthesis, making 
particular use of the supposed descent of the ruling family from Laozi. and 
after the more Buddhist mteriude of the Zhou regime under the Empress Wu 
returned to this task during the reign of Xuanzong (r. 712-56). 

This penod, especially the latter part, saw so much state activity in support 
of Taoism that special commissioncrships became necessary for senior Taoists 
to serve as intermediaries between the regular bureaucracy and the Taoist 
community. At the same time some bureaucrats became Taoist priests, and 
some priests were awarded bureaucratic rank, though sporadic occurrences 
of the latter honor may be found both before and after this point. Taoist ex¬ 
aminations, based on die prcimpcnal texts anoendy classified as # daojia were 
instituted, and remained throughout the dynasty (see # taoism and the civil 
service examinations). This period of innovation, however, was followed by 
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rebellions against the dynasty and so by retrenchment and regularization, the 
only presumed change being the introduction of a new regulatory office, the 
diii>lu si i i irf ,i| or ’“Office for the Registration of Taoists." during the ninth 
century, though this is an extrapolation from the crcauon of such an organ 
for Buddhists. 

The shift in Chinese society that took place from the late Tang to eariy Song 
affected relations between Taoism and the state in complex ways. The decline 
of the aristocratic clans with their roots in Six Dynasties culture from which 
the Tang rulers had sprung made it less necessary for the ruling house to stress 
its divine origins, while the new bureaucracy which asserted its legitimacy 
through education in Confucianism proved less susceptible to control through 
imperial assertions of divine authority. Even so. it would appear that Taoism 
and Buddhism continued to receive the patronage of that elite, rather than local 
religion. The world of popular cults, however, had changed as well, attracting 
the patronage of powerful forces in local society outside the bureaucracy which, 
together with changes in communications, helped them to spread, sometimes 
transrcgionally Simultaneously the annexation of elements from the "higher" 
religions to the lower, or alternamely the popu!ari2ation at the lower level of 
forms of the higher religions, often blurred the boundaries of former times. 
Tlic emperor Huizong (r. 1100-1125), in a celebrated episode in 1119-20 which 
saw Buddhism forced to adopt a Chinese nomenclature, may have been trying 
to reconcile Buddhism and Taoism so as to promote the latter in a form that 
could reach into the new local religious environment as a national ideology 
in times of danger. The subsequent collapse of the Northern Song, however, 
strengthened the alternative policy of extending state patronage to popular 
forms of religion which had secured backing powerful enough to assure re¬ 
spectability- Supervision of the Taoist clergy now extended to the prcfectural 
level, each of which had a da&zheng si i.Q il |, "Office for the Regulation of 
Taoists." 

The eventual conquest of China by the Mongols brought to the whole 
empire for the first time a ruling house untouched by Chinese political tradi¬ 
tions. which tended to see religious groups not as a problem for bureaucratic 
control but as potential agents of imperial power within a much looser struc¬ 
ture of government. This unparalleled opportunity for patronage, however, 
excited fierce competition between Buddhists and Taoists. resulting in the 
famous decision of Khubilai to destroy the Taoist Canon in 1281 (see *Dj Jin 
Xuandu bavzjng). Mongol preference for non-Chinese supervision over Chinese 
subjects, however, ensured that it w r as Tibetan Buddhists who profited most 
from this. 

Government control came back with a vengeance following the establish¬ 
ment of the Ming dynast)* in 1368. especially since the Hongwu Emperor (r. 
1368-98), having risen from poverty, had an unusually dear awareness of the 
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power of religion in local society. An incessant reformer, he abolished his first 
government office for control of Taoism, the Xuanjiao yuan £ f V J. x ; (Institute 
for the Mysterious Teaching), in 1382 in favor of a system in which a central 
dairlu si stood at the apex of a hierarchy of local offices stretching all the way 
down to the district level, whilst each monastery was obliged to maintain a 
register of any travelling Taoists who might visit. This proved appealing enough 
to the now more autocratic state to last to the dose of the Chinese empire. 
It did not, of course, prevent emperors from succumbing to the influence of 
individual Taoists. and indeed the Ming showed a greater penchant for this 
than most. Only the Manchus. with their background of shamanism and 
strong links with Tibcto-Mongol Buddhism, combined with a desire to show 
themselves masters of Chinese Confucian culture, literally could find little 
room for Taoism at court, apart from one hall for the worship of Xuandan 
shangdi £ A | . vf : (Highest Emperor of the Dark Heaven; see *Bcidi). 

T H. BARRETT 
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% TAOISM AND LOCAL CULTS;TAOISM AND THE CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


Taoism and the civil service examinations 

In 741. Tang Xuanzong (r. 712-56) established the Examination on Taoism (iaeju 
JQ '•?-) and the Chongxuan xuc ;[}or School for the Veneration of the 
Mystery Ironically Empress Wu (r. 690-705). who was more inclined toward 
Buddhism, was the first mler to propose incorporating Taoism into the civil 
service examinations when she proposed adding a question on the Dd«xfe jirtg 
to them in 675. In 693. she rescinded the regulation, but Xuanzong restored 
it in 733 as he became more deeply involved in Taoism and more earnest in 
using it as a dynastic ideology. 

By 741. Xuanzong had come to the conclusion that he needed to establish 
a national school system in Taoist studies to further his political ends. So he 
founded Chongxuan xuc in both of his capitals—Changan and Luoyang—and 
delegated to the governors of the 331 prefectures the task of instituting schools 
with the same title in their districts. The quota of students for the schools in 
the capitals was one hundred each, while that for prefectures was a portion of 
those allocated for all schools (sixty, fifty and forty for large, medium and small 
prefectures). The curriculum consisted of instruction in four texts: the baesde 
jingt 'Zhuangzi. * Wenzi . and *Ltai. In 742. the emperor ordered the addition 
of a fifth text, the •Gengsurig zi; however, it never became pan of the course 
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of study because his scholars demonstrated dearly that it was a forgery In a 
decree of 743, he set a limit of three years for Taoist students to graduate. a 
far more stringent limit than that set for those enrolled in the Directorate of 
the Sons of State (Guozi jian •«* ' V) where instruction centered on die clas¬ 
sics. histories and other fields and the maximum tenure was nine years. Those 
in charge of capital schools and prcfcctural governors sent graduates of the 
Chongxuan xuc to the capital late in the year to compete in the examination 
on Taoism during the following spring. 

Until 754. the subjects for the Examination on Taoism were the same 
four texts that served as the curriculum of the Chongxuan xuc. In that year 
Xuanzong dropped the DiioJcjwg from the examination and replaced it with 
the * The format of the Examination on Taoism was the same as that 
for the mingjing *51 Sf examination on Confucian classics. It had four parts. 
First, candidates had to fill in passages that examiners had deleted from ten 
quotations taken from each text. Four to five concct answers out of ten was 
a passing mark. An oral examination followed. Third, the candidates had to 
answer ten questions on the interpretation of the classics. Six satisfactory an¬ 
swers was a passing mark. Finally, they wrote three essays on contemporary 
problems. In a decree of 74$ the emperor reduced the passing grades in the 
Examination on Taoism to three or four for fill-ins and five for interpretative 
questions. Apparently even that act of favor was insufficient to attract the 
number of students that he desired. So in 748 he granted two further boons 
to recruit men of Taoist learning. He authorized those with knowledge of 
the four Taoist classics to recommended themselves, that is they could apply 
directly to prcfcctural governors for permission to sit for the examination. 
Candidates for other civil service examinations had to obtain a recommenda¬ 
tion from local notables in their districts before they could apply. Xuanzong 
also reduced die number of questions that graduates of the Examination on 
Taoism had to answer on the Placement Examination (xuiin •*). The Place¬ 
ment Examination was the final ordeal that graduates of all examinations 
had to undergo before they received appointments to office. It evaluated the 
candidates' character, eloquence, calligraphy, and judgment. By that act the 
emperor apparently thought that Taoist studies would become a preferred 
course for men seeking office. 

In 74 $. Xuanzong changed the name of the Chongxuan xuc in the capitals 
to Chongxuan guan . £ ?fl (Institute for the Veneration of the Mystery) and 
established posts at each for a Grand Academician (da xueshi fc **/ I ). Tang 
institutes were bodi schools and bodies of scholars who provided counsel to 
the throne, executed research, and compiled literary collections. They were the 
most prestigious educational and scholastic organs of the court. Consequendy, 
it was the custom of emperors to appoint the highest-ranking ministers to 
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the posts of Grind Academician, and Xuanzong was no exception. The most 
important task the Chongxuan guan performed during his reign was to copy 
the Ylqlc daa/ing - t'J in • (Complete Taoist Scriptures), a large library or 
repository of Taoist texts in 3,744 scrolls that the emperor had had assembled 
and personally proofread (see ‘Yiqledaojtng yinyt). His ultimate objective was 
to have the copies sent out to the capitals of ten circuits where Envoys of 
Inquiry (caifang shi i,// fi) there would, in turn, have them rccopicd. The 
project, commissioned in 749, was unprecedented and testifies to the emperor s 
intention of propagating Taoism and preserving its scriptures. 

In 763, Tang Daizong (r. 762-79) abolished the Examination on Taoism and 
dispersed the students of the Chongxuan guan. In 768. however, he restored 
the schools in the capitals and apparently resunccted the examination because 
two questions for it dating from 802 and 803 have survived. 

Charles D. BENN 

Qj Barrett 1996. 65-73. Benn 1977 . 255-98 
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Taoism and local communities 


The relationship between Taoism and local communities has been extremely 
varied and complex, marked by different forms of interaction influenced by 
both socioeconomic and political forces affecting a particular locale, as well as 
the organizational nature of the Taoist movement which existed at that locale. 
Despite the importance of this topic in terms of better understanding China's 
social and religious history, it has yet to be thoroughly and comprehensively 
researched. Much of the data have been collected by historians studying the 
origins of Taoism in Sichuan and ethnographers working in southeastern 
China and Taiwan, and interpretations of these data have often been shaped 
by agendas involving the assertion of the ritual superiority of Taoism over 
local cults. 

Based on the data currently available, the relationship between Taoism and 
local communities appears to have been marked by five forms of interaction: 
1. Taoist theocracies ruling over local communities: 2. Taoist organizations 
playing a leading role in controlling the sociorcligious activities of local com* 
muniues; 3. Taoist villages serving die ritual needs of nearby communities; 4. 
Taoist masters and their disciples living amid local communities and serving 
the ritual needs of individuals or the community as a whole. 5. eremitic tradi- 
tions of Taoism which existed apart from local communities. 
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M odes of interaction, Theocratic states established by members of the "Tianshi 
dao existed in southwestern China during the second and third centuries ce. 
This region was divided into twenty-four parishes (*zhi). each of which was 
led by a libationcr Cjtjiu). Inside these parishes, local chiefs (zhang U ) orga¬ 
nized "charity lodges" (yishe K\ ft) to administer individual neighborhoods. 
Household registration was undertaken, and people were governed accord¬ 
ing to a legal code, although punishments were relatively lenient. Those who 
broke the rules in the code were pardoned three times, after which they were 
forced to perform public works such as repairing local roads. The best-know n 
examples of such a theocracy arc the Hanzhong V |i community led by 
•Zhang Lu (Bokenkamp 1997. 34-37) and the Cheng \fc (later Cheng-Han H 
't) kingdom founded during the early fourth century by Li Tc Y T; and his 
son *Li Xiong (Klccman 1998; see *Dachcng). 

The second mode of interaction. Taoists leading local communities in 
terms of their sociorcligious activities, can be most dcariy seen in *Quan- 
zhen TaoLsm. Numerous scholars have studied this movement, but almost 
exclusively in terms of its doctrinal and political history. However. Vincent 
Goossaert (1997. 354 - 67 ) has used 487 examples of Quanzhen "epigraphy to 
document how Taoist monks and nuns belonging to this movement founded 
and/or led ritual associations at popular temples which were taken over by the 
movement. Scholars who research the sociorcligious history of late imperial 
Beijing have also found evidence for Taoists founding and leading ntual orga¬ 
nizations at that city's *Dongyuc dadi temple (sec the papers published in the 
journal Sanjiao wenxton :C fil: Materiawe pour 1 'tiude de la religion chinotsc, 

1, i 997 >* Nonetheless, such a situation does not seem to have prevailed at all 
Taoist sites: for example, ritual associations at die *Yongle gong were led by 
lay members of the community, although Quanzhen Taoists did participate 
in their affairs (Katz P. R. 1996). 

A fascinating example of the relationship of Taoism with local communi¬ 
ties is the ease of Taoist villages (daoshi cun j(j | * | ) t where Taoism and local 
community largely overlap. However, we know litdc about the history of such 
villages or the w r ays in which Taoists residing there interact with individuals 
or communities who hire them to perform rituals. Most of the data on such 
villages collected so far come from central Zhejiang (Xu Hongtu 19954). and 
have only been collected during fieldwork on ritual operas published in the 
Minsu quyi cengsfcu R Iti llll ~' & (MomjgrrpJi Senes of Studies in Chinese Ritual. 
Theatre and Fotkforc). This phenomenon merits further study in the future. 

By far the best-known form of interaction between Taoism and local com¬ 
munities invokes individual 9 daoshi, *fashi. and their disciples who live in local 
communities but do not lead them. These men marry’ and have children, with 
their sons frequently becoming their disciples. Such Taoists, usually members of 
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the *Zhcngyi, Lush an [fl| 1 1 :, or Sannai Vv traditions, arc frequently hired to 
perform rituals for individuals or the enure community, particularly cxorcistic 
rites and communal Offering (*JUu>) and Retreat (*zhat) rituals. However, these 
Taoists arc not in charge of the ritual associations which sponsor such rites. 
In spite of the large body of scholarship existing on this form of interaction 
between Taoism and local communities, paruculariy in Fujian and Taiwan (see 
for example Dean 1993; Lagerwey 1987c; Schippcr 1974; Schippcr 1977a; Schip- 
per 1985c). and the additional research undertaken on this topic for the Song 
dynasty (Boltz J. M. 19932: Hymes 1996; Hymes 2002; Katz P. R. 1995a; Skar 
1996-97), the extent whereto such a relationship existed during other periods 
of Chinese history, and in which parts of China, is still relatively unknown 
(sec for example Stein R. A. 1979)- 

Finally. there are examples of eremitic Taoists who chose to live beyond the 
reach of local communities (see •asceticism). A great deal has been published 
on those individuals who during their lifetimes were frequently unaffiliated with 
any particular Taoist movement (sec for example Baldrian-Hussein 1996-97; 
Despeux 1990; Katz P. R. 1996; Strickmann 1994)* In addition, the members of 
two of the most renowned Taoist organizauons. the 'Shangqing movement of 
medieval China and the Quanzhen movement, also practiced crcmitism. again 
frequently atop mountains (Eskildscn 1990. Eskildscn 1998; Goossaert 1997. 
130-301). However, one must remember that crcmitism was rarely a permanent 
way of life for practicing Taoists, and that after completing a period of eremitic 
self-cultivation and descending from the mountaintop many Taotst men and 
women travelled the land, performed rituals, and converted others toTaoLsm 
(for a similar analysis of crcmitism in the Near East, see Brown 1982). In the 
case of Shangqing Taoism, it is interesung to note that while this movement 
has long been studied in terms of its scriptural and ritual achievements, there 
arc relatively little data on its members playing leading roles in local commu¬ 
nities. When we turn our attention to Quanzhen Taoism, however, we soon 
find that the members of this movement could be both hermits and active 
proselytizers/organizers at different stages of their careers. Some hermits 
did not even have to leave their mountains to encounter the general public, 
as many Taoist mountains could also attract large numbers of pilgrims. 

Paul R. KATZ 

Davis E. 2001; Dean 1993, Goossacn 1997; Hymes 2002; Klccman 1098; 
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Taoism and secret societies 


"Secret societies" is a Western term derived from the pejorative nineteenth- 
century discourse on Free masonic and Jewish groups, which were ascribed 
state-undermining intentions. In rclauon to China, it is mainly used to refer 
to organizations such as the Triads (Tiandi hui K Hi 1 ft) and the Gathering of 
Brothers and Elders (Gclao hui K * 7), while its application to new religious 
groups or "sects" is less common. The term was first associated with the Triads 
by Gustave Schlegcl (Thian ri hwui: The Hung-kague. or Hcawn-earth-kaguc, 1S66) 
and was adopted by William Stanton in his book on the Triads in Hong Kong 
(The Tnad Society. 1900). It then entered Japanese and Chinese usage as ftimitsii 
kasha Hi- >' SV <: and himi shehui f I; (7. respectively; through Hirayama 
Shu's (■ ll)plagianzation of Stantons book (Shina Kakumettooyotn himiisu 
kasha £ $ } { ; r: ?£ [i ffcvSaft ft: [The Chinese Revolutionary’ Party and the 
secret societies], 1911). 

The danger of using this term as an analytical label lies in its undue emphasis 
on the purported secrecy of rituals and groups or networks. The nature of 
secrecy in cariy Triad lore is the same as, for instance, in the Celestial Masters 
('Tianshi dao) tradition and various new religious groups—namely, the exclu¬ 
sive transmission of a body of lore by a teacher to selected adepts through a 
blood covenant ( meng HI). This lore is believed to confer power, and therefore 
its transmission must be carefully regulated. In mature Triad ritual and in the 
rituals of the groups known since die late nineteenth century as the Gather¬ 
ing of Brothers and Elders, the transfer of esoteric knowledge became less 
central and initiation focused on the establishment of a collective network. 
Nonetheless, initiates were not allowed to reveal the Triad lore to outsiders, 
and only in this sense the qualification "secret" is appropriatc. 

Thc Triads worship five former Buddhist monks of the Shaolin J |* 
(Small Forest) Monastery (variously located in Gansu or different southern 
provinces, but not to be confused with the Shaolin Monastery in Dengfeng 
^■j I, Henan) as their founding patriarchs. They arc not vegetarian, how¬ 
ever, and in the covenant ritual participants drink liquor mixed with human 
or—more often—cockerel blood to confirm a sacred oath of mutual support 
and brotherhood. Therefore, the Triads cannot be considered Buddhist in any 
meaningful way Some scholars have also suggested that T>iad practices arc 
linked to Taoist ritual, since one central implement used in the initiation rite 
is a bushel with exorcist objects inside. However, this implement is used in 
many Chinese rituals, not only in Taoist traditions perse: in fact, its non-Taoist 
uses can be traced back to before the Tang period. 

The basic structure of the Triad initiation ritual is inspired by the Journey 
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of man through the landscape of life and death, a theme also developed by 
Taoist traditions but by no means their exclusive possession or creation. A 
second major source of Triad lore is eighteenth-century demonological and 
messianic traditions, which were neither Taoist or Buddhist. They defined 
the apocalyptic threat as the advent of violent demons who would cause 
war. plague, and other disasters, who were to be vanquished by ritual means 
(such as talismans. *fu). and would be followed by the coming of a prince in 
the form of divine general (shenfuing f*prl) leading divine armies (shcnbtng 
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Women in Taoism 


Women appear in several guises in Taoisnv as wives of the Celcsoal Masters, 
as practicing adepts, as companions for sexual practices (*fangzhongshu). and 
as divinities. TTicy are called “female masters" (ttioJti U. BfiX "female officers" 
(ntiguan r, ) in the Way of the Celestial Masters (•Tianshi dao). female 
Taoist masters" («i 4 duosfti fci'fl I:) in the Song period, and Maidens of the 
Dao (tidogu v* ) from the Song onward. Their status in Taoism has reflected 
their rank in Chinese society, where the rule was submission to men—espe¬ 
cially the husband—and the mothers of male children enjoyed the highest 
respect. Women rarely took pan in ntuals. and they had limited powers and 
few possibilities to write. Their ability to communicate with the divine w*as 
recognized, however, and they were entrusted with revealed texts. 

Women, therefore, essentially appear as divine beings in Taoism, in varying 
degrees according to the different schools, and have been especially venerated 
as mothers. Taoism is sometimes said to favor the female principle because 
of the importance it gives to the Yin principle, but this is not entirely correct. 
On the one hand, the image of the mother is venerated, but on the other, the 
image of the woman—like that of the Yin principle—is ambiguous. 

Wmen in Tavist history. The first important phase of the history of women 
in Taoism is the fourth century’, when the # Shangqing school recognized a 
woman. *Wci Huacun(251-554). as the schools matriarch. The most famous 
Taoist women were associated with this school, widiin which they transmit¬ 
ted scriptures and methods, and served as initiators and tutors. The status of 
women in Taoism reached a peak during the Tang period, particularly in the 
eighth century, w’hcn women formed one third of the clergy. Two daughters 
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of Tang Ruizong {r. 684-90. 710-12) and sisters of Tang Xuanzong (r. 712-56) 
became Taoist nuns in Chang’an monasteries, their ordination rite was de¬ 
scribed by * Zhang Wanfu (Despeux 1986; Bonn 1990 - 

Women also played an important role in the ‘Quanzhen school, which 
was founded at the end of the twelfth century. The list of its seven founders 
(qtzhen |. ft, sec table 17) includes a woman, *Sun Bu'er (1119-83). whose cult 
became increasingly important during the Yuan. Ming and Qing periods. This 
prestige did not last long, however, as references to Taoist women become 
less frequent in the late Yuan and early Ming periods. The image of women is 
more complex in Qing sectarianism, which witnessed a revival of the tendency 
to honor women as matriarchs. 

Female divinities ami immortals. Cults of female deities developed mainly in the 
southern and coastal regions of Anhui, Hunan. Jiangxi. Fujian, Guangxi. and 
Guangdong. Cult sites in these provinces were centers of intense religious 
activity and pilgrimage sites that attracted both male and female devotees. The 
grow’th and reputation of the cults depended on their recognition by official 
Taoist institutions, learned circles, and the imperial court, which occurred 
60m the eighth century onward. 

The most famous female divinity in Taoism is the Queen Mother of the West 
(*Xiw r ang mu). Despite her unrivalled beauty, she w r as originally dcsciibcd as 
a demon. Her worship peaked during the Tang period, and was later replaced 
by cults radiated through sectarian movements and small congregations that 
often practiced spirit writing (see *fuji). In the Ming and Qing periods, the 
Queen Mother descended to the altar and took the name of Unborn Vener¬ 
able Mother (Wusheng laomu UH|: ]). In this form she is still venerated 
by women, especially in popular milieux. 

Apart from the Queen Mother. Taoism includes several other female divini¬ 
ties. The most famous is Immortal Maiden He (He xiangu (|\|j M), whose name 
appears in the list of the Eight Immortals (*taxfaft); her cult was established 
between the Tang and Song dynasties. The cult of *Mazu, die fishermen's 
goddess, appeared m Fujian at the end of the tenth century. Chen Jinggu 
iVj 6A. known as the Lady of the Water s Edge (‘Linshui furen), protected 
women, children, and mediums in Fujian. Zu Shu filfcf (fl- 889-904). who 
came (tom Guangxi, was the matriarch of the *Qingwei school, a tradition 
that emphasized therapy and exorcism. Finally, Cao Wenyi OV £ ft. who w’as 
invited to the capital by Song Huizong (r. 1100-1125), wrote a commentary to 
the Daodepng and a long poem on 9 neidan cntided Lingyuan dadao ge v ?VI f 4 
jfj 'K (Song of the Great Dao. die Numinous Source; trans. Despeux 1990. 
83 - 93 )- 

Hagiographic collections generally include biographies of both men and 
women, but two works dealing exclusively with the lives of women were 
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composed in two periods that were important for the history of women in 
Taoism. The first text is the * Yongdieng fixidn lu (Rcconis of the Immortals 
Gathered in the Walled City; CT 7B3, and YJQQ 114-16). compiled by # Du 
Guangting (850-9.43). The second is the Houji <$ || : (Later Compilation; CT 298) 
ponion of Zhao Daoyi's Vi jQ (fl. 1294-1307) # Lufti zhenxUsn ruLw rong/tan 
(Comprehensive Mirror of Perfected Immortals and Those Who Embodied 
the Dao through the Ages), which contains 120 biographies, including almost 
all those of the Yongchatgjixiaa lu and fourteen additional biographies for the 
Song period. 

Practices rfrui lexis. Women have played an important role in Taoist sexual prac¬ 
tices. In the school of the Celestial Masters, adepts practicing the collective 
rituals of "merging pneumas" (*hcqi) led a religious life ruled by a stria moral 
code. In the Shangqing school sexuality was transposed into the realm of the 
imaginary, and practitioners often joined in meditation with female deities. 

A body of literature describing techniques of inner alchemy tor women 
Cniuian) appeared in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It consists of 
about thirty documents of unequal length, the earliest dating from 1743 and 
the most recent from r 892 . These texts arc generally attributed to male and 
female divinities and were transmitted through spirit writing. The ‘Daozang 
auburn (Sequel to the Taoist Canon), edited in 1834 by *Min Yidc, contains 
the SU pndan juc 4c & l‘r A 1 (Instructions on the Golden Elixir for Women), 
transmitted by Sun Bucr and received in 1799 in Wulin it f'f: (Zhejiang) by 
one of Min's disciples, Shen Qiyun ft V! J: (1708-86); and the Xtwimg mu 
ttkxiii zfiengrw shizc ptj |- if J 4 c | fll) (Ten Principles of the Queen 

Mother of the West on the Correct Path of Female Cultivation; trans. Wile 
199a, 193-201), transmitted in 179s by Li Niwan \ V. Another compilation 
containing nlliian texts, the Daoshu shuji zhong ifj ,*} | I;'>!! (Seventeen Books 
on the Dao), w\is edited by *Fu Jinquan in the early nineteenth century. Most 
of these texts were republished in He Longxiangs tJiSrt NUdan hcbxan 4 c 
IT iV:Vt (Collected Works on Inner Alchemy for Women), a supplement to 
the 1906 edition of the 'Daozdngfiyao. Also worthy of mention arc the iVttzi 
datfuiocengshu 4 c f jfi i'l •*! (Collectanea on Taoism for Women), compiled 
by * Yi Xinying (1896-1976). and the commentaries to some treatises on female 
alchemy by *Chen Yingning. who was active in the 1930s. 
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Taoism in the People's Republic of China 


In the half century since the founding of the People's Republic of China on 
October i, 1949 . the fate of Taoism, like that of the Chinese state and nation, 
has taken many twists and turns. Its history may be divided into four mam 
pc nods. In the first period, from 1949 to 1956. Taoism wavered between life and 
death. According to the estimations of individuals involved, in 1949 there were 
almost 10,000 Taoist temples in China, inhabited by approximately 50.000 Taoist 
priests, with many others living scattered thr oughout the country. When the 
People's Republic of China was founded, citizens were guaranteed the right 
to freedom of religious belief in articles 5 and 53 of the "Common Program 
of the Chinese People's Political Consultative Conference" (1949)* However, 
under the influence of the Soviet views on religion and "leftist" religious poli¬ 
cies. the land on which Taoist temples were built was confiscated, the abbots 
of some temples were accused and denounced as landlords, and popular belief 
in Taoism came under pressure from public opinion. During this time it was 
difficult to preserve Taoism, and Taoist priests suffered many hardships. 

In the second period, from 1957 to 1965. the number of Taoist temples 
and priests decreased dramatically. In 1957. the first nationwide, cross-sectar¬ 
ian Taoist organization in Chinese history, the Chinese Taoist Association 
(•Zhongguo daojiao xichui). w r as established with government approval. 
Yuc Chongdai K( ;!!} (1888-1958). the first chairman of the association. w*as 
received by the government and the president; on the occasion of national 
political consultations, his photograph and one of his speeches were printed 
in the People's Daily (Rcnmin nbao K li : I Hi), the organ of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party, on April 4.1957* Just when Taoism was opening a new page in 
its history, however, the Chinese “antirightist" campaign began. Yue Chongdai 
was denounced as a "rightist" and committed suicide. Although the Chinese 
TaoLst Association continued to exist under the direction of his successor. 
•Chen Yingning, by then only 637 Taoist temples remained in all of China, 
and the number of Taoist priests living in temples had dwindled to no more 
than 5.000. The overwhelming majority of the Taoist priests lived outside the 
temples, and had left the clergy to become laborers or peasants. 

In the third period, from 1966 to 1977. during the "Great Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion," Taoism, like other religions, was subjected to persecutions: temples 
were dosed, books were burned, monks and nuns were forced to return to 
secular life, and some Taoist leaders were denounced as "class enemies." On 
the surface it appeared that Taoism had vanished from the territory of the 
People's Repubbe of China. 
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In the fourth period from 1978 until today, the People's Republic of China 
has corrected the "leftist*" policies that had thrown the country into disorder. 
In 1982. the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Part)* promul¬ 
gated the "Basic Viewpoints and Basic Policies toward Religious Questions 
in China during the Socialist Period.** and in that same year the State Council 
announced that die first twenty-one Taoist temples had been reinstated and 
reopened. In the past two decades. Taoism in the People's Republic of China 
has undergone a comprehensive recovery, and finds itself today in the most 
advantageous period of its development over the last hundred years. By the 
end of 1997. according to unofficial estimates. 1.557 Taoist temples had been 
reopened all over China; approximately 26,000 Taoist priests inhabited these 
temples; and more dian 50.OCO Taoist pnests of the 'Zhengyi school were active 
throughout the country. Eighty-three Taoist organizations on the provincial, 
municipal and communal levels had been established nationwide, two Taoist 
academics providing university level education had been founded, three Taoist 
periodicals (Zhonggwo daefiao ; | 1 $3 ; [\ ?•!. Shanghai dao/iao ( n> ifi;) f and Sdnipn 

ft jf) V i) are published for general or private circulation, and after 
an interlude of more than sixty’ years the 'Quanzhen institution of issuing 
admonitions { fangjie 'A ift) and the Zhengyi institution of conferring registers 
(shaulu It !>) have been reinstated. Moreover, unified national regulations 
have been established to guide the administration of Taoist temples and the 
activities of Zhengyi Taoist priests wording outside the temples. 

Compared with earlier times, Taoism in the People's Republic has already 
developed a number of new characteristics. In particular, the religious doctrine 
now stresses compatibility with secular developments and progress, and cur¬ 
rent social institutions arc upheld. On the organizational level cross-sectarian 
unity and alliances arc now emphasized; in the area of religious activities, the 
tradition and purity of Taoist religious practice is preserved; and in the educa¬ 
tion of Taoist followers, new pedagogical methods arc used and curricula arc 
employed. 
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Taoism and Chinese literature 


Taoist collections contain representative samples of nearly every generic form 
known to Chinese literature. This entry outlines several of the most fully- 
studied and dearest influences of Taoist narrative on Chinese letters. 

Hagiography. As a type of composition whose purpose is to recount an event or 
scries of events, narrative was identified with history in early China. Even nar¬ 
rative passages occurring in the works of philosophers were generally regarded 
as historical illustration. During the Han, writers increasingly turned their 
attention to figures on the margins of society, recluses, alchemists, wonder¬ 
workers. and paragons of the vanous run (‘ immortal'' or "transcendent"; 
see *xianrcn) cults. Taoist hagiography grew symbtotically with this genre of 
literature which came to be known as zhtguat from *Zhuangzi's citation 
from an otherwise unknown work that he credited to “one with his intentions 
set on the strange" (zJtigimi zhe £*: \ f ft). The earliest Taoist collection of this 
son is the *Liexwn zhuiin (Biographies of Exemplar)* Immortals), attributed to 
Liu Xiang :f( [*-J (77-8 or 6 bce). Early works devoted to a single figure begin 
with the accounts of the career of Laozi in the 0 Laozi btanhua png (Scripture 
of the Transformations of Laozi). 

Following the Han. the list of hagiographic collections is extensive. Some 
works, such as die •Shcnxtan zhtuin of *Gc Hong, arc Taoist in orientation, 
while others, such as Gan Baos R’ (ca. 340) *Sottjftcn ji (In Search of the 
Sacred) or Hong Mai's /!* i(»\ (1123-1202) Yiftan zhi I; (Heard and Written 
by Yijian; Chang Fu-(ui 1968). indiscriminately mix accounts of Taoists with 
those of other wonder-workers, ghosts, oddities, holy places, and the like. 

While such works arc quite diverse in content, they share a common aim. the 
documentation of anomalies, spiritual occurrences, and extraordinary people 
that fell beyond the purview of imperially-sponsored history. Their goal, in 
short, w*as to collect evidence of the supernatural in the human world. In this 
respect, they share the evidential and didactic aims of Taoist hagiography found 
in scriptural works or in collections. Zhiguai and hagiography tended to borrow 
from or respond to one another, so that, for instance, A Yang Xi's communica¬ 
tions from die Perfected amplify on the biographies appearing in the Shcnxtan 
zhuan . as *Tao Hong)ing notes. Gu Kuang fif >Vi (ca. 725-814; IC 486-87). even 
listsTaoist works containing significant hagiographic sections—the 'Zhengao 
and Zhousht mtngtOftgji 1X1 IT: V- iili ,7il (Records of Mr. Zhou's Communications 
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with the Unseen; CT 302; trans. Mugitani Kunio and Yoshikawa Tadao 2003, 
part. trans. Bokenkamp 1996a)—with ocher zhtguai in his preface to Dai Fu s 
s\‘i y Guutgyt ;i K* -V id (Record of Widespread Anomalies). Canonical bio¬ 
graphical works, such as the *Luht zhenxian tuiao rongjun. compiled by Zhao 
Daoyi ifj ifj (fl. 1294-1307). draw heavily on and arc indistinguishable from 
this zhiguai tradition. (See also the entry •hagiography.) 

Fantastic travel. Following in the tradition of the Mu rianzi zhuan f£ K f ’ V 
(Biography of Mu, Son of Heaven, trans. Mathicu 1978). the Shanhaijtng llj , : * 

(Scripture of Mountains and Seas; trans. Mathicu 1983). and the Yuanyou \y 
Or (Far Roaming) poem of the Child V* iV (Songs of Chu; trans. Kroll 1996b), 
a number of Taoist scriptures locate the sources of knowledge and spiritual 
power beyond the borders of the known world. Several scriptures, beginning 
with those of the 'Shangqing and # Lingbao traditions, open with a brief account 
of the revealing deity's travels in search of the text. Earliest to find imitation 
in secular works, though, were narratives revealing separate worlds hidden 
within holy mountains found in texts like the *L\ngbao wufxi xu (Prolegomena 
to the Five Talismans of the Numinous Treasure). Talcs of this sort began to 
appear in zhtguiii collections as well as the writings of literati during the Jin, 
Tao Yuanming's RJj (Tao Qian fAjift. 365-427; IC 766-69) Taohua yuan fi 
!<£ ir. (Rcconi of the Peach Blossom Font. Bokenkamp i 9 & 6 d) being the 
most notable early example. 

As the earth is associated with Yin and the proper domain of the feminine, 
goddesses often inhabit cavern paradises while the questing humans arc male. 
The erotic potential of this scenario is often explored in secular works like the 
anonymous Tang-period You xuanJm tV flL ft (A Jaunt into the Grotto of the 
TYansccndcnts; trans. Levy 1965). Less scandalous, but no less enticing, talcs 
feature Taoist spirit Journeys. A *Dunhuang manuscript entided YeJtngncng 
sin v hi;«; V (Poem on Ye Jmgncng) tells of the Taoist Ye guiding Tang Xuan- 
zong on journeys to Chengdu to view the lamps during the moon-festival and 
even to the palaces of the moon. The woik bears a dose rdationship to the 
canonical Tang Ye zhenren zhuan l.h V’ i*t \ f!i (Biography of the Pcxfcacd Ye 
of the Tang Dynasty; CT 779), concerning the historical *Yc Fashan (631-720), 
but the talc appears in a number of other forms, inducting the thapsody. 

Another popular, though less than desirable, destination was the under¬ 
world. Early secular talcs of the hells and those w ho were able to safely visit 
them draw' specificity from scriptural accounts. Eventually, such talcs found 
Buddhist expression in the indigenously-composed Fi? shuo yulunpen ling 
r y. .Si !* tit* (Scripture of the Avalambana Spoken by the Buddha) and the 
Dunhuang talc of Mulians 11 'i rescue of his mother. 

Demonography. Texts like the •Niujmgguiitf (Demon Statutes of Nilqing) and 
the ‘Dongyuan thenzhoupng (Scripture of the Divine Spells of the Cavernous 
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Abyss) present both lists of the demons of pestilence and misfortune and the 
stuff of drama, recording the dramatis personae for the many demon-quelling 
rites found in the Taoist religion. Talcs loosely based on ritual scenarios were 
popular throughout Chinese history. Taoist accounts emphasize the difficulty 
of recognizing demons in their fiendish disguises since, once identified and 
named, demons tend to lose their power. This aspect of Taoist demonology 
features in many a plot even where Taoists themselves do not appear. This is 
particularly the case with that widespread story-type, tales of delicious but 
dangerous fox-fairies. Demon-quelling Taoists appear frequently as well. Hong 
Mai's Yifian zhi has drawn scholarly attennon for the information it reveals on 
religion in Song society as well as for its fascinating portrayals of the Taoist 
war on the forces of disonicr. Evidence of this theme in literature ranges from 
Taotst talcs of Wii Meng V« i£ p-374?) to such secular worts as the Fengshen 
yanyi j j , (Investiture of the Cods; IC 584-86) and the entertaining ac¬ 
count of *Zhang Daoling s exploits found in Pu Songling's ,ilf )■; tf* (1640-1715) 
Liaozhat zhiyx ]<l/y \'{ (Strange Talcs from Leisure Studio; IC 565-65). 

Morality tales. Another narrative type born of scriptural exempli is the morality 
talc. Even in the early Lingbao scriptures, the ten precepts (Bokenkamp 1989. 
18-20) arc presented in a scripture meant to be widely circulated which contains 
a long narrative based on the popular Vessantara-fataka from Kang Senghui s 
l]i K; <'l (late third century) Ludupjing \ J ft* t|i ft (Collection [of Talcs) on the 
Six Paramitas) as well as an account of the Celestial Worthy's promulgation 
of the precepts in a former world-system. Such morality tracts eventually 
developed into a popular literary form. For example, the •Uencfwng huashu, 
an account of the transformations of the god *Wcndiang revealed through 
spirit writing (see in 1181, with its poetic introductions and prose core, 
had a marked influence on the development of the early Chinese novel. 

It would be a mistake to view explicitly moralistic literature as the only 
heritor of the Taoist morality talc. Buddhist and Taoist versions of this form 
were so widely-imitated that even late imperial pornographic novels frequently 
end with a moralistic dcus ex ntaehina, cither in the form of a moralizing priest 
or a death-bed conversion. 

The picaresque. Taoist scriptural literature possesses yet another highly influ¬ 
ential mode of narrative which might be labelled the “picaresque." Compa¬ 
rable to later morality talcs, such works as the 0 Han Wudi nc\ 2 huan (Inner 
Biography of Emperor Wu of the Han), an account of the Han emperor s 
unsuccessful attempts to learn the secrets of transcendence from the Queen 
Mother of the West (*Xiwang mu), focus on the frailty of humans in their 
quest for the divine. The figure of the “banished Transcendent" (zhexian ;-•) 
(ill), represented in this talc by *Dongfang Shuo (ca. 160-ca. 93 bce). became 
highly popular in the talc literature of Tang and later times, leading to such 
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novels is the Journey to the West (Xiyouji i i itt .iii; IC 413-18). One pronounced 
feature of the banished TYansccndcnt is that he or she is at first unrecognized. 
This becomes a common topes in the "evidentiary talcs" (yon ]£) collected by 
*Du Guangting, which detail the workings of the Dao in the lives of women 
and commoners. 

Dialogic literature. While not property a type of narrative, dialogical treatises 
(•yulii). commonly associated with Chan Buddhism, appear in great numbers 
in the Taoist Canon as well. While extended passages of dialogue appear in 
many early Taotst scriptures (see especially *Gc Xuan). records of a living 
master’s teachings come to prominence in the Song dynasty with two works, 
the Baiwenpian (j fill IS (folios of the Hundred Questions; in 'Daoshu, 5 . 7 a- 22 a) 
and the ‘Zhong-Lti chuandaoji (Anthology of Zhongli Quan’s Transmission of 
the Dao to Lu Dongbin). both of which puiport to transcribe the teachings that 
•Zhongb Quan bestowed on his disciple *Lu Dongbin. These works continue 
the tradition begun with the Confucian Analects and stand at the headw aters 
of *Quanzhcn Taoism. 
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Taoism and Chinese theatre 


TTic concepts and practice of ritual and theatre arc so closely intertwined 
that it is virtually impossible to speak of one without the other. Research on 
the interrelationship of Taoist forms of ritual and Chinese theatre itself is a 
fairly new field of study. Publications on various aspects of this subject that 
have begun to appear in recent years are largely the results of extensive field 
work. Textual studies have yet to materialize in any quantity but will no doubt 
increase as resources become more widely available, especially if preparation 
of critical editions now under way continues to be pursued. Of special note 
is the recently published MinjumJiU yu ytshi xtju !£ft] ?,? Jf % . '.; \k .CP'.*£I (Folk 
Sacrifice and Ceremony Drama) edited by Hu Tianchcng fl a (£ (1999). rich 
with photographic and textual documentation of theatrical performance in 
conjunction with Taoist funeral services. 

To speak of the theatrical elements of ritual is also to speak of the ritual 
elements of theatre. Piet van dcr Loon s seminal essay on the ritual origins of 
theatre, published in 1977. has established the foundation for research in this 
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area. He has himself been a moving force behind the recent surge of interest in 
ritual thcanr, ptepanng critical ediuons of early marionette (kuilot *) scripts 
and working with an international team of scholars documenting surviving 
traditions of the cxorastic performative practice known as Nuoxi ‘ 4 . Critical 
editions of scripts as well as research on various forms of ritual theatre will 
be found in the ongoing series Mtnsu quy i K Iff ill ft (Folk Operatic Arts). 

If Taoist ritual and Chinese theatre may be said fundamentally to share a 
nch heritage of exorcistic practice, the common ground they occupy extends 
in many directions. Each in some sense serves to purge demons from the minds 
of their beholders. Each is staged in some sense as a cathartic experience by 
which the audience willingly agrees to engage in a suspension of belief. Each 
is dependent upon the viewer s acceptance of the new identities taken on by a 
cast of performers. Each in some sense provides a form of therapeutic release 
by inviting the audience to engage in a visionary journey into the unknown. 

Thtatrical aspects of Taoist ntual. All forms of Taoist ritual permit consideration 
as theatrical forms of expression. TTiose staged as public spectacles arc the 
most obvious exemplars of theatrical ritual. The history of both *j\ao (Offer¬ 
ing) and *zhat (Retreat) rituals is inherently a component of the history of 
Chinese theatre. As such, the identities of major playwrights may be sought 
in formulators of the *Lingbao school of teachings. From the early codifica¬ 
tion of *Lu Xiujing <406-77) to voluminous anthologies of ritual compiled 
from the Song to Ming, the Lingbao legacy remains the best documented 
heritage of ritual performance in the Taoist Canon. Diverse forms of jiao and 
zhai appear to have emerged partly in response to competing ritual spectacles 
staged by Buddhist clergy. Ritual innovations can also be traced to rival schools 
of Taoist teachings. 

Among the best-known examples of highly theatrical forms of Taoist ritual 
arc those associated with the ntc of *pudu (Universal Salvation) commemo¬ 
rating lost souls on the fifteenth of the seventh lunar month. It is on this day, 
known as zhongymin I 1 1 i 9 that celebrants envision deliverance of the dead 
from a state of suffering in purgatory. Individual families typically arrange 
for such rituals when a funeral or commemorative mourning service is in 
order. Ritual codes vary but a common form of this service documented in 
Tainan ! i (Taiwan) features a virtual attack on a simulacrum of purgatory. 
What marks this as the climax of the ritual is the participation of spectators 
who encircle the miniature likeness of purgatory and join in smashing it to 
release the souls imprisoned within. Such performances traditionally fell to 
mediums. As witnessed in Taiwan, die scene of destruction entails a lengthy 
dramatic dialogue culminating in a vision of liberation that often serves as an 
cmouonal cathatsis for participants. What it effectively aims to achieve is the 
deliverance of not only incarcerated souls but also anyone among the living 
perceived to be in their bondage. 
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A theatrically inspired ritual smashing of purgatory was apparently popular 
as cariy as the Southern Son£ for it found a critic in Jin Yun2hong 5 " it 1 1 1 (A. 
1224-25). As an advocate for restoring the decorum of early Lingbao practice. 
Jin argued for a discretely, silent approach rather than the pubbe spectacle that 
many of his contemporaries seemed to favor. The source of Jin's irritation could 
perhaps have been an increasingly vernacular adaptation of classical forms 
of ritual. It is this contrast between classical and vernacular forms of speech 
that in many locales distinguishes the ritual per sc from theatrical accretions. 
Exceptions include symbolic theatrical interludes featured in Taoist rituals of 
Cantonese communities, with little if any speech rendered in an archaic style 
known as xiraigiumAiua i \ 1 (stage Mandarin). Equally formulaic, highly 
stylized interludes by operatic troupes of Bciguan JL ‘ . (Northern Pipes) arc 
also characteristic components of Taoist jiao in northern Taiwan. 

How and when classical forms of ritual gave way to drama in the vernacular 
remains unclear. Modern-day practice is largely characterized by the saying: 
Gongde tou, zuox 1 wa ill (Merit first, "play” last). Among the 

so-called fashi xi iri Jl (liturgical drama) commonly added to the "merit." 
or ritual proper, arc adaptations of the Mulian 11 cycle. Older generations 
of Taoist clergy are known to register opposition to such operatic fare on the 
grounds of its obvious Buddhist origins. The very fact that it has become an 
integral pan of Taoist ritual practice in many regions attests to its widespread 
audience appeal. The bawdy improvisations that vernacular "play” of this sort 
inevitably invites would appear to provide above all another form of release, 
allowing any tears that remain to be overcome by laughter. 

Taoist thematic aspects of Chinese theatre. The journey to the underworld central 
to the Mulian cycle is also a common theme taken up in centuries of Chinese 
theatrical entertainment. Early examples may be found in the repertoire of 
Yuan zaju ff : fcj, or the so-called variety plays. Dramatic works on this theme 
fall in the category of shenxian daohiia p|i fill j0 |fc (Conversion to the Way by 
Divine Transcendents), according to the classification scheme established 
by the Mmg prince and playwright ‘Zhu Quan (1378-1448). Contemporary 
Chinese scholars generally refer to such operatic fare as dutiw xt ; V (de¬ 
liverance plays). 

A comprehensive study of deliverance plays drawn from Buddhist as well 
as Taoist lore has yet to be undertaken. Like their anecdotal counterparts, 
they invite companson with hagiographic lore on rites of initiation. The 
importance of reading such scripts in conjunction with pertinent resources 
in the Taoist Canon is demonstrated by David Hawkes in a noteworthy essay 
titled "Quanzhen Plays and Quanzhen Masters” (1981). The playwrights and 
editors of this body of operatic literature have been found to be at home with 
hagiographic lore as w r cll as ‘Quanzhen teachings. Most cast the Quanzhen 
patriarch ‘Lu Dongbin in the role of savior. The scene of deliverance staged 
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at the close of these plays commonly features an assembly of the •fciuun. 
or Eight Immortals. Allusion to this popular ensemble is conspicuous by its 
absence in plays featuring the Quanzhen patriarch *Ma Yu <1123-84). 

Plays on the theme of deliverance continued to be written and performed 
for centuries after the Yuan. The Ming prince Zhu Yuodun *fc fj ft# (1379-1459: 
DMB 380-451) composed these plays for performance at birthday celebrations. 
Of note m Chinese Theater lioo-iajo: A Source Bode by Wilt Idema and Stephen 
H. West (1982) are translations of a Ming edition of the anonymous Yuan play 
'Han Zhongii dutuo Lan Caihe" sTfiJlWSERft' & Hi (Zhongli of the Han 
delivers Lan Caihe) as well as a selection from the "Yaochi hui baxian qmg- 
shou" f£ift <1 ' k fill lo l ,f r C The Eight Immortals of Turquoise Pond Assembly 
Celebrate Longevity). The latter evokes any number of regional balladic tradi¬ 
tions featuring birthday greetings conveyed by the eight immortals. Both plays, 
moreover, include a song by Lan Caihe derived from a legacy of chantcfablc 
called daoqtng 1 f/j (Ono Shihei 1964). The origins of this originally didactic 
ballad form arc commonly traced to this very image of Lan singing and danc¬ 
ing while keeping the beat with dappers. It is a genre that awaits investigation 
in light of diverse operatic traditions by this name popular in many regions, 
from Shaanxi to Jiangxi. 

Among additional performative practices with dose tics to Taoist lore is 
the rich legacy of marionette theatre in communities of Fujian and Taiwan. 
Puppeteers are traditionally oidaincd * fasht , or "ritual masters." As Kristofer 
Schippcr points out in his early study of this theatrical form (1966). the ma¬ 
nipulation of puppets is not unlike the collaboration of Taotst master and 
medium. Such performances are typically introduced by ritual preludes. A 
recent comparative study of these preludes by Robin Ruizendaal (2000) finds 
them to be better preserved in smaller villages in the periphery than within the 
center of marionette practice in Quanzhou H| (Fujian). Further studies are 
essential if the memory as well as practice is to be preserved of these and all 
other forms of ritual theatre in danger of losing ground to modernization. 
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Taoism and Chinese art 


Does a ’Taoist an" exist? We may confidently answer in the affirmative if we 
restrict this notion to the liturgical an of Taoism. This category includes various 
forms of poetry, psalmody, songs, hymns, and instrumental music, as well as 
murals and paintings associated with the Taoist liturgy, priests' embroidered 
robes, and ritual paraphernalia. Outside the ritual context, however, Taoist 
art is more difficult to apprehend. In the architecture and sculpture of Taoist 
temples, for instance, there is no specifically Taoist pattern. Like all large 
traditional buildings in China, Taoist, Confucian, or Buddhist temples (in 
fact, even mosques and synagogues) arc based on the single model of palace 
architecture, with decorated halls following one another on a south-north 
axis, separated by courtyards and gardens. The importance of the halls, which 
arc usually single-storied, is conveyed through the height of their base, the 
width of their facades, and the decorative richness of their roofs and balus¬ 
trades. Indeed, Taoist temples arc often called gong V or "palaces." The best 
known of these structures, due to its long history and its splendid fourteenth- 
century murals, is the *YongJc gong or Palace of Eternal Joy in southern 
Shanxi. 

There is also no identifiably Taoist or Buddhist artistic technique or style, for 
the same artists or craftsmen gathered in workshops, which were sometimes 
quite large, to build and decorate Taoist and Buddhist temples alike. Chapter 
1 of die Luiat mtngkud'fl W *1; s] ■!! iiil (Records of Famous Painters of Succes¬ 
sive Generations), compiled by Zhang Yanyuan «5 (ca. 815-ca. 875) with a 
preface dated H47. records numerous temples he visited in the area of Chang’an 
(Shaanxi) and Luoyang (Henan), shortly before the massive destructions that 
occurred due to the state persecution of Buddhism The mural decorations 
of many of these temples, either Buddhist or Taoist, were credited to Wu 
Daozi fj f* p- 79 *), the most famous figurative painter in China. Wu has 
since then been considered a patron saint for all Chinese religious painters. 

In Shanxi. with its rich and well-preserved tradition of mural paintings, 
some workshops achieved a regional and interregional development before 
modern times. The same lay artists worked on various sites and projects, some 
as itinerants traveling from one site to the next according to the command. 
This system, still observed in Taiw’an only a few decades ago. may explain the 
widespread diffusion of iconographic motifs, techniques, and styles throughout 
China. Thus, in a Six Dynasties votive stele, carved with a frontal triad of dei¬ 
ties whose model is typically Buddhist, one may recognize a Taoist origin only 
from the iconographic forms of the figures: in particular, Laozi represented 
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as a bearded aged man holding a fan in the form of a banana leaf (a form 
that would prove remarkably durable). In later Taoist sculpture and painting, 
representations continue to borrow from Buddhist iconography canons, with 
only minor features identifying the Taoist gods. For instance, in some hanging 
scrolls depicting the Taoist triad of the Three Clarities (‘sanqing), these deities 
appear to be seated sometimes on armchairs, and sometimes—in a Buddhist 
guise—in dhyana (meditation) position on lotus flowers (one such example is 
kept at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York). 

Influence on Chinese art. The influence of Taoism on Chinese art. however, has 
not been confined to the domain of liturgical art. Taoism pervades ail Chinese 
an. not only with particular motifs but also through a specific vision that 
conceives of space and time as a cyclic continuum. TTiis vision is supported 
by notions such as Ym and Yang, the Five Phases fpnodng), and vital energy 
(*ifi). The idea of an ever-changing world in a cyclic time was inherited from 
the cosmology of the rw \Ii, the Confudan literati of Han China. Moreover, 
as the indigenous religion of China, Taoism has transmitted both vestiges of 
the ancient religion and fragments of local traditions from the former feudal 
kingdoms. 

The art of the sacred area is one of the topics still awaiting closer investiga¬ 
tion in the field of Taoist studies. It is in the concept of spatial organization 
that one can observe the most important Taoist influence. When entering 
the sacred space of the ritual. Taoist priests claim to "enter the mountain" 
(rushan \ ill). This metaphor refers to the mountain as an essential feature 
of the Chinese worldview; the paradise is conceived not as a dosed garden 
(as it happens to be in Persia and in most of the Near-Eastern traditions) but 
as mountains inhabited by immortals and wild animals living in untrodden 
nature. Both written talismans (*fu). giving the names of good or evil spirits, 
and magic bronze mirror allow adepts to travel safely in die wilderness, by 
revealing the true form of any spirit one may meet on the mountain paths 
(sec under m jtng and jton). 

TTic Taoist notion of the "real form" (zhenxtng f( If}; see *xing), the hidden 
internal configuration of a living organism, is best illustrated in landscape 
painting and in the art of gardens. In China, these arts reached a lcvd of 
subtlety’ and sophistication—in spite of their naturalness—that they never 
enjoyed in the Western world. As early as the fifth century. Chinese authors 
formalized criteria of aesthetics that highlight the qualifies of spontaneity 
( *ziran ) and emptiness (xa i|» or fcttng y; see under *wu and you), making 
the artist not an interpreter but a kind of vessel through which the energy of 
Nature flows onto the silk or sheet of paper, thus giving the painting internal 
life and dynamism. Many great painters of China arc deemed to have been 
Taoist themselves, such as Gu Kaizhi • y Z (391-467) who is also the author 
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of a treatise on landscape painting filled with Taoist inspiration, and a millen¬ 
nium later, Huang Gongwang b'i Q V (1269-1354) and Fang Congyi r j f Z ri 
(t30i?-i39i). both Taoist priests and landscape painters. 
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Taoism and the military arts 

Horn the very beginning of the written tradition of Taoism, there existed a 
dose relation between it and Chinese military theory and practice. The Da&dc 
)ing contains passages that propounded ideas about the nature of warfare (that 
weapons arc inauspicious implements; desolation follows an army) and the 
proper way for the ruler to engage in combat (conquer strength by manifest¬ 
ing weakness; do not value victory; do not attempt to dominate the worid 
by force of arms) that were immensely influential in later times. Over the 
centuries some scholars even interpreted the text as being in essence a military 
manual. While it is not possible at present to determine whether that text or 
the canonical Sunzi btngfa ft f- .ft fj* (Master Sun's Art of War) is earlier in 
date, dear parallds exist between their respective philosophical approaches 
(Ames 1993. Lau and Ames 1996). Generals were encouraged not to act out 
of anger; to practice self-cultivation to strengthen their *q 1 and harmonize it 
with the cosmos, to unify the army with their own person; to make minute 
preparations and assessments of their own and the enemy's strengths and 
weaknesses before embarking on a campaign; to attack only when victory 
was certain, for the highest type of victory was to win without ever having 
to actually engage in combat; to be formless (wuxxng Ml *(;) while forcing the 
enemy to show his form (youxing (ft R); to manipulate emptiness ( xu ifi) 
and fullness (sin VI), the regular (zhtng 1; ) and the irregular (<ji .t)) forces; 
and to adapt to the ever-changing conditions on the battlefield by seizing the 
posinonal advantage (ski l^). Many later Taoist philosophical treatises, such 
as the Heguan zi l‘t] 'it f (Book of Master Heguan). the *Huang-Lao texts 
fiom ‘Mawangdui, the *Wcnzu the * Huatnan zi, and the 'Guigu zi, contain 
observations on the conduct of warfare, elaborating in different ways on the 
ideas of the Daodc jing. and insisting on the importance of harmonizing one's 
conduct with the Dao to ensure victory. 
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Talismans, elixir*, and the military arts . Connections between Taoism and the 
military were present not just in philosophical and militaiy texts and discourses. 
The written tallies used in the military of Warring States. Qin and Han times 
to impart authority to military officers and to control access to militarily sensi¬ 
tive areas were adopted and transformed by Taoists into talismans ( # fu) that 
were powerful apocropaic and cxorcisnc devices and symbols of a master s 
power to command supernatural generals who were capable of controlling 
the myriad dangerous spirits that inhabited the cosmos. Joseph Needham has 
also shown that Taoist alchemists in the late Tang and Five Dynasties period 
were prominent in the discovery of the dcflagratory properties of the mixture 
of ingredients called gunpowder (huoyao K >). the chemical compound that 
completely revolutionized warfare throughout the world, die first formula of 
which is found in the eleventh-century official military encyclopedia Wujing 
zongyao ■* 2 (Complete Essentials of the Military Canons; Needham 
1986,117-15). In the late Ming, on the other hand, the famous and influential 
general Qijiguang Wi.:R 2 incorporated the techniques of wushu j»J|. (mar¬ 
tial arts) for the training of his new’ army in unarmed combat as well as in 
wielding swords, pikes, and wooden staffs. 

Divuumon and rfic military arts. Another very important connection between 
Taoist and military practices was in the realm of divination, of interpreting, 
manipulating, and controlling temporal cycles in order to ensure that action 
was in accordance with cosmic time. Taoist masters and military men drew 
upon the same set of esoteric techniques to ensure success in their activities. 
For the Taoists. rituals had to be correctly harmonized with the cosmos as 
well internally appropriately timed tor them to be efficacious. Military activity 
was the subject of inquiry by divinadon as early as the late Shang dynasty (late 
second millennium bce) and was an important site of ritual performance in the 
succeedingZhou penod. Military ritual maintained its importance throughout 
the imperial period, being considered as one of the five types of rituals (wufi 
h ; fl) essential for the survival of the state. Although some military texts, 
such as the late Warring States Weihao z\ £) fif y (or Yuhao zi . one of the seven 
military canons established in the Song dynasty as required reading for the 
military examinations), objected to the divinatory arts, military prognostica¬ 
tion (bingzhan jr. came to be one of the mam genres of military wnung 
front the Han times onward under the influence of Yin-Yang speculation, ap- 
pcanng in all military encyclopedias starring with the Tang Taoist # Li Quan s 
Shenji zhidi Taibai ympng t*|« I?* M ft K I 1 P£ ST (The Yin Canon of Venus, the 
Spiritual Pivot for Conquering the Enemy; mid-eighth century; Rand 1979), 
and an essential tool employed by later generals to achieve victory. The same 
techniques were deployed by both Taoists and military experts, such as the 
method of the Hidden Stem (Jun/ia i\j : ), the Irregular Gates (qimat .1!j | ,! |). 
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the hurra \ 1 ": method, and the *Taiyi (Great One) method (Schippcr and 
Wang 19&6.198-aoi; Kalinowski 1991). Indeed, the great god Taiyi, who first 
appears in the recently discovered fourth-century* bce *Guodian hoard from 
the state of Chu in the cosmological text Taiyi ifccng sJnu i*. 7 fc (The Great 

One Generated Water) associated with fragments later incorporated into the 
Baadepng, came to be worshipped as the God of War in medieval times (Li 
Ling 1995-96). and other powerful deities in the celestial hierarchy, such as 
the Thunder Sire (Lcigong JJ) and the Master of Rain (*Yiishi), were ap¬ 
pealed to and worshipped both by Taoists and military* men throughout the 
imperial penod. 

Ri>hin D. S. YATES 
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TAOISM OUTSIDE CHINA 


Taoism and the Yao people 


Groups classed as Yao (most commonly written H,, ;Si. or $) make promi¬ 
nent use of Taoist texts, liturgical paintings, and ritual forms, many of which 
only emerged in China from Song times. The Yao ethnonym includes various 
cthnolinguistic groups who have interacted w*ith Chinese (and other South¬ 
east Asian) societies and states in the last millennium. The main Yao group 
speaks a (Sino-Tibetan) language known as Mien or its Mun. Byau Min and 
Yau Min variants, and share many customs and ways of living with groups 
speaking forms of Hmong. T‘ai/Kadai. and some southeastern Chinese 
dialects. 

Yao “Taoism v took shape amid the interactions of Chinese customs and 
traditions with Mien village-based and oral practices focused on the worship 
of ancestors, stemming from their ultimate ancestor Picn Hung 'H 11, and 
various nature deities, gods of the living, and spirits of the dead. Consisting 
of dusters of ritually-integrated clans. Yao society has never developed en¬ 
during political forms beyond the village level. Taoist rites and beliefs, along 
with Chinese religious language and divine bureaucratic protocols, provided 
Yao (and other) groups a grander sodorcligious structure than their native 
social and religious forms had. Yao communities crafred a communal form 
of Taoism to forge an identity across generations and among communities 
(linking their origins in Pien Hung to exalted spiritual bureaucracies), and to 
establish a practical ritual means (initiation into transcendent ranks associated 
with ritualized Yao ancestors) of consolidating and enhancing this loose, but 
larger, cultural identity. 

Taoist religious rites, writings, and symbols added a new dimension to Yao 
society in addioon to other Chinese cultural forms (calendars, funerary rites, 
naming practices) and native methods of controlling spirits. Spirit mediums 
and exorcists handled minor problems by appealing to lesser spints and ances¬ 
tors for such difficulties as disease, childbirth, accidents, and rain. Funerals 
aim to return deceased relatives to their spiritual homeland, the Plum Moun¬ 
tain Grottoes (Mcishan dong ilj «>), which many Yao texts also claim as 
the source of their traditions, this purgatorial voyage culminates in eventual 
salvation and assembly with other ancestors. Weddings unite both the couple 
and their "soldiers of the netherworld" (yin beng |«j? ft. mien Feng ft , peng 
ma ft $) into a new household. 
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Taoism supplemented traditional Mien society by providing it with a supralo- 
caJ sacred organization to better highlight the myths, ancestors, rites, places, 
and gods that were central to Yao identity. Initiation ceremonies—mostly 
for young men and strongly reminiscent of both early and popular forms of 
Taoism—integrated new participants into Yao social networks and spiritual 
hierarchies. Yao "ancestors" (tzw ruing fjl. !) were an adept's ritual forebears 
who were but part of the fuller array of celestial Branch Offices (hengfei I j n|) 
also filled with grand Taoist deities who oversaw the workings of Yao society 
and the world. 

The initial "hanging of the lamp" (kwa tong ceremony granted males 
not Just a ritual name (fa hkii ) and control over a squad of "spirit-soldiers," 

but an authoritative seal (yen .) and an authenticating certificate (tick lit;), 
permitting them to perform ritual exorcisms by ordering their spirit soldiers 
about, and to ascend into heaven as transcendents after death. Additional social 
and spiritual status accrued not just through marriage, producing children, 
and caring for ancestors, but also through ritually gaining control over new 
"spirit soldiers" and performing merit-making rituals. These ritual activities 
culminated in one’s rise to the Saving Master (dou .on lie) level, or the less 
common Supplemental Assignment (chid tse '] iQ) and Honors Section (pwang 
ke H) ranks. Today the expense and difficulty of rising beyond the rank of 
Saving Master means these ranks have become increasingly rare. The most 
elaborate, lengthy, and important multihouschold thanksgiving ceremony, 
known as the zo dan y , honors the Lords of the Altars (min hung 13| I.) all 
the way back to their great ancestor Picn Hung, usually as a way of releasing 
stress after difficulties or a disaster. Lasting up to five days and nights, and 
involving many priests using their full ritual powers, it honors Picn Hung, 
and recounts his help to the Yao since their voyage over the sea. 

Yao priests use colorful sets of Chincsc-stylc paintings depicting Taoist 
gods and ritualized Yao ancestors in their larger ceremonies. The core set 
consists of the general assembly of Yao ancestors, transcendents and Taoist 
gods (called tzu tsung HI , in small or hengfei f f n| in full), tlanked right and 
left by the guardian Grand Defender (tot uvn fc 7{). and the ritual initiator, 
Sea Banner (hei fan i:j fifi). Full sees can consist of some two dozen paintings. 
During important ceremonies each officiant will display certain paintings 
during the appropriate rites. 

The sources and significance of Taoism in Yao ntual traditions require 
further study. Many ritual texts and practices include key features of the new 
Song ntual tradinons, including the *Tianxin zhengfa (Correct Method of 
the Celestial Heart) and the Thunder Rites ('leifa), but other aspects rely on 
popular forms of religion linked to Mcishan ft iL. Mount L(i (LUshan p\] ilj, 
Jiangxi), and Yangzhou j.HI , some of which were apparently known to *Bai 
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Yuchan (1194-12x9?) in Fujian and arc still popular there today. Guangdong 
dialects arc often used in Yao Taoist ritual chanting. 

Lowell SKAR 

Lj ter Haar 1998a; Kandre 1976; Klccman 2002. 32-$}; Lemoine 1982; Lem- 
oinc 19S5; Lemoine and Chiao 1991; Maruyama Hiroshi 1986b. Maspero 1981. 
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Taoism in the Korean peninsula 


Among the areas within the so-called Chinese cultural sphere (defined by 
the use of writing systems based on Chinese), the Korean peninsula shows 
more evidence than any other area besides China for the transmission and ac¬ 
ceptance of Taoism. To substantiate the presence of Taoism, four conditions 
should be fulfilled; the introduction of doctrines (specifically, scriptures), the 
building of edifices (temples), the existence of religious specialists (pnests), 
and the establishment of an organization of believers (a religious association). 
In Japan's ease, while the first can be found, there is as yet, as far as modern 
scholarship can confirm, no conclusive evidence for the presence of the other 
three. Though there is no doubt that Taoism was transmitted in some form to 
Japan, it disappeared as an autonomous entity when it was absorbed into an 
independent system called Onmyodo ' j(i (Way of Yin and Yang), based 
on the Chinese theories of Yin and Yang and the Five Agents ("wuxivtg). (See 
^TAOISM IN JAPAN.) 

Evidence for " Korean Taoism. “ Korea's ease is different. According to both histo¬ 
ries of the Tang dynasty ( jiu Tangshu and Xin Tangshu) and the Korean SiimguJc 
sagt tfl ,1 (Historical RcconJs of the Three Kingdoms; 1146). Tang Gaozu 
(r. 618-26) sent Taoist priests and a statue of a Celestial Worthy (ixanzun K 
C) ) to the kingdom of Koguryd in 624. and had the priests read the Da ode 
jing before the Korean king and his court. The first Taoist temple in Korea 
was built at the beginning of the twelfth century, under the Kory6 dynasty 
(918-1392). Named Bokwdn kung (Palace of the Source of Happi¬ 

ness). it housed statues of the Three Clarities (*niitqtng) and was served by 
more than ten white-robed Korean Taoist priests. The temple met opposition 
from Confucians in the next reign and was closed down together with other 
Taoist facilities. The Sogy6k ch6n Ufj fft*3 (Pavilion of Brilliant Investigation) 
continued its functions for a time, but w r as eventually reduced in scale and 
renamed Sogy6k s6 M (Bureau of Brilliant Investigation) before being 
forced to close completely. Nevertheless, at one point in history’, the first three 
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of the above four conditions were met on the Korean peninsula. There is no 
evidence, on the other hand, that any Taoist orgamzanon, such as the # Tianshi 
dao or ‘Quanzhen. was ever established there. However, since it cannot be 
denied that Taoism, in the process of its acceptance in Korea, combined with 
folk cults and religious movements that possessed organizations, it may be 
said that indirectly a religious association also existed. 


Korean inner alchemy. Prominent among early Taoist (and early Buddhist) 
nruals were those performed to protect the state on behalf of the court 
and the royal family. When these state rituals declined with the rise of Nco- 
Confuaanism under the Yi dynasty (1392-1910), the intelligentsia shitted its 
interests to practices based on Nourishing Life ( 9 yangsheng) and 'netdan. Out 
of these giew a Korean ntidan school, the Hacdong s6np'a *|i (ill (Lineage 
of Immortality in Korea), around the fifteenth or sixteenth century. Ch6ng 
Ry6m 35 tiH (1506-49) is well known as the author of the Pwltefi 'ang ptgyOl \£ 
V (Secret Instructions from the Northern Studio), a manual of nadan 
techniques. His younger brother Ch6ngS6k *T ft" participated in the compila¬ 
tion of the Tertg’di pogdm w "•! V: iu (Precious Mirror of Eastern Medicine), 
a comprehensive medical text strongly influenced by ncxdan ideas. According 
to the Hacdong chOndo rok ,»;* jj I 1 ' jQfei (Account of the Transmission of the 
Way in Korea), the main representatives of the Hacdong s6np a include Kim 
Kagi '•»]*? (fl ca. 830). Kim Sistip :T. ?(1435-95). and Nam Kungtu *i 
A ; (1526-1620). Another important legacy of Korean nridan is represented 
by several commentaries to the *Zhouy 1 cantongqi, the first of which was the 
ChuyOk ch'amt'ong kye chuhae Al y |ii| W , : fff (Explication of the Zhouyt 
cantongqi ; 1639) by Kw6n Kftkjung K! «V’ (1585-1659). 

In present-day South Korea, a group called Kuks 6 n to |*c fit i( (Way of 
the National Immortals) follows a rtciddn-typc practice centering mainly on 
breathing techniques. Although members deny any intlucncc from Taotsm 
and assert that their ideas and practices arc native to Korea, this group may 
be seen in some ways as a modem development of the Hacdong s 6 np a. 


Korean research i>n Taoism. After Yi Kyegytings I \ (1788-?) Ofu ydnmun 
c hangs On sango lift ij X U $: fti ft) (Miscellaneous Essays from the Five 
Islands), two major studies on Taoism in Korea arc Yi Ntinghwa’s ChosOn 
togyosa (A History’ of Korean Taoism. 1959) and Ch'a Chuhw r an's Hanguk ill 
togyo sasang (Taoist Thought in Korea; 1984)- The Korean Association for the 
Study of Taoist Thought (Han'guk togyo sasangsa ydnguhoe JV 3 ji'j ft "}. 
yj®l A 1 ) was formed in 1986. It changed its name to Korean Association 
of Taoist Culture (Han'guk togyo munhwa hakhoc v»l 1 % fj R X it fl) in 
1997 and expanded its organization. Research activities are being developed 
with Korean Taoism as the main area of study, and Chinese Taoism as a 
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secondary theme. By the year 2000. the Association had published more than 
ten research reports. 
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Taoism in Japan 


Opinion is divided among Japanese scholars as to whether Taoism was ever 
formally transmitted to Japan. Fukunaga Mitsuji asserts that transmission 
indeed occurred and that Taoism has exerted a remarkable influence in Japan 
(sec, e.g., Fukunaga Mitsuji 1982 and Fukunaga Mitsuji 1986). While this view 
is accepted by some scholars working in the field of ancient Japanese history, 
few scholars of Taoism would concur There were no Taoist pnests in ancient 
Japan, and therefore no temples. Moreover, unlike Korea (sec ‘taoism in the 
Korean peninsula), no Taoist *)iao (Offering) or ‘zhiii (Retreat) rituals were 
ever held in Japan. It is. therefore, safe to say that Taoism did not reach Japan 
as an organized religion in any official way. 

On the other hand. Taoism did influence Japanese culture. This happened 
in various ways: (1) as ideas about the immortals; (2) in association with Tang 
Esoteric Buddhism (mijiao > Ja, Jap. mikltyo); (3) in association with the Sui 
and Tang legal codes that provided a model for the Japanese r usury 0 r / and 
were incorporated into court ritual; (4) in association with the import of Sui 
and Tang medicine; and (5) intermingled with folk customs brought from the 
continent, particularly the southeastern regions. 

Talc j of t mmeriali. Ancient Japan had a great number of folk tales and legends 
about immortals, including Hagoromo Jj ii (The Feathered Robe; trans. Waley 
1922.177-85) in praise of a female immortal, the story’ of Urashima Taro ; 

A) A 8|J who travelled to the realm of the immortals far across the sea (trans. 
Steffen 199.L 19-*2); and the talc of Tajima Mori |HJ.J |fl! f who went search¬ 
ing for the tachibana (mandarin orange) fruit in the realm of Tokoyo Vif Pt 
(Akima Toshio 1993). Oc no Masafusa A;£lT ,r . i/i (1041-nn) included many 
talcs of immortals in his Honcho shtnsenden ' «M p|i III , :V (Biographies of Im¬ 
mortals in Japan; trans. Klemc and Kohn 1999), e.g., the story’ of the immortal 
of Kumc X > who fell to earth when he saw the white leg of a girt. There is 
no way, however, to establish how such stories came to Japan. 

Taoism and Esoteric Buddhism. Esoteric Buddhism was transmitted to Japan 
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during the eighth century, as shown by sculpture, texts such as the Daram 
shukyo n: W. f |’ i*\ (Sutra of Collected Dhirants), and the performance of 
rites for rain based on the Mdhdnujjfcj-surra (Sutra of the Great Cloud). The 
formal transmission of Esoteric Buddhism, however; was accomplished by two 
Japanese priests who studied in China. Saicho j j jff (767-822) and Kukai , : 
(774-835). Kukai already had a good knowledge of Taoism, as can be seen in 
his Siinfeye shtkt fi Pii (Pointers to the Meaning of the Three Teachings). 
With the formal transmission of Tang Esotcnc Buddhism to Japan, the heavily 
Taoist-inHucnccd elements within it were imported as well. This phenomenon 
was particularly marked in the use of spells and talismans (*fu). Thus even 
today the talismans issued by the temples of Mount Koya (Koyasan C\\ Jf llj), 
the headquarters of Shmgon Buddhism, show a clear Taoist influence. 

Legal cedes and Taoist rituals. During the eighth century. Japan modeled its 
legal code on Sui and Tang law and institutions. Among the numerous court 
rituals introduced at that time were some Taoist rites practiced by the Chinese 
royal houses; and since the Tang rulers, in particular, were fervent followers of 
Taoism, Taoist rites naturally came to be accepted as components of Japanese 
court nrnal (Yamanaka Yutaka 1 971). On New Year's Day. for instance, the em¬ 
peror ritually purified the tour quarters and venerated their governing deities. 
During the Great Purification (ooharae ,1; {#) ntes at the end of the sixth and 
twelfth lunar months, the Highest Emperor of the August Heaven (Huangtian 
shangdi ».! K ±V*V), the Great Lords of the Three Poles (Sanji daijun K 
! t). the Director of Destinies (*Simmg). the Director of the Registers (Siji 1) 
; X the King Lord of the East (Dongwang gong »4i : . the Queen Mother 
of the West (*Xiwang mu), and the Five Emperors (Wudi t£ viv) were invoked 
to avert calamities. These invocations, like the Chinese ones, ended with the 
phrase *j\)i ru tilling ("Promptly, promptly, in accordance with the statutes and 
ordinances!”). Even the term used by the Japanese for their sovereign, tertno 
K (lit.. Celestial Sovereign, Chin, rianhaang), was used during the Tang 
dynasty as a tide of the emperor (Tsuda Sokichi 1996). 

Medicine. The * Ishinpd (Methods from the Heart of Medicine), compiled by 
Tamba no Yasuyori : ’i ftt* I.Jt v in 984. is a summa of the Sui- and Tang-dynasty 
medical knowledge and prescriptions that had been transmitted to the Japanese 
court. Once again, however, we do not know how such transmission occurred. 
Chapters 19 and 20 of this work deal with the application and ingestion of min¬ 
eral drugs, quoting front a large number of Tang sources. Mineral drugs have 
a dose relation to alchemy, and it is known that Emperor Ninmyo (r. 810-50) 
was cured of an illness by taking the Elixir of the Golden Liquor (see *finyc). 
The Ishtnpo also preserved quotadons from lost Chinese ivoiks. concerned for 
instance with meditadon practices and sexual techniques. Administratively, 
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Pig iB. Talismans for curing illness 
used by Japanese Shu gen in practi 
tioners. Reproduced from Sakade 
Yoshinobu 1994a. J 7 S- 


during the Nana and Hcian periods (eighth to twelfth centuries), medicine and 
medical training were supervised by the Bureau of Medicine (Tenyakuryo 
Vi #)* attached to the Ministry of Central Affairs (Nakatsukasasho '| 1 ft ft**). 
Among the officers in the Bureau, court physicians were ranked as jugon hdkushi 
'(V (Doctors of Spells and Enchantments) or jugonsht ?C A \ (Masters 

of Spells and Enchantments). These terms also were modeled on the Tang 
system, and strongly suggest that Taoist spells were practiced and taught. 

PepuLirpriicruYi. The best-known example of a Japanese folk custom associated 
with Taoism is the cult known as koshtn (Chin, ‘gengshen). It was customary 
for people to stay awake and to avoid eating meat during the night on days 
designated by the cyclical characters gengshen. This tradition had taken root 
by the beginning of the ninth century, and its practice among court ladies 
is referred to in the Gaijt mynegatan (Tale of Genji, trails. Waley 

1926-33). The text most closely associated with the kosh in cult in Japan is the 
Rfokt shu koshin kyu chosci Ityo & ;• j : M* «|>:£ K'l-.Jv (Scripture of Laozi on 
Guarding the fcttrftin Day and Searching for Longevity; Kubo Xontada 1997). 
but whether this work was compiled in China or by a Buddhist pnest in Japan 
is uncertain. Later various related texts appeared that were instrumental in 
spreading the cult, which has continued to the present day. Another Japa¬ 
nese customary practice possibly influenced by Taoism is the midsummer 
diugen '|* (Chin. ditfrtgyuixrt) celebration that was adopted in the form of 
the Buddhist urahon-c iW| & (7 (Chin, yulanpen hui). This is dearly one of 
the Taoist *4dnyud it (Three Primes) festivals, the zlumgyuan day (the fifteenth 
of the seventh lunar month) was the day when the deities of the earth were 
venerated. Even today the custom of exchanging gilts on this day continues. 
Furthermore, the belief in talismans to protect the home had its origins in the 
veneration of the guaniian deity of the north. Xuanwu & i»V (Dark Warrior; 
see *Zhcnwu), and this custom also continues today in combination with the 
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Fig i» SfciUbin fcyiitm r*xitd» ru h. H M jI) 1 • (dun of the Way 

of the Elixir in Nine Cycles for the Cultivation of Perfection). Prom 
top to bottom along the vertical axis: upper Cinnabar Field (Muddy 
Nkt, m niwan); eyes; tongue (Red Lotus, lurnglum ;i v 1; trachea 
(Twehr stoned Pavilion, ikl'ackongbu ip tUX middle Cinmhir 
Field (Crimson Pal xz.paiBH* ft } f): lower Cmnar Field {MflUMX 
Caudal Funnel {wwJy t ; see ‘ja^ny Manuscriptui the Yoshida 
Cofiecmm. Tenn Central Library; Tenn UnHvnxy Japan Reproduced 
from Kato One ioqi, tai. 


cult of Myoltcn W Vi . Taoist dements can also be found within the doctrine 
and ntual of Isc Shinto ft f? if) and Yoshida Shinto , Ml fe ,fj. 

Taoist influence, therefore, is demonstrably strong within Japanese culture. 
It should be understood, however, that Taoism did not cacrt any fundamen¬ 
tal influence on the formation of Japanese culture, and that the Japanese 
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people never did consciously accept Taoism as part of their religious beliefs 
or customs. 
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Anqi Shcng is a legendary immortal. reputed to have been a thousand years old 
during the reign of Qin Shi huangdi (r. 221-210 bce). According to the *Ucxian 
zhuan (Biographies of Exemplary* Immortals, trans. Kaltcnmaik 1953.115-18), 
he was from Langya jffi iff* (Shandong). He sold medicines by the coast, and 
was known as the Thousand Year-Old Gentleman (Qiansui weng f -A; * \). The 
same source relates that when Qin Shi huangdi was travelling east, he spoke 
with Anqi for thirc days and nights. The emperor gave him a large quantity 
of jade and gold. Anqi returned the treasure, along with a pair of red Jade 
slippers and a message inviting the emperor to seek him several years later on 
the island of ‘Pcnglai in the eastern sea. The emperor later sent an expedition 
in search of Anqi, but it was unable to reach Pengtai. The Shift (Records of 
the Historian; trans. Watson 1961.2:39) rcconds the Han dynasty alchemist *Li 
Shaojun's claim to have visited Anqi Shcng during his travels on the eastern 
sea, where he had seen the legendary immortal cat jujubes as big as melons. 
Han Wudi (r. 141-87 bce), like Qin Shi huangdi before him, sent explorers on 
an unsuccessful mission to find Anqi on Pcnglai. Anqi Shcng learned his arts, 
acconling to the Gaoshi zhuan V (Biographies of Eminent Gentlemen, 
compiled by Huangfu Mi ‘i! f(| ifi# 215-82). from Heshang zhangren ,Bf J: jfc 
K (Great Man of the Riser Bank), an ancient master sometimes identified 
with the author of the Daodc )ing commentary known as ‘Laozi Heshang gong 
zhangju. 

Anqi Shcng occupies an important place m the ‘Taiqing and ‘Shangqmg 
traditions. He is held to be one of the earliest Taiqing masters, and is said to 
have transmitted the Method of the Furnace Fire for the Divine Elixir (shendan 
luhuo zht fang fj ) to Li Shaojun, and to have provided *Maming 

shcng with the Method of the Elixir of the Golden Liquor (jmyc danfa ft 
YiIK). His name appears in Shangqingscriptures as one of the Perfected of 
the Four Poles (Siji zhenren FI M: i\, A), and he is identified as the Perfected 
of the Northern Pole (Beiji zhenren A) in A Tao Hongjing’s m Zhcn- 

ling weiye ru (Chart of the Ranks and Funebons of the Perfected Numinous 
Beings). 

In literary works. Anqi Sheng’s name continued to be linked with the island 
of Pcnglai. as for example in Mu Hua s fci‘r (fl. 290) Hatfu (Rhapsody 
on the Sea: trans. Kncchtgcs 1982-96. 2: 305-20). Several geographical loca- 
uons in China arc also associated with this famous immortal, including the 
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sate near Guangzhou (Canton) where he is said to have lived, and a mica-rich 
mountain in Shandong that was named after him 

Theodore A. COOK 
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eight digrams 


The eight digrams of the * filing arc different combinations of three lines (yao 
Z y The lines have two forms: unbroken (—) representing Yang, and broken 
(—) represenung Yin. When the trigrams are joined in pairs, one above the 
other, they form the sixty-four hexagrams. 

Tradition attributes the origin of the trigrams to Fu Xi ('; & or other 
mythical figures. Used in divination, the digrams originally served as images 
of elements in nature and human society, as described in the Zu&zhuan A * 9 
(Commentary of Zuo), the Guoyu ; Q,^» (Discourses of the States), and espe¬ 
cially the Shutfguii ,)V. J}* (Explanation of the Trigrams) appendix to the Vying. 
Moreover, since ancient times the trigrams had been invested with significance 
as markers of the combinations and permutations of the forces that generate 
the world and all beings in it. While the trigrams together symbolize the whole 
of the cosmos, as stated in the Xici V % (Appended Statements) appendix to 
the Tying, each represents one of eight categories of beings and objects (for 
some examples, sec table a). 

Arrangements. The graphic arrangements of the eight trigrams express therefore 
a specific cosmological system and social order. The Tying and its early com¬ 
mentaries describe various arrangements. Among them, two arc especially 
important in Taoism, one representing the prccclcsoal state and the other 
representing the postcclcsrial state (*xumxum and houtuin : see fig. 20 ). 


Table 2 
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jp 

JK 
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ifuin 

dm 
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zkai 

sun 

kiln 


km 

beaten 

lake 

fire 

thunder 

wind 

water 

mountain 

earth 

father 

youngest 

secceid 

eldest 

eldest 

second 

youngest 

mother 


daughter 

daughter 

ion 

daughter 

son 

son 


south 

southeast 

east 

northeast 

southwest 

west 

northwest 

north 

north we* 

meat 

south 

east 

southeast 

north 

northeast 

southwest 


The right tngrims ind their main usodiDons elements in nature, family relations, and 
directions in die cosmological configurations *pnor to Heaven* and "posterior to Heaten* 

(•nnnii and kouttAny 
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'Prior to Heaven" 
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Ft£ ad. Arrangement of tiie eight tngrams tn the cosmological caniiguracions 
“prior to Heaven* and ‘poitenor to Heaven" (*xMnium and lumnan). 


The prccclcsdal arrangement. associated with Fu Xi, is only alluded to in 
the Vying but was developed by later scholars and finally formula ted by *Shao 
Yong (ioia-77). This arrangement is characterized by a spatially balanced dis¬ 
position with four opposed antagonistic pairs. Quin 7. = (Heaven, Yang) and 
kirn == (Earth, Yin) form the vertical south-north axis, It .11 == (Fire. Yang) 
and Iran . (Water. Yin) set the horizontal cast-west axis. This arrangement 
represents the primordial structure of the universe, the eternal and original 
nature of the world, and the state before things begin to turn and time suits 
to untold. 

The postcclcstial arrangement, traditionally associated widi King Wen of 
the Zhou (Wenwang £ 1*, r. 1099-1050 bce), originated from statements in 
the Shuogua and was adopted as early as Han times. Then . _ ==, having a Yang 
line under two Yin lines and standing for Thunder and spring, is located in 
the cast; It . \!i =. having a Yin line between two Yang lines and standing for 
Fire and summer, is to the south; dui v£ =» having two Yang lines under a Yin 
line and standing for Lake and autumn, is to the west; and kan =, having a 
Yang line between two Yin lines and standing for Water and winter, is to the 
north. This arrangement represents the phenomenal world, the state after 
change has begun, and the universe in operation. 

Uses in Taoism. The trigrams and their arrangements are used in Taoism to 
indicate natural forces and cosmological values on the spatiotcmporal plane, 
and 10 establish or restore cosmological older. The Sfmagiid had already related 
the digrams to eight parts of the human body. In early Taoist texts such as 
the ‘Lingbdo wu/u xu (Prolegomena to the Five Talismans of the Numinous 
Treasure), they are related to the inner spirits (the ba^ua shot \ j I . or "gods 
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of the eight trigrams'*) who protect the adept, or to the temporal divisions on 
which the adept meditates. 

In alchemy, the trigrams symbolize ingredients and elixirs (Pregadio 2000. 
1&2-85). Native annabar and native lead respectively correspond 10 h =2 and kan 
==. which represent Yang and Yin in their postcelestial state. They contain Real 
Mercury and Real Lead which respectively correspond to authentic Yang (the 
inner Yin line of h) and authentic Yin (the inner Yang line of kan). When the 
alchemical process is described through these emblems, it consists in drawing 
the inner Yin line out of (1 and the inner Yang line of kan, exchanging them to 
restore ijiizn = and Itun =, and then joining <jtixn and kun to recreate the single 
unbroken line (—) that represents the Primordial One. The final product of 
the alchemical work is said to represent Pure Yang, the stage before the divi¬ 
sion of the Primordial One into the two. The trigrams can also be inscribed 
on alchemical instruments such as the tnpod and the furnace (* dtnglu ). 

In ritual, to represent an idealized (or sacred) space to be visited by deities, 
and to reestablish the order of nature, officiants place the tngrams in their 
postcclcstial arrangement around the altar. By stepping on the trigrams, 
the pnest activates their principles and summons their spints, following the 
example of the mythical emperor Yu [lj (see The trigrams arc also 

one of the motifs embroidered on Taoist sacerdotal robes. 

KIM Dacycol 

lj Cammann 1990; Lagenvey 1987c. 10-17; Li Daoping 1994, 541-7371 Nielsen 
1990; Robinct 1989a; Suzuki Yoshijiro 1974.134-41. 146-58 
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Bai Yuchan 

1194-1229?; original name. Ge Changgeng . [ c ! it; hao: Haiqiong zi 
iif U r (Master of Haiqiong). Hainan weng if ft (Gentleman 
of Hainan), Qiongshan daoren i’O . II if? A (The Taoist of Mount 
Qiong), Bin an ffttii (Hermitage of the Oyster), Wuyi sanren t 
A iW A (Vagabond of Mount Wuyi), Shenxiao sanli n (ft 'll 
(Vagrant Official of the Divine Empyrean) 

TTiis key figure in Southern Song Taoism and ‘nrtilan was, by most contem¬ 
porary accounts, the son of the important Ge clan from Fuzhou (Fujian). 
Hagiographies relate his Qiongzhou it) ! (Hainan) birth to the fact that his 
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grandfather had been posted there as the prcfcctural superintendent of schools 
for classical learning. These sources report that, after his father died young, 
his mother remarhed into a Bai | I family from Lcizhou il (Guangdong), 
which her son thereafter took as his surname, with Yuchan ("Jade Toad") as 
his given name. Bai’s lack of concern for poetic decorum allegedly led him 
to abandon his early classical education in favor of spiritual matters, and he 
had become a disciple of the adept 4 Chcn Nan by 1205. Before Chen passed 
away in 1213, Bai is said to have received from him both the ntuian teachings 
passed down from * Zhang Boduan and the teachings of Celestial Loni Xin 
(Xin cianjun y • A I!') on the Thunder Rites This knowledge became 

the foundation of what Bai taught his disciples and followers. 

From 1213 to 1215. Bai apparently lived as an itinerant religious practi¬ 
tioner, traveling up the east coast of China from Leizhou to Zhangzhou 
• ’ <11, Quanzhou and Fuzhou (all now in Fujian province), distribut¬ 
ing texts and performing rituals for various interested elite, before turning 
inland. He settled in the Wuyi mountains (*Wiiyi shan. Fujian) in late 1215, 
aided by the patronage of the local literatus Zhan Yanfu L and the 
retired Zhejiang scholar Su Sen »V*. . He gained his reputation among the 

local literati partly, by impressing them with his remarkable calligraphy and 
painting. 

Over the next seven years Bai was very active, teaching alchemy, perform¬ 
ing and teaching rituals, and writing literary texts. During this period he 
frequented religious centers in Fujian, Jiangxi, and Zhejiang, but very little 
is known of him or his activities after 1222. He evidently took on the role of 
a sclf-dcdarcd # Shcnxiao (Divine Empyrean) ritual practitioner who stressed 
the Thunder Rites, or a recipient and interpreter of the texts and traditions 
of neidan. He is also credited with a coherent set of hagiographies and essays 
on the •Jingming dao (Pure and Bright Way) traditions tied to *Xu Xun. the 
main *Zhcngyi (Orthodox Unity) temple on Mount Longhu (*Longhu shan. 
Jiangxi), and the main Taoist temple in the Wuyi mountains. A few texts 
bearing Bai’s name date to 1227 and 1229. suggesting that he may have been 
active until about that time, but like many of the texts ascribed to him. the 
circumstances of his passing arc more a matter of commemorative cultic 
practices than hard historical facts. By the time his rwo main disciples, *Pcng 
Si (fl. 1217-51) and Liu Yuanchang n ; li (tl. 1217-37). assembled their master's 
teachings for publication in 1237. Bai's mortal existence had certainly ended, 
though he remained a source of revealed wisdom for his devotees for centuries 
to come. 

Besides initiating a score or so disciples between 1215 and 1222. Bai also 
separately taught other groups of adepts eager to learn about the contempla¬ 
tive alchemy of Zhang Boduan. and the Thunder Rites tied to the Shenxiao 
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legacy of •Wang Wenqing. He seems to have helped to establish the Thunder 
Ministry (Leibu M rIT) and its role among the other new celestial bureaucra¬ 
cies invoked by Taoist ritual practitioners from the Song period onward. One 
of Baft most important concnbunoos was the promotion of the *Yiuhu jtng 
(Scripture of the Jade Pivot) and its revealing deity, the Celestial Worthy of 
Universal TYansformation ( # Puhua tianzun), both associated with Bai and 
both evolved forms of Shenxiao teachings. 

Hbrkii. Among the main extant texts that bear witness to Bai's teachings arc 
those found in the Ming Taoist Canon, including the Haxqiong £*xi zhcnrcnyulu 
ih C fI i'( K VI : /i (Recorded Sayings of the Perfected Bai of Haiqiong; CT 
1307; QingXitai 19 94 .2: 119-21). the Haiqtong wendao )\ ,\ ; i il) (i!| !fj U (Anthology 
of Haiqiongs Queries on the Dao; CT 1308), the Hatqtcmg chiundao ft jfij i’O ! f) 
i( '> (Anthology of Haiqiongs Transmission of the Dao; CT 1309). and the 
Jtngyu xuanwen f; ["; (TYanqufl Remnants and Queries on the Mystery; CT 
1252). Three anthologies in the *Xtuzhen shtshu (Ten Books on the Cultivation 
of Perfection; CT 263)—i.c.. the Yulong ji - r -ii (Anthology of [the Abbey 
of) Jade Beneficence, j. 31-36). Shangqing ji J: \>*j Ul (Anthology of (the Abbey 
of] Highest Clarity .). 37-44). and Wuyi ji it Oi t i. (Anthology of [the Abbey of 
Mount] Wuyi, j. 45-52)—arc associated, respectively, with the cult centers of 
Xu Xun (in the Western Hills or ‘Xishan. Jiangxi), the Zhengyi order (Mount 
Longhu. Jiangxi), and the Lonis Wu it and Yi (Wuyi mountains. Fujian). 
A very interesting alchemical text, the *Cfumgfa danjtng (Scripture of the Elixir 
for Piercing the Jasper Heaven), is atyptcally rich in both history and doctrine 
and worth a separate study. There arc also numerous shorter texts associated 
with Bai, such as the annotated Yiisrsu jir$ (CT 99). whose compiler seems to 
have pieced together parts of Bai's ritual memorials to explain the structures 
and processes of this key text on the Thunder Ministry. In addition, the * Daofa 
huiyvan (Corpus of Taoist Ritual) contains many texts on the Thunder Rites 
that arc attributed to Bai or his disciples. 

Outside of the Ming Taoist Canon, there is also the distinctive commen¬ 
tary Daodc baozhang if) .,»' (Precious Stanzas of the Way and Its Virtue), 
which is included in the anthology of his teachings compiled by Peng Si and 
Lju Yuanchang and printed in 1x37. with a preface by the official Pan Fang B p/ 
dated 1236. Later extensions, revisions, and editions of Bai's writings include 
those by the Hongwu emperor Zhu Yuanzhang’s I iiK seventeenth son, 
*Zhu Quan (1378-1448). dated 1442. a work by the Ming scholar Lin Yousheng 
If. I] ;: with a preface by He Jigao (of :t ifl. dated 1594; one by Peng Zhu 
dated 1791; another with an 1869 preface by Xu Baoheng V«V \\ , and a recent 

compilation with a preface by Xiao Tianshi H k f i from 1969 and published 
in 1976 by a committee headed by Wang Mengyun i *<V 7?. 


Lowell SKAR 
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KiifciiJci 

Presenting the Memorial 


The term batbiao is one among several alternative terms that refer to the central 
act in Taoist ritual, the transmission of a document to heaven. At least since 
the latter pan of the Tang dynasty; it has been used typically with reference to 
the inner transmission of the document performed by the high priest (giogpng 
i'mJ Ift; alternating in this respect with the term baizhang J i,x , "presenting a 
petition"), while the most ancient term for the whole process of transmission, 
jhiingzhixng u ("sending up a petition"), has continued to be used in most 
cases to designate the total process. The most elaborate major ritual in the 
program of a classical Taoist *jiao (Offering), which includes such a transmis¬ 
sion of a document, is referred to in many places (for instance in Shanghai 
and in southern Taiwan) as /inbiao ;|*j U ("presenting the Memorial”), though 
in some places, and in many ritual manuscripts, the term dengUi baibiao > 
J 5 1 ^ ("ascending a platform to present the Memorial") is used (see Saso 
1975 * 3323-3436). In face the Jinbiao is often performed on a stage outside the 
dosed ritual area, and it not only represents the first major ritual in which the 
priests step out of this dosed area and into the public arena, but in a number 
of local traditions stands out as the dimax and structural core of the whole 
program. In southern Taiwan it consists of an elaborate ritual play, in which 
the pnests enact an audience with the Jade Sovereign (‘Yuhuang, to whom 
the Memorial is transmitted), and it is accompanied by huge displays of of¬ 
ferings to the Jade Sovereign around the stage (induding newly slaughtered 
whole pigs and sheep). 

From the perspective of the priests, however, this ritual represents in a sense 
only an outer, somewhat more theatrical and thus more "popular" sequel to the 
transmissions of documents to die supreme Taoist gods, which have already 
taken place inside the closed ritual area, in the Three Audiences (*softdu2i>). 
TTic sequence of rites that accomplishes the nansmission of the concrete 
paper document comprises the purification of the sacred area, the reading of 
the document and of a "passport" (guim !fl) which is given to the messenger 
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spirit called "official of the Memorial" (hia^uan fi ( i ) 9 the offering of three 
cups of wine to this messenger, and the circumambulation of the rttual area 
by the whole group of priests, one of whom holds the concrete document 
and takes it to the exit. In the Three Audiences (as performed in the classi¬ 
cal tradition of southern Taiwan), this ritual theatre of transmission may be 
extended with an inner transmission, that is. with the meditative journey to 
heaven in order to deliver the document to the Most High (Taishang A I ). 
performed by the high priest as he crouches on the floor of the temple and 
remains still for some ten minutes. 

Paul ANDERSEN 

1 Andersen i989-9ob. 40-47; Andersen 1990; Andersen 1995; Cedzich 1987, 
82-102; Lagerwey 1987c. 149-67; Lagerwey 1991.152-56; LU and Lagerwey 1992, 
39-44; Maruyama Hiroshi 1986a; Matsumoto Koichi 1983, 220-22; Nickerson 
1996b. 278-302; Ofuchi Ninji 1983, 336-42. Saso 1975, 3323-3436; Schippcr 1974; 
Zhang Enpu 1954 
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Baiyun guan 




Abbey of the White Clouds (Beijing) 


The Baiyun guan is the most famous Taoist abbey in present-day China. 
Founded as the Tianchang guan A & if (Abbey of Celestial Perpetuity) in 
the mid-eighth century, it was one of the state-sponsored abbeys staffed by the 
official elite Taoist clergy. From 1125 to 1215, under the Jin dynasty, it served as 
the headquarters of the Taoist administration and played a major role in the 
imperial cults. After Beijing fell to the Mongols, the abbey, then called Taiji 
gong A It* rC (Palace of the Great Ultimate), was damaged but was soon 
taken over by the *Quanzhcn patriarch *Qiu Chuji (1148-1227) and renamed 
Changchun gong 6-'A (Palace of Perpetual Spring) after his Taoist name. 
From that time to the advent of the Ming it was the seat of the Quanzhen 
patriarchy, known as tangxta |A 

After Qiu Chuji s death, his successor. *Yin Zhiping (1169-1251), built a 
memorial shrine over Qiu’s grave just cast of the Changchun gong, around 
which a contemplative community was founded under the name of Baiyun 
guan. The Changchun gong disappeared in the Ming period but the Baiyun 
guan lived on, supervised by Taoist officials who. in spite of their *Zhengyi 
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Fig. ii. Entrance arch to the Baiyun guan (Abbey of the White Clouds). Belting 
(February 1985). Photograph by Julian Pas. 


observance, maintained the abbey's prestigious tradition of Quan2hen train¬ 
ing in asceticism and meditation. In early Qing times, when the Zhengyi mo¬ 
nopoly over Taoist administration was questioned and the Quanzhen fortunes 
improved, the reformist Quanzhen monk * Wang Changyuc Q-1680) gained 
control of the place and turned it into die main center of his own ‘Longmen 
lineage, which continues to supervise the whole of Quanzhen's institutional 
life to this day. The Baiyun guan hosted a permanent community’ of monks 
(no nuns were admitted before 1978. except during oniinations), numbering 
around 200 under the late Qing and the Republic. 

The Baiyun guan as it can be visited today is not very different in shape from 
late impcnal times; only some conventual buildings have been demolished. 
How ever, the names of several halls, and the divinities they house, have changed 
since its reopening. The nordi-south axis passes through the main gates and 
the hall of the tutelary god. One then successively enters the Yiihuang dian 
k *;» V*} (Pavilion of the Jade Sovereign), the Laolu tang £ >!' y (Hall of the 
Discipline of the Elders), the Qiuzu dian Ii; Hi & (Pavilion of Patriarch Qiu), 
and a multistoricd building on the second floor of which is the Sanqing dian 
; \?\ H .2 (Pavilion of the Three Clarities). An unusual feature for a Taoist abbey 
is that the main hall, where the community holds its twice-daily office, is not 
a Sanqing dian but the Laolu tang, which is actually devoted to the Quanzhen 
patriarchs; a similar configuration is also seen in Shenyang's ftRJ (Liaoning) 
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Taiqing gong * , .7 A (Palace of Great Clarity). where the main hall is devoted 
to Laezi. There arc several halls for a host of divinities both on the sides and 
in the two smaller axes to the cast and west of the main axis. 

A delightful garden is located in the rear of the abbey, which also hosts the 
ordination platform (see fig. 75). During the Qing period, the Baiyun guan was 
the most important of some twenty Quanzhen ordination centers throughout 
the country. The abbey gathered novices who—after three years of preliminary 
tutelage in a temple or a hereditary cloister—underwent an extremely harsh, 
sometimes fatal, training lasting one hundred days, later reduced to fifty-three. 
The novices then passed examinations on Taoist classics, poetry, and precepts, 
and finally received ordination. Some of the later oniination registers arc still 
extant. The last oniination was held in 19x7 but the practice began anew, on 
a reduced scale, in 1994. During the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
groups of about 200 candidates were oniained on average every four years. 


Ordinations and religious life. Ordinations made the abbot of the Baiyun guan— 
who usually, although not necessarily, was also an ordination master (ilsl ti 
t i )l|i)—an important public figure. Some abbots, however, were prominent 
in their own right, like Gao Rentong ‘(if'(1841-1907) who lectured on 
meditation and longevity techniques to large audiences, especially to artists 
and actors. Such charismatic figures helped to maintain the insutution's vital¬ 
ity in a deteriorating political situation. The position of abbot was not filled 
during the 1940s. while the prior An Shitin fe |t| gave a bad reputation to 
his institution and was burned on a pyre in 1946. That was the last dramatic 
application of the severe rules of the abbey. The Baiyun guan w*as dosed for 
many years but was rather well protected. It still houses a fine collection of 
documents, indudmg Ming and Qing liturgical paintings that have been par¬ 
tially published. Today the abbey is the scat of the Chinese Taoist Association 
(•Zhongguo daojiao xiehuL see fig. 90). 

The importance of the Baiyun guan for our knowledge of Taoist monastic 
institutions is based on the information collected by two Japanese scholars. 
Oyanagi Shigeta in the late 1920s and the Tendai monk Yoshioka Yoshitoyo in 
the early 1940s. Both lived in the abbey, cultivated friendship w f ith the monks, 
and gained access to internal documents. Their monographs together give 
by far the most detailed information available on any Taoist abbey, including 
rules, list of residents, ritual activities, and training. 

Besides its insututional aspect, the Baiyun guan has ahvays been a focus of 
religious life in Beijing. It was visited especially from the first to the nineteenth 
day of the first lunar month, the date of Qiu Chuji's birthday. It used to be 
said that on that day the immortal Qiu comes back to earth. Local as well 
as w’andcring Taoists from the whole country w'ould gather on the abbey's 
grounds, make merry, and hope for an encounter. The festival has existed since 
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the Yuan period, and from the mid-1990s the Baiyun guan has begun again to 
attract large crowds for the New Year festival. 

Vinrenr GOOSSAERT 
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bajing 

Eight Effulgences 


On the cosmological Icvd, the term bajing refers to eight astral bodies; the 
sun, the moon, the five planets and the Northern Dipper Cbcidou). These 
celestial HWijing ?|* ! (outer effulgences) arc related to the eight sectors of 
the world, the eight nodal days of the year (bajic A K5, namely, equinoxes, 
solstices, and the first day of each season), and the eight trigrams (*frqgiui). On 
the human level, the neijing f*J i;' (inner effulgences) arc various sets of eight 
inner divinities who play a prominent role in *Shangqing texts, but have also 
been included in Taoist ritual. 

According to *Lingbao sources, the Three Pneumas (sanqt </.; see ‘santtan 
and ituruut) generated twenty-four Jing (with each pneuma issuing eight jing). 
while the nine Great Heavens generated seventy-two jing (with each heaven 
issuing eight jing). The seventy-two Jing of Lingbao correspond to the seventy- 
two celestial deities of the 'Dadong zhcnjtng. the main Shangqing scripture; 
this group increases to seventy-four with the Original Father (Yuanfu l '£) 
and the Mysterious Mother (Xuanmu £ x ;). The seventy-two deities are ar¬ 
ranged into three sets—higher, middle, and lower—each of which is related 
to a set of eight inner divinities. 

The twenty-four jing of the body are both deities and luminescent points, 
and are also arranged into three sets of eight- TTicsc twenty-four )tng arc re¬ 
lated to the twenty-four pneumas (*<p) of the year (the jicqi if '* % or "energy 
nodes." each of which presides on fifteen days) and the twenty-four zodiacal 
constellations. During meditation practices, the adept merges them into a 
single deity who carries him to the heavens. They arc further conceived as 
openings or gates within the body through which the divine pneumas go in 
and out. 
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The eight ring also play an important role in methods aimed at releasing the 
mortal knots in the embryo (Robinct 1993,139-43). These knots are congenital 
germs of death located in the body since its conception, and arc the negative 
counterparts of the )ing. They appear in the eighth month of gestation when 
the pneuma of the Qingming ' $1. the Clear and Luminous heaven, descends 
into the body. In contrast, the eightfing symbolize the totality of the innumer¬ 
able corporeal deities, and have the appearance of young boys whose height, 
clothes, and names arc specified in the texts. One method described in the 
•Ctyi jing consists in having the Three Original Pure Ladies (Sansu yuanjun 
n- )t f t) summon these spirits in three groups of eight—the first within 
the Purple Chamber [zifang <1? fij) in the brain, the second within the heart, 
and the thini within the Gate of the Vital Force (•mlngmrn) in the abdomen. 
The upper group is related to Heaven, the lower one to Earth, and the central 
one to Emptiness. The Imperial Lord (Dijun fy { t) makes knots on three red 
threads, eight for each group. Then the bd/ing untie them and the threads flare 
up in a great fire that consumes the knots as well the practitioner s whole 
body. 

Finally the baitng arc also carriages of light that transport the deities through 
the heavens. In this instance they arc the luminous counterpart of the Iuism \ 
*1 (eight purities), which arc carriages of clouds (sec *Basu 

Isabelle ROBINET 
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Bao Jmg 


(or. .Nii*) 


?-ca. 330; zi: Taixuan x & 


Baojing, whose place of birth is unknown, was a descendant of Bao Xuan ft? 

and Bao Yong f\ A;, two senior officers of the Former and Later Han dy¬ 
nasties. He began his career as a minor dvil servant in Nanyang tlj P.i (Henan) 
but was promoted to the post of Governor of Nanhai tijr. (Guangdong) 
in 313. under the Western Jin dynasty. In 320 he left his office and retired to 
Jurong t v orDanyang ; (near Nanjing, Jiangsu). According to different 
records, he was buried in the Luofu Mountains (*Luofu shan. Guangdong) or 
at Shizigang {j y (Jiangsu). 
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Taoist tradition makes Bao the recipient of several eariy doctrinal and 
textual legacies. He reportedly began his Taoist instruction in 318 with the im¬ 
mortal # Yin Changsheng. who gave him the Tiiixiuin Yin SJimg/ii K #Pi 'I- f J 
(Yin Sheng's Talisman of Great Mystery), a script enabling adepts to achieve 
'shift (release from the corpse). According to another tradition, *Zuo Ci gave 
Bao the 'Wuyuc zhenxing ru (Charts of the Real forms of the Five Peaks) and 
alchemical writings. Bao also met *Gc Hong, became his father-in-law and 
his master in alchemy, and transmitted to him a version of the •SanJiUiirtg 
*C 7 \ (Script of the Three Sovereigns) that Bao had received while meditating 
in a cave. Finally, *Shangqing sources claim that Bao was the master of Xu 
Mai ;) \!§ (300-548). one of the recipients of the revelations of 364-70 (see 
•YangXi). 

Grtgpire ESPESSET 

Lj Chen Fcilong 1980.64-69.124-26; Chen Guofu 1963,76; Ofuchi Ninji 1991. 
51&-52 (= 1964. II7-35); Roblnct 19&4. r. 9-19 
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baojuan 

“precious scrolls'’ 


Baojuan is the traditional name for a form of vernacular religious literature 
associated with popular Buddhist preaching and the syncrctist religious sects so 
often deemed heterodox by the Ming and Qing dynasties. A baojuan is usually a 
lengthy prosimetric (alternating prose and verse) narrative meant to be recited 
or sung in a private or public group setting. While aspects of the baojuan style 
became sufficiently fixed to identify a large corpus of such texts, there arc still 
many variations among these texts. Buddhist themes predominate, yet there 
arc a few distinctly Taoist baojiutn as well as more subtle Taoist influences on 
a medium that generally interwove the Three Teachings. 

Precious scrolls and Taoism. Rooted in the lay-oriented Buddhist texts found in 
•Dunhuang, especially the eighth- to tenth-century Mditwen ’£ (transforma¬ 
tion texts) and jiang jtngn'en iifj ?y £ (lecturing on the surra texts), the cariicst 
baofuan were probably wntten by Buddhist clergy in the interests of universal 
salvation (*pudu\ The earliest extant list of baojuan . the Wcnvri hiding Taishan 
shengen jieguo baojuan •; • i [-')'}. & l i>: ff (Precious Scroll on the 
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Fruits of the Profound Foundation of Lofty Immovable Mount Tai; ca. 1509) 
by Luo Qing t: (144J-1527). mentions a Xiangshan juan f} ill *7 (Scroll of 
the Fragrant Mountain; later editions use Xiangshan baojuan). which tells the 
story of Guanyin . ( j (Avalokitesvara), and rkcjinkang Kityimn zuozheng 
> 11 U' & I 1 : (Testimony to the Precious Scroll on the Diamond Sutra). Luo 
Qing. a lay Buddhist who founded die Luojtao Si or Luo Teaching (also 
known as \Miwei jiao I'l or Teaching of Non-action), adopted the baojuan 

style for his own collected teachings, known as the Wulu liner i ✓; |IU (Five 
Books in Six Fascicles), where he cited many cariier baojuan. His teachings 
were a vernacular presentation of a distinctly popular, syncretic Buddhist 
millcnarianism. Taoist terms, such as *wuwc 1 (non-acdon), were given Bud¬ 
dhist interpretations (for instance, turning inward to restore the Buddha-mind 
within) that helped to popularize them and to expand the ideas they invoked 
beyond more canonical Taoist or Buddhist referents. (For more details on Luo 
Qing and the Wubu liner, see the entry •ftiixui/imw.) 

This use of Taoist terminology is true for other sectarian baojuan. such as 
the Fo shuohuangji jicguo baojuan ffl; #1 ‘1! fv & •*' ff ft (Precious Scroll Spoken 
by the Buddha on the Results of the August Ultimate; 1450), which predated 
Luos books and includes references to the noumcnal world (*xionruin) and 
the Golden Elixir (*)indan). Presenting itself as a new and ultimate revelation, 
thereby subordinating all other teachings and scriptures, the Fo shuo kudng/i 
evoked themes found in both Taoist and Buddhist scriptural precedents. For 
example, the Buddha is presented as giving an oral teaching from his famous 
seat on top of Vulture Peak that reveals a new path (full of obscure alchemical 
images) to salvation (understood as immortality) In a newly revealed heaven 
(the Hongluo oan SI Si: K. or Red Canopy Heaven). Scholars also find Taoist 
themes in the Huangji findan jtuhan zhtngnn gutzhen huanxtang baojuan *i! 
*(\ i; IT* l\M iK f«: At 1: r £ (Precious Scroll on the Golden Elixir and 
Nine-Leaved Lotus of the August Ultimate for Correcting Belief, Restoring 
Perfection, and Returning to Ones TYuc Home; 152}). which may be based on 
the Fo shuo huangji. as well as the Gu Fo Tianzhen kaozheng longhua baojuan ; 1 

V % J; f\\. t U ?r. (Precious Scroll on the Old Buddha "Heavenly Perfec¬ 
tion" Confirming the Dr-agon Flower; 1654). 

While arguing that one of the oldest baojuan. the ft? rltuo Yangsht guiriu 
hongluo Huaxian go baojuan ffe Jg ft ft -4SI 0 It 'illJR tt & (Precious Scroll 
Spoken by the Buddha on Madame Yang's Ghostly Embroidered Red Canopy 
and "Song of the TYansformed Immortal") of the Jin-Yuan period, was written 
by Buddhist clergy, Ma Xisha (1986.1994) suggests that it combined Buddhism. 
Taoism and Confucianism in ways that prefigured one of the main effects of 
the baojuan. namely, their role as a prime medium for diffusing fundamental 
Taoist ideas throughout Chinese culture. In them, Taoist mythology, notions 
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of inner alchemy Cnexdan), and the 9 zhai and rituals joined with Chan 
Buddhist influence to give nsc to a very influential model of self-cultivation 
that shaped the new forms of popular religiosity seen in the sects of the late 
Ming, such as the Huangtian dao .*»•?• (Way of Yellow Heaven) and Hong- 
yang jiao 31 W' (Teaching of Red Yang) sects to mention just two among 
many. 

Styles and tketr classification* Various classification schemes have been used to 
try to understand the history of shifts in the style and content of baejuan. In 
general, they are divided into two types associated with two stages: first, early 
Buddhist and sectarian baejuan dating from the fifteenth to early eighteenth 
century; and later baojuan, dating from the mid-eighteenth century to the 
present, which were more secular, moralistic, literary and entertaining. The 
more sotcriological vision of the cariy baojuan included relatively orthodox 
Buddhist figures like Guanyin, Mulian H i'( f and Xuanzang fe as well as 
so-called heterodox sectarian teachings concerning the Unborn Venerable 
Mother (Wusheng Laomu H If). Later baojuan narratives, however, drew 

more heavily on figures from popular culture, such as the Confucian paragon 
of incorruptible officialdom, Sir Bao (Baogong [}). , i.c., Bao Zheng .’i |£. 

999-1062; 5 B 813-52). or the heavily Taoicizcd Stove God ( # Zaoshcn). or the 
renowned Seven Perfected (ifizficn t’l; sec table 17) of •Quanzhen. While 
many early baejuan follow rather distinctive formulas for beginning and ending 
the narrative and frequently used the term baejuan in their titles, this is less 
true of later examples, which took on more features associated with morality* 
books (•shiiruJiu) and spirit-w’riting texts (sec 

One important reason for this general shift in the style of baejuan was in¬ 
creased government repression of sectarian activity and confiscation of their 
scriptures, especially in the Qing dynasty. The collection of confiscated sectarian 
scnpturcs cited by Huang Yupian b\ (! Rf (fl. 1830-40) in his careful refutations 
of their teachings (Pexic xiangfiian (Vi W,;1 : 1854* with three further studies 

by 1841) makes dear that the millcnarian revelations and unorthodox deincs 
of sectarian baojuan were prime examples of the type of teachings considered 
dangerous by die government, though Huang also attacks one baejuan s Taoist 
interpretation of the self in alchemical terms. It is not surprising, given both 
the popularity of the genre and its official proscription, that eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century’ publishers in southern China began printing baojuan with 
safer themes—although die private production and circulation of religious 
baejuan never really ceased. Today it is estimated that more than seven to eight 
hundred different editions of baojuan survive, of which two-thirds focus on 
general moral exhortation while one-third reflect more particularistic sectar¬ 
ian doctrines. 


Catherine BELL 
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1986; Ma Xisha 1994; Ovcrmycr 1976.17^-86; Ovcrmycr 1985, Ovcrmycr 1999; 
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Baopu zi 

Book of the Master Who Embraces Simplicity 

•Gc Hong's (283-343) BiiopM zi is divided into Inner Chapters ("Ncipian * f ‘ u:, 
CT 118s), mainly devoted to descriptions and comments concerning religious 
practices, and Outer Chapters (“Waipian" fyJB. CT 1187). dealing with the 
"discourses of the literati" (rushuo U, Y)- Originally independent, since the 
Ming period the two parts have often been printed together. Many Western 
scholars, however, conventionally apply the title Bdtfpu zi to the Inner Chapters 
only. This part of Gc Hong’s woik has frequently been seen in the past as the 
main textual source for early medieval Taoism. Studies published in the last two 
decades have challenged this view, showing that the text is not a Taoist scripture 
and revealing the intent underlying its composition: glorifying the religious and 
ritual legacy of Jiangnan I ;}j (the region south of the low'cr Yangzi River), 
emphasizing the supenonty of certain traditions over others, and enhancing 
their prestige among the social elite to w’hich Gc Hong belonged. 

Although the contents of the Baepu zi arc not arranged according to a definite 
plan, some chapters focus on specific themes. Chapter 1. in particular, consists 
of a poetical description of the Dao as Mystery (•xudn), the unknowable Ongin 
of being. Chapter 2 deals with immortals and immortality. Chapters 4.11, and 
16 arc mainly devoted to alchemy (Nvizbiait). Chapter 17 desenbes practices 
for avoiding the dangers that one may meet while living in retirement, from 
the bites of poisonous animals to visions of demons. Chapter 18 is devoted 
to meditation techniques. Chapter 19 contains a tribute to Gc Hong's master, 
•Zheng Yin, and a list of about two hundred texts and about sixty talismans 
(•fu) that were part of the religious heritage of southeastern China in the 
third and the fourth centuries. 

Thr "miner arts ." According to Gc Hong, three groups of texts represented the 
traditions of Jiangnan in his time. The first includes the •Sunkiunig wen (Script 
of the Three Sovereigns), the * Wuyuc zhcnxxng tu (Charts of the Real Fbrms 
of the Five Peaks), and associated writings; the second, the *Taiqing scriptures 
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on the elixirs; the third, the texts dealing with the meditation practices of 
Guanling the One (*sh<)Myt). At the lower end of this spectrum of traditions, 
Gc Hong places a broad group of practitioners whom he calls the “coarse and 
rustic masters of methods" (ziitvct daosht v'• )u if* I ; Wang Ming 1985,14,259). 
They arc associated with the "minor arts'* (xiaoshu 'J'ttf)# which in Gc Hong's 
view include healing methods, longevity techniques, divination, and magic. 
Gc Hong deems these practices to be inadequate for avoiding harm caused by 
demons and spints. Herbal drugs, in particular, only confer long life although 
they help to heal "internal ailments'’ (nriji (>i), they leave one subjected to 
external evil influences, including those of demonic origin (13.24$). 

Nourishing Lift . As described by Gc Hong, the practices of Nourishing Life 
( A ydngsficng) mainly consist in breathing, gymnastics (‘ddoyinh and sexual 
techniques (*fangzhong shu: 6.124). Gc Hong’s view of these disciplines is con¬ 
densed in a question. "Can the Dao really be nothing more than the pursuit of 
nourishing lifc?^ (1B.327). Accordingly, he qualifies these techniques as inferior 
or ancillary to alchemy, and as merely granting freedom from illness (15.271). 
Hie object of his criticism is the belief that one can practice them as the sole 
way to attain immortality. A dear example is his evaluation of the sexual 
techniques, whose benefits do not exceed those of the “minor arts": ‘Among 
the arts of Yin and Yang (i.c., the sexual practices), the best ones can heal the 
lesser illnesses, and the next ones help one avoid becoming depleted. Since 
their pnndplcs have inherent limits (qi li 21 you ;i j: FI! I fi A G). how could 
they confer divine immortality, prevent calamities, and bring about happi¬ 
ness?" ( 6 .129) Like the ingestion of herbal drugs, therefore, the techniques of 
Nourishing Life afford benefits, but they arc not the same as those that only 
the higher practices can grant. 

Alchemy and meditation . In Gc Hong's view; alchemy and meditation represent 
the culmination of the search for transcendence. Ingesting elixirs enables an 
adept to obtain immortality, communicate with the gods, and expd the nox¬ 
ious spirits. As for meditation. Gc Hong distinguishes between two types of 
meditation on the One, which he calls Guarding the Authentic One (shou ihenyx 
f fi . or jficuyi for short) and Guarding the Mysterious One xuanyi 
S ), respectively (j . 18). Guarding the Authentic One consists in visualizing 
the features that the One takes within the human being as an inner deity, while 
Guarding the Mysterious One makes it possible to multiply one's shape into 
"several dozen" or even "one thousand" replicas of oneself (ubiquity), or hide 
it altogether (invisibility). Beyond their differences, however, the two methods 
afford identical benefits, which arc the same as those gained by ingesting the 
elixirs. On the one hand. Guarding the Authentic One gives access to the 
divine worid "If you guard the One and preserve the Authentic {cunzhen {{ 
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ft), you will be able to communicate with the gods" <18.324). On the other 
hand. Guarding the Authentic One confers protection against demons and 
other ominous entities: "In the shrine of a demon, in a mountain forest, in a 
land infested by a plague, within a tomb, in a marsh inhabited by tigers and 
wolves, or in the dwelling of snakes, if you guard the One without distraction 
all evils will be expelled; but tf you forget to guard the One even for a single 
moment, the demons will harm you" (18.325). Similarly, the purpose of guard¬ 
ing the Mysterious One is to obtain control of gods and demons: "You will be 
able to sec all the numina of heaven and the spirits of earth, and to summon 
all the deities of the mountains and the rivers." (18.326) 

The Biiepu zt and the history of Taoism. The above reading of the contents of the 
Baopu 21 is supported by the author s own statements, and is consistent with the 
main features of the religious traditions of third- and fourth-century Jiangnan. 
Gc Hang’s wish to incorporate fragments of different bodies of doctrine and 
practice into his work, however, gives rise to some contradictions within the 
text. Part of them may be due to the presence of quotations or summaries 
from sources belonging to different traditions that arc not acknowledged as 
such (to give one example, virtually the whole of chapter 17 appears to be 
built on quotations from earlier texts). Others may be due to Gc Hong's dis¬ 
taste for a systematic approach. Nonetheless, Gc Hong s testimony deserves 
attention as a valuable overview of the religious traditions of Jiangnan just 
before the Way of the Celestial Masters (*Tianshi dao) spread to that area, 
soon followed by the *Shangqing and *Lingbao revelations. From this point 
of view, the Baopu 21 documents important links between the carbcr and later 
history of Taoism (Bokenkamp 1983). as it also does for medicine and other 
fields (Murakami Yoshimi 1981; Harper 1998,173-83). 

The information provided by Gc Hong on local practices, beliefs, and 
teachings is therefore useful to better appreciate earlier and later sources that 
originated in the same area. These sources, in turn, arc often essential to fully 
understand individual passages of the Bdopa zt and the rcbgious perspectives 
of its author. 

Fabnzio PREGADIQ 

LJ Bokenkamp 1983: Campany 2002, 1-97; Che 1999 (part, trans.). Chen 
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Baoshcng dadi 

Great Emperor Who Protects Lite 


Baoshcng dadi is the title of a regional deity of southern Fujian province. 
His hagiography identities him as a physician by the name of Wu Tao U 
(979-1036). a native of the village of Baijiao * 1 iV! near the port city of Amoy 
(Xiamen l ,f |). Having gained fame for his miraculous cures, after his death 
the local people began to worship his spirit in continued hope for his heal¬ 
ing efficacy. Baijiao and the neighboring village of Qingjiao ,'j 41 ! became 
the earliest centers of his cult, which soon spread widely across southern 
Fujian. The new deity, however, always retained a close affinity with his 
native Tongan district RJ *ic 9 f.» and was earned by Tongan emigrants beyond 
the bonders of Fujian to other parts of continental China, to Taiwan, and to 
Southeast Asia. Hundreds of temples dedicated to him arc active to the present 
day. 

While strictly speaking a popular rather than a Taoist deity. Baosheng dadi 
adopted more and more Taoist characteristics as his cult spread. The earliest 
sources contain some hints of possible Taoist inclinations on the part of Wu 
Tao, but most of his cxplicidy Taoist features arc later accretions to his hagi¬ 
ography. Examples of such features include certain Taoist themes in the deity's 
legend, Taoist rituaLs performed at his temples, his *Shcnxiao Taoist derived 
title, and the senpeure composed for his cult, all of which serve to imprint a 
Taoist identity on a popular deity*, without ever completely absorbing it into 
the Taoist pantheon. 

Philip CLART 

Li Dean 1993.61-^7; Lin Guoping and Peng Wenyu 1993.217-39; Qing Xitai 
1994 . V Schlppcr 1990 
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Basu jing 

Afil 

Scripture ot the Eight Pure Ladies 


The Basu are carriages of clouds for the divinities, the Yin countcipart of 
the *bajtng (Eight Effulgences) which are Yang carriages of light. The same 
term also denotes eight female divinities. The scripture that concerns them 
belongs to the original 'Shangqing revelations, and is divided into two 
parts in the current Taoist Canon: the Basu zkcnftng >\ A i'lSc (Authentic 
Scripture of the Eight Pure Ladies: CT 426) and the Basu zhenjingfushi rtyuc 
huanghua juc A tT §? If* ft 11 *1 0 V i: 'ti (Authentic Senpeure of the Eight 
Pure Ladies and Instructions on the Absorption of the August Efflores¬ 
cences of the Sun and the Moon, CT 1523). Both teats belong to the group 
of Shangqing writings that teach how to follow the yearly and monthly 
journeys of the Sun and the Moon across the sky in order to ingest their es¬ 
sences. These meditation exercises play an important role in the Shangqing 
practices and vision of the world, and parts of them were included in later 
rituals. 

The Basu zkcnftng consists of three main sections. The first describes ex¬ 
ercises to visualize the divinities of the planets and absorb their light. The 
second is a rite to call upon the divinities of the planets and ask them to erase 
ones name from the registers of death (stji it Jft). This rite complements 
a similar one addressed to the divinities of the Northern Dipper Cbeidou) 
described in the ‘Jtuzhen zkongjing. The third section focuses on two meth¬ 
ods to pacify the Jtun souls (see m hun and po) and expel the Three Corpses 
(sanshi: see 9 sanshi and jiucJumg); it also contains a list of Shangqing texts 
arranged into four classes according to the spiritual ranks granted by their 
practice. 

The Fushi nyuc huanghua fuc teaches how to absorb the essences of the Sun 
and the Moon by ingesting water previously exposed to their rays. It contains 
several talismans (*fu): two for Yin and Yang, two for the Sun and the Moon, 
and one for each of the Eight Pure Ladies. Then it describes the rite of the 
Xiuutmu kijwn £ BtAfft (Eight Tablets of the Mysterious Mother), which 
consists in visualizing divinities who ride in carriages of light (j\ng •) and 
clouds (su A) on the eight nodal days of the year (bajtc A (ft * i c., equinoxes, 
solstices, and the first day of each season), which arc related in turn to the 
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eight directions of the worid (the lumen or Eight Gates). The adept asks these 
deidcs to let him ascend with them to heaven. 

Isabelle ROBINET 
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baxian 

aMUi 

Eight Immortals 


The names of individuals counted as the Eight Immortals changed over the 
yeare. In Du Fu's ft ill ( 7 **- 70 ) “Song of the Eight Immortals of the Winccup" 
("Yinzhong baxian ge" ft; /kfiL ’K), a humorous depiction of eight inebri¬ 
ates. the Eight Immortals arc listed as *Hc Zhizhang, Li Jin Li Shizhi 

‘ >'■; '£, Cui Zongzhi f \[ ;J; Z . Su Jin A fi. Li Bai V f 1 (Li Bo), Zhang Xu 
rli HU • and Jiao Sui it 1 v. According to the cariy Song Taipingguangfi Aw J 14 
iVtl (Extensive Records of the Taiping Xingguo Reign Period; j. 214), a picture 
called “The Eight Immortals." painted by Zhang Suqing *jR nvHF. a Taoist 
master from Mount Qingchcng (‘Qingchcng shan, Sichuan), included Li Er 
Y 1 f (Le.. Laozi}, ‘Rong Cheng, Dong Zhongshu V ‘Zhang Daoling, 
Yan Junping if!* (sec *Yan Zun), Li Babai } \ f] (see ‘Lijia dao). Fan 
Changshou • \i if; . and Ge Yonggui . .•*». These were the so-called 'Eight 
Immortals of Sichuan." Clcariy there was more than one group known as 
the Eight Immortals. Perhaps the most famous was that which formed in the 
Yuan period and became well known at a popular level in the Ming period 
(see fig. 22): Han Zhongli If i ll if?. ‘Zhang Guolao, Han Xiangzi V. iH: f . Li 
Tieguai lit A), Cao Guojiu , *<] ! /J, ‘Lti Dongbin, Lan Caihe ft? 1 . and 
He xiangu fnf fill i/j (Immortal Maiden He). 

With the exception of Li Tieguai. whose background is uncertain. Han 
Zhongli and the others in this later group all have some form of personal 
history. Han Zhongli was ‘Zhongli Quan. whose biography is in the ‘Jinltan 
zhengzongfi (Records of the Correct Lineage of the Golden Lotus), compiled 
by Qin Zhi’an t le (n88-1244) and containing the biographies of the Five 
Patriarchs (wiizm ti. fii) and the Seven Real Men (or Perfected, qxzhcn I; i\; 
see table 17) of die ‘Quanzhen school. Here he is considered the second pa¬ 
triarch. having received the teachings from the first. Donghua dijun li TvijY 
! \ (Imperial Lord of Eastern Florescence, see ‘Wang Xuanfu). He lived for 
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more than five hundred years, from 
the Later Han to the Tang dynasty, 
before gaining immortality. Zhang 
Guolao was Zhang Guo * 5 £ 1 V;, a 
*fangshi (master of methods) who 
lived dunng the Tang dynasty, and his 
biography is included in the fangshi 
records in both versions of the His¬ 
tory of the Tang Dynasty. He is said to 
have been invited from his abode in 
Hengzhou ((Hebei) to court by 
Tang Xuanzong (r. 712-56) and there 
performed a number of magical arts. 

His age ts not known, and so he is 
given the appellation Lao £ (Elder). 

Han Xiangzi is said by some to have 
been Han Xiang CiV. nephew of 
the Tang literary figure. Han Yu V 
V.i (768-824; 1C 397 - 40 ). The follow¬ 
ing story is taken front the Qingsiui 
)i .'f i: ; *1! (Anthology of the Green 
Latticed Window) in the "Divine Im¬ 
mortals" ("Shenxian* & I1I1) section of the Shihua zonggui .) ,fn ’ ';! (General 
Compendium of Poetry Criticism). One time, when Han Xiang was scooping 
up earth in front of his unde Han Yu and placing it in a tray, two beautif ul 
flowers suddenly bloomed, and between the two the following verse appeared 
in golden letters: 

Clouds veil the Qinling range. 

where is your home? 

Deep snow has doted the Lan Pan: 

the hones will go no further 

It is said that this was used within a poem composed by Han Yu at the Lan Pass 
(Languan If) ) after he had been demoted to Chaozhou ,\v| If (Guangdong). 
Cao Guojiu was the younger brother of Empress Cao (Cao huanghou OV 
Vi ), wife of Song Renzong (r 1022-63). LU Dongbin w r as the second Quanzhen 
patriarch after Zhongli Quan. Lan Caihe's biography can be found in Shen 
Fens ft ft/ *X« xxanzhuan (Sequel to Biographies of Immortals). He dressed 
in a tattered blue gown, and wore a boot on only one foot, leaving the other 
bare. In summer he wore padding under his robe, and in winter slept in the 
snow, while his body gave off steam. He was always drunk. He sang songs 
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accompanying himself on castanets. begging his way through the town. His 
sex is obscure and in later umes he was portrayed on the stage as a woman. 
Talcs of He xiangu arc found in many places; according to Zhao Daoyi's ifj 
if* zhcnxuin tuiao tongfian (Comprehensive Mirror of Perfected Im¬ 

mortals and Those Who Embodied the Dao through the Ages; Houji U_. 
5 . 8 a-b), she was the daughter of He Tai ' of Zengchcng in Guang¬ 
zhou (Canton). She was instructed by a divine person in a dream to prepare 
a “Powder of mica" (yunmu fen , f ; * i; #) and ingest it; in the reign of Tang 
Zhongzong (r &H4,705-10) she gained immortality. 

Probably contributing gready to the renowrn of this particular group of 
Eight Immortals was the devotion extended to Zhongli Quan and LU Dongbin 
as patnarchs of the Quanzhen older, and the depiction of He xiangu as a stu¬ 
dent of Lii Dongbin. As the Eight Immortals became more and more popular, 
they were featured in plays, novels, and paintings; stones such as ‘ The Eight 
Immortals Crossing the Sea" ("Baxian guohai" /k. fill Kj i ; i) and "The Eight 
Immortals of Turquoise Pond Assembly Celebrate Longevity" ("Yaochi hui 
baxian qingshou~ iff, \ *, li ® ) became widely known. 

YOSHIKAWA Tadao 
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Northern Emperor 


When Taoists elaborated their mythical geography during the first centuries 
ce, they placed Bcidi. the Northern Emperor, at the head of Mount ‘Fengdu 
and made him the supreme sovereign of the kingdom of the dead. In this role, 
Bcidi runs a giant administration including judges, officials, henchmen, and 
all the dead w r ho have repented and arc enrolled in the infernal bureaucracy 
accoitling to their former status and prestige in the world of the living. 

For *Tao Hongjing. Bcidi is similar to Yanluo |MJ Hi (Yama. the king of the 
Buddhist hells; •Zhertgotf. 15.2a). but he also is associated with the Northern 
Dipper (•freufptt). Bcidi plays, therefore, essential roles as director of destiny at 
both extremities of the axis mumii, heaven and hell. Otherwise his identity is 


uncertain; in particular, he docs not seem to be directly related to Xuanwu g 

(Dark Warrior), nor to his successor, Xuantianshangdi . . K . i' (Highest 
Emperor of the Dark Heaven), who became popular during the Tang period 
and was venerated as the patron saint of the ruling houses of the Song and 
Ming dynasties (see under 4 Zhcnwu). 

A long liturgical and cxorcistic tradition developed around the myth of 
Beidi during the Six Dynasties, in the wake of Taoist apocalyptic eschatology. 
Adepts—especially those associated with the 'Shangqing school—practiced 
the “Northern Emperor's Method of Killing Demons" (Beidi iJuagui zhi fa ifi : 

*U _L ), a meditation technique accompanied by recitations of the names 
of the Six Palaces of Fengdu (see *santian and Ituitan) and the Tianpeng spell 
(‘Tianpeng zfciw). Communal cxorcistic rituals addressed to Beidi were also 
performed at that time. Later, under the Tang and the Five Dynasties, exor¬ 
cists adhering to Beidi“s cult entered the official ranks of the Taoist clerical 
system with the tide of Taoists of the Northern Emperor s Great Mystery 
(Bridi laixuan Jamhi _L K £ id * ). It is probably at this time that the great 
summa of Beidi“s tradition w f as composed. This text, entided Taishang Yuan- 
shi tianzun jIiuj Beidi fumo shenzhau mtaajing h /t 4 :i K i'f ,j£JL tfr iK '‘r. W 
Ti OWvT (Wondrous Scripture of Divine Spells of the Northern Emperor for 
Suppressing Demons. Spoken by the Highest Celestial Worthy of Onginal 
Commencement; CT 1412). is a large collection of apotropaic recipes and 
cxorcistic rites. 

The major cxorcistic schools of the Song period, such as the 4 Tianxin 
zhengfa. renewed Beidi“s tradition. The voluminous fourteenth-century 4 Daofa 
huiyuan (Corpus of Taoist Ritual) includes no less than thirteen chapters 
(j. 156-68) related to the practices of this tradioon. gathered under the utic 
Skungifing TianpengJunto da fa J; jfj y *f f Ac SV: A iA (Great Rites of Tianpeng 
for Suppressing Demons According to the Highest Clarity Tradition). The 
tradition was continued, at least through the Ming dynasty, by the Celestial 
Masters of Mount Longhu ( 4 Longhu shan, Jiangxi), who were well known 
for their cxorcistic skills. 

Christine MOLUER 
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Northern Dipper 


Since early limes, the Northern Dipper (Ursa Major 1 ) has played a fundamental 
role in Chinese official and religious life, due to its importance in the astro- 
calcndncal calculations and its mighty apotropaic powers. The basic features of 
its roles in Taoism arc already apparent in the Han period: in the Shift (Records 
of the Historian, y 27. trans. Chavannes 1895-1905* 3 : 339 - 4 $). the Dipper is 
associated with the pole star as the heavenly center of the world, and is the 
residence of the Great One (*Taiyi); its rotation divides the world into the Nine 
Palaces Cjiugpngy The Dipper, therefore, rules over Heaven and Earth and 
symbolizes the complex unity of the cosmos. Its earthly counterpart is Mount 
•Kunlun, the axis of the world. Within the human body, the Dipper ts located 
in its three centers—at the level of the head, the heart, and the nave!—and 
is related to the Three Ones (*sanyi). It is also associated with the spleen, the 
organ related to Soil and the Center in the ‘waxing pattern. Since the color 
of Soil is yellow, alchemical texts call the Dipper the “yellow star" (Jtuungxing 
(4 V), and one of its synonyms is Yellow Dame (haangpo fc\ •&). 

However, the Dipper lies in the North and thus symbolizes the Origin, 
which embraces beginning and end and subsumes both Yin and Yang. Many 
terms used to describe the Dipper give it the qualities of the Origin and pivot 
of the universe, and the days of the "return to the Origin” (hutyuan (*J »u ) arc 
consecrated to it. The Dipper therefore has a double nature: it is linked with 
life and death and is associated with the idea of passage, and also divides good 
from evil and grants punishments and rewards. All the symbols that represent 
the connection between unity and multiplicity are closely related to it. 

The Dipper consists of nine stars, number 9 being that of the Great Yang 
(taming ^ ) and of totality. Four stars arc located in the scoop, three in the 

handle, and two are invisible (see fig. 23). The latter, called Fu hi) and Bi i»i. arc 
its assistants. Those who can see them, under stria conditions of purity, enjoy 
a life span of several hundred years. Each star is inhabited by divinities, and 
encloses a paradise similar to those in the Moon and Sun. Acconling to some 
texts, the nine stars have counterparts which form another invisible constel¬ 
lation surrounding the first one. These nine supplementary stars illuminate 
the Dipper; they arc the cclcstial-Yang and earthly-Yin souls ( # hun and po) of 
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Fig. u The Northern D^per itoJow) The picture shows, oa top^ the loca 
oons and names of the seven main stars of the Differ Two additional sun. 
marked by asterisks (*). are associated with the Sun and the Moon and are said 
to be visible only to advanced adepts. The surs arranged along the line sur¬ 
rounding the Northern Dipper are the residences of the spouses of the Lords 
of the Dipper’s seven visible sun Below the Northern Dipper is the Three 
Terraces < iintei 7 rk another constellataoci formed by three groups of two 
sura Uu ftanpxngjh ;ing -\ \ i\ iff (Scripture on Walking along 

the Celestial Guideline and (tying above the Earthly Threads; CT ip6). ta b. 

See Robinet 199J. 201-5. 


the Dipper, and are inhabited by the spouses of its kings. Within the human 
body, the spirits of these *bUck stars'* reside in the Hall of Light (•mingwng) 
located in the brain, and their titles suggest that their function is to protect the 
embryo. Thus the celestial world appears to be inverted: the female. Yin, and 
dark entities arc outside, while the male, Yang, and luminous ones are within. 
In fact, the Dipper is said to be "the natural fire contained in the Yin." 

In Taoism, the Dipper has four major roles, all related to its dual aspect. 
First, the Dipper indicates the proper orientation for performing meditation or 
rituals through the apparent movement of its “handle." Second, it has strong 
cxorcisoc powers as a divinity of the North and of the underworld. Adepts, 
for example, cover themselves with us sun by visualizing them descending 
directly above their heads, or surrounding them. Analogously, in the Thunder 
Rituals (*lafa), the thunder is summoned from the direction to which the 
Dipper points (called the Gate of the Vital Force, *mtngmcn) in order to expel 
demons. Third, the Dipper is the recipient of invocations to ask forgiveness 
for one's sins and to have one's name erased from the registers of death (sijt 
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1 ;*). Fourth, it opens the way to heaven (its seventh star is called Tianguan 
.KW or Heavenly Pass) in both meditation and ritual. This may take place 
within the framework of exercises whose purpose is to unity the adept and 
deities pertaining to the practices of Guarding the One ('ihoityi). Tire best 
known of these exercises is “walking along the guideline" (*bugang), frequently 
related to the practice of "spreading open the Earner of Heaven" (n«xngujn 
*W;Kroil 1986b). 

Lahdlc ROBINET 

Andersen i 989 - 9 ob; Harper I 97 &- 79 ; Kaiinowski 1983,343-47; Kroll 1986b; 
Robincc 1993. 200-225; Robinct 1984. 2; 58-^5; Robinct 1997b. 142-47; Schafer 
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% Beidi; Beidou xingjun; Doumu; Taiyi; bugangijiugong ; tianxin 

Bcidou xingjun 

Scar Lords of the Northern Dipper 


The worship of polar deities occurs early in Chinese history as part of the 
cult of longevity. Already by the Han period, lamps of seven wicks were used 
for votive purposes in rituals for obtaining long life. The personification of 
the stars of the Northern Dipper, specifically, dates to the Tang period and 
was further developed in the Song period. At that rime, on the basis of earlier 
materials, the Bcidtut benmtngvanshrngihtnjtng i; | L iff! ,‘i ST (Authentic 
Scripture of the Natal Destiny of the Northern Dipper for Extending Life; 
CT 622) was composed. This scripture became one of the most popular and 
widely recited religious texts in modern China. 

Caroline GYSS 
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Bcnjijing 

Scripture of the Original Bound 

According to Xuanyi's Vf (ft 684-704) 'Zhenzheng lun (Essays of Exami¬ 
nation and Correction), the authors of the Bcnjijing were Liu Jinxi fpjjf 
(ca. 560-ca. 640), who wrote the first five chapters at the turn of the seventh 
century, and Li Zhongqing r -L who appended the latter five chapters 
shortly thereafter. Only two of the original ten chapters can be found within 
the texts of the Taoist Canon. The second chapter appears in the Taixuan 
zhenyi henji mxaojtng ^ [( -1; p, : 5V (Wondrous Scripture of the Original 

Bound of the Perfect Unity of Great Mystery; CT mi) and in the Jucyi )ing 
Hi u[. (Scnptuic on Resolving Doubts. CT 59). while the ninth chapter is 
included in the Kaiyan frimi zangjing ! -| il\ : v (Scripture on Elucidating 

the Secret Storehouse; CT 329)- Various chapters also exist in over seventy 
‘Dunhuang manuscripts, which preserve the Bcnjijing almost in its entirety 
and allow a partial reconstruction of its table of contents; 1. "Protecting the 
State" fHuguo pin" ffl >8 Ai); 2. "Entrustment" ("Fushu pin" ffhtl &); j. 
Actions of the Sages" ("Shengxing pin" \ j ,,i); 4. "Dao-Nature" ("Daoxing 
pin" iQ ft t-i); 5. "Attesting to the Truth (“Zhcngshi pin" A?? Vj j&); 6.-9. Titles 
unknown; 10. “Penetrating the Subtle Concerning the Ongin of the Dao" 
(“Daoben tongwei pin" if} tfl nu). 

The authors of the Benji )tng derived their inspiration for the text from 
Buddhism. Not only was the term benji a second century translation of the 
Pali term pubbdkofi (Skt.. punwkofi), which designates the original "point of 
genesis" (Wu Chi-yu i960. 5-10; Sharf 2002. 229-38). but latc-fourth ccntury 
translations of the Madhyam&gama (Zhong ahtnjing * | 1 PI fyi, T. 26 [51 J) and 
the Sdmyuktagamd (Zd dhan jing !i P 1 * ;V , T. 99 [937-55D contained sutras of 
die same name. The format of the text, a quesnon and answer session between 
the highest deity and advanced practitioners, resembles that often found in 
Mahayana (Great Vehicle) Buddhist sutrds. Throughout the Bcnjijing , Buddhist 
terms are discussed, such as faxiang 7. ; | (marks of the dharma. dkaunalaksana), 
fay in 7; 1)1 (seals of the dharma), and pngti ’/> |; (pure land, SikUtutf). The 
text also emphasizes two important Buddhist ideas, updya (skillful means) and 
mrmdnakayd (the "transformauon body" of the Buddha), which arc used to 
Justify the existence of different and often conflicting teachings and scriptures. 
Related to the Buddhist idea that reality is illusory, it describes meditation 
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practices where the adept frees himself from all concepts and comes to realize 
that there is no underlying reality. 

The Bcnji jing was often cited in Taoist encyclopedias, particularly the 
jiao ytshu (Pivot of Meaning of the Taoist Teaching). In 742. Tang Xuanzong 
(r. 712-56) ordered its distribution to all Taoist temples and its recitation in 
state rituals. The teat became a major focus of attacks in Buddhist polemics, 
probably resulting from the popularity it enjoyed at court. 

Amy Lynn MILLER 
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benming 

1. natal destiny; 2. birth star 


The term benming literally means "natal destiny" or "individual destiny.** It is 
commonly used, however, to denote the time when a pcison is bom and the 
deities governing that time. Consequently, for a person’s life and destiny to 
be propitious it is thought necessary to know the star deity ruling at the hour 
of birth, and to perform rites at times corresponding to the hour of birth ac- 
cending to the sexagesimal cycle (*ganzfci). 

Although such rites probably originated within folk cults, they were and 
still arc also performed within Taoism. In the ordination rituals of the Way 
of the Celestial Masters (*Tianshi dao), for instance, the bestowal of registers 
( # lu) included the statement. ' The natal destiny of (name), born on (month, 
djv, and hour), comes under the authority’ of the Lord of the (name) star in 
the Northern Dipper (*bcidcu)~ (Sdmvu zhengyi mcngwci lu f£ lh SSI ;i; 
CT120B, 1.1a). Every life thus is governed by one of the stars in the Northern 
Dipper, depending on the year of birth. The name of the appropnatc star lord 
is also recorded on the documents appointing a Taoist ritual master (*iid 02 fuwg), 
whose religious name is chosen according to the ruling caicndrical sign. 

Taoist priests in present-day Taiwan perform a minor rite designed to dispel 
misfortune by venerating the appropriate Lord of the Northern Dipper ac- 


conling to the benmtrtg. The rite involves the recitation of texts such as the 
Bddeu tainting vunsheng zhen/ing .|L I 1* r* 'i vl '-K Fl (Authenoe Senpture 
of the Natal Destiny of the Northern Dipper for Extending Life; CT 622; see 
under * Wudau fing). 

MARirYXMA Hiroshi 

L_i Hou Ching-lang 197%. 106-26; Little 2000b. 14B; Oftichi Ninji 19B3.678-702 
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bianhua 

metamorphosis; transformation 


Hie idea of booth ua (metamorphosis, or "change and transformation"), that 
the certainty that the world is in flux leaves open the possibility that things 
may transform from one type to another, can be traced from the 'Zhuangzi 
through the *Shangqing tradition. 

Hie “transformation of things” (wuhua ft (t)and bianhuii were pivotal con¬ 
cepts in the cosmology of the Warring States classic Zhuangzi. and became pan 
of the Taoist worldview beginning with mantic texts of the Han dynasty. In the 
Zhuangzi. bianhua refers to the ability of things to change from one category to 
another and is taken as a core argument in favor of the text's particular brand 
of skepticism. It ts also important in the description of human growth in Liu 
An's VI i (i79?-i22) •Huainan zi (ca. 139 bce), which emphasizes the role of 
the basic dualism of Heaven and Earth. After going through the ten months 
of fetal development, the text relates how each of the five viscera ( 0 wuzang) 
govern a particular sense organ, and concludes: “Therefore the roundness of 
the head is the image of Heaven, and the squareness of the feet is the image 
of Earth" (see also under *birth). In the early period, discussions of bianhua 
tend to emphasize the way in which it applies to human beings in the same 
way it does to the natural worid (Sivin 1991). Some later texts also find bianhua 
used to desenbe natural contexts such the transformation inside the chrysalis, 
and the transition to an aftcriifc. 

Another approach to bianhua stresses the potential for the adept to control 
it. Many extant fragments of a second text related to Liu An. the Huainan 
wanbi -if i)i , » 1 (Mynad Endings of Huainan). deal with the use of bianhua 
in daily life (Kusuyama Haruki 1987)* The Heshang gong ,'•( _h commen¬ 
tary to the Daade jing (see *Liozt Heshang gong zhangju) also uses the term in 
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a more instrumental way explaining its use by the dragon (scc. 26) and the 
spirits (see. 36). Just as the dragon is a metaphor for the sage, its ability to use 
hiinltUii is a characteristic of Laozi in the * Laozi bianhua jing (Scripture of the 
lYansfurmations of Laozi). a text that reflects the many historical transforma¬ 
tions of the sage Laozi. 

The harnessing of btanhua was particularly important m later Taoism, 
where it became linked with the eschatological picture of the Shangqing 
tradition. Like Laozi, the diverse spirits of the Shangqing tradition arc able to 
transform themselves, and the adept had to be able to identify their different 
manifestations. Adepts, in turn, might use btanhua to transform themselves. 
The Shangqing text ShotzhiMt qizhuan qibian wwrun ring PJ* IH 1 ; frV X\ K 
(Scripture of the Divine Continent on the Dance in Heaven in Seven Revolu¬ 
tions and Seven Transformations. CT1331) describes methods for transforming 
into clouds, light, fire, water, and dragons (Robinct 1993,161). Isabelle Robmet 
notes that "the powers of metamorphosis had always been a key characteristic 
of the immortals, but these powers came to be even more central in Shang¬ 
qing where they were synonymous with deliverance and salvation" (Robinct 
2000. 219). 

Mark CSIKSZENTSUHALYl 
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bianshen 


«Ps ™ * # 


"transformation of the body" or "transformation of the spirit" 


The term bianshen has been used in Taoist ritual texts since the Song dynasty, 
with special reference to various practices—comprising notably visualiza¬ 
tions and spells—through which a priest may transform himself into being 
identical, either with the cosmos as a whole, or with the specific deity that 
presides over the particular method or rite that he is about to perform. There 
is an obvious connection between practices of this kind and the theme of the 
cosmic body of Laozi, which in early legends is identified with the Dao or 
with the primordial Chaos (‘kundun). and which is said to have given rise to 
the universe. A number of practices of transformation (• bianhua or hunting 
' . "transformation of the body *), related to this theme and to the general 

notion of a parallelism between the human body and the universe, formed 
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part of Taoist physiological and mcditational techniques during the early Six 
Dynasties, and were developed in the texts of the # Shangqtng tradition such 
as the 5 /ienrfu>n qizhuan qxbutn wuttanjxng fl|i H |. M I: ^ H AS? (Scripture 
of the Divine Continent on the Dance in Heaven in Seven Revolutions and 
Seven Transformations; CT 1331). A central object of identification in these 
early traditions was *Taiyi, the Great One, the supreme celestial deity who 
emerged during the Warring States as a personification of the concept of 
cosmic unity or totality, and who was addressed as an alter ego of the mler 
in the imperial cult of the early Han dynasty. Practices for the transformation 
of the body appear in the Taoist liturgies instituted at the end of the Han, as 
for instance in the *Zhcngyi rite of Lighting the Incense Burner (*fdlu) which 
is described already in the •Daxgzhen ytnfuc ( 3 . 6 b- 8 a, compiled from original 
Shangqing material), in which there is a strong focus on the “cosmification" 
and cxtcrrulization of the energies of the body of the priest. The function of 
this rite is to initiate communication between the priest and the divine world, 
and it has been transmitted to the present day as pan of the basic framework 
of major Land of the Way (•ddCMrfuang) and Audience (*sanchoo) rituals in the 
classical m jiao liturgy. It was not until the early Song dynasty, however, that 
practices of transformation, occurring as standard elements of ritual, were 
subsumed under the heading of bxanshen. 

Methods labeled as bxanshen arc described in all the major ritual compen¬ 
dia of the Song dynasty, as for instance in those of the ‘Tianxin zhengfa, in 
which the term refers to relatively simple acts of identification with specific 
deities, and to the more comprehensive senes of transformations that initi¬ 
ate whole services of exorcism (see 'Taxshang zhuguo jtumxn zongzhen biyao , 
i-ia-ab. 5 fuing*jing txanxxn zhengfa : ,7 i A jl ; . i) .. CT 566.2. ia- 5 b). In addition 
to the identification with the first Celestial Master. *Zhang Daoling, the latter 
comprise both practices of "walking along the guideline'’ Cbuging) and "prac¬ 
tices in the hand" ('shaujue). as well as visualizations of the basic emblems of 
cosmic power surrounding the practitioner. They’ also often include the long 
spell that in present-day ritual manuals is referred to as the Great Spell for the 
TVansformation of the Body (da bianshcn zhexi A A* 'f ‘HI; sec Andersen 1995. 
195, and Lagerwey 1987c. 71). 

Paul ANDERSEN 
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Bianzhcng lun 

Essays of Disputation and Correction 


This polemical work in eight chapters (T. 2110) was completed about 633 by 
Falin (572-640), and includes commentary by the scholar-official Chen 
Ziliang }t! \ |-1 (7-632). Together with Falin s Poxic but •.*. jC ,ri (Essay Refuting 
Heresy; T. 2109). written in 622 to refute *Fu Yi. it has long been recognized 
as a datable source citing dozens of Taoist texts. Its account of late Six Dynas¬ 
ties studies of the Daadcjtng also preserves information independently from 
Taoist and secular sources. The reasons for this become clear once we consider 
Falin s intellectual training at Blue Brook Mountain (Qingxi shan .7 1), a 

long-forgotten religious center in Hubei where adherents of Buddhism and 
Taoism lived in close proximity (Barren 1991b). But Falin is important for more 
than bibliographical reasons. His reasseruon of the Buddhist ease against 
Taoism, first stated under the Liang dynasty, on the grounds that it was a 
confection that was not even true to the Chinese classical tradition (in which 
Laozi is granted a place as a philosopher) defined the limits within which the 
emerging state Taoism of the Tang dynasty was tolerable to Buddhists. In 
this, even though Falin w*as to some extent constrained by the need to refute 
specific points made by polemical opponents, the TaoLSts Li Zhongqing } I 1 ! 1 
l ’J and Liujinxi SI ! ! y (see • Benfijing ), the Buinzbewg lun makes explicit the 
criteria by which Buddhism judged other religions (jiao ft, "teachings”), and 
so is extremely helpful in decoding all other descriptions of Taoism through 
Buddhist eyes. But his blunt, ethnoccntnc cnodsms of the nascent dynastic 
attempts to link by descent the ruling family and Laozi as a more than human 
figure incurred in 639 charges of having slandered the emperor This resulted 
in banishment to Sichuan, cn route to which he died. 

The influence of the Bianzhcng lun in East Asia w r as considerable: hence as 
early as 1930 Takeuchi Yoshio produced a study of its textual variants designed 
to identify the source of the edition cited in medieval Japan (Takeuchi 1930. 
9:410-26). Despite Falin s punishment, and the banning of his biography, his 
works were already included in the Buddhist canon in mid-Tang times, to 
judge from catalogues and phonological commentaries. Some of the polemi¬ 
cal issues raised in the Bianzhcng lun. such as the controversies surrounding 
the status of Laozi, were also dealt with by contemporary Buddhists such as 
Jizang ,V *.v (549-623) in his Sdnlun xuiirtyt \ „v £ £ (Mysterious Meaning 


lieu 


of the Three Treatises; T. 1852). but Falin's work remains the most complete 
surviving statement of the issues berween Buddhism and Taoism until the 
renewed debates of the Mongol period. 

T H. RARRETT 
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abstention from cereals 


TTic term bxgu denotes a diet that allows one to avoid eating common food, 
which in China mainly consisted of cereals. These were said to generate harm¬ 
ful endues, parucularly the ’ worms” or "corpses" residing in the intesone (sec 
*sanshi and jiuthong), in the cpigastrial region, and in the brain; they were also 
thought to induce pain, produce debns and excrement that cause the mtcsunc 
to decay, and destroy the vital principle of their host. Cereals therefore were pro¬ 
gressively reduced and replaced by other outer or inner nourishment, including 
herbs, minerals, breath (see *fuqi). and talismamc water (Jushui • V ft , i.c., water 
containing ashes of burned talismans, *fu). Besides bigii. abstenuon from cere ah 
is known as duangu Vi (stopping cereals), fuegu f j* lv (discontinuing cereals), 
quegu I r\* (refraining from cereals), or xiultang •? (stopping grains). 

The earliest document about this practice is a ‘Mawangdui manuscript 
entided Quegu shiqi :Jl v‘ (r * i (Refraining from Cereals and Ingesting Breath; 
trans. Harper 1998. >05-9). In Han times, abstention from cereals was often as¬ 
sociated with worship of the Stove God (•Zaoshen). *Li Shaojun, for instance, 
taught Han Wudi (r. 141-87 bce) a "method of worshipping the furnace and 
abstaining from cereals to prevent old age” (cxzao gudao queiao fang m»| Ytf H i( 
t|l £ fS ; Hanshu 25.1216). By the early fourth century, according to *Gc Hong, 
there were more than one hundred different methods, some of which he men¬ 
tions in *fisopu zi 15 (trans. Ware 1966, 245-49). A section of the Zhenzhong 
ji t£ | ? , fft! (Notes Kept Inside the Pillow; CT 857. ua-i 5 b) is concerned with 
bign. and j. 57 of the qupan contains methods for ingesting breath and 
avoiding cereals. 

When the technique w*as successful, "movable cuisines" (xingchu < j 1 j|) or 
"celestial cuisines” (ruinrbu Xi iff; sec under *diu) were brought in gold and 
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jade vessels by Jade Women and Golden Boys (see *yunU), especially the Jade 
Women of the six cyclical signs fia * 1 * or ding J ( m hujxa and Hading). The Kuusit 
keyi )idu chao %!)'4 f I (ft.Vcff W (Excerpts from the Essential Liturgies and 
Observances; CT 463,t4.6b-8a) desenbes a related rite that indudes abstaining 
from cereals and drinking water containing talismans of the six /ua. Such rites 
were said not only to benefit Taoist adepts, but even to prevent whole armies 
dying of hunger and thirst. 

Ahstention from cereals should also be situated in the histoncal context of 
social unrest and famine. The Mvuzt hhuo Inn f :* : r P -iMtn (Mona’s Correction 
of Enors, T. 2102, ib, trans. Pellioc 1920) states that after the fall of the Han 
dynasty more and more people refrained from eating cereals. Despite his skepti¬ 
cism rcganling these methods, Gc Hong similarly wrote: "Those who hide in 
mountain forests in case of troubles or famines in the world will not starve to 
death if they know this method" (Baopu zi 15.266; see trans. Ware 19 66 . 244). 

Catherine DESPEUX 

L_) Campany 2002,22-24; Harper 1998.141-42: Hu Fuchcn 1989.283-86; Levi 
1983; Maspero 1981,331-39; Stein R. A. 1972; Stein R. A. 1973 
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biqi 

MM. 

breath retention 


Buji denotes retaining 00c ’s breath between inspiration and expiration. This 
practice, which probably originated in Han times, is attested in the Jin period 
and is mentioned several times in the 'Baopu zx. A quotation from the lost 
‘Ybngshatg yairji (Essentials of Nourishing Life; early fourth century) in the 
# Ishxnpd (Methods from the Heart of Medicine) describes one of the relevant 
methods as follows: 

Breath must be retained while one silently counts to 200, then must be let 
out through the mouth. The time of breath retention is progressively increased 
to 250; then one's eyebrows become luminous, one’s ears hear very well, and 
all diseases disappear. (Ishinpd, 27.17b; also in ^Yangxing yunming In, 2.2b) 

This method was preferably to be practiced during the time of the "living 
breath" (jhmgifi | Vt), i.c., between midnight and midday, and adepts could 
count breath retentions on their fingers or using wooden cards, incense sticks. 
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and so forth. A practice attributed to *Ptngzu is reported in the Ixhinpo as 
follows: 

After midnight, when the living breath starts, one should retain one's breath 
and silendy count without interruptions. Those who are afraid of making erron 
can count one thousand wooden card* by hand; then they will not be far from 
immortality. When one breathes out. one should let out less breath than was 
inhaled. Inspiration is done through the nose, expiration through the mouth." 
(Ishinpfi, 17.19a) 

According to * 5 un Simiao's(fl. 673) QUxnjinfang [ \r fj (Prescriptions Worth 
a Thousand, y 27). breath should be retained in the chcsT for the time equiva¬ 
lent to 300 breaths, so that even a feather placed under ones nose would not 
move. 

Breath retention was also practiced in conjunction with gymnastic exercises 
(•diiitvtn), but in this instance the number of breath retentions was generally 
reduced to five, seven, or twelve. It was also often associated with circulating 
the breath (*xingq\), allowing one to release breath in the body to heal diseases, 
eliminate stagnation and impurities, and generate warmth until perspiration 
was produced. Ritual uses of this technique have also been desenbed. especially 
in association with the practice of “pacing the void" (huxu t it'; sec *bugang). 
Having visualized the breath of the multicolored stars of Northern Dipper 
(•frddiNi). an adept grinds his teeth, swallows his saliva, and retains his breath; 
the number of retentions depends on the numbers related to the stars that 
correspond to certain parts of the body (sec Fdxingjiudien yu/ing flfc ^. h ' 
i£ 3 ?;CT 4 28 ). 

Catherine DESPEUX 

L_3 Maspcro 19B1. 506-17: Needham 19B3.142-43 
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Bixia vuanjun 

%‘fU L£ 

Original Princess of the Jasper Mist 


TTic name Bixia yuanjun docs not appear in any text earlier than the fifteenth 
century, cither within or outside of the Taoist Canon. Before then, the god¬ 
dess was known as the Jade Woman of Mount Tai (Taishan vunu * l 1 j I: fc), 
a title conferred on her by Song Zhenzong (r. 997-1021). This canonization 
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acknowledged for the first time a cult that probably had long thrived in Shan¬ 
dong: Taishan yunti was the daughter of the Great Emperor of the Eastern 
Peak (•Dongyuc dadi). the god of Mount Tai (*Taishan). 

As carty as the Yuan period, a YunU damn A v jilj (Great Immortal Jade 

Woman) or Yuntl mangniang k a t.’ Ifi (Damsel Jade Woman) was worshipped 
in Beijing. In 1495. when a stele was inscribed for a temple devoted to her, the 
divine foster mother was formally identified as Bixia yuanjun. A stone inscrip¬ 
tion erected in the ‘Dongyuc miao of Beijing in 1524 documents her cult at 
the capital under this new title, but qualifies that cult as 'heterodox” (•yinsi). 
Half a century* later, the mother of the Wanli Emperor (r. 1573-1620) devel¬ 
oped a strong devotion to Bixia yuanjun and placed her infant son under the 
protection of the goddess. The empress dowager’s lavish gifts to the Dongyuc 
miao and other shrines drew criticisms but helped to establish Bixia yuanjun 
as one of the most popular denies in and around the capital. 

Although Bixia yuanjun never received an official canonization, her cult 
expanded during the late Ming and Qing periods with the support of the 
Beijing craft and trade guilds. With no less than 116 temples. Bixia yuanjun 
was the third main deity in Beijing during the Qing dynasty, after Guandi l'f| 
ifi : ( # Guan Yu) and Guanyin M . two eminent orthodox deities. The high 
point of the year-round cycle of festivals in her honor was the pilgrimage to 
Mount Miaofeng (Miaofeng shan ill. west of Beijing) during the fourth 
lunar month. 

Caroline GYSS 

(11 Chavannes 1910b. 29-45; Little 2000b, 27B-29; Maspero 19S1.164-66; Naquin 
199a; Naquin 2000, 240-47, 517-28, and passim; Qing Xitai 1994^ £ 106-8 
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Bojia dao 


Way of the Bo Family 


Bojia dao is the designation of a loosely defined set of bclieft and practices 
related to the lineage of Bo He )\ ftl. a •/dngiJu (master of methods) who 
lived around 500 ce. According to the 'Shenxian zhuan (Biographies of Divine 
Immortals; trans. Campany 2002, ijj-36). Bo He was a fangshi who mastered 
“embryonic breathing" (‘Mixi) and methods for making "medicines of immor¬ 
tality" (xianyao |j i*). Later he devoted himself to alchemical practices based 
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on the 'Tatqing jing (Scripture of Great Clarity) on Mount Xichcng (Xicheng 
shan ill, Shaanxi), and »s also said to have received the •SanJuung urn 
(Script of the Three Sovereigns) and the "VVfcyuc ihcnxtng tu (Charts of the 
Real Forms of the Five Peaks). 

Bo He appears to have established a system of beliefs that were spread by 
his disciples, who were based in present-day Jiangsu and Zhejiang. Much is 
unclear, however, regarding the historical Way of the Bo Family The term 
Bopa dao is first recorded in writings by *Tao Hongjing (456-536). Tao notes in 
his Zhciuhi mingtangjt X\\ |\ Kjfll ntl (Records of Mr. Zhou's Communications 
with the Unseen; CT 302,1.15a) that prayers to the popular gods (sushen \?i flp) 
arc commonly called the Way of the Bo Family." In his *Zhcngao (Declarations 
of the Perfected; 4.10b). Tao also dearly states that Xu Mai(300-348. see 
under *Yang Xi) "was originally affiliated with the Way of the Bo Family and 
exploited many people." Tao s words seems to suggest that a cult called Way 
of the Bo Family existed by the second half of the fourth century. It is worthy 
of note, though, that while the ‘Baopu zt (n ans. Ware 1966,314 and 328) refers 
to Bo He. it nukes no mention of the Way of the Bo Family. 

YAMADA Toshtaki 

U Chen Guofu 1963, 75-76, 276-77; Yamada Toshtaki 1983b. 1:369-71, Hu 
Fuchcn 1989. 56-57; Qing Xitai 1994.1: 95-96 


bugang 

$3L(or. $m) 

"walking along the guideline" 


The term bugang refers to Taoist ritual walks or dances, which follow' the basic 
cosmic patterns, such as the various arrangements of the eight Digrams (*h«igkii) 
that are passed through in the sequence of the numbers from 1 to 9 arranged 
so as to form the so-called ~magic square"' (see *Hctu and Lindtu). The earli¬ 
est preserved descriptions are found in the revealed texts of the *Shangqing 
tradition, which focus on walks along the patterns of the constellations and 
the five planets, and especially on walks along the seven stars of the Northern 
Dipper CbeiJou). A common general term for the practice, which occurs al¬ 
ready in texts from the late Six Dynasties, accordingly, is forgiing tado 11 't Ti J t\ 1 
•'!•. ‘walking along the guideline and treading on (the stars of) the Dipper." 

The "Paces of Yu. ~ The practice of bugang evidently descends from the ancient, 
shamanic "Paces of Yu" (Ym 1 »m fk\ ’> ). and indeed the latter term occurs in 
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Fig. 14- Trending the twenty eight lunar mansions (*ximV *)uuuc liuzku yin 
(Guide to the Golden Lock and the Rowing Pearls; CT iocs), m b. 


Taoist texts as the label of some variants of the complete practice. TTiis style 
of walking typically consists in simply dragging one foot after the other, and 
it is usually explained with reference to the legend of Yu, who exerted himself 
in his effort to establish order in the world after the great inundation to such 
an extent that he became lame on one side of his body. The earbest, most 
detailed account of the Paces of Yu is the one found in j. 17 of the 'Baopu zx 
(trans. Ware 1966. 285-86). where each pace comprises three steps, and the 
movement thus appears like the waddle of a three-legged creature. This triple 
structure of the walk in the developed Taoist forms of bugang was no novelty, 
but in fact represents the most characteristic aspect of the Paces of Yu described 
in the medical and divinatory texts of the late Warring States (Harper 1098; 
Rao Zongyi and Zeng Xiantong 1982). 

It stands to reason that, at least in the minds of some practitioners of 
this period, the three paces were associated with the notion of a movement 
through the three levels of the cosmos, leading the performer to heaven. 
The fact that already in the cariy Han dynasty, the steps seem to have been 
connected with the three pairs of stars that arc situated under the Northern 
Dipper and referred to as the Three Terraces (santai n; see fig. 23). or the 
Celestial Staircase (ruiryic ^ Hr), would seem to support this. It would appear, 
in other woods, that even in this early period the Paces of Yu constituted a 
dose parallel to the three Strides Vi$nu in early Vcdic mythology, which arc 
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thought to have taken the god through the three levels of the cosmos (thereby 
establishing the universe), and which indeed. Just like the Paces of Yu in Taoist 
ritual, are known to have been imitated by Vcdic priests as they approached 
the altar—and in the same form as the Paces of Yu, that is. dragging one foot 
after the ocher. 

The Paces of Yu arc desaibed in the Baopu zi as elements of the divinatory 
system of Junjta i‘fl (Hidden Stem), which serves to calculate the immedi¬ 
ate position in the space-time structure of the six ding (hiding; see # Itupa and 
liuJing), i.c.. the spirits that define the place of the "irregular gate" (qxmen ') 
r|). This gate represents a "crack in the universe," so to speak, which must be 
approached through performing the Paces of Yu. and through which the adept 
may enter the emptiness of the othcrworld and thereby achieve invisibility to 
evil spirits and dangerous intlucnces. The close relationship between divination 
and forms of bugang has survived in later divinatory systems, and it is quite 
common, even in present-day manuals of divination, to find a whole section 
describing variants of bugang. In the early texts of the Shangqing tradition (in 
which the theme of achieving safety through methods of invisibility is quite 
stnmgly represented), this divinatory aspect of fcugang is retained, however, 
only os terminological reminders, and in the cosmological framework of the 
practice; the overwhelming emphasis is on the purpose of achieving individual 
immortality and the ascent to heaven. 

Bugung in liturgy. A similar transformation is evident in the forms of bugang 
that since the Tang dynasty were adopted into the general liturgy, mainly 
from the *Zhcngyi tradition. As in the Shangqing variants of the practice, 
each step is accompanied by a line of incantation, pronounced inwardly by 
the priest as he reaches the star or Digram in question. The movement of the 
feet on the ground commonly is paralleled by the visualization of a journey 
through heaven, and—at least since the Song dynasty—by 'practices in the 
hand" (‘shoujue). i.c., a movement with the thumb of the left hand, which 
represents a parallel movement through the body of the priest. The ritual 
manuals commonly insist on the point that the three movements must be 
carefully coordinated. Indeed, the basic patterns followed in the practice of 
bugang are associated with the concept of the movement through heaven of 
the high god *Taiyi. the Great One. or the Supreme Unity, and the accompa¬ 
nying incantations often make it dear that as the priest performs the walk, 
he impersonates Taiyi. A powerful theme underlying the practice is that of 
world-creation and the establishment of order, frequently associated with the 
construction of the sacred area in the initial part of a ritual. Within the liturgy, 
however, the characteristic specific functions of bugang arc, first, to serve as 
elements of the purification of the ritual area, and second, to structure the 
movement of the high priest (gaogong irfilfj), as he approaches the point of the 
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transmission of a document to heaven, and the point of his ascent in order to 
deliver the document to the Most High. 

The forms of taking used in present-day liturgy mostly derive from the ritual 
compilations of the Song dynasty. They arc typically performed by the high 
priest alone and arc described in his "secret manual^ (•mijue). The practice is 
highly valued by the present-day priesthood, and it is commonly conceived as 
a foundational element of Taoist ritual. A similar view is expressed in many 
historical texts, such as in the "TVushiXttg zhuguo fiumin zongzhen bxyao (Secret 
Essentials of the Totality of Perfected, of the Most High, for Assisting the 
Country’ and Saving the People; preface 1116; 8.ia), by Yuan Miaozong l iV 
j; # who says; "The Paces of Yu along the guideline of the Dipper, and the 
instructions for practices in the palm of the hand, are the great cssenuals of 
the Way. the primordial leading thread of (all other) methods/ 

Pool ANDERSEN 

L Andersen i 9 & 9 - 9 ob; Andersen 1990; Andersen 2001, 48-71; Chen Guofu 
1963,180; Holm 1994: Hu Tianchcng. He Dejun. and Duan Ming 1999: Lager- 
wey 1987c, 31-ft 99-101. and passim; Robinct 1976, 219-59 passim; Robinct 
1993.187-225; Robinct 1995b; Sakadc Yoshinobu 1993c; Schafer 19774 .187-225; 
Zhang Zchong 1994 
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buqi 

spreading breath 


means spreading out one's inner breath, mainly for healing purposes. Xing 
Ling's S; biography in the Jinsku (History of the Jin; 95^-483) contains the 
first mention of this technique. Acconiing to this story. Lu Yi’s ’ ft mother 
had been suffering from rheumatism and muscular atrophy in the lower limbs 
for over ten years. To treat her. Xing sat down next to her in silence, with his 
eyes half-dosed. After some time, he asked LU to help his mother to get up. 
Lu replied that this was impossible because of his mother's illness, but when 
Xing again asked him to try, LU's mother could walk by herself. This story is 
quoted by Su Shi t \ (Su Dongpo 41 ! I#, 1037-1101; SB 900-96S). who also 
relates that one of his sons was healed by Li Ruozhi r r 'L with this method 
(Dongpo zhilin M . Siku quanshu cd.. 12.12b). Another mention of 

occurs in an account about Immortal Maiden Zhang (Zhang xiangu !i Vi). 
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a woman from Nanyang ir. I«JJ (Henan) who lived in the Song period. One day. 
she spread her breath to heal a sick man, who suddenly felt a strong heat in 
his thorax. Later. Song Huizong (r. 1100-1125) summoned Zhang to the capital 
(*Luhi zhenxian ixdao tongjuin, Houj 1 >4i f 6.10b). 

Further details on this technique, which is still used by present-day ‘qigong 
masters, arc found in the Songshan Tdiwu xtamheng tying f vY, ill t. BE "I* 1 >..vT 
(Scripture on Breath by the Elder of Great Non-Being from Mount Song): 

When one wants to use one's breath 10 heal someone, one should always first 
determine upon which of the five viscera (Nwtttfng) the disease depends. Then 
one takes the breads from the corresponding direction, and makes it enter the 
body of the patient. Hie patient, who faces die direction (of her natal destiny 
(*fauniv£)k is asked to quiet her mind and calm her breathing, and one starts 
to spread breath. The patient also should swallow her own breath and calm her 
thoughts. In this way pathogenic breath (xieqi '! V()fas mterTupted forever. When 
die correct breath {zhengfli ! «( ) has been successfully spread, the padiogenic 
winds cease of their own accord. (CT 824.1.8a. also found in Huanzhai xnirufie?tj( 

/i M yudmji jut & J »*• it 1* HU I \ )t 'S :. CT 8a8.74. And YJQQ 16-toa-b; tram. 
Despeux 1988.78-79. from die version in the "Ctriftng sm) 

A later description in the Tatxi biyaogtfut ! 1 ) ‘J. v; ftJJj (Songs and Insnuc- 
tions on the Secret Essentials of Embryonic Breathing: CT 131. ia; trans. Huang 
Jane 1987-90,1:49-50) is quoted w ith minor variants in the Chifritg sui (Marrow 
of the Red Phoenix: trans. Dcspeux 1988, 89-90). 

In a different context, the technique of "spreading one's breath" is also 
used by Taoist masters when they trace talismanic figures ( # fu) for protection 
against diseases or demons (see Schippcr 1993.73). 

Cdthcnnt DESPEUX 
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Buxu ri 

* & Pi 

Lyncs for Pacing the Void 


The Buxu ci is a popular ten-stanza ‘Lingbao hymn that figures, in several 
forms, in modern Taoist ntual. The hymn desaibes the gathering of celestial 
beings on Jade Capitol Mountain (Yujingsfran } v. ill) to pay homage to the 
Celestial Worthy (Tianzun K •’ ). As they sing, Taoist priests circle the altar 
table in imitation of the processions of gods around the celestial capitol. 
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The pace used on this occasion is sometimes the Pace of Yu (Yubu Bh ; see 
•bugang). Officiants arc enjoined by the hymn to visualize their own ascent into 
the heavens and a similar assembly of their bodily gods within. For instance, 
the second verse describes the dance steps as follows: ““Circling round, we 
tread the cloudy mainstays (i.c., the patterns of the stars); We ride the void, 
pacing the mystic filaments. Intoning verses to the venerable. Lord Unity; the 
hundred junctures [of our bodies] arc put in order of themselves. 4 ' 

The carbcsT buxu song is the "Poem of the Golden Perfected, Melody for 
Pacing the Void v Cjinzhcn zhi shi buxu zhi qu" £ >\ Z £: -l • !i Z ' il)of *Yang 
Xis Xuiomo zhihux jing , : j*j l\\ [V (Scripture of Devil-Dispelling Wisdom; 
Robinct 19H4. 2:179-86). As this poem describes a mysterious journey to the 
powerful sates of the heavens, its recitation overpowers malignant beings. The 
early fifth-century Lingbao version (Yujtng shan buxu jing iju! *1 . S; 1 ; CT 
1439) shows traces of this emphasis as well, but also draws upon the Buddhist 
practices of ritual circumambulation of the Buddha or his relies and psalmody. 
The ten stanzas of the song accord with the ten-directional orientauon of ritual 
space common to the Lingbao scriptures. By the sixth century’, the demon- 
quelling aspect of the song again came to the fore as Taoists began to chant 
the Spell for Commanding Demons (mingmo zhu ]: 1 $ /V.) before performing 
the buxu. Finally, though, the Lingbao version of the song is a hymn of praise 
and a description of the participation of all in the salvific drama of the Dao. 

The appearance of a legend that the poet Cao Zhi fft (192-232; IC 790-91) 
had composed the buxu after hearing celestial music during the sixth century 
provided a suitable literary precedent for the hymn and lyrics began to be 
composed by literati, presumably to the by then well-known ritual music. The 
earbest non-canonical version to come down to us is the ten-verse poem of 
Yu Xin Id; (513-81; IC 942-44). Versions by eight further poets, including the 
Taoist poets “Wu Yun (?—77S) and Gu Kuang • f Vi (ca. 7*5-814; IC 486-87). but 
also the Buddhist poet Jiaoran fli H (730-99) and the secular writer Liu Yuxi 
SI (774-842; IC 592-93). survive from the Tang period It is not known 
if any of these were used in ritual, but the buxu ri is found listed as a Music 
Bureau (Yuefu Vj f.) title in later collections. During the Song period, both 
the emperors Taizong(r. 976-S97) and Huizong (r. 1100-1125) composed their 
own versions of the hymn. That of the latter is still used today as an introst 
in Taoist ritual. 

Stephen R. BOKESKAMP 
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Hi* 


gods of wealth 


Wealth ranks high among the blessings sought from the gods of Chinese popu¬ 
lar religion, so it is not surprising that some deities haw come to specialize 
in the bestowal of wealth upon deserving humans. Gxishen or gods of wealth 
belong to a large and diverse group of gods whose best-know n representative 
is a deity named Zhao Gongming 1 ) £ H|J. He is portrayed as a fierce martial 
figure astride a black tiger, brandishing an iron rod in one hand and holding 
a gold ingot in the other. At each lunar New Year a new color print of Zhao 
Gongming. shown either alone or as the leader of four other minor spirits 
of wealth (collectively referred to as the Gods of Wealth of the Five Roads. 
Wulu Caishcn j£SHM WX 1S pasted on the household's wall and worshipped 
in a ceremony called "welcoming the God of Wealth" (ytngcaishcn tljHIl *'•'), 
which aims to ensure the family ’s prosperity during the coming year. 

While the cult of the gods of wealth is strictly speaking a part of popular 
religion, the figure of Zhao Gongming has a long-standing connection with 
Taoism. In Taoist ritual, Zhao Gongming is referred to as Marshal Zhao of 
the Dark Altar of Orthodox Unity (Zhengyi xuantan Zhao Yuanshuai ! 

£ iy' K LlStl). one of the four celestial marshals guarding the Taoist ritual 
arena. Early sources refer to him as a ncthcrwordly general or a plague spirit 
(•wenshen). which fits well with his fierce iconographical features. Marshal 
Zhao's Taoist career is a typical example of a conversion from an afflictive 
to a protective spirit. This shift may have facilitated the formation of Zhao's 
popular persona as a god of wealth, which is first attested in Yuan dynasty 
sources. 

Philip CLART 
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Cantong qi 

Token for the Agreement of the Three 

The Cantong qt is a short doctrinal poem attributed to the Tang dynasty Chan 
master Shitou Xiqian fi [\\ j £ (700-790). This work is not included in the 
Daozang. Although this poem is first found in bibliographic sources beginning 
with the Chongwen zongmu ' X -! 11 (Complete Catalogue [of the Institute! 
for the Veneration of Literature) of 10*2. the Five Dynasties Chan monk Fayan 
Wenyi IfJ X r !5 (885-958) composed a short commentary on it (Shiina KAjrfl 
1981,191). and it is included in thejingdedutandcng lu ijl- iij. ffl i'i (Records of 
the Jingdc Reign Period on the Transmission of the Lamp; ca. 1005; T. 2076. 
.10.45967-21). 

This poem has attracted attention due to its title and possible relationship 
to the *Zhouy\ oirtreng «ji attributed to Wei Boyang S. ||‘i ft;. In die condusion 
to his study of the Zhouyi cantong qi. Fukui Kojun (1974) suggests that the Chan 
idea of introspection (*nc\guan) might be related to the teachings of inner 
alchemy Cncidan) found in the Zhouyi cantong qi. It is still undcar. however, 
what the precise rcladonship between these two works is. While there arc no 
direct quotations from the Zhouyi cantong qi in the Canning q\ % the two worts 
appear to share some common themes. The idea of return" {jit fij or gui 
nl) that is characteristic of the Zhouyi cantong qi is also found in the Cantong 
qi (Yanagida Scizan 1974 and Robson 1995)- One line in Shitou s poem reads, 
for example. “The four elements return to their natures. Just as a child turns 
to its mother*" (Suzuki Shunryu 1999 , 20). While both texts contain images 
of returning to the mother. Shitou s use of the idea of " return* is not for the 
Taoist purpose of returning to the womb to create an immortal embryo, but 
seems to be an image used to illustrate the Chan adept's goal of returning to 
ones own nature and recognizing that it is inherendy awakened. Shitou also 
borrows an image from the “Tangwen" it f-lj (Questions of Tang) chapter of 
the *Liczt to express the idea of the joining of the praeddoner to the Absolute 
(Lc.. the inherendy awakened mind), which is also the intended goal of the 
"return." The line in Shitou s poem reads. "Complying w’ith the principle, 
arrow points meet." The image of two arrow points meeting is a metaphor 
for when two things unite in perfect agreement, just like the arrows shot by 
the master archers Ji Chang uli 'i and Fei Wei :Vi in the anecdote of the 
Liezi (Graham i960.112-13). 
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Today, the Canrong «ji is chanted daily in Soco Zen temples throughout Japan. 
In Japanese, the title of the alchemical Cjitteng^i is transcribed Sandokn, while 
the title of the Buddhist Gutrong qi is transcribed SandSkai. 

James ROBSON 
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Ceshen 

flii)# 

Spirit of the Latrine 

It may be speculated that die Spint of the Latnne was at first installed to guaid 
a particularly unclean and thus vulnerable area of the residential complex 
against the intrusion of similarly unclean ghosts and demons. The earliest 
stories about a spirit of the latrine, which date from the fifth century, however, 
already give this figure a different wist: the Spirit of the Latrine is the soul of a 
concubine or secondary wife killed in the outhouse by a jealous principal wife. 
Sacrifices to the victim’s spirit started out of pity or a felt need for propitiation. 
Various names were given to this spirit, of which the most common were: 
the Purple Maiden (Zigu ^ Vi), die Third Damsel of the Latrine (Keng san 
niangniang l/c 111 43 )* or Lady Qi (Qi furen ' v ). Being doscly connected 

with the concerns of women through her manner of death, this deity’ came 
to be worshipped mainly by women. A household’s women would assemble 
at the latrine on the fifteenth day of the first moon to make offerings to the 
goddess and to divine about the prospects of the coming year. 

The manipulation of a Zigu image fashioned out of chopsticks and a 
winnowing basket to trace lines on the ground is generally believed to be 
the carbcst form of Chinese spirit writing, out of which the practice of */uJi 
developed. Thus this humble deity is closely connected with spirit writing as 
a divination technique that came to play an important role in both Taoist and 
popular practice since the Song dynasty. 

Philip CLART 
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Changchun zhcnrcn xiyou ji 

Records of a Journey to the West 
by the Real Man Changchun 


TTiis short narrative work(CT 1429) was written in 1228 by Li Zhichang }• 

, (1193-1256; Qing Xitai 1994 - 1 - 338-40), who was 'Quanzhen patriarch from 
1241 to 1256. It tells about the travels of *Qiu Chuji and eighteen of his disciples 
from Shandong to Inner Asia at the summons of the Mongol emperor Chinggis 
khan (Taizu, r. 1206-27). A convocation in Chinese, dratted by an unknown 
counselor, reached Qiu in 1219; he left Shandong for Beijing, and Beijing for 
Inner Asia in 1120. The chronicle of the epic journey, during which one disciple 
met his death, and the poems written by Qiu at all major moments of the 
journey compose most of the narrative. The party eventually met the khan 
near Samarkand in the spring of 1222 and stayed with him for nearly a year. 
TTic khan was pleased with Qiu, entrusting him with the direction of all of 
China's Taoists and granting privileges to abbeys including fiscal exemption. 
The return journey, aided by the Mongols, was much faster and is described 
as something of a triumphal march. 

Parts of the dialogue between Qiu and Chinggis were noted down and 
transmitted in the Xuanf'eng <jingJiui Iu £ ft ill (Accounts of Felicitous 
Meetings with the Mysterious School; CT 176). dating from 1232. and fit the 
tradiuonal genre of dialogues between a sovereign and his Taoist adviser. Qiu s 
advice focused not on his ascebc way. but on the emperors own duty which is 
to secure peace and prosperity for his subjects. Therefore, both Confuaan and 
Taoist traditions credit Qiu with saving many Chinese lives. What is certain 
is that from that time onward the Quanzhen institution was able to rescue a 
large number of people from the Mongol soldiers. 

The Xuanf'eng qtngkut lu was probably compiled by Yclu Chucai ||> r 
11 (118^-1243). a Qitan adviser to Chinggis and one of the eariiest sinicized 
high-ranking officers of the Mongol emperors. Yeltt, however, who returned 
to Beijing shortly after Qiu. also wrote his own rccond of his travels to the 
West, the Xiyou lu i”; iV- i# (Account of a Journey to the West; 1229), which 
is mostly a polemical account of his acquaintance with the Quanzhen patri¬ 
arch. A staunch Buddhist aristocrat, Yelii came to dislike Qiu s manners, and 
his ad hominan attack w*as exploited by later Buddhist polemicists against the 
Quanzhen organization. 
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The Xiyou ft is one of the few Quanzhen works to have been widely edited 
outside the Taoist Canon during the Ming and the Qing periods. It has been 
repeatedly studied by Chinese and foreign scholars mainly for its information 
on historical geography and for its starus as a "medieval travelogue." One 
should not neglect, however. Wang Guowei's {* (1877-1927; IC 868-71} 

nch commentary, which examines its religious and social background. 

Vinrenr GOOSSAERT 
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Changsheng dadi 

Great Emperor of Long Life 


The full name of this god is Gaoshang Shenxiao Yuqing changsheng dadi ,j 
. ’*1 i?i u T k ft (Great Emperor of Long Life of the Jade Clarity in the 

Most Exalted Divine Empyrean). He is the first in the group of Nine Mon- 
archs (fuichen 7 . \'i) belonging to the pantheon of the ‘Shenxiao school. (The 
other monarch* arc Qinghua dadi /. V A; ft. Puhua dadi it Ac ft, Leizu 
dadi ,Ij f! I K ft. Taiyi dadi k £ k ft, Dongyuan dadi «!• k ft. Liubo dadi 
AK Ac ft . Kchan dadi if W A:ft. and Caifangdadi R.W >cft.) In Song texts 
associated with the Shenxiao ntes, Changsheng dadi is identified with Song 
Huizong(r. 1100-1125}. 


(1 Stricknunn 1978b. 340-41 
28 Shenxiao 
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chanhui 

vm 

repentance; confession 


Chanhut literally means "repenting wrongdoing and begging forgiveness.'’ The 
term, w hich is also used in Buddhism, derives from Sanskrit teamayati. mean¬ 
ing to seek forbearance for one's errors. Rites had existed in China since early 
times to cure disease through confession of one's misdeeds, but emphasis on 
repentance grew with the expansion of Buddhism. The relevant Taoist rites 
were influenced by the corresponding Buddhist ones, in which the Buddhas 
and bodhisattvas of the ten directions were invited to the ritual site, silras 
were intoned, one's wrongdoings were named, and a vow was taken to act 
accoiding to the teachings. 

Around the fifth century, the idea developed in the “Lingbao "zfcoi (Retreat) 
nruals that atonement through physical asccsis could afford salvation for 
both oneself and one's ancestors. An example is contained in the chapter on 
the Yellow Register Retreat (•JiMiirtg/u zfuxi) of the 4 Wushang btyao (Supreme 
Secret Essentials, j. 54; Lagerwey 1981b. 143-45). which describes how to ask the 
Celestial Worthies (tianzun i*J) of the ten directions to pardon the spirits 
suffering in the underworld. Significantly, the text indicates that one should 
perform multiple prostrations. The practice of repentance by performing 
thousands of prostrations continued in later times. According to j. 24 of Zhou 
Side s (1359-1451) Sfuingijing Itngboojidu dathengjinshu / • \\ • 

K lit £ /! (Golden Writings on the Great Achievement of Deliverance by the 
Numinous Treasure of Highest Clarity; in 'Zangwat daoshu), people commit 
various kinds of wrongs, and receive retribution for them in the underworld. 
To release the bonds of this wrongdoing, repentance is performed in every 
direction. 

In present-day Taiwan, during the rite of the Land of the Way (fdaochang), 
homage is first paid to the ten directions; then repentance is conducted simul¬ 
taneously for both the person who has commissioned the ritual and the high 
priest (g&ogong jflf Jjfj; see 9 doozhang). 

MARUYAMA Hiroshi 

L- Ofuchi Ninji 1985, 227-28. 277 
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Chaotian baochatt 




Precious Penances in Homage to Heaven 


TTiis large collection of rituals was probably compiled by Jiang Zongying ;|£ 
-ifv (?-iaSi) and is still used in Taiwan during Taoist rituals. The version 
included in the Taoist Canon is entitled Ouurttan xiczut dadian 0.1 fcil; 'll 1 
r M (Great Penances to Apologize for Faults in Homage to Heaven; CT189). It 
consists of ten )uan . corresponding to each of the ten directions to which the 
practitioner docs penance. In the text. Yuanshi shangdi ic&’i J: YS (Highest 
Emperor of Original Commencement. i.e. t Yuanshi tianzun jc K: K. 7 ; see 
•sanqing) sits on his jewelled throne in the Heaven of Jade Clarity (Yuqing tian 
; in K.) within the Great Canopy Heaven (*Daluo uan). He summons the 
immortals, including the Real Man of Jade Clarity (Yuqing zhenren i-i in 1*1 
\X the Real Man of the Golden Flower (Jinhua zhenren * • i‘i K), and the 
Real Man of Wondrous Deeds (Miaoxing zhenren i j i*( \). and discourses 
on the wonderful law of the Authentic One (Zhenyi t'( ). With great power 

he emits a pervading radiance that illuminates the state of all the causes and 
conditions that give rise to good and evil in the boundless realms everywhere, 
and explains to living beings about good and evil actions in former lives, and 
the cydc of rewards and retribution that spans the past, present, and future. 
As Yuanshi shangdi answers the questions of the Real Men on either side of 
him, there arc repeated descriptions of those in the underworld suffering as 
retribution for their wrongdoings. When disaster and ill luck occur as a result 
of causal retribution, the text maintains that good fortune may be achieved 
through arousing good thoughts, reciting the text, and repenting and cor¬ 
recting errors. One should offer penitence to various deities and pray to be 
"released from the three lowest states of existence" (i.iob-ua). In this way, 
homage should be paid to the many Celestial Worthies and the deities of the 
three realms. 

In content, the Chaotian baoduin has its origins in *Lingbao *211111 (Retreat) 
texts of the Six Dynasties relating to penitential rites for the ten directions. In 
form, it often imitates Buddhist sfitnu of the Tang and Song periods. While 
the Buddhist influence is obvious, however, there arc also elements character¬ 
istic of Taoism. For example, the deities Fcitian shenwang *11 V (Divine 
King Who Flics in Heaven) and Shane tongzi S *i (Lad of Good and 
Evil) arc said to tour the human world recording instances of good and evil 
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and then reporting back to the celestial deities. The text also states that spirit 
officials (Iingguiitt V ft) living in palaces within the natural world check that 
there have been no mistakes in their reports (CT 189.1.1b). 

MARUYAMA Htraihi 

Qj Liu Zhiwan 1983-84, 667-70 
% chiinhut; jiao: rJuit 


Chaotian gong 


Palace in Homage to Heaven (Beijing) 


The Chaotian gong of Beijing was a famous Taoist temple that no longer 
exists today. It was located in the western distnet, north of Inner Fuchcng 
Gate Avenue (Fuchcng mennei dajic ‘.liitHl 4 : ^south of West Ping anli 
Avenue (Xi Ping anli dajic j^i | i; ^ /!()•cast of the Fusui neighbor¬ 
hood and west of the Lion Palace (Shizi fu | 6 i f- Iff). The surrounding walls 
reached a length of several It. 

Originally, during the Yuan dynasty, the temple was the palace of the Celestial 
Master (‘rtitfisJu). In 14*2. the Xuandc Emperor (r. 1426-35) decreed to rebuild 
it on the model the identically named temple in Nanjing. Reconstruction was 
completed in the following year. In 1480 the temple was renovated once again. 
Within the Chaotian gong were contained the Pavilion of the Three Clarities 
(Sanqing dian , 'i iQ) where ceremonies were offered to the Taoist tnnity 
(see ‘sanqing), and the Pavilion of Pervading Light (Tongming dian ill; iJl M) 
where ceremonies were offered to the Jade Sovereign (*Yuhuang). Several ad¬ 
ditional pavilions were dedicated to other divinities. In 1626, the entire Chaotian 
gong was destroyed in a great fire. In more than three hundred years since 
that day. it has not been possible to rebuild its structures. Today, housing has 
been constructed over the foundations of the former temple. 

CHEN footing 
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Chen Jingyuan 


f*-*i t 


?-i094: Taixu A : Juio: Bixu zi ® it r 
(Mastcr of Jasper Emptiness) 


A premier cxcgetc of Taoist writings in the Northern Song. Chen Jingyuan 
grew up in a Nanchcng .-j ill (Jiangxi) scholarly family His commentaries on 
important Taoist scriptures benefited from his access to rare texts and masters 
at various religious centers, both in south China and in the court of Song 
Shenzong (r. 1067-85). where his renown peaked. 

In 1014 Chen reportedly studied with Han Zhizhi til i| and became a 
Taoist priest in 1025. He later traveled to Mount Tiantai ( 4 Tiantai shan. Zhe¬ 
jiang), where he met Zhang Wumeng *i|£ ! *» (ca. 985-1065; Qing Xitai 1994. 
1: 307-8) with whom he practiced self-cultivation, studied his secret teach¬ 
ings. and learned Zhang's take on the Daodc fing and the 'Zhmingzi. He later 
traveled in the lands between the Huai and Yangzi Rivers before entering the 
capital under the patronage of Wang Qi fit. Once in Kaifeng. in 1072 he 
became imperial lecturer on the Daodc jing and Zhuang2i for Shenzong. who 
praised his simple and straightforward annotations on the Daodc jtng. Chen 
was well-versed in classical. Taoist, and medical writings, and many scholars 
visited him for his learning. The emperor later gave him the title Great Master 
of Reality and Tranquillity (Zhenjing dashi V ,Vj A f)|i) after Chen presented 
the emperor with verses on the occasion of a Great Offering ( 0 jiao) ceremony 
held in the capital. When Chen retired to his home territory on Mount Lu 
(•Lushan, northern Jiangxi), he went in the company of two officials and with 
a stipend. He declined an offer in 1091 to collate Taoist writings at the court 
of Song Zhezong (r. 1085-1100). choosing instead to continue in retirement, 
and passing away in 1094. 

Chen's commentatorial style continued that of the Tang, as seen by his 
choice of the Daodc jing and Zhuangzi as his interpretive foundation, but 
supplemented them with asides and references to *rtculan ideas and pracoces, 
which later Song commentators admired. His fundamental approach integrated 
the "constant Way of spontaneity (‘ziranY' with "eternal life through refin¬ 
ing the form (*lianxing)~ and "governing the state through non-intervention 
( # wuwW)." 

Wwb. The following notes on Chen Jingyuan's literary production arc based on 
the Survey of Taotst Literature by Judith M. Boltz (1987a, 203-5). One of Chen s 
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greatest achievements is the Duren shangpin mtavjing sizhu 1$ A. 1 An W‘S' 14 
I (Four Commentaries to the Wondrous Scripture of the Upper Chapters 
on Salvation; CT 87). which pieces together four exegeses from the fifth to 
eighth century. 00c by Yan Dong ; (fl. ca. 485) of the Northern Qi. and 
three by the Tang scholars Li Shaowei I (fl. 625?). ‘Cheng Xuanying (fl. 
631-50) and Xuc Youqi if *£ (fl. 740-54), and includes Xuc's preface dated 
754 from Mount Heng(‘Hengshan I;, Hunan). Chens 1067preface follows 
one credited to Song Zhenzong (r. 997-1022). 

Chen’s own preface (dated 1069) to his commentary on the * Liczi, the 
Chongxu zhuk zhenjing shtwen . ‘t l|£ t. f (.*? Tl X (Exegesis of the Authentic 
Scripture on the Ultimate Virtue of Unfathomable Emptiness; CT 733). states 
how he compded the glosses of Yinjingshun ti , a Tang official in Dangtu 
(Anhui), from a worm-eaten manuscript found at Mount Tiantai copied 
out by Xu Lingfu \ i *?> iff around 800, another of Xu's manuscripts, and a 
printed edition from the Imperial Academy. 

The Nanhua zhenjing zhangfu ytnyx ilj u V • f»J n 4 v (Phonetic and 
Semantic Glosses to the Sections and Sentences of the Nanhua zhenjing, CT 
736), completed by Chen in 1084. was based on his dose comparison of nine 
Zhuangzi editions. A supplemcnt(N<anit ua zhenjing zfiangju yusht i?j 'V i*. fv * • 
\\) tii I#; CT 737) includes a detailed table of contents and a section entided 
“Zhuangzi qucwu" ; f ^1,;" (Lacunae and Mistakes in the Zhuangzi). 

Chen's Dao »ie zhenjing zangshi ziuzitwri pain r - l j \\ vv v V- W $!, (R)hos 
on the Subdebes Assembled from the Archives of the Authentic Scripture of 
the Dao and Its Virtue, CT 714) has a 1258 preface by Yang Zhonggeng |V 11 « 
1 )\ that claims that Chen was a disciple of Zhang Wumeng and thus tics him 
to tenth-century masters of neidan. 

In an undated preface to his Shangqing dadong zhenjing yujue yinyi J; in A. 
i ! u i\\ 1 . i < (Phonetic and Scnianuc Glosses on the Jade Instructions of 

the Authende Scripture of the Great Cavern of the Highest Clarity; CT 104). 
Chen details how he gathered old manuscripts of the text after rcuring to 
Mount Mao (‘Maoshan. Jiangsu). Of parbcular note are the versions by two 
earber Taoists of the Northern Song, ‘Zhu Ziying and Huangfu Xj *.! *tj f\i . 
which complemented his fuller reliance on major philological classics such as 
the Shuowenjiczx X 6 V r (Explanations of the Signs and Explications of the 
Graphs; 100 ce) and the now-lost ioo-jtoa* 9 Yiqie dating ynyi (Complete Taoist 
Scriptures, with Phonebe and Semantic Glosses) complied by Shi Chongxuan 
'£ *# & (or Shi Chong ‘2 >-713). 

Chen's Xishcngjingjizhu i'*i p 2 t tl- tl (Collected Commentaries to the 
Scripture of Western Ascension; CT 726) assembled five earlier commentaries. 
Although grounded in Chen's interpretation based on his view of the Zhuangzi, 
it is divided into thirty-nine sccbons as the * Dadong zhenjing (Authenbe Scrip- 
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turc of the Great Cavern). He adds his own notes to those of Wei Jie *|V fRS 
( 497 - 559 ), Xu Miao ffc it (or Daomiao (f gi ; fl. ca. 63o), Chongxuan zi :»| : £ 
(Master of the Unfathomable Mystery; fl. ca. 650). 4 Li Rong (fl. 658-63). 
and Liu Renhui { ft (fl. ca. 800). 


It is regrettable that Chen’s massive GaiuJii zhuan 




(Biographies of 


Eminent Gendemen, 100 j.) and his C&llcc ted Wfrriu (Wenji £ fl:, 10 ).) are no 
longer extant. 

Chens exegeses were eagerly read by some Southern Song promoters of 
ncidjn interpretations of the Daodcf\ng such as Xuc Zhixuan ;• ( £ {M271) 
and seem to have prompted another literatus interested in inner alchemy. 
Fang Bixu f; ! v . to assume Chen’s own nickname and to further expand 
the scriptural foundations of inner alchemy. 


Lowell SKAR 
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Chen Minggui 


ft itik 


1824-81; zi: Jingyu ;til ; fuw: Youshan h. II (Friend of Loneliness). 
Sulao dongzhu fl(|W , 1 H I . (Owner of the Cavern of the Essence 
of Milk); also known as Chen Jiaoyou |$ Yi £ 


Chen Minggui is one of the few famous ‘Quanzhen masters of the late impe¬ 
rial period. The main reason for his distinction, however, docs not lie with his 
religious teachings but with his historiographic work on the Quanzhen order, 
the daojiao yuanliu !. : /* if] (Origins and Development of 

the Taoist Teaching of IQiuj Changchun. Yan Yiptng 1974, vol. 2). His criti¬ 
cal approach is remarkable for someone writing from within the tradition: 
to compile his insightful synthesis. Chen perused an impressive number of 
epigraphic sources, including rubbings, literary anthologies, historical works, 
and Taoist texts. In his view, the early Quanzhen masters were very much like 
himself, scholars skeptical about the avenues of civil service, concerned about 
the preservation of Chinese traditional society and perfectly at home with 
the more spiritual aspects of Taoism. 

Chen, who came from the Guangdong province, passed the district exami¬ 
nations for government service on the secondary list (fugong f j) in 1852. 
He first made himself famous leading a self-defense militia in his hometown 
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during local rebellions in 1854. Already a mature man, he became a ‘Long- 
men Taoist at the Sulao guan >V* (Abbey’ of the Essence of Milk) in the 
Luofu Mountains (‘Luofu shan) near Guangzhou (Canton). Sometime after 
1865, he was chosen as the abbot of that monastery, which he had helped to 
rebuild along with the other six monasteries located in the Luofu Mountains, 
after the havoc caused by the rebellions. The Sulao guan had been the center 
of Longmen activity in that prestigious Taotst mountain range since the early 
eighteenth century. The story of these communities is best described in a gaz¬ 
etteer. the Fustian zhi i/ ill (Monograph of the Luofu Mountains), to which 
Chen himself connibuted substantially. Although Chens extant works and 
the very* few available biographical elements tend to portray him as a Confu- 
cian hermit, he abo took seriously his liturgical responsibilities. The Sulao 
guan was famous during this period for the attention its community paid to 
monastic rules, and Chen's successors edited a new version of the standard 
Longmen monastic rules under the title Xuanmen Mu & (Required 

Reading for the School of Mystencs). 

Chen's life was a rare example of the involvement of a member of the 
scholarly elite in Taoism at a time when the links between the two were being 
completely severed. Chen was also renowned as a poet, painter and calligra¬ 
pher. An anthology of his poems, the Lizhuang shicun ?ii «; • \{ (Remaining 
Vfcrses from the Lichee Estate; 1858). is still extant. His son, Chen Botao Mi II I 
Fx. had an honorable career and cultivated a friendship with the great scholar 
Miao Quansun St v-(1844-1919). whose research on ‘epigraphy and Yuan 
history contributed much to our knowledge of Quanzhen history. 

Vlnrenr GOOSSAERT 
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Chen Nan 




zi: Nanmu . : j -fc; hao: Cuixu weng v .it ( (Gentleman of 
Emerald Emptiness), Niwan xiansheng VI *1. & 'I (Elder of the 
Muddy Pellet) 


Chen Nan. the fourth patriarch of the Southern Lineage (‘Nanzong) of ‘ ncuian , 
was a native of Huizhou ;•$ JH (Guangdong). He was known for his combina¬ 
tion of alchemical practices and healing techniques; his biography in the *Ushi 
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rfumxiiirt riiao tengjian (49.L^>~*6b) recounts that he cured illnesses with pills 
made of “talismanic water" [fiishui n ; ) and mud, whence comes his haa 
Niwan (Muddy Pellet, also a name of the upper ‘daman, see "ntwiXJt). 

Chen received instruction on inner alchemy from *Xuc Daoguang, and on 
the Thunder Rites Cleifa) from an immortal on Mount Limu (Limu shan * 
Cu ill)«oo the outskirts of Qiongzhou I in Hainan. Qiongzhou is bebeved 
to be the birthplace of *Bai Yuchan. the most illustrious of Chens disciples. 
In his preface to the Leiting airzhi . if} V (Arcane Purport of the Thunder¬ 
clap). found in the ‘Daofa huiyuan (Corpus of Taoist Ritual, j. 76). Bai claims 
to have received that teat from Chen in 1212 in the Luofu Mountains (* Luofu 
shan. Guangdong). Elsewhere in the Datfa huiyuan (io 8 .i 5 a-i 6 b). Bai Yuchan 
reiterates that Chen received the Thunder Rites of the Jingdao leiihu ;!If 

(Thunder Writ of the Effulgent Empyrean) in 1208. and transmitted them 
to him four years later. 

The only independent work by Chen Nan is the Crnra pian ;• .V (Fobos of 
the Master of Emerald Emptiness; CT1090), a collection of prose and poems 
in the * Wttzhen pain tradition compiled by Wang Sichcng 1* before 1217. 
The first two poems, entided ’Ziting jing" *<# /ft 3 ? (Scripture of the Purple 
Court) and “Dadao gc~ S: ifj !|>; (Song of the Great Dao>. arc followed by the 
‘ Luofu Cuixu yin" Hi ,. y‘ (Chant by the Master of Emerald Emptiness 
of the Luofu Mountains), dedicated to Bai Yuchan and dated 1211. After a prose 
essay entitled “Danji guiyi lun" I r M H (Essay on the foundation of the 
Elixir and on Returning to the One), the collection continues with three lyrics 
in honor of Chen Nans main disciples—JuJiusi fat ft. 'U, Sha Daozhao vVifj 
lif;. and Bai Yuchan—and ends with the "Jindan shijuc" & f 1 V(Instruaions 
in Verse on the Golden Elixir), a poem in one hundred hcptasyllabic verses. 

The "Xiuxhcit shishu (Ten Books on the Cultivation of Perfection, j. 17) 
includes some poems from the Cuixu pian, but wrongly attributes the text to 
Chen Pu >1: Ir* (see also Chen xiansheng netdan pie fH It ‘i : l 4 *J If CT 1096). 
The authorship of the Cuixu pian was disputed by *Yu Yan. who believed it 
to be a fabrication by Bai Yuchan (Xuhang/utan W, At, Baoyan tang cd.. 
2.2b). 

Farzeen BALDRIAN HUSSEIN 
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Chen Shaowei 




fl. 711/ 741; zi : Ziming WJ; hao: Hcngyuc zhenren .v j>; /l K 
(Real Man of the Heng Peak) 


Chen Shaowei. who was active on Mount Heng (*Hcngshan itj ill, Hunan} 
in the early eighth century; claimed descent from die spiritual legacy of *Xu 
Xun. He is known for two ‘wdiiian texts, the Xtufu Itngsha muiejue : 5 ('; v ifc 
(Woodrous Instructions on Fixing Cinnabar; CT 890) and the Jtuhuan 
jinJdn mt&o)uc JiiJl S? If V)> 3 k (Wondrous Instructions on the Golden Elixir 
of the Nine Reversions; CT 891). TTic two texts originally formed a single 
treatise that contained instructions on the Dadong Itan zhenbaojing Al SI i k iT 
(Scripture of the Great Cavern on Refining die Real Treasure), a tide that 
is also attributed to Chen Shaowei in two Song bibliographies (van dcr Loon 
1984,78). The use of place names and the expression runyuan X. 'u (CT 890, 
preface, ra). w hich probably refers to the whole extent of the Xiantian (712-1$) 
and the Kaiyuan (713-41) reign periods, suggest the work was composed in 
the first decades of the eighth century. The inclusion of both texts in reverse 
order in the *Yun)t ipqian (/. 69 and 68.92-252) shows that the original treatise 
had already circulated in two parts by the eleventh century. 

Chen Shaowei s works contain the most elaborate description of an alchemi¬ 
cal method based on cinnabar in the extant waidan corpus. The first text is 
introduced with a lengthy account of the formation, vanctics, and symbolism 
of cinnabar, followed by a method for its refinement in seven cycles. Each 
cycle consists of the treatment of the product of the previous stage, and con¬ 
cludes with the production of “gold” (Jin ■) that can be ingested or used as 
the main ingredient in the next cycle. In the second text, the final product of 
the previous seven cycles, now defined as “mercury" (tang k). serves as the 
main ingredient for the preparation of a ‘huandan (Reverted Elixir). 

A shorter version of the first text, submitted to the throne by Zhang Guo I! 
(see ’ZhangGuolao) in 734. is found m the Dashers damha zhenyao)\t£ K W * h trV (1 '£ 
iv (Authentic Essential Instruaions on the Great Divine Cinnabar; CT 896). 

Faknzxo PREGADIO 

* i 1 Meng Naidiang 1993a, 7*— 74 ; Needham 1976,141-43; Sivin 1980.237-40 and 
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Chen Tuan 

Pitt 

ca. 9ao-S9; 2i: T\inan »\\ rff; hao: Fuyao zi ! • * V, f (Master of the 
Whirlwind), Baiyun xiansheng U; ;fc '\\ (Elder of the White 
Clouds), Xiyi xiansheng i; *»L' : (Elder of the Inaudible and 

Invisible) 


Chen Tuan was an important Taoist master, thinker, and fortune-teller who 
lived in the tenth century and became the legitimizing saint of the Song 
dynasty. His life and legend arc described below under three headings: solid 
historical facts known about him, the classical Taoist story of his life, and his 
posthumous associations and activities. 

Historical facts. There arc six solid facts known about Chen Than, all gleaned 
from a variety’ of sources and not found together in any one text, neither in 
the devotional literature, nor in the collections of miscellaneous notes, or biji 
Tt fiEr of the literati, and most surely not in the official history of the Song 
dynasty (Songshi 457; trans. Kohn 1990c). 

In 957. as shown in the Danyuan ji !'j iU| iit! (Records of Cinnabar Well; 1051). 
Chen Tuan leaves an insenpuon at the Tianqing guan Kg ffl (Abbey of Celes¬ 
tial Blessings) in Qiongzhou S\l .Hi (Sichuan), praising the *q \-control methods 
of the local masters. This either places him in an itinerant phase of his career 
or makes him a local Sichuan monk, depending on whether one believes the 
overwhelming majority of sources that claim he came from Henan (dose to 
Laozi's birthplace), or relics on research by the Sichuan scholar Li Yuanguo 
(1985b) who finds much evidence for a southwestern origin of the master. 

Next, sometime around the 940s. as most sources agree, Chen settles on 
Mount Hua (‘Huashan. Shaanxi), where he restores the Yuntai guan 1 ’ (IV 
(Abbey of the Cloud Terrace) and its smaller cloister Yuquan yuan 1; 5R 
(Cloister of the Jade Spring) which had fallen into disrepair in the late Tang. 
These two places become his main residence until his death. They remain 
to the present day doscly associated with him, especially the Yuquan yuan, 
which is located right at the mouth of the mountain gorges and still functions 
pardy as a Taoist temple. It also has a tall (and very recent) stde devoted to 
Chen Tuan in its Taoist section, the other part now serving as a preschool. 
The main railway to Xi'an, which runs right through it. has brought the place 
right into the midst of the modern world. 
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Hurd, near the end of the Five Dynasties, Chen Tuan composes a work 
on physiognomy (xumgshu HI Hi ), the Fengpan \ i! ; (Mirror of Auras; Kuhn 
1988), which becomes a classic in the field. His physiognomic and ^ control 
powers become the basis for all his later legends, but only a few specialized 
texts, such as Song Qiqiu's K II Yugudn zhaoshen ju i f? M f*|i L) (Jade Office 
Instructions on How to Clanfy Spirit; Five Dynasties) and the Ming handbook 
SJimxuang qudnFuin %i 'r;i| (Compete Guide to Spirit Physiognomy; ca. 
1400). retain this information. 

"Hie last three facts again are recorded in all major sources on Chen Tuan 
but arc also closely corroborated by official documents. First, in 956. Chen 
meets Shizong, ruler of the Later Zhou (r. 954 - 59 ). whose questions about 
alchemical methods of fund-raising he answers with spiritual advice. Then, 
in 984 he meets Song Taizong (r. 976-97) and is awarded the title Elder of the 
White Clouds, together with various material gifts. This meeting serves to 
make him the legitimizing saint of the new dynasty. Third, and last, Chen dies 
on Mount Hua in 989. Legend has it that he is 118 years old at the rime, which 
would place his birth in the 870s. Given the other data, however. a birth date 
of around 9 id is more likely. 

In addition, it can be accepted as historically accurate that Chen Tuan 
during the penod from the 960s to the 980s met several high Song officials, 
including Qian Ruoshui if i (960-1003). Zhang Yong SJUfc (946-1015; SB 
48-50), and Chong Fang ft (ft (956-1015, SB 297-501); he read their fortunes 
and gave them career advice, which they mostly did not follow. His *Ytjing 
studies, too, although not well documented in early or historical sources, 
hover on the borderline of history, often being cited in Neo-Confiician and 
other works as the roots of Zhou Dunyi's pfclV (1017-73. SB 277-81) famous 
*Tat)i tu (Diagram of the Great Ultimate; Li Yuanguo 1990). 

Legendary accounts. TTic legend of Chen Tuan adds several elements to this 
historical skeleton: a wondrous encounter with a star lady as a child; special 
mnemonic skills; a failed imperial examination at the capital and a period 
of Taoist training at Mount Wudang (*Wudang shan. Hubei) in the 920s; a 
magical transfer by dragon convoy to Mount Hua; a wonderful talent to enter 
a deep trance known as ‘sleep'’ (skuig^ng !*? j);), often for months; various 
chance encounters with the future Song emperors whose impcnal quality 
he immediately recognizes (once even being so shocked that he falls off his 
donkey); a successful physiognomic examination of Taizong’s sons, when 
he spots the future Zhenzong (r. 997-1022) as Taizong’s heir; and a detailed 
foreknowledge of and successful preparation for his death, now known as his 
“transformation.” In addition, various episodes on Chen Tuan arc borrowed 
from the legends of other saints, including Buddhist monks, and in the Taoist 
tradition he is linked with *Lti Dongbin, whom he allegedly encounters in 
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person. The sources on the legend arc exceedingly numerous, mostly found 
in injt Literature, with the best and most extensive collection available in the 
*Luht rficnxiiin tidao tongjian (47.1a- 14b). and a literary expansion in the Taihua 
Xtyi zhi i . t I: .,i% (Monograph of (the Elder of) the Inaudible and Invisible 
of Mount Hua; 1314; CT 306). 

Pasrhumous associations and activities. In the centuries following his death, 
Chen Tban is linked with several ditferent traditions and appears in various 
roles. First, he is a hero in Yuan drama, where he stars in Sanxxng zhao Y -fi 
(Three Stars Arc Shining). Birwu tun SI ft X (Yet Another World). Pantao hui 
&S *1 ft (The Peach Festival), and most importantly Chen Tudngdtfw*? Sj $] ,.,i 
IK (The Lofty Sleep of Chen Tuan). Next, he appears as a master of 9 nc\dan 
meditation and especially the "sleep” technique, which adepts used to circulate 
the energies in their bodies while lying on their backs. Twelve so-called "sleep 
practices" of Chen Tuan are recorded in the Ming handbook •Cfti/btgsiu (trans. 
Despeux 1988.225-^9; Ten Takehiro 1990; Kohn 1993b. 272-76). This strand of 
Chen Tlians lore depicting him as a master of energy pr act ices is still active 
today and he appears as a 'qigzng master in contemporary works. 

In a completely different posthumous strand of Chen Tuan s history, he 
takes the form of a prognosticating planchcttc spirit (see 9 fuji) who appears 
in the Chan community’ on Mount Huangbo (Huangbo shan t\ V. ill. Fujian) 
and is transferred to Japan along with Yinyuan • (Jp.: Ingen. 1591-1675, 
the founder of the Obaku V* V lineage of Zen Buddhism) in the seventeenth 
century. Definitely identified as Chen Tuan of the Song, he is venerated as a 
particularly powerful spirit and adopted successfully into a Buddhist environ¬ 
ment. even changing his name to Chen Bo >li|| (Chen, the Incense-Burner) 
and his appellation to Wuyan tKc V (No-Smoke), signifying the complete 
extinction of all desires rather than the quest for immortality indicated by his 
Taoist, 'Zhuangzi- inspired names. 

Uvia KOHN 

L_* Knaul 1981; Kohn 1990a; Li Yuanguo 1985b; Li Yuanguo 1985c; Qing Xitai 
1988-95, 2: 670-708; Russell 1990a. Russell 1990b 
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Chen Xianwd 

fl. 1223-54; zi : Zongdao if]; hao: Baoyi zi Hi 

(Master Who Embraces The One) 

Chen Xianwei, who came from Yangzhou ; ’.m (Jiangsu), was a *daoshi ac 
the Youshengguan iff M , i: |R (Abbey of the Helping Saint) in Lin'an t (Zhe¬ 
jiang). He is best known for a *ntidan commentary to the *Zhouy\ canton g qt 
entitled ZJu»Myi oanrortg ip )ic ft] % |ii] •:?ftf (Explication of the Zfuwiyt rjnrong 
q\\ CT 1007). The few available details about his life arc found in a preface to 
this work conthbutcd by his lay disciple Zheng Boqian f|*j 2 ft, a teacher in 
the Prcfcctural School of Quzhou .V* (Zhejiang) who is also known for 
an extant commentary to the Zfcouli ft] ffl (Rites of the Zliou). Acconling to 
this preface, Chen first received alchemical teachings in 1223; he obtained the 
transmission of the Cdnwng^i shortly thereafter and devoted several years of 
retirement to its study. 

The Cut long qi fie. which bears (in some of its editions) an author's preface 
dated 12*4 and was printed in the same year, is based on the text of the Caniong 
q\ established by *Pcng Xiao. Some variants suggest that Chen Xianwei w as also 
familiar with the commentary ascribed to *Yin Changshcng(Zfuiuyi cantong qi; 
CT 099) and widi Zhu Xi's (11 $0-1200) *Zhouy\ canton# q\ lr<u>yi (Critical 

Investigation of the Zhouyi cunrimg iji). The commentary was printed by Wang 
Yi i 7 '!j , another lay disciple who also subsidized the publication of Chen 
Xianwei s commentary to the Guany\n zi 1H t* \ - (Book of Master Guanyin). 
In all the received editions, Wang Yi s posttacc follows another colophon, dated 
1245. written by a follower from Tiantai K A (Zhejiang) who had received 
the Cantong qijic from Chen Xianwei. It is unlikely that either this follower or 
Wang Yi is the author of the section entitled ’Cantong qi zhaiweT % >| V fit -ifi 
(’Pointing out the Subdeties of the Cantong <jT). Along with those by Peng Xiao 
and Chu Yong In H; (fl. ca. 1230). this section, containing notes on the portion 
of text corresponding to part of zhang 36 and the whole zhang 37 in Peng Xiao's 
recension, criticizes the interpretation given by Chen Xianwxi himself. 

The Daozang contains tw*o other texts by Chen Xianwei: the commentary to 
the Guartym zi. entided Wmihi zhcnjingyanwai zhi £ fij i*l f v (Purport 

Beyond Words of the Authentic Scripture of Master Wenshi, CT 71&). which 
was completed and printed in 1254. and an undated edition of the Shcnxtan 
yangsheng bishu (ill ft '|- i*j (Secret Arts of the Divine Immortals for Nour¬ 
ishing Life; CT 948). consisting of a collection of * wauidn methods and herbal 
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recipes. Zheng Boqian mentions three other works, all of which arc lost: the 
Luheng pun 'f u } : (Folios on Establishing Sainthood), the Xiiinwei zhiyan 
fi. ,Y (Words Streaming from the Heart of (Chen] Xianwei). and the Ba&yt 
zi shu Jfjj - r (Writings of the Master Who Embraces The One) 

Fabnzio PREGADIO 
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Chen Yingning 

i*#* 

1880-1969; zi: Zixiu f-ffc 

Chen Ytngning was born in Huaining ' \ (Anhui) into a middle-das* family. 
After graduating at the end of the Qing dynasty, at the age of twenty-five he 
entered the Anhui Institute of Legal and Political Studies (Anhui zhengfa 
xuetang 0 : iJ'. v v ). His feeble and unhealthy* constitution, however, led 

him to develop an interest in medidne and longevity techniques. From the 
age of twenty-eight, he began to navel to mountains looking for Buddhist 
and. later, Taoist masters. After spending three years at the Baiyun guan f I !T. : 
Iff (Abbey of the White Clouds) in Shanghai to study Taoist texts, he became 
a physidan. From 1933 to 193? he published a bimonthly magazine, Yangshan 
kan fi{ j‘, H| (Journal for the Promotion of Goodness), and from 1939 to 1941 
a monthly magazine. Xumxue fil ’! (Studies on Immortality). In 1957 he was 
elected secretary’ and vice president of the Chinese Taoist Association (*Zhong- 
guo daojiao xiehui), and in 1961 he became its president. 

A specialist of *wai dan and *ncdan, Chen Yingning w’rotc several well- 
known works, induding a commentary to the •Htur^ring jtng (Scripture of 
the Yellow’ Court), a commentary to poems attributed to *Sun Bu'er (matri¬ 
arch of the # Quanzhcn school), and a history of Taoism. Sdcctions from his 
works and his correspondence with disciples, especially female, arc collected 
in Zhonghua xuanxuc ; | 1 fill (Chinese Studies on Immortality; Xu Boying 
and Yuan Jicgui 1976). 

Cathenne DESPEUX 

Lj Li Yangzheng 2000. 200-205 and passim; Qing Xitai 1988-95. 4; 375-415; 
QingXitai 1994.1:403-4 

% ncidan: Zhongguo daojiao xiehui: taoism in the people's republic of 
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Chen Zhixu 


P*Ji& 


1289-aftcr 1335; zi: Guanwu fl 1 . f \; hao: Shangyang zi I. IV f 
(Master of Highest Yang), Luling daoshi fie fj |; 
(Taoist Master of Luling) 


Although Chen Zhixu is one of the mam representatives of the *nadan tradi¬ 
tion, almost nothing is known of his life, except that he was bom in Luling • 
l\l (Jiangxi) and that he received teachings first in 1329 from Zhao Youqin !(] 
'/ 7k in Hunan, and some time later from an anonymous master of Mount 
Qingchcng ( # Qingchcng shan, Sichuan). Four of his works arc extant: 

1. Durcft shangpn mtaojtng zhu (8* \ l .imV^SPi l (Commentary to the 
Wondrous Scripture of the Upper Chapters on Salvation; CT 91; 1336). 

2. A commentary to the 4 Wuzhtn pan (Folios on Awakening to Reality), 

incorporated into the Wuzhen pan sanzhu !', u $ : | (Three Com¬ 

mentaries to the Wuzhen pian: CT 142). 

3. * Jtndan dayao £ f*} A © (Great Essentials of the Golden Elixir; CT 1067; 
1335X with three appendixes separately printed m the Taoist Canon: Jtndan 

»ru ir J‘J A 9 H (Diagrams; CT 1068). containing illustrations with 


explications; Jindan dayao Itcxan zhi j * FJ- A © 9 J Ml J. (Biographies of 
Exemplary Immortals; CT 1069). composed of notes on sixteen 4 Quan- 
zhen deities, immortals, and masters who reportedly transmitted neida n. 
from Donghua dijun x \j t ,fj < \ (Imperial Lord of Eastern Florescence) 
to Zhao Youqin; and Jtndan dayao xtanpat fiT I 1 ) k ‘fi.‘ 111 ] (Lineage of the 
Immortals; CT 1070). divided into two parts: a doctrinal genealogy of 
nriiian (thirty-four names from Laozi to Chen Zhixu) and a description of 
a rite performed in honor of 4 Zhongli Quan and *Lu Dongbin on their 
birthdays. 


4. Zhouyt cantong qi fenzhang zhu ,/J V : % |] Vj ft .1 \ | (Commentary to the 
Zfcoiyt cdnrong qi, with a Division into Sections). This work is not included 
in die Taoist Canon but is available in more than fifteen editions, including 
those of the Jtndan zhengit daquan i" • | iE FB k (Great Compendium 
on the Correa Principles of the Golden Elixir; 1538. see Davis and Chao 
1940a). the Stku quanshu lHJ|i v ,•! (1782). and the ‘Daozangjtyao (1906, 
voL 11). Chen's recension of the Cantong «ft is one of the best available, and 
in the early sixteenth century served as the basis of the so-called "ancient 
text" version of this scripture (sec •Guwen Zhouyt cantong qi). 
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Besides the above works. Chen also wrote lost commentaries to the Daode 
jing and the Vajracchcdika-sutra (Diamond Sutra). 

Echoing his older contemporary. *Li Daochun, and anticipating some ndAm 
masters of the later period, especially # Liu Yiming, Chen offers a radically spiri¬ 
tual interpretation of nridart. Instead of describing physiological practices, he 
repeatedly states that the essence of alchemy consists in recovering the Onginal 
Pneuma (*y*an*ji) of the state "prior to Heaven” within the state "subsequent 
to Heaven" (sec # xi anttan and houtian); this recovery is said to happen ’ in one 
instant" (ijirtgkc If! $J). While the main doctrinal foundation reflected m his 
works ls the *Nanzong legacy (represented, in particular, by *Zhang Boduan 
and *Bai Yuchan). his discourse exemplifies the ncxdan readiness to borrow 
relevant notions and terms from different traditions: throughout his works, 
he quotes the Daodc jing. the *Zhouyi cantong qi. the Wuzhen punt, and Bud¬ 
dhist texts. The Daode jing, in his view, is the ultimate source of nciiiiM ("The 
Dao of Laozi is the Great Dao of the Golden Elixir"; Jindan dayao. 2.7a), but 
Chen also stresses the unity of the Three Teachings (Confucianism, Taoism, 
and Buddhism) and often juxtaposes passages from their respective sources 
to show their ultimate identity according to the ncidan way of seeing. Chen 
states that he received the doctrine of the unity of the Three Teachings from 
Zhao Youqin, whose Xian Fo tongyuan |ilj fill *. v *. (The Common Source of 
Immortals and Buddhas), sometimes indicated as lost, is available in the Jindan 
zhaigt diiquan 

Although Nanzong ts his main doctrinal source, Chen Zhixu describes his 
lineage as a branch of Quanzhen. According to his reconstruction, which is 
not based on historical fact, the Quanzhen patriarch, *Ma Yu (1123-84), passed 
on his teachings to *Song Defang (1183-1247), and the transmission continued 
with Li Juc ! f i.. Zhang Mo ® , and Zhao Youqin before reaching Chen 

Zhixu himself. Chen probably elaborated this lineage in recognition of the 
status of the Quanzhen school, which enjoyed the official protection of the 
court and whose Five Patriarchs had received the title of Real Loids (zhenjun 
f ({!) from the Yuan ruling house two decades before Chen's birth. 

Fabrxzio PREGADIO 

1 Bolt2 J. M. 1987a, 1&4-86. 208; Davis and Ch en 1942. Li Yuanguo 1988. 
416-31; Qing Xitai 1994.1: $69-71 
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Cheng Xuanying 

*** 

fl 631-50; zi: Zishi j- \ (;hao: Xihua fashi fH •*;( ,A )ii 
(Master of the Law of the Western Florescence) 

Cheng Xuanying came from Shanzhou ! (Henan). He spent part of his life 
in retirement, but in 631 was summoned to the capital and took up residence at 
the Xihua guan «*;- >\ (Abbey of Western Florescence). In 647 the emperor 
requested that he translate the Daode png into Sanskrit with Xuanzang £ .• 
(ca. 602-^4) and Cai Huang V- V. (fl. 638-47; on this translation, see Peliiot 
1912). Shortly thereafter, during the Yonghui reign period (690-55), he was 
exiled to Yuzhou f||I W (Jiangsu). 

Cheng wtocc a lost commentary to the * Tying and three extant commentar¬ 
ies to Taoist texts. One of them, consisting of an exegesis of the *Durcn )ing 
(Scripture on Salvation), is in the Duren shiMgpm miaojtng sizhu l-i \ 1 Vt'Sl■ 
14 H (Four Commentaries to the Wondrous Scripture of the Upper Chapters 
on Salvation. CT 87) and follows the established interpretation of this text. In 
the two other works, however, Cheng proves to be a leading exponent of the 
•Chongiuan (Twofold Mystery) school of thought. The first commentary is 
the Daode jing fcjitfi xu/ue ynshu jQ ! 1|) 1 ?J I j- & ft (Topical Introduction, 

Prefatory Instrucuons, and Subcommentary’ to the Scripture of the Dao and Its 
Virtue: ; P. 2517. P. 2353. and S. 5887). which is also found in the Daode zhcnjtng 
xuande zuanshu a' rrl (Compilation of Commentaries on the 

Mysterious Virtue of the Authentic Scripture of the Dao and Its Virtue CT 711). T^c 
second ls a subcommcmary to *Guo Xiang's exegesis to the 'Zhuangzi, found in 
the Nankua zhenpngzhushu if; r j'C Sr i I iri (Commentary and Subcommentary 
to the Nanhua zhenjtng; CT 745). Read together, Cheng’s commentaries to the 
Daodepng, the Zhuangzi. and the Duren png show’ him to be a representative 
of the unity of the philosophical and religious aspects of Taoism. 

Besides his explication of the Daode png and the Zhuangzt according to 
Chongxuan principles, Cheng also interpreted the transformations of Laozi 
from the viewpoint of the Buddhist theory of the Body of the Law. the Body 
of Response, and the Body of Manifestation (Jashen jj, fy, yingshen ‘f, 
and hudshen ‘ I . corresponding to Sanskrit dharmakayu. sdmWiegafcava. and 
ni/mdfuikd vu). This theory, until then generally applied only to Yuanshi tianzun 
j£ C K rf (Celestial Worthy of Original Commencement; see A siimfMg) or to 
the Dao itself, explains that the body as well as the teaching of Laozi change 
to adapt themselves to different times and levels of understanding. The theory* 
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was also combined with three attributes ascribed to the Dao in Daodc )ing 14, 
namely, invisible (yi f:), inaudible <xi ), and imperceptible (wei if}). TTicse 
attributes arc associated in turn with the Three Primes ( m sanyuan) —three 
deities who live in the three Cinnabar Fields (Mamum) and arc the corporeal 
forms of the Three Pneumas (samp \\; sec *sani\an and Itutian) —and with 
Essence, Pneuma, and Spirit Cfing, <ji, shen). Each component of the various 
triads is connected with the other two. and all arc thought to be fundamentally 
and onginally one. Cheng Xuanying relates this view to the doctrine of the 
Tlirec Ones (VtfrtyQ, applying the Chongxuan dialectic of the two truths to 
the Three and the One, and to the Body of the Law and the Body of Response 
that arc the single body of the Ultimate Truth. The latter has no form, and 
the whole world and all teaching arc no more than its traces. 

Isabelle ROBINET 

Li Ch'oe ChinsGk 1995 - Fujiwara Takao 1980a; Fujiwara Takao 1980b; Kohn 
1991a. 19^-96. Meng Wentong 1946; Ofuchi Ninji 1978-79.1:256-38 (crit. notes 
on the Dunhuang mss.) and 2: 461-75 (reprod. of the Dunhuang mss.); Qiang 
Yu 1995; Qing Xitai 1988-95. 2:174-90; Robinct 1977. 96-261; Sunayama Minoru 
1980b. 245-71; Yu Shiyi 2000 

Chongxuan 


chcngfu 


TTic notion of "inherited burden" refers to the liability for sms and transgres¬ 
sions that individuals and societies inherit from their predecessors. As fault and 
blame are passed from one gcncranon to another, calamities and misfortune 
increase. Based on this principle, later generations must make for the sins com¬ 
muted by their predecessors; to do so, individuals reflect upon the existence of 
sin (siguc AV Y 4 , “considering fault"), confess it to the celestial deities (shouguo 
1*1 N ), "admitting fault"), and correct themselves (ztze \). 

This idea appears for the first time in the second-century ‘Tatping jtng 
(Scripture of Great Peace). Examples of sin and transgression mentioned in 
this text include claiming exclusive possession of the Dao and its # de (virtue), 
neglecting to study the Dao, and accumulating riches without aiding the 
poor. Liability for these sins is expressed at the social level as natural disasters, 
epidemics, social discontent, and war. These notions arc based on theories 
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about the Interrelationship of Heaven and humanity, which date from at least 
the time of the Waning States pc nod (403-221). Special emphasis was given 
to the role of emperor as the supporter of the balance between Heaven and 
humanity. If the emperor acted in a manner contrary to the will of Heaven, 
Heaven would express its blame through portents; when such portents ap¬ 
peared, the emperor was supposed to "consider his faults." Dong Zhongshu 
I I 1 if (ca. 199-115 bce) strongly asserted these ideas in his political thought, and 
it is possible to find similarities between his writings and the Tatptngjtng. 

*Gc Hongs (2£$-$43) *B$aopu zi (Book of the Master Who Embraces Sim¬ 
plicity) contains evidence of an idea connected with "inherited burden." 
namely that evil acts reduce the life spans of those who commit them and 
their descendants, and cause calamities. Later, merits and dements came to be 
calculated in points, and from the Song period onward this practice became 
widespread in the form of the "ledgers of ment and demerit" (gonggutfgc ] 

fft; Brokaw 1991). 

While 'inherited burden" is a kind of karmic retribution, there is a funda¬ 
mental difference between the notion of iJtcngfu and the Buddhist notion of 
karma. In Buddhism, the good and evil performed by an individual in past 
lives is reflected in what form his or her present life takes, and good and evil 
behavior in the present lift: determines future rebirth. Chen^fu, by contrast, 
not only considers the past and future lives of the individual, but also that 
individuals inhent the results of the good and evil of the behavior of their 
ancestors, and that these results accumulate not only at the individual level, 
but also at the social level. In this sense, "inherited burden" is based on the 
unit of the family and. as its extension, of society. 

YAMADA Toshiah 

LJ Hcndrischkc 1991; Kamitsuka Yoshiko £ 999 , $01-37; Qing Xitai 1994, 2*. 
324-26; Strickmann 2002.39-50; Tsuchiya Masaaki 2002 

ETHICS AND MORALS 


Chenghuang 




God of Walls and Moats; City God 


The God of Walls and Moats, more commonly known as the City God. 
emerged with the growth and independence of townships in late Tang and 
Song China. He became highly popular under the Ming and is one of the key 
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deities of Chinese religion today. During the Ming, the Taoist establishment, 
in an attempt to share in the god's popularity, adopted him into the Taoist 
pantheon and made him a celestial executive who received orders from and 
reported to * Laojun. A scripture was compiled acconiingty. the CJicnjhutfrtg 
gdttying xtaozai Jifu miaojing Ml Pi! g tB ft % Ul to Si (Wondrous Scripture 
on the Dispelling of Disasters and Accumulation of Happiness through the 
Impulse and Response of the City God; CT 1447). which dates to after 1376. 

The text describes Laojun seated in a jeweled hall before a great heavenly as¬ 
sembly. and answering the questions of a Perfected called Vast Wisdom (Guang- 
hui 1J ri) on how to alleviate human suffering, and explaining the merits and 
powers of the City God as bestowed by him. The text can be divided into nine 
sections: r. Opening gdrJiu. a poem in praise of the City God; 2. The setting, a 
description of Laojun and the heavenly assembly; 3. First dialogue, question by 
Vast Wisdom and negative answer that describes human sinfulness; 4. Second 
dialogue, rephrasing of the question and description of the great power of the 
City God; 5. Homage to the City God. and a list of the god’s representatives, 
assistants, and guardian helpers; 6. The god's pledge, his own vow to help ev¬ 
eryone in need; 7. Third dialogue, proposal by Vast Wisdom to perform good 
actions toward the Dao and rcconfirmation by Laojun; 8. Concludinggathd. 
a poem highly lauding the City God's powers and dedication. 9. Conclusion, 
departure of the gods and transmission of the scripture to humanity. 

IMfl KOHS 

LJ Barrett 1991a; Fcuchtwang 1977; Hamashima Atsutoshi 1992. Johnson 
1985b; Kohn 1996b; Little 2000b. 260-61; Maspero 1981.105-10; Taylor R. 1977; 
Zito 19S7; Zito 1996 
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Chifengsui 

Marrow of the Red Phoenix 


This wort; is a compilation of Tang. Song. Yuan, and Ming texts. Its author, 
Zhou Ldjtng (?) li; Vi (late sixteenth century), came from Jiaxing V! (Zhe¬ 
jiang). He held no important post, but was in touch with eminent officials of 
his region such as Peng Chongxi v 5 i 1 ! 1 (late sixteenth century), the Minister 
of Justice who wrote a preface to his work in 1579. and Wang Wcnlu lift 
(1503-86; DMB 1449-51). who wrote a postfacc also in 1579- 
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The collection includes the following texts: 

l Tauhang yuskou Ituzx)uc fc _L* : Ml •; i' ; ilk (Instructions on the Six Sounds 
[of Breathing) According to the Highest Jade Axle) by Zou Yingbo 
t‘9 (Song). This text was first included in Zou s Yanzhanjt *.v f ’; t|_ (Col¬ 
lection of Fiery Talks) and was used later by his grandnephew, the Yuan 
doctor Zou Xuan in the Shouqin yanglao xiruJtu ( »JJ ft t- i* .*! 
(New Writings on Fostering the Longevity and Nourishing the Old Age 
of Ones Parents). (On the “six sounds of breathing" sec the entry *liuzt 
jue.) 

2. Hwinzhcnxtanxhcngfu rtn yuanqi)uc v.] (\ it *f Iff |*J .l V*. (Instructions 
on the Ingestion of the Inner Original Breath According to the Elder of 
Illusory Perfection), based on a wort: found in the Taoist Canon in sev¬ 
eral versions, one of which (CT 828. and YJQQ 60.142-172; mid-eighth 
century) has the same title as the present ten. 

3- Li zhrnrcn changshcng yuhxliu zi mutofuc \ i‘( \ & *| . t * A * ■ IK (Won¬ 
drous Instructions on [the Method of) Long Life in Sixteen Characters by 
the Perfected Li). These instructions arc also found in *Leng Qian's (ca. 
ijio-ca. ij7i>Xitt/ingyaozhi »8S) •£ i? (Essential Purport of the Cultivation 
of Longevity), and arc similar to those in Hu Wcnhuan's At) v.& (l^te 
sixteenth century) Lctxiu yao)uc 4 E (Essential Classified Instruc¬ 
tions on Self-Cultivation). The identity of Perfected Li is unknown. 

4- Taixi biyao gtfuc f|ii }J W: ® 'K Sk (Songs and Instruaions on the Secret 
Essentials of Embryonic Breathing). A similar text is also found in an 
idcnocally-titlcd work in the Taoist Canon (CT 151; trans. Huang Jane 
1987-90.1: 49-54). (On "embryonic breathing" sec the entry 9 taix\.) 

5. Si/i yungihengge l^l ’ * ft T !|»; (Songs on Nourishing Life According to the 
Four Seasons), containing selections from the * Xtuzhcn iltiiftu (Ten Books 
on the Cultivation of Perfection). The first section, on the "six sounds 
of breathing," is attributed to *Sun Simiao (fl. 673) in the Xtuzhcn xhtshu 
(19.7a). The next six sections, describing *ddi?yin movements beneficial for 
the five viscera (*WMZdqg), come from the Hudngrtng *nzang Itufu tu 'fl Si 
K l?t A ft) INI (Charts of the Five Viscera and the Six Receptacles. Accord¬ 
ing 10 die Scripture of the Inner Effulgences of the Yellow Court; Xtuzhcn 
dtufeu 54). a text which in turn is derived from the Huangting ncijtng wuzdng 
liu/u buxte tu )\ IjY ft !;! ii.SJ A ft’l Ml iVi •• (Charts of the Strengthening 
and Weakening of the Five Viscera and the Six Receptacles, According 
to the Scripture of the Inner Effulgences of the Yellow Court; preface 
dated 848; CT 432). attributed to Hu Yin All Iri of Mount Taibai (Taibai 
shan Mill!, Shaanxi). The final section, on a daoyin method attributed 
to *Lii Dongbin. corresponds to Xtuzhcn shishu 24.3b. 
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6. Qubtng yantuan liuzifa )' s 1 V ;I *1 A (Method of the Six Sounds [of 
Breathing] to Eliminate Diseases and Extend Ones Years), also found in 
the XtitzJicn shishu (196a) and in Hu Wenhuan s Laxxu yaojuc. 

7 - Wuqin x\ ft (Five Animals Pattern) attributed to Hua Tuo •?• ft; 
(142-219). The description of the pattern given in this text radically differs 
from that of the * Ydngxing yanming lu (On Nourishing Inner Nature and 
Exiending Life). The Wtiqiit x\ contains the first known illustrated verson, 
and was often used in later works on 9 yangsheng (Nourishing Life) and 
dairyin. (On the Five Animals Pattern see the entry 9 daoyin.) 

H BaJuan jin .\glfl (Eight Brocades), also found m the Xxuzhcn shishu 
(i 94 fl^b) and in *Zhu Quan's (1378-1448) Huoren xinfa , (Spiri¬ 

tual Methods to Provide Life Energy). (On die movements of the Eight 
Brocades sec the entry *daoyin~) 

9 Forty-six movements tor circulating breath (*xingqi) and healing diseases. 
TWenty-seven of these arc dooc in a sitting position, thirteen in an upright 
position, and six in a reclining position. The titles of the movements evoke 
die names of twenty-one immortals in the *Liexian zhuun (Biographies of 
Exemplary Immortals), the Eight Immortals ( 9 bax\an), and the sixteen im¬ 
mortals mentioned in the 'Ascending in Flight" ("Feisheng" ffg ) chapter 
of the 9 Xu xianzhuan (Sequel to Biographies of Immortals). They also 
mention other famous Taoists and ’ttcufafi adepts such as *Chcn Than, 
*Liu Haichan. and *Bai Yuchan. These movements arc similar to those 
in Luo Hongxian s V }J*. 't (1504-64; DMB 980-84) Wmrium xianshu 
1 ill (Writings of the Immortals for Tcn-Thousand*Fold Longevity). 
TTicy appear again later, c.g.. in the Ncig&ng rushuo |*| 1/j |>V (Illustrated 
Explanations of Inner Practices; late Qing), but in different versions and 
sometimes with different tides. 

iq. Twelve illustrations with poems on neidan techniques, each of which 
represents a follower of Mount Hua (•Huashan. Shaanxi) in a reclining 
posioon (Teri Takehiro 1990). In another version, these techniques arc 
attributed to Chen Tuan who lived on Mount Hua. 

Catherine DESPEUX 

(.■ Despeux 1988 (trans.) 
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Chisong zi 

& & f- (or: ftM?) 


Master Red-Pine 


According to his hagiography in the *Licxxan zhuan (Biographies of Exemplary 
Immortals; crans. Kaltenmark 195J. $ 5 - 4 *). Chisong zi was the Master of Ram 
(*Yushi) for the mythical emperor Shennong flp ff! (Divine Husbandman), 
whom he taught a method for imbibing liquid jade, and also instructed the 
daughter of another mythical emperor, Yandi v ft (Fiery Emperor). His mam 
prowess was self-immolation. These mythemes may be remnants of ancient 
shamanic ntes of immolation and rain nuking. Referring to Chisong zi s visit 
to the Queen Mother of the West (*Xiwang mu) on Mount # Kunlun. the ha¬ 
giography represents late Han conceptualizations of successful adepts. 

By the early Han. Chisong zi had become a model for *fongthi seeking to 
emulate his attainments. The • Huatruir z\ (j. 11 and 20) reports that he was 
a master of circulation of breath (•xmgifi) and other breathing techniques. 
In the Ship (Records of the Historian; 55.2047 and 2049). *Zhang Liang asks 
Han Gaozu <r. 202-195 bce) leave to follow the path of Chisong zi. and he 
subsequently quits eating grams (sec under *b\gu) and begins practicing circu¬ 
lation of breath. Besides these two texts, several other Han sources mention 
Chisong zi (frequently together widi •Wangzi Qiao) as an exemplary ancient 
master who had attained transcendence through self-cultivation. These often 
formulaic references, ranging from poems collected in the Chun V $ (Songs 
of Chu; trans. Hawkes 1985.82,116.139) to inscriptions on Han mirrors, attest 
to his popularity during this period. 

Taotst texts associate Chisong zi w ith several methods. The *Ungbao wufu 
xu contains herbal recipes and methods which he transmitted to *Yue Zichang 
(2.14a; see Yamada Toshiaki 1989b). This text also includes a narrative about 
Huang Chuping .7 MJ who. together with his brother Chuqi ty, , had 
attained transcendence on Mount Jinhua (Jinhua shan ); V* ill. Zhejiang) 
and changed his name to Chisong zi (2.132-143. see Campany 2002, 309-n). 
Mount Jinhua became a cultic center for the tw r o brothers and Chisong zi. A 
related text, the jinhua Chisong shanzhi v A- fi- ill .iL (Monograph of Mount 
Chisong in the Jinhua Range; CT 601) by Ni Shouyue \& V ?; (Southern Song) 
begins with the eariy legends about the two brothers and includes the texts 
of imperial enfeoffment dating to 1189 and 1263. 

In his *Baopu zi, *Gc Hong repeatedly mentions Chisong zi as an exemplary 
adept. He also describes his method for an elixir based on herbal substances 
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(4.79) and his method for ingesting liquid jade (11.204). In other sources. Chi- 
song zi is associated with a method for ingesting the "five stones" ('Wushang 
biydo , 87.1 ia-b; YJQQ 74.7b). with methods for ingesting mica (YJQQ 75.7b. 
22b). and with a general discussion of the properties of minerals (YJQQ.66.13b). 
Gc Hong also mentions a Chisong zijing * y 3 ? (Scripture of Master Red- 
Pine), which dealt with calculating and determining ones longevity based 
on a set of moral interdictions and precepts (Eaopn zt, 6.125). This text may 
be related to the Cftisorig 21 thong )\cjtng < K; j' r | J (Central Scripture 
on Precepts by Master Red-Pine; CT 185) which is a dialogue between the 
Yellow Emperor (‘Huangdi) and Chisong zj. explaining the causes for poverty 
or wealth, longevity or early death, and calamities through offenses against 
precepts and taboos. Not long after Gc Hong wrote his Baopu 21, Chisong zi 
was absorbed into the *Shangqing pantheon as the Perfected of the Southern 
Peak (Nanyuc zhenren 1! 1*1 *0 and claimed by Peijun K /! (Lord Pci) as 

his teacher (*Zhengao, 5.5a). 

A Six Dynasties compilation, the 0 Chisong z\ zhangh (Master Red-Pine s 
Almanac of Pebbons). preserves dozens of pebbons and discussions of early 
Celestial Masters (‘Tianshi dao) pracucc. Although Chisong zi is not directly 
associated with these documents, the prefatory sc ebon of this text ascribes 
its compilauon to quesbons regarding the proper use of pebbons posed by 
Chisong zi to the Cclcsbal Elder (Tianlao < g) 

GilRAZ 

. Boltz J. M. 1987a. 115-17; Campany 2002.309-11; Kaltcnmark 1953, 35-42; 
Wang Qing 1998.199-^16; Yamada Toshiaki 1989b 

Yushi; Otliimg 21 ziungfi; hagiography 


Chisong zi zhangli 

Master Red-Pine's Almanac of Pebbons 


•Chisong zi is, together with •Wangzi Qiao, the oldest named transcendent 
(*xianren) in the Chinese tradibon. His name occurs in the Yuanyou @ (Far 
Roaming) poem of the CJtun Sfi (Songs of Chu, trans. Kroll 1996b. 660). 
The Chisong ri zhangli (CT 615) is often said to contain some of the caiiicst 
material of the Way of the Cclcsbal Masters (•Tianshi dao). though the final 
composiuon of the current six chapter text is usually dated to the Tang. The 
first chapter claims that the inibal revelation to *Zhang Daoling in 142 included 
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a CTiuengri Ii V f5l f l 1 ', (Master Red-Pines Almanac) and a Taxzhen he A i t 
11 (Code of ihc Great Perfected) as well as other texts, and that among these 
were three hundred great petitions. The narrator explains that this was during 
the distant Han dynasty, and that at the time of composition, only “one or two 
out of ten" of the original petitions still survived. In fact, much of the opening 
two chapteis consists of quotations of the Ckisimg 21 li and the Tdizhm lee. and 
the bulk of the scripture (j. 3-6) consists of sixty -seven model petitions, so this 
acconis well with the opening description. 

The first chapter lists in detail the "tokens of faith" one must donate in 
order to perform each ritual, the times when the gates of heaven arc open to 
accept petitions, and lucky days for the performance of various types of rites. 
The second chapter consists of instructions on how to perform the ntc of sub¬ 
mission (how to write the petition, direction to face, officials to be addressed, 
etc.) as well as taboos surrounding the rite. The petitions address a variety of 
issues, ranging from a drought that affects the entire nation to family matters, 
and matters of the priest's own conduct. Among die most informative peti¬ 
tions arc those dealing with the disposition of the dead and those intended to 
ward off sepulchral plaints or legal cases against the deceased that somehow 
impinge upon the living. 

Terry KLEEMAN 

L!_i Kalirvowski 1989-90.96-99; Nickerson 1997; Ofuchi Ninji and Ishii Masako 
1988,186-87 (list of texts cited); Vcrcllcn 2004 
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Chongbi danjing 

Scripture of the Elixir of the Unfathomable Jasper Heaven 


This two-chapter alchemical treatise, whose full tide is Jtnhua rfiongfo dan/tng 
bizhi :\T t <‘| ; ff If ?? Ii* (Secret Purport of the Scripture of the Elixir of the 
Golden Flower of the Unfathomable Jasper Heaven; CT 914), opens with an 
account of the origins and uses of this Fujian tradition dated to 1225. Its editor, 
the Sichuan nauve Meng Xu Hi (fl. 1218-25), asserts that both chapters stem 
from *Bai Yuchan (1194-1229?). Anxious to learn more about alchemy. Meng first 
approached Bar's major disciple. *Pcng Si (fl. 1217-51), in 1218 while in Puzhou 
(Fujian). Peng turned over a core chapter of his master's teachings, known as 
the Jtnhua chongbt daiytng. This first chapter focuses on the structure of the 
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laboratory and its processes and contains schematic drawings of laboratory 
equipment, but was difficult for Meng to understand. Two years later, while 
at the White Crane Grotto-Heaven (Baihe dongtian (J ?!} ^ K. in the *Wuyi 
mountains of northwestern Fujian), Meng met a Lan Yuanbai ic| i. who 
provided him with extra elucidation of the text. Meng realized that Master Lan 
was none other than Bai Yuchan himself. In 1221, Meng invited three utmost 
gentlemen intent on refining elixirs to enter into retreat, using Lan Yuanbai s 
interpretaoon as a guide The second chapter details a nine-stage process for 
creating an immortal embryo (•shcngwi) using similar language to the *Zhouy\ 
cantong qi and its cognates. 

When seen together, the texts seems to provide a • neidan interpretation 
(j. 2) for what was arguably a text centered on laboratory wotfc (i.e., * wauian , 
j. 1). The long opening account tics both chapters to the same source, namely 
Bai Yuchan. 

Lowell SKAR 
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Chongxuan 

** 

Twofold Mystery 


The term chongxuan derives from a phrase in the opening section of the Daode 
;ing, ^mystery and again mystery" (xuan zht you xuiirt £ I i £). It alludes 
to two steps toward the understanding of the Ultimate Void, and suggests a 
double movement of the spint on both a conceptual and a mystical level. 

During the Six Dynasties, the *Xuanxuc (Arcane Learning) school of thought 
speculated on Non-being (or emptiness) and Being (*wu and you). *Wang Bi 
<226-49). one of the main Xuanxuc thinkers, wrote that *x»U 2 rt (mystery) means 
silent, mysterious, and unspeakable, adding that “we cannot settle only on one 
xuan. or we would lose (its sense); therefore [the Daode)ing\ says ‘mystery and 
again mystery"* (Robinct 1977. 109). Since Wang Bi considered xuan to be a 
synonym of wu . he paved the way for a reflection on emptiness. According to 
the Tang commentator of the Daode ling , *Chcng Xuanying (fl. 631-50). xuan 
also connotes non-attachment: "When one is not bound cither by Being or 
Non-being, and one is not attached to attachment or non-attachment,... this 
is called Twofold Mystery" (Robinct 1977. no). Cheng Xuanying states that the 
first xuan in the Daode jtng passage aims at rejecting the two bounds of Being 
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and Non-being, and Is equivalent to the Middle Path of the Madhyamaka 
school of Buddhism. The second xuan aims at not being attached to the first 
one, Le.. at not being attached to non-attachment. 

Applying the Madhyamaka dialectic, the Chongxuan thinkers suggested 
therefore that one should go beyond the affirmation of Being and its nega¬ 
tion, and beyond the negation of both, rejecting the error of die eternalises 
who maintain that an unchanging substance is at the basis of the world, and 
equally rejecting the nihilist view that negates the reality of the worid. Accord¬ 
ing to the Chongxuan thinkers, these “two truths" must be both asserted and 
dismissed. First the "two extremes" arc rejected, then the "middle" is equally 
rejected. The void (first xuan) is void (second xuan): the negation is negated; 
the illness of pretending that any one statement—be ityim or wm, or negating 
as well as asserting both—is true, disappears. The second xuan advances the 
paradoxical realization that the worid is neither real nor illusory, that affirma¬ 
tion as well as negation of the reality or unreality of the worid is nonsense. 

The same dialectic was applied to expound other passages of the Daodc png. 
such as the phrase “to decrease and again decrease" (sun zhi you sun |(1 '' J4 
l i. sec. 48). and of the ‘Zhuangzi. particularly the passage that reads 'There 
is being .,. There Is non-being... There is a therc-is-non-bcing that has not 
yet begun to begin ..." (chapter 2; Rob met 1977.121-22). A similar dialectical 
progression was also applied to the Three Ones (*wnyi), or to the root (fren ) 
and the traces Qi r’i), as everything is a trace of the Ultimate Truth, neither 
real because it is not the Thith. nor false because it is its manifestation. 

Buddhist thinkers such as Zhi Dun Jr* IT (*14-66). Sengzhao |?,* > (374-414). 
and Jizang ,* (549-623) used the expression chongxuan to speak of Laozi's 

truth, and identity* it as a Taoist usage. In alchemical *!tet 4 dn texts, chongxuan 
designates the embryo of immortality; here the term has the same meaning 
as the expression "beyond the body there is another body" (shenwat you shat 
■I fl ' t> which alludes to ruttfdi IRIItf (deliverance of the embryo) and is 
synonymous with the "real emptiness" (zhenkong W) that subsumes the 
distinction between Being and Non-being. 

The Chongxuan school of though!. The Chongxuan school—which is not a lineage 
but a trend of thought based on the principles outlined above—developed 
around commentaries to the Daodc flng and the Zhuangzt. Its existence as a 
school of thought was first affirmed by Cheng Xuanying. the earliest commen¬ 
tator who tried to classify the lineages of Daodc png exegesis in the preface to 
his own commentary. After him. *Du Guangting (850-933) and then Jiao Hong 
ti. (1541-1620) also referred to the Chongxuan school. Many commentaries 
of this school are lost and arc only known through quotations. 

The first Chongxuan thinker was apparently Sun Deng {ft a commenta¬ 
tor of the Daodc png active during the Jin 17 dynasty (Fujiwara Takao 1961b; 
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Lu Guolong 1994 )- Then came Meng Zhizhou £ si I It) (Qing Xitai 1994. 1: 
255), who lived during the reign of Liang Wudi (r. 502-49). In a passage of 
his lost commentary, quoted in the *Daojiao yishu (Phot of Meaning of the 
Taoist Teaching, j.ia-$a), Meng interprets the Three Ones by applying the 
same dialectic used by the Chongxuan school in dealing with the notion of 
Mystery Under the same dynasty’ also lived Zang Xuanjing *s\ • (IL mid¬ 

sixth century’), who taught the *Shangqing patriarch *\Vang Yuanzhi (528-635) 
and may have been Cheng Xuanying's master. The school reached its apogee 
in the Tang period w ith eminent Taoists such as Liujinxi ; (ca. 560-ca. 
640), to whom the first five chapters of the ‘Beiyi )ing (Senpture of the Origi¬ 
nal Bound) arc ascribed, and who also wrote two essays on Laozi and a lost 
commentary to the Daodejing. 

Another major Chongxuan thinker is Cheng Xuanying who. in 647. trans¬ 
lated the Daode ling into Sanskrit with Xuanzang & 'Vj (ca. 602-64) and Cai 
Huang \ . also a member of this school (Pclliot 1912)- Chengs exegesis of 
the * Yljing is now lost, but his commentaries to the Daodejing and the * Duren 
jing (Scripture on Salvation), and his subcommentary to 4 Guo Xiangs com¬ 
mentary to the Zhuangn arc extant. Chens younger contcmporaiy, *Li Rong(fl. 
658-63). wrote a lost commentary’ to the Zhuangzi and an extant commentary 
to the Duciic jing. The Chongxuan school also influenced ocher Tang Taoist 
texts such as the Daojiao yishu, and Song commentators of the Daode jing such 
as Shao Ruoyu & ti ® (A- “ 59 ) and Zhao Shi'an i\\ V? Hg. 

Isabelle ROBINET 
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CJtongyiang lijiao shiwu tun 

*F*A4H-** 

Fifteen Essay's by [Wang] Chongyang 
to Establish His Teaching 


The Chongyang lijiao shiwu lun (CT 1233) is a wry short treatise on Taoist life 
in fifteen sections, l Retreat in a Hermitage, 2. Travelling as an Errant Reli¬ 
gious; 3. Studying Texts; 4. Preparing Medicines; 5. Mastering Carpentry’; 6. 
Forming Religious CommuniDes; 7. Meditation. 8. Firm Control of the Mind; 
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9. Refining One's Nature; io. Pairing the Five Pneumas (wu^ji V-U i-C.. those 
of the *wiuebg); n. Merging Inner Nature and Destiny (*xing and ming); 12. 
Sagely Way; 1$. Transcending the Three Realms (sanjic f W); M* Methods for 
Nourishing the Self; and 15. Leaving This World. 

Although scholarly publications and translations into Western languages 
have made this work famous, its value as a source on the early history of 
•Quanzhen is rather limited. The title suggests that it was written by 4 Wang 
Zhe (1113-70) to summarize his predication, but there is no evidence to strongly 
support this attribution: the work is neither mentioned in any of several 
Yuan-penod biographies of Wang, which are otherwise very detailed, nor is it 
quoted in any cariy Quanzhen work. The text, however, is generally consistent 
with Quanzhen rhetorics, which tends to add purely abstract meanings to the 
common religious vocabulary, and with the Quanzhen ideals of service to 
society and an austere life devoted to 'ncuian practices. 

Vincent GOOSSAERT 

L_> BoltzJ. M. 1987a. 148; Kohn 1993b. 86-92 (trans.); Qing Xitai 1994.2:117-18; 
Reiter 1984-85 (trans.); Yao Tao-chung 1980.73-86 (trans.) 
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Chongyang Quanzhen ji 

Anthology on the Completion of Authenticity, 
by [Wang] Chongyang 

This thirtccn-jimn poetic anthology (CT1153) is the largest repository’ of *Wang 
Zhe’s (Wang Chongyang. 1113-70) literary production. It contains 1.009 texts, 
consisting of regulated poems (shi ,; *•), lyrics (n Tj), songs <gc ). and a few 
prose worts written for * Quanzhen lay associations (Juu v 7 ; see • taoist lay 
associations). Some poems arc duplicated, others arc also extant in shorter 
anthologies—notably the Jiaohuap fiftU (Anthology of Religious Conver¬ 
sions; CT 1154)—and a few were carved on stone in monasteries founded by 
Wangs disciples. Beyond this information, the textual history of the CJteng- 
yang Quanzhen ft is obscure. It seems to have been part of a larger collection 
now lost, and its present version was edited by disciples of *Ma Yu. Wang's 
favorite disciple, in 1188. 

The textual history of the *Mtnghe yuyin another wort including some 
of Wang's poetry, shows that poems of Taoist inspiration (daoqing ;£i t/j; 
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Ono Shihci 1964) were current under the Mongols. Quanzhen predication, in 
particular, used poems in several ways. Their lyric tone suited the appeal to 
comers ion. and the poems of Quanzhen masters were memorized by both 
adepts and devotees. Ascetics recited them at night to fight the effects of 
sleep deprivation. Poems were also quoted in answer to doctrinal questions, 
as attested in the recorded sayings ( # yuiu) of several masters, and especially 
in Niu Daochun's S ift (fl. 1299) Xtyt zhtmi tun pi \i #i (Essays to 
Resolve Doubts and Point out Errors. CT 276). Moreover, poems were used 
for exchanges between master and disciple. For instance. Wang Zhe liked to 
wntc eangtou sht r S.iifl • , poems in which the first character of each verse is 
hidden so that the recipient may guess it. This pedagogical use of poetry is 
also noted among contemporary Quanzhen writers such as # Tan Chuduan 
and non-Quanzhen Taoist authors as well. Another non-Quanzhen. twelfth- 
century example of its application is the Taixuan j\ b (Anthology of 
Great Mystery; CT 1061). 

In the Quanzhen ju most poems arc ad hoc creations to exhort or stimulate 
disciples or acquaintances, and therefore do not offer a coherent doctrinal 
exposition. The ci runes arc similar to those used in contemporary poetry, 
although Quanzhen authors sometimes changed their odes to make them 
sound more Taoist. ‘Ncidan vocabulary is used throughout the works, but not 
in a didactic manner; blended with Wang's personal voice, it shapes a lyrical 
discourse on the promise of immortality. 

While the influence exerted by Wang's poetry is difficult to determine, 
it is worthy of note that the Quanzhen ft, like most other Quanzhen works, 
survives only in the Daozang edition. Among the Quanzhen collected works, 
only *Qiu Chuji's Panxijt ; »!j (Anthology of the Master from Panxi. CT 
1159J and *Ji Zhtzhcn's Yunshan ji ill II (Anthology of Cloudy Mountains; 
1250; CT 1140), besides the popular anthology Mxnghcyuytn. arc also extant in 
separate editions that differ from those in the current Daozang. This suggests 
that the versions of these anthologies in the Canon underwent thorough 
editing. Moreover, Ming and Qing bibliographic catalogues show that several 
Quanzhen literary works did circulate, but WangZhe's anthologies were not 
among them. Their circulation after the fourteenth century was probably 
limited, although it was certainly widened in recent times by the ‘Daozang 
jiyao, which gives a prominent place to early Quanzhen literature. Wang's 
original poetry was thus mainly rediscovered in the contemporary period. 

llnrenr GOOSSAERT 
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The term eftu or "cuisines" designates in Taoism a complex of religious prac¬ 
tices that includes both communal rituals and techniques of meditation. The 
semantic field defined by this term is extensive but can be summarized in 
some key expressions: ritual banquets, communion with divinities, granaries 
(zjrtg H, a won) that also denotes the viscera), visualization of the five viscera 
(*wuzang). and abstention from cereals (*higi4) and other food proscriptions. 

Taoist cuisines have an antecedent in early Chinese religion: “cuisine" was 
the term used for the ceremonial meals organized by communities to honor 
the gods of the soil (she f ). These "cuisine congregations" (chukvi Kff) 
became an object of criticism, and sometimes were banned, by orthodox Tao- 
ists who objected not only to their excessive financial expenditure but also to 
their moral dissolution, as they involved animal sacrifice. Taoists nevertheless 
perpetuated the custom by adapting and codifying it, as they did with several 
other popular religious practices. 

Cuisines thus became a major element of liturgy from the origin of Taoist 
organized movements. Also called "good luck meals" yksfii An ft). they were 
performed especially during the three large annual festivals (the Three As¬ 
semblies. # iiin/ii4i). when *Tianshi dao officiants updated the civil records of 
didr communities and granted parochial ranks to their adepts. An appropnatc 
number of cuisine officiants was chosen; they first observed a period of puri¬ 
fication that included fasung and abstention from sexual intercourse. Cuisine 
rituals lasted for one, three, or seven days. Participants consumed exclusively 
vegetarian food and moderate amounts of wine, which was considered as a 
mandatory element of the banquet. The leftovers were shared by the faithful 
who could thereby participate in the communion. Cuisine ceremonies were 
also performed in special circumstances, such as when there was disease, sin, 
or death pollution. They had an exorcisttc and salvific power, and conferred 
good luck or merit upon the adepts. 

Taoist cuisines shared many features with the Retreats (*zJuii or "liturgical 
fasts"). In fact, the Taoist Fasting and Offering rituals progressively su¬ 
perseded the communal cuisine feasts. The decline of these cuisine practices 
coincided with the development, during the Tang period, of a contemplative 
cuisine ritual, partaking of the long tradition of Taoist psycho-physiological 
techniques. The 'Wuchujing (Scripture of the Five Cuisines) gives an idea of 
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these techniques practiced by seekers of longevity. They mainly involve visual¬ 
izing the five viscera of the body and chanting incantations. These methods 
allowed the adept to obtain satisfaction and harmony, and. after some years 
of training, even immortality. 

The tradition of the mcditational cuisines seems to have developed in a 
parallel and complementary manner to the communal cuisine liturgy. These 
“contemplative" cuisines were well known by the fourth and fifth centuries. 
*Gc Hong refers several times to the ability of calling upon ‘ movable cuisines" 
(xmgdtu til) as one of the Saint's highest powers. ‘Shangqing Taoists also 
practiced the technique of "making the movable cuisines come [while] sitting 
[in meditation)** (zu»> zhi xingchu \ j lj(). This method, accessible only to 
the initiate who possessed the proper senes of talismans (*fu) and had mas¬ 
tered certain visualization techniques, conferred powers to become invisible, 
to cause thunder, and to call for rain. The method was so popular during the 
Tang period that Tantric Buddhism also adopted it. 

Christine MOLUER 

L Mollier 2000; Stein R. A. 1971; Stein R. A. 1972; Stein R. A. 1979 
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Chunyung Lii zhenren wenji 

«Ll 


Collected Wotks of the Perfected Lu of Pure Yang 


The cViimyiing LU zhenren wenj 1 in eight juan is a collection of stories, poems, 
chants, ballads, and other writings attributed to or concerning # Lu Dongbin. 
Its nucleus dates to the Southern Song period. The original edition was pub¬ 
lished by Chen Deyi ffrom Jianjin :: (Fujian) in 1166. This edition, 
however, had already been lost by 1423 when the forty-fourth Celestial Master 
Zhang Yuqing • , 7 i (1364-1427) recompiled the text by gathering copies 
that existed in his time. The CJtu*yjr$ Lu zhenren wenji as we know it today, 
therefore, is an anthology that has no precise date since it took shape from the 
Song through the Ming, when at least four editions were published: 

1. The 1571 edition by Yao Ruxun & iv \\\ fromjiangning I (Jiangsu) in 
eight juan (now preserved at the Naikaku bunko in Tokyo; sec Mori Yuria 
1992a, 46). which was reprinted in 1583 under the title ChunyangLiizu wenji 
S|[W M fll X (CoIIcacd Works of Ancestor Ul of Pure Yang) with revi¬ 
sions and additions by YangLiangbi Is' |i ‘V* from Fujian (sec Ma Xiaohong 
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1988a, 36; Ma Xiaohong 1988b. 38). It is probably on the basis of this edition 
that later the Liizu zhi M fii (Monograph of Ancestor LU; CT1484) was 
compiled and included in the 1607 supplement to the Daozang. 

2. The Ming edition included in the Daoshu quanjt Q ,*! (Complete 
Collccuon of Books on the Dao), edited by Yan Hezhou 7\|©HI from 
Jinling 3 ?ft (near Nanjing, Jiangsu) in 1591. 

3. Hie 1636 edition by Lti Yijing ft Sf in ten jiunt (also preserved at the 
Naikaku bunko). 

4-The edition preserved at the Tenri Library’ of Nara in eight Juan, the 
last of which is missing (see Ozaki Masaharu 1986a. 108. and Mori Yuria 
1992a). 


Contents. Based on Yang Liangbis reprint, the content of the eight juan is as 
follows. The first fMiiit contains the Zhenren zx) 1 \ 11 .lil (Personal Rccoids 

by the Perfected), the Zhenren benzhuan ; V V I'. 1 ) (Original Biography of the 
Perfected) and the Zhenzhong)t fV «1 1 .Til (Notes Kept Inside the Pillow). These 
three works arc also included in the Luzu zhi (j . 1) under the title Shtji zhi 'jt 
(Records of Accomplishments), with the addition of the Yunfang shishi 
. I nK ft K (Ten Trials of the Perfected by Yunfang) and the Zhenren 


zhmrm .'Jit', | 
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(Ten Questions of the Perfected to Yunfang). 
The content of the Zhenren benzhuan also appears with some modifications 
in the first icn stones reported in the Chunyang difun shenhua mtaoiongf1 S(»;p.3 
iR : i! W> It)' T (Chronicle of the Divine Transformations and Wondrous 
Powers of the Imperial Loid of Pure Yang; CT 305) as well as in the *Luzu 
quanshu (Complete Writings of Ancestor LU). 

The second /win contains more than seventy stories on miracles and traces 
left by Lu Dongbin when he appeared in the world. Most of them arc also 
fuund in the first pan of the Uizu zhi (j. 2-3). in the Chunyang difun shenhua 
miaorong ji . and in the Luzu quanshu. 

The remaining /turn contain more than 230 poems, chants and ballads that 
arc also included in the second part of the LUzu zhi (j. 4-6). entitled Yiwen 
zhi h X *; (Literary Writings), as well as in the LUzu quanshu. Some of the 
pentasyllable and heptasyllabic lUshi ; i*r and jucfu ?/l !ij arc also found in the 
Chunyang zhenren huncheng ft W C( A.»TMl (Anthology of the Perfected 
of Pure Yang. “Confused and yet Complete”; CT 1055) 2nd in the Quart Tang 
shi it ‘ •!,} (Complete Poems of the Tang). 


Monica ESPOSITO 
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chushen 

d:# 

"exteriorization of the spirits"; “egress of the Spirit" 


L Ritual 

In Taoist ritual, "exteriorization of the spirits" means summoning forth the 
deities from within the body of the pnest (*daashi). As these deities have 
features and roles of civil and military officers, chushen is also referred to as 
chuguan ill n ("exteriorization of the officials") or <jingguiin iiflYV ("calling 
the officials'). 

In the Way of the Celestial Masters (*Tianshi dao). and later also in the 
‘Lingbao 'zhai (Retreat) rituals, these deities were called forth during rites 
for presenting petitions (zhang ). In present-day rituals, it is during the rite 
of Lighting the Incense Burner (*falu) that the high priest (gaogong ‘ij M;; see 
•ddixrftjsrtg) asks the Most High Lord Lao (Taishang Laojun i* . 1 ; £ n; sec *Laozi 
and Laojun) and other gods to summon forth his inner deities. Simultaneously, 
he performs the hand movements known as ‘xfumjite. At that time, the civil 
and military officers emerge from the Gate of All Wonders (zhongmiao men 
3 WT!) which is located in the priests Muddy Pellet (*mwin. the Cinnabar 
Field or *dantian in the head). They perform various functions to assist the 
performance of the ntual, and return to their posts within the priest’s body 
after the rite of the Extinction of the Incense Burner (fulu ; Lagerwey 
1987c, 146-47). 

MARIJttMA Hiroshi 

Li Shipper 1991 - 55-99 

* gongcao; gongdc; j tangs hen, jiao; zhui; 1 n n e n deities 

2. Neuian 

In • neuian . the term shen in chushen docs not trfer to deities, but to Spirit. The 
"egress of the Spirit" marks the achievement of the third and final stage of the 
pracocc. the return of Spirit to Emptiness (Itanshen huanxu + flp 1 (,?,). Once 
the Spirit is sublimated into a Yang Spirit (yangshen W ffii). with no frirthcr 
o zee of Yin. it is thoroughly free from the w orkings of the discursive mind and 
permanently abides in absolute tranquillity. In this condition, it can leave the 
body at will. This experience of physical and mental sublimation is desenbed 



Pig 26 Egress of iKcSpirmdiujhCTi). •XinjfmiJix^yirhi <V I : 

(Principle* of BiUnccd Cultivation of Inner Nature and Vital Force). 

by the expression "beyond the body there is another body" (sJtrmwzi yew shat 
\t 1 1 *>)# signifying that a spiritual body is bom from the material body that 
is no longer related to die aggregation of the Five Agents (*wia:mg). Released 
from transmigration, this body is one with the Dao. is equal to space, and has 
the same life span as Heaven and Earth. 

The departure of the Spirit from the body is attested by the opening of the 
sinciput (ruinmat ^ H, the Gate of Heaven), from which the Spirit egresses 
(sec fig. 26). iVeuian texts often describe this experience as heralded by the 
appearance of a circle of light, ambrosial fragrances, and sounds resembling 
the rumble of thunder. This ultimate accomplishment, in which all effort 
ceases and the Spint engages in ecstatic flights (sficnyou fl|i jY*), should not be 
confused with the egress of the Yin Spirit (cJiu yiniJien III f> : $*). In the latter 
instance, the Spirit leaves the body but has not yet been entirely sublimated. 
This inferior practice is regarded as equivalent to a transfer into a corpse or 
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a matrix, because the Yin Spirit is still attached to the mundane world that is 
bound by the Five Agents. 

Monica ESPOSITO 

L_> Cleary 1986a. 100-104; Despeux 1979. 79-82; Robinct 1989c. 188-90 
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Chuzhen jiclu 

*>$r*.* 

Initial Precepts and Observances for Perfection 


TTic Chuzhen jiclii by "Wang Changyuc (?-i68o) contains three prefaces. The 
first is signed by the author and is dated 1656. when this eminent "Quanzhen 
Taoist became the chief abbot of the "Baiyun guan (Abbey of the White 
Clouds) In Beijing. Wang reports that he received the precepts from master 
Zhao Fuyang if I ft. W whom he had met on Mount Jiugong (Jiugong shan 
t\ -i llj. Hubei), and adds that in 1656 he built an ordination platform at the 
Batyun guan to transmit those precepts (sec fig. 75 )- "Hie two other prefaces are 
by Long Qiqian ifcj (dated 1674) and Wu Taiyi A ^ (dated 1686). At the 
end of the text there is an undated colophon by Da Chongguang ' *> 'ft ft. 

Although the Quanzhen observances arc influenced by the Buddhist vinaya, 
they are largely based on the precepts of Tang-dynasty Taoism shared by 
the "Zhengyi. "Lingbao and "Shangqing schools (Schjppcr 1985c). They arc 
divided into thirc degrees: Initial Precepts for Ptrfccoon (diuzJtcn )\c f] {[ tie). 
Intermediate Precepts (zhongft jic 1 1 ] 1 y tft), and Precepts for Celestial Immor¬ 
tality (ddftxfjrt jtc t (ill i*i). The Cfcuzhen jielli is essentially concerned with the 
precepts of the first degree, but also contains indications and rules about the 
two ocher levels. The text can be divided into the five parts described below 
(page numbers are those of the *Daozang jiyao edition, found in vol. 24). 

Boric precepti. This pan includes four sections. The first is entitled "San guiyi 
jie~ ii \ ((i (Precepts of the Three Refuges. * 4 a-b). The TTircc Refuges arc 
the Dao. the scriptures and the master. This passage reproduces a portion of 
the Sandong zhong/ic wen \ ,H .SR .♦% £ (All Precepts of the Three Caverns; CT 
r 78 . 2 a-b). compiled by "Zhang Wanfu in the early eighth century. 

The second section is the "Tatshang Laojun suomingjigong guigen w’ujic" 
iC ± £ < t fft fo rft DM Hi K1® (Five Precepts Ordered by the Most High Loid 
Lao to Accumulate Merit and Return to the Root; wb-jsa). The precepts consist 
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in not killing, not stealing, not lying, not engaging in licentious behavior, and 
not taking intcmcants. They arc akin to die five basic precepts of Buddhism 
and derive from the TiiuJuing Laojun jicjtng \ . «- ?!ift-.? (Scripture on 
Precepts of the Most High Lord Lao; CT 784,144-152). The text specifies that 
each morning, those who receive these precepts should recite the Taishang 
Jdftyittin c\fu shczui jte'e xxaozat yattsheng booming miaopng A h fin u 

’ fiY hL «-j :k ! f>! (fir ty?: (Wondrous Scripture of the Most High Three 

Primes that Confers Happiness. Liberates horn Faults. Eliminates Dangers. 
Dispels Disasters. Extends One's Life, and Preserves One's Destiny; CT 1441) 
and the 'Taishang ganyxng pian (Folios of the Most High on Retribution). 

The third section (352-362) reproduces the Xifaumg ridnzun chuzhcn shijie 
h'cii i|> A (7 f/J i'i I ft 3 . (Ten Initial Precepts for Perfection According to 
the Celestial Worthy, Sovereign of Emptiness; CT 180). and has the same tide. 
It lists the five basic precepts for laymen in Buddhism as well as four of the 
five Confucian classical virtues (only righteousness, >1 A. is lacking). 

The fourth section, “Xingchi zongshuo" ; f' -S* /ft (General Principles on 
the Practice; $ 6 a-j 7 a), enumerates the positive effects that accumulate accord¬ 
ing to the number of one's meritorious acts (one, ten. 00c hundred, or one 
thousand) and the inauspicious effects of bad acrions. 

Post-ordination precepts. The second part of the Chuzhcn jiehi. "Rujic yaogui" 
A (ft ‘C’ : (Main Rules to be Observed after the Transmission of the Precepts; 
l8a-46b), gives rules concerning collective life, individual practice, vestments, 
and washing, and lists the days on which ordinations and hundred-day retreats 
can take place. There follow thirty spells (zhou '(C) that arc transmitted to the 
disciple on the day of ordination and arc to be recited during his daily activi¬ 
ties. At the end there are drawings of vestments and ritual objects (a vase, a 
bowl, and a stick) related to the three ordination degrees. 

Precepts for monastic life. In the third part. “Xuanmen chijic wciyi" £T n | f.\ ft 
iftlft (Dignified Liturgies to be Observed when One Follows the Precepts of 
the School of Mysteries), the initial pages < 47 a- 53 b) describe the attitudes that 
a disciple should observe in twelve circumstances of monastic life: 1. when 
he comes in or goes out; 2. when he serves his master; 3. when he hears or 
looks; 4 when he speaks; 5. when he combs his hair or washes his face; 6. 
when he cats; 7. when he hears a religious teaching; 8. when he travels; 9. 
when he stands up or remains standing; 10. when he is in a sitting or redining 
position; n. when he performs any activity; 12. when he washes himself. This 
advice is similar to that found in the *Z hengyt weiyi fing (Scnptuie of Digni¬ 
fied Liturgies of Orthodox Unity) and the Xuanmen rfiulii wriyi £ P 1 ] | 'Jf ift 
i i\ (Dignified Liturgies for Ten Circumstances According to the School of 
Mysteries; CT 792). 
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There follows the "Dizi fcngshi kcjic" •» f ^ HR ^ (Codes and Precepts 
for Serving One's Master, 54 a- 55 b). containing thirty-nine rules from the 
above-mentioned Sandong zhongpc wen (CT178. ib- 4 b). and a section entitled 
"JicyT -V . (Ordination Vestments; 56 a- 57 a). with forty-six entries fiom Zhang 
Wanfu's Sandong fafu kcjic wen M f£ U f 1 bx £ (Codes and Precepts for the 
Liturgical Vestments of the Three Caverns, CT 7S8, 7 t>- 9 b). 

Precepts for women. The precepts in the fourth pan, ~NU2hen jiujic" ft ii K 
bi (Nine Precepts for Perfection for Women, 58 a-b). emphasize the ethical 
virtues that women should develop (see Despeux 1990,147-55). 

Kunyang's precepts. Finally, the "Kunyang liishi fuzhuo jic" HIM i :* ftfif (WJ Hi 
(Gathas for the Exhortation to the Practice by the Ordination Master Kunyang; 
59 a- 6 oa), entitled after Wang Changyucs original name, includes six stanzas 
that urge the disciple to put his clothing in onicr, protect his bowl, take care 
of his shoes, keep dean the ordination tablet, maintain a deferential attitude 
in pubbe. and apply and follow these precepts 

Cathenne DESPEUX 

L_i Despeux 1990.147-SS; Esposito 1993. 97 -ioo; Qing Xitai 1988-95. 4 - 77-100; 
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Ciyi jing 

Scripture of the Feminine One 


In *Shangqing Taoism, the term ciyi 111 or Feminine One associates the 
"female*' (ri) of the DoAlejing with the practice of guarding the One (*ihottyi). It 
also designates the Three Pure Ladies (Sansu #) who embody ihc Feminine 
One and live in the jmhuj Sr v (Golden Flower) chamber of the brain. The 
Three Ladies arc the mothers of the Five Gods (wushen ft’ ji|i) or Five Ancient 
Lords (w uUo II £ ) of the Mascubne One, the divinities of the registers of life 
(ihcngp • Jft; see ^Tdiimyiiuhii). 

The scripture that concerns them is the Ciyi yujian wulso Kiting IS t: 
f*> ii. i-;Vt %’i (Precious Scripture on the Five Ancient Loids. Jade Seal of the 
Feminine One; CT 1313). This text dates from the seventh century’ but con¬ 
tains earlier materials, possibly drawn in pan from the third-century practices 
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received by *Su Lin and Juanzi f* and adopted by the Shangqing school. 
Other sections arc apocryphal but their content matches the original revela¬ 
tion. The text tries to harmonize the practices focused on the dongfang H 
1 }i (the Cavern Chamber located in the brain) and the deities of the * Taidan 
ytrt/Jtu. It is closely related to the Dongfang ndjing H N S 5 (Inner Scripture 
of the Cavern Chamber; CT 135), which contains a later version of the dong- 
fang method, and the Jinhua yufxng 'c v } (Jade Scripture of the Golden 
Flower. CT 2S4), which contains part of the Ciy\ )tng itself. 

The Ciytftng is based on the "formula" of the *Dadongzhenj\ng and describes 
methods that complement other scriptures, including the )ing. At its 
core is the dongfang method, which consists in a meditation on the Three 
Pure Ladies and the chanting of hymns in their honor. The text also contains 
a method to have one’s name written in the registers of life by the Five Ancient 
Lords, and a method to have one's mortal embryonic knots unraveled by the 
Three Ladies, their sons, and the *hd;ing (Eight Effulgences; see Robinct 1993. 
139 - 4 . 1 ). 

Isabelle ROBINET 
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cun 

* 

visualization, actualization 


The word cim is a verb that commonly means "to be," "to be present."' "to 
exist." In this sense it also denotes extreme longevity, as in the famous passage 
of * Zhuangzt 11. where - Guangchcng zi exclaims: wo du cun hu 8 U f . "I 
alone survive!" (sec trans. Watson 1968.179). 

In Taoist meditation, the word is used in its causative mode, in the sense 
of "to cause to exist" or "to make present.'" It thus means that the meditator, 
by an act of conscious concentration and focused intention, causes certain 
energies to be present in certain parts of the body or makes specific deities 
or scriptures appear before his or her mental eye. For this reason, the word is 
most commonly rendered "to visualize" or. as a noun, "visualization." Since, 
however, the basic meaning of cun is not just to see or be aware of but to be 
actually present, the translation "to actualize" or "actualization" may at times 
be correct if somewhat alien to the Western reader. 
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Apart from its single usage, the word cun occurs in three typical compounds 
in Taoist texts. These arc: cunxiang or ‘visualization and imagination." cunshcn 
or ‘visualization of spirit/ and cans! or "visualization and meditation." 

VfoMdfizantfrt and imagination. Tl\c first compound, cunxiang \{ ' or ‘visualiza¬ 
tion and imagination." is defined in # Sima Chengzhen s ‘Tianyin zx: 

Visualization (cun) means producing a vision of one • spint(j); imagination 
(xiang) is to create an image of one’s body. How is this accomplished? By dos¬ 
ing ones eyes one can see ones own eyes. By gathering in ones mind one can 
realize one s own mind. Mind and eyes should never be separate from one s 
body and should never harm one’s spirits): the is done by visualization and 
imagination. (CT 1026. jb) 

The result of this activity is “tranquillity," through which one can "recover 
life" and attain longevity and even immortality. The activity of citfi here is 
the active creation of an intentional inner vision of the spirit energy in one’s 
body, combined with that of xuing which allows one also to see one’s bodily 
presence and thus attain longevity both physically and spiritually. 

The same term also occurs in a *ncidan context in the *Xtuzhcn rfurftu 
(Ten Books on the Cultivation of Perfection, 24.43-5*), in a section entitled 
"Cunxiang yinqi” /» or "Visualizing and Imagining the Swallowing of 

Breath.” Instructions here advise adepts to visualize their *iji as it is swallowed 
into the lower Cinnabar Field ( 'danixan ), where it mingles with its authentic 
counterpart (•yudmji or Onginal Pneuma) and can then be gradually and w ith 
full intention guided through the spinal column, into all the different parts 
of the body (even to the ups of hairs and nails) and into the 'ntwan cavity or 
upper Cinnabar Field in the brain. The activity of cun again implies the full 
conccntrauon of the mind on the energy within the body. 

Vfoun/izdlum of spirit. The same basic reading applies to the compound cunshcn 
fi t* or "visualization of spirit.” which occurs in two titles in the Taoist Canon: 
•Cunshcn Uantp ming (Inscription on the Visualization of Spirit and Refinement 
of Pneuma) by *Sun Simiao of the seventh century, and Cunrftcn guiji hm ff 
W |fj| V. (Essay on the Visualization of Spirit and Stabilizing of Energy; CT 
577). a ncidan w r ork of the Song or Yuan periods. In both instances the practice 
links the concentrated attention (cun) paid to the spirit with the improvement 
and increase of energy, again providing both physical and spiritual benefits 
for the practitioner. Also, both texts use the basic system of Yin and Yang and 
the *wux\ng to explain the inner workings of the body-mind system and insist 
that the effect of cun is one of tranquilizing and calming the mind. Like the 
Tianyin zi . the texts on cuniftcn ultimately aim at longevity and immortality, 
for which a calm and stable mind is a basic condition. 
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Visualization and meditation. Cunsi /A?;. or “visualization and meditation" b 
the topic of the lengthy Taishang Laojun da cunst luzhu )ue A* : ! \ k \{ .V! 

1*1 ft (Illustrated Commentary and Instructions on the Great Visualization 
and Meditation, by the Most High Lord Lao; CT 875. and YJQQ 43.34-17^, a 
text that in its present version dates from the late Tang but is cited as early as 
the fourth century. Here run refers to the visualization of the gods, whom one 
should see as if they were real and imagine as clearly as if looking at their pic¬ 
tures. This practice is illustrated with numerous examples in the four sections 
of the text, which specify visualizations during ordination procedures (of the 
masters, gods, and scriptures), in daily activities, in heavenly audiences with 
the gods, and in advanced celestial interaction and translation to the higher 
spheres. Although more complex and colorful than the practice of cunxung 
or cans hen, the basic principle of curui is the same: the intentional actualiza¬ 
tion of spirit leads to a higher awareness of the Dao, and brings about inner 
purity and mental tranquillity; 

Uvia KOHN 

IT! Kohn 1987a. 119-24; Robinct 1993: QingXitai 1994. £ 26^-76; Sakade Yoshi- 
nobu 1994c 

$£ inner deities; meditation and visualization 


Cunshen lianqi ming 

Inscription on the Visualization of Spirit and 
Refinement of Pneuma 


The Cttnsfien lianqi mmg is attributed to the eminent physician *Sun Simiao 
(tl. 673). The work has survived both as an independent text (CT 834) and as 
part of the ‘Yunji qiqian Qj.iaa-iab). In addition, its main portion is included 
in the ‘Dtngguan jtng (Scripture on Concentration and Observation) and in 
the *Sfte>*ang zhenzhong fang (Pillow Book of Methods for Preserving and 
Nourishing Life). 

The Inscription is an important precursor to *Sima Chengzhens *Zuowang 
lun (Essay on Sitting in Oblivion) and other texts of the Taoist mystical tradi¬ 
tion. In it Sun Simiao gives a short but dear account of sell-transformation 
and the gradual stages of merging with the Dao. He describes the mystical 
ascent in five stages (whs fit !i IIY) for the mind and seven phases (qilum i *K) 
for the body After adepts have practiced preliminary 'yangsheng techniques 
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(c.g.. abstention from cereals or # hgn. and meditation on the Ocean of Pneuma 
or ipJtdi ) they will be able to enter the first five stages, which lead from 
agitation to tranquillity of mind. During the following seven phases, adepts 
gradually refine the body into Pneuma this is said to be the stage of the 
Real Man (*xhmrm). The refinement of Pneuma into Spirit (*shcn) results in 
achieving the stage of the Divine Man ('shenren). Those who join their spirit 
with the world of form arc known as “accomplished men" {zhxrcn -»• A.). 

Ulc ESGELHARDT 

L Engclhardt 1989; Kohn 1987a, 119-23 (trans.); Kohn 1993b, 319-25 (trans.) 
% SunSimiao; meditation and visualization 


Da Jin Xuundu baozang 
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Precious Canon of the Mysterious Metropolis of the Great Jin 


TTic compilation of the Da Jin Xuatulu ba&zang was completed in 1192, merely 
two years after the Jurchen ruler Zhangzong (r. 1190-1208) provided authori¬ 
zation for material and editorial assistance. It evolved as an expansion of the 
‘Zhenghc Ufaiufou daozang (Taoist Canon o i the Tcn-Thousand-Fold Longevity 
of the Zhenghe Reign Period), printed during Huizong's reign (r. 1100-1125). 
The story of how it came into being is told in an undated stele inscription 
recorded in the Gengguan bcizhi 'y, \\ iy (Epigraphic Memorials of Palaces 
and Abbeys; CT 972. 2 ib- 26 a). an anonymous anthology compiled no earlier 
than 1264. 

The undated epigraphic history of the Da Jin Xtuimfu taozdng is authored 
by Wei Bcuiao 9 t! ?*? : of Darning A* y, (Hebei), identified as a Junior Com¬ 
piler in the Historiography Institute affiliated with the Hanlin Academy. Wei 
presents his account as the personal narrative of Sun Mingdao f&RQif , Su¬ 
perintendent of the Tianchang guan ^ U #8 (Abbey of Celestial Perpetuity). 
The site of this temple compound is now home to the *Baiyun guan (Abbey 
of the White Clouds) of Beijing. The clergy occupying the temple during the 
Jurchen regime were long hampered by the lack of a complete copy of the 
Taoist Canon. 

In 1188. Zhangzong’s grandfather Shizong (r. 1161—^0) commanded the trans¬ 
fer of the blocks for the Song Canon held in the Southern Capital (i.c., Kaifeng) 
to the Tianchang guan in the Central Capital (Lc., Beijing). Scriptures from 
the Yuxu guan l*V SW (Abbey of the Jade Void) in the Central Capital were 
also shifted to the Tianchang guan for purposes of collation. Zhangzong had 
the storage facility for the blocks of the Canon restored in 1190 2nd bestowed 
a grant of land, enlarging the temple compound of the Tianchang guan. Two 
unidentified Civil Officials (wcnclicw t Ifi). moreover, arrived at the abbey by 
imperial command to assist Superintendent Sun in restoring lacunae so that 
a complete Canon could be issued in print. 

Sun sent members of the abbey out on a nationwide search for scriptures. 
He also turned his attention to recruiting block-cutters as well as gathering the 
necessary raw materials. A colleague named Zhao Daozhen Ifjj/i '1 vowed 
to come up with the funds for the timber by soliciting alms throughout the 
country. Within two years, everything was in place. Altogether 1.074 Juan 
of additional scriptures were brought together. With the cutting of 21,800 
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supplementary blocks, the total came to 83.198. Sun convened fellow clergy¬ 
men to organize the texts according to the Three Caverns ( # sandong) and 
Four Supplements (sifu il|).Thc compilation that resulted comprised 6.455 
)uan and was given the title Da Jin Xuatulu baozang. The inspiration for this 
title may be traced to the Buxm jing i t.V 5? (Scripture on Pacing the Void) of 
the ‘Lingbao corpus, which locates Xuandu £ ffll in a celestial realm high 
above the Three Clarities < *sdnqing ). Copies of this new Canon were report¬ 
edly offered as imperial gifts on occasion. Nothing printed in it seems to have 
survived. The blocks from which it was cut were presumably lost with the 
destruction of the Tianchang guan after the arrival of the Mongols in 1215. 

Judith M. BOLTZ 

Lli Chen Guofu 1963.156-61; van der Loon 1984. 45-47 and 50; Zhu Yucli 1992. 
150-52 

% DAOZANG AND SUBSIDIARY COMPILATIONS 


Da Song Tiangong baozang 

Precious Canon of the Celestial Palace of the Great Song 


This canon of 1016 evolved as a revised, enlarged version of an caiiicr effort 
initiated by Song Taizong (t 976 - 97 )- Like Tang Xuanzong (c 712-56). Song 
Taizong ordered a comprehensive search for Taoist writings. In 990. he put 
his Policy Adviser Xu Xuan • (917-92) in charge of a team of collators. An 
eminent Taoist Master named Zhang Qizhen Vj i* (936-1006) is knowm to 
have been among the clergy selected for this task by their respective Metropoli¬ 
tan Registrars. A collection of over 7.000 juan was thereby reduced to a canon 
totalling 3.737 )*an for copying and distribution to major temple compounds. 
Woik on its successor began under Song Zhenzong (r. 997-1022). 

By the late summer of 1009, ten Taoist masters who had been sent to the 
capital to work on liturgical reform were selected in turn to produce a new 
recension of the canon. The next year this enterpnse fell under the aegis of 
the imperial library, the Chongwen yuan >CC» (Institute for the Venera¬ 
tion of Literature). Song Zhenzong had his Minister of Rites * Wang Qinruo 
(962-1025) oversee the project. Wang submitted a catalogue of the new canon 
to the emperor in April of 1016. Song Zhenzong composed a preface and gave 
it the title Baowen tonglu IV XtSl it (Comprehensive Register of Precious 
Literature). A search list for the imperial library issued in 1145 alternatively 
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credits Wang with the Sandong sifii bujmgmu it*) PH Hi ffll ;vT 11 (Catalogue of 
the Scriptures Categorized in the Three Caverns and Four Supplements;! in 
seven The catalogue of the older canon from which Wang's work was 
denved in fact bore the title Sandong sifkjingmu . ,1) PH ffl ;iT . (Catalogue of 
the Scriptures of the Three Caverns and Four Supplements). 

A bibliographic postface surviving from the lost Sanduto guoshi }j) 
(State History of Three Reigns) of 1030 states that the Baowen tong In accounted 
for altogether 43,59juan . but lists components totalling 4.350 juan: Dongzhen >1 
f l 620. Dongxuan ,*) £ 1.013, Dongshen ,11 * 172. Tiiixuan £ 1407. Tiitping ^ 

192, Taiqtng AlYi 576 . and ZJtcngyi ;1 370. Variant resources, moreover, 

disagree on the number of juan deleted from and added to the old canon of 
3.737 juan. Wang did convince the emperor to shift the Daodepng and *Yinfu png 
from the supplements to the opening component of Dongzhen and to include 
the 'Huahujtng that earlier had been excised by imperial decree because of its 
provocative nature. 

Sometime in late 1015 or early 1016, the Assistant Draftsman Zhangjunfang 
in i • \}) ( 96 i?-iQ 42 ?)was sent 10 Yuhang ‘ ■ f.i (Zhejiang) to oversee the copying 
of the texts. Zhang writes in his preface to the qxqian (ca. 1028-29) that 
Zhu Yiqian \ i'i ,;ft and Feng Dezhi JJ i- £ were among the Taoist masters 
lined up by the Yuhang Prefect Qi Lun •* (954-1021) to serve as collators. It 
was when Qi w’as transferred to a new post, according to Zhang, that he w'as 
then put in charge, on the endorsement of both the Prefect himself and Wang 
Qinruo. The incomplete classification of texts at the time. Zhang claims, led 
him to draw' on collections of Taoist writings from Suzhou (Jiangsu). Yuezhou 
c \ I (Zhejiang), and Taizhou ' HI (Zhejiang), as well as Manichaean scriptures 
found in the Fuzhou (Fujian) region. The final product, by his count, totalled 
4.565 juan and was entitled Da Song Twrtgong Kxozang. Sc\cn sets. Zhang states, 
were presented to the emperor by the spring of 1019. Wang Qinruo is known 
to have petitioned the emperor four years earlier to authorize the imperial 
library to produce fifteen copies of the new* canon for distribution to temples. 
By 1018. Song Zhenzong himself had already presented a copy on request to 
the ruler of Jiaozhi x 1*1 (present-day Vietnam). Several temples in the far 
west of what is now Sichuan province, how'ever. did not receive copies of the 
canon until after a special petition had been submitted in 1064. The successor 
to this hand-copied collection of Taoist texts is the 9 Zhcnghc WtonsftOM daozang, 
the first Taoist Canon to be produced as a woodcut printing. 

Judith M. BOLTZ 

Lj Chen Guofu 1963,130-46; van dcr Loon 1984. 4 - 6 . 29-39. and 74: Lu Ren- 
long 1990 
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Dachcng 

Great Perfection; Great Completion 


Dachcng (or Da Cheng) was the name of the state founded by *Li Xiong in 
306 ce. The Li family, and the ruling group of the Dachcng state as a whole, 
had been followers of the Way of the Celestial Masters (*Tianshi dao) for 
generations, and belonged to the Ba i 1 ethnicity which supplied many of the 
faith's eariy followers. Their ancestors had been transferred to the northwest 
(modern Gansu province) in 215. when the Celestial Master kingdom of *Zhang 
Lu surrendered to Cao Cao, and they had returned to the Sichuan region only 
around 300. driven by plague, famine, and rebellion. 

The name Dachcng was taken from a poem in the Shijing £) ?-Y (Book of 
Odes; Mao j r 79 >, and by the Han dynasty was understood to refer a future 
utopian age. Li Xiong chose this name to reflect his own belief in a Taoist 
kingdom of Great Peace (•wiping). the advent of which he hoped to hasten 
through enlightened Taoist rule. He took as his chancellor a Taoist sage and 
local leader named *Fan Changsheng and is said to have consulted him in 
all matters. Governmental policies attributed by some to Lis Taoist beliefs 
include a simplified code of laws, leniency in the enforcement of corporeal 
punishment, reduced taxes, aid to die needy, fair markets, and the avoidance 
of ivarfarc. 

After Li Xiong's death in 534, the Taoist character of the state waned. With 
the accession of Li Shou V fj in 33B. the name of the state was changed to 
Han V , implicitly abandoning the utopian vision of the state, but Taoist 
influence remained, as evidenced by an attempt to restore the state, after its 
demise in 347. under the son of Fan Changsheng. The Dachcng state was a 
concrete manifestation of the early Taoist millcnanan political vision and the 
fact that it was non-Chinese members of the church who realized this reflects 
the significance the Taoist promise of salvation held to ethnic minorities. 

Terry KLEEMAN 

1 J Klecman 1998; Seidel 1960-70.233-36 

% Fan Changsheng; Li Xiong; messianism and millenariakism 


DADONG mtSrjING 


Da Jong zhcnjing 

-*£ 

Authentic Scripture of the Great Cavern 


The Didong zhcnjing, also known as "Sanshijiu zhang" . | (l «. or Thirty- 
Nine Stanzas." is the central scripture of the *Shangqing revelations. The term 
dadong, which also means Great Profundity and is sometimes used as a syn¬ 
onym of "Shangqing," is glossed as "supreme, unlimited daifcncss where one 
attains the Void and guards tranquillity." It alludes therefore to the primordial 
Origin, the state in which the two complementary principles (Yin and Yang, 
or Heaven and Earth) are not yet separated and nothing can be seen. 

The Taoist Canon contains several versions of this scripture, all of which 
date from the Song or Yuan periods. All have undergone interpolations but 
arc largely authentic. The version in the Shangqxng dadong zhcnjing 1 ; A 
i‘l r.l (Authentic Scripture of the Great Cavern of the Highest Clarity; CT 6 ) is 
the closest one to the original text, except for the first and the sixth juan which 
arc later additions. This version bears a preface by * 2 hu Ziying (976-1029) and 
two postfaccs dated to the late thirteenth and eariy fourteenth centuries. The 
version in the Wcnchang dadong xianjing £{ \ A i 5 i All ■ • (Immortal Scripture 
of the Great Cavern by Wcnchang; CT 5) is named after the god *Wcnchang 
and has Song prefaces; it is also available with a commentary and with prefaces 
dating from the early fourteenth century (Wmrfuing dadong xuinjing £ /' A ; H 
111 ! f. ■; CT 10$). Another version of the scripture in the Taoist Canon is entitled 
Dadong yujing AM ~ - (J a< k Scripture of the Great Cavern; CT 7), while 
three other fragmentary editions and commentaries arc in the 0 Daozangjiyao 
<VOi. }). 

The Dadong zhcnjing teaches how to join the celestial and corporeal spints. 
and accordingly follows a double structure. Each of its thirty-nine sections 
contains two levels, one celestial and one corporeal. The central part of each 
section consists of stanzas addressed to celestial kings; they describe heavenly 
palaces and the salvation of the believer and his ancestors who. once delivered 
from the bonds of death, participate in the heavenly frolicking of the deities. 
These stanzas arc inserted between two shorter parts devoted to the inner 
deities (see figs. 14 and 27) who close the "gates" of the body where mortal 
breaths blow in. Before the pracuDoncr recites the celestial stanzas, he must 
summon and visualize the guardian of each mortal breach, and cause him 
to descend from the brain (corresponding to heaven within the body) to the 
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Fig. 27. \ r isualixanon of the Lords of the thirty nine gates (ha 1 ') of the human 
body Skitwng dadeng zAen/mg X }{\\ t (Authentic Scripture of the 

Great Grain of the Highest Cbnty; CT 1196102. (Fbr other daoes of the 
IXkfo^f rnr«|tng see 6g. 14.) 

mortal “gate** to guard it. The end of each section is concerned with the draw¬ 
ing and manipulation of a talisman (*fu) that represents the correspondent 
inner deity. 

The Dddtfng zJintfiqg is the kernel of a duster of texts diat describe a complete 
mcditadonal liturgy. A first set of texts consists of original revealed scriptures 
containing the esoteric (rtri [ v) names of the heavens, stanzas addressed to the 
kings of the Yuqing (Jade Clarity) heaven, and a "revealed commentary" 
attributed to Daojun j(\ 11. the Lord of the Dao. This group indudes the fol¬ 
lowing texts: 

1. Staging dadong zhenjing (CT 6 ) and Shangqing yturuan Stangdi zhu bauhen 
neimngjing I; u '\ K I. iV fl W IN ?i SV (Shangqing Spell of the Nine 
Heavens and the Highest Emperor, Scripture of the Esoteric Names of 
the Hundred Spirits; CT 1560) 

2. Shangqtng itidong zhenpng (CT 6) and Miatu) skenhut gaoxiuxn zhcnjtng A 
•V W 1 HA & f(.®E (Exalted and Mysterious Authentic Scripture on the 
Extermination of Demons and Spiritual Wisdom; CT nss) 

3. Ski sdnshijiu zhangjing *> )i • r. (Exegesis of the Scripture in Thirty- 
Nine Stanzas; YJQQ 8.13-14) 

The second set of texts includes later, probably apocryphal wnungs mainly 
concerned with two meditation techniques. The first is the ftui/cng j||J [fl. 


DA FAN Y1HTU 


(whirlwind) method, which consists in visualizing a white pneuma that spreads 
through the whole body and becomes purple. Then, as one exhales it, the 
pneuma transforms itself into a newborn infant who is the androgynous 
Emperor One (Diyi ), father and mother of all. This method exists in 
two variants. One appears in the SJuangipng dadong zhenjxng (CT 6 ), the Miom> 
shenhut gaaxuan zhenjxng (CT 1355 ), and the Huifeng hunhc dtyi zhx fa j)j •v i .V. 
ft »?i (Method of the Emperor One for the Unidve Fusion through 

the Whirlwind. YJQQ 30.rob-22a). The other variant is in the Jxnhua yufxng y 
(Jade Scripture of the Golden Flower; CT 254) and the Changsheng 
taxyuan shnxyongjxng '( l||j ju flp 111 5? (Scripture of the Divine Operation of 
Embryonic Origin for Long Life; CT 1405. 8 a- 9 a). The second method, called 
Xuiinmu bajxan £ f ) \ |T\) (Eight Tablets of the Mysterious Mother), consists 
in the visualization of divinities who ride in carriages of light and clouds into 
the eight directions of the world, and is desenbed in the *C<yi jxng. 

Isabelle ROBINET 

LJ Chen Guofu 1963. 15-16 and 17-19; Mugitani Kunio 199a; Ofuchi Ninji 
1976-79* 1: 173 (criL notes on the Dunhuang ms.) and 2: 355 (reprod. of the 
Dunhuang ms.); Robinet 1983c; Robinct 1984. a; 29-44; Robinct 1993. 97-117; 
Robinet 1997b, 132-34 
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dafarx yinyu 

*-£FJ *35 

“secret Language of the Great Brahma” 


The dafan yinyu refers to wonis and phrases found in the *Lingbao scriptures 
that arc said to be powerful words from the language of the Thirty-two Heav¬ 
ens (•iixruhfer rum) in past kalpas (*jie). These appear both transliterated into 
Chinese graphs, for recitation, and in the form of a complex talismamc script, 
the “original forms" of the graphs. In that portions of the Lingbao scriptures 
arc held to be translated from this "language," the dafan yinyu dearly mimics 
the translation of Buddhist scriptures from Sanskrit and other languages, 
called fanwen *•; £. In fact, recognizable Buddhist transianon terms some¬ 
times occur in the scriptures. For these reasons, dafan yinyu has been called 
"pseudo-Sanskrit-" 

The transliterations appear in the *Durenjxng (Scripture on Salvation), where 
they are divided into eight syllables for each of the Thirty-two Heavens (see 
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tabic 19). The original graphs in which they were written figure in the Zhu- 
tian nciyin ziran yuzi AJN, V I I • ?’ (The Self-Generating Jade Graphs 
and Inner Sounds of All the Heavens; CT 9 7 ). which also provides a celestial 
commentary on the language. This commentary reveals the wonis said to be 
written on the gates and palaces of the Thirty-two Heavens and demonstrates 
that each gtaph making up these words in fact represents further words, the 
names of gods, palaces, and celestial locales. 

In that each graph represents further wools, the "secret language" betrays 
Taoist awareness of the mnemonic use of the arapacana syllabary as revealed 
in such Buddhist sutras as the Praptaparamitd (Perfection of Wisdom) in 25,000 
lines, translated as the Scripture of Radiant Prapid (Fanguang banruo png W ft 
ffi ; T. 221) by Moksala in 291. Recitation of the syllables of arapacana 
enabled the practitioner to memorize points of doctrine and conferred mi¬ 
raculous abilities. Recitation of the Durenpng, in continuation of the ancient 
Chinese belief that knowledge of a demon or spirit s name sufficed to control 
it. held out the hope that through knowledge of the origins of the universe, 
the names and locations of the celestial bureaucracy, and its orderly workings, 
practitioners might hope to ensure the proper functioning of that bureaucracy. 
A further concept underlying the dafan ybtyu is that possession of these secret 
words maikcd the bearer as part of the celestial order 

In line with this hope, the graphs arc employed in Lingbao burial rites 
outlined in the Mtcdu wuhan thengsht miaopng I £ Ji T. f 1 4V.S7 (Wondrous 
Scripture on Salvation through Extinction and the Fivefold Refinement of the 
Corpse, CT 369). Examples of stones bearing these graphs have been found in 
tombs dating to the Tang and later periods near Xi'an, Luoyang. and Chengdu. 
Hie earliest practice seems to have been to bury the graphs associated with 
the appropriate one of the five directions with the deceased, though priests’ 
graves might hold all 256 graphs for the Thirty-two Heavens in the four direc¬ 
tions. plus sixteen additional graphs associated with the center. 

Hie dafan ytnyu in time became fairly widely known. At least one of the 
words of this language entered the common poetic vocabulary during the 
Tang. 

Stephen R. BOKENKAMP 

. I Bokenkamp 1989; Bokenkamp 1991; Bokenkamp 1997. 385-89; Wang 
Yuchcng 1996; Ztirdicr 1980,107-12 
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Daluo tian 

Great Canopy He awn 


The Great Canopy Heaven appears in ‘Lingbao texts as the highest heaven 
in two different cosmological systems. In the first, it is associated with the 
Thirty-two Heavens (‘siritsJuVrridit). Aldiough these heavens arc located hori¬ 
zontally in the four directions with the Great Canopy Heaven situated above 
them, their number bnngs to mind the thirty-three heavens of Indian Buddhist 
cosmology. In the second system, the Great Canopy Heaven is placed above 
a vertical series of three heavens that represent a synthesis of eariier Taoist 
ideas. In this system, the ‘Tianshi dao idea of the Three Pneumas (sanqx 
Vu see * ran ruin and liutian), which scquenoally arose at the beginning of the 
cosmos, was combined with the Heavens of the Three Clarities (‘sampng). 
which developed simultaneously. According to Lingbao cosmogony, the divi¬ 
sion into three pneumas led to the creation of Great Clarity (Taiqing Ain). 
Highest Clarity (Shangqmg |; ffl)• and Jade Clanty (Wiqing R iVi ). These three 
heavens arc topped by the Great Canopy Heaven, the residence of Yuanshi 
tianzun u Iy; A (Celestial Worthy of Original Commencement; sec *ran- 
q\ng) who is the highest Lingbao celestial being. 

In Tang dynasty’ Taoist texts, an attempt was made to synthesize the vari¬ 
ous cosmologies. In one systematization, the Great Canopy Heaven is placed 
above the twenty-eight heavens of the Three Realms (sanjie W*, Le., desire, 
form, formlessness), the Four Heavens of the Seed-People (si zhdngmin tian I 4 
"!• K O. and the Heavens of the Three Clarities (see table 20). As were many 
Taoist cosmological terms and imagery, the Great Canopy Heaven was also 
adopted as a metaphor for a celestial palace by Tang poets, particularly in the 
creations of Li Bai f |‘l (Li Bo, 701-62) and *Wu Yiin p-778). 

Amy Lynn MILLER 

. Bokenkamp 19 97 . #2-83 
% sansht'er hint 
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Danfang jianyuan 

Mirror-Origin of the Alchemical Methods 


Compiled by Dugu Tao X jli. V i in the middle of the tenth century, this work 
(CT 915} consists ot an enumeration of about 240 substances used in *waiian. 
"Hie samples arc classified into twenty-five sections according to their nature, 
appearance, or color (c.g., Salts, zhuyan '■ Vt ; Sands, zhusha ftp; Yellows, 
zhuhuang #i ). with short notes describing their properties. With the 'Shtyaa 
cryu and the Jinihi bu wupu shujut fu fi .‘i )\ Vi iik (Instructions on an Inven¬ 
tory of Forty-Five Metals and Minerals; CT 907; Pregadio 1997). both dating 
from the Tang period, the Danfang jianyuan is one of the main sources on the 
use of matma mtdtca in waidan. None of these three texts belongs to the main 
literary tradition of pharmacology, so they provide information not always 
fuund In the standard pharmacopoeias. 

The main source of the Danfang jianyuan is an anonymous text dating 
from the middle of the eighth century, entitled Danfang jlngyuan ff I# b). 
(Mirror-Origin of the Chamber of the Elixirs) and partly preserved in j. 4 of 
a Song or later alchemical collection, the Quinkang jiagtng zhtbao jichcng ffl ^ 
; 1 Mi *r’ \ V Mi i/i (Complete Collection on the Ultimate Treasure Made of Lead 
and Mercury, jui [= Real Mercury | and geng [ = Real Lead]; CT 919). Both the 
Danfang jianyuan and its source arc available in a critical edition by Ho Peng 
Yoke 0980), based on a comparison with quotations in Li Shizhens < Hlj r> 
(DMB 859-65) Btncao gangmu 4* 7 11 (The Pharmacopoeia Arranged into 

Headings and Subheadings; ca. 1593) and with a Japanese manuscript dated 
1804 (on the edition of the Taoist Canon on which this manuscript is based, 
sec Barrett 1994a). 
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Danfangxuzhi 

Required Knowledge for the Chamber of the Elixirs 

The Danfangxuzhi (CT 900) is a ‘wauian work compiled in 1164 by Wu Wu U 
. who also wrote a *nxidan text, the Zhigui)\ 1 \: A{ *ii (Anthology Pointing 
to Wheir One Belongs; CT 921). Its twenty-one sections (the last of which 
is incomplete; see Boltz J. M. 1993b. 92) describe a method tor compounding 
an elixir based on lead and mercury. Each section concerns one stage or facet 
of the method, with topics ranging from the choice of one's companions to 
the ingestion of the elixir. 

Although the Danfangxuzhi is one of the few late waidan works that desenbe 
ntes performed during the alchemical process, it consists almost entirely of 
quotations from about a dozen earlier sources, including a nculan work, the 
‘Ruyaojutg (Mirror for Compounding the Medicine). This format suggests 
that its account of the process does not derive from actual practice, and that 
Wu Wu's purpose was to provide a survey of the wuuton alchemical process by 
selecting and arranging passages from other works into a logical sequence. 

TTic information given on the ritual features of the alchemical process is 
nonetheless valuable. The elixir is made by three people, who arc first to per¬ 
form die purification practices (zhai fr); one of the helpers takes care of the 
levels of w’atcr and fire in the furnace, and another of fire phasing (*kiuAeu). 
The elixir is to be compounded away from tombs, closed wells, and places 
in which wars have been fought or women have delivered children. Women, 
Buddhist monks, and domestic animals arc not allowed to enter the laboratory 
(the Chamber of the Elixir, danshi 1 ; 1 ). in which incense should constantly 
bum (a method for making incense is given in the text). The alchemical altar is 
protected by an invocation addressed to Xuanyuan huangdi taishang Laojun 
>L C 4 t K I i"-. f! (Most High Lord Lao. August Emperor of Mysterious Ongin; 
trans. Sivin 1980.289-90). Other invocations arc uttered before compounding 
the elixir, before kindling the fire, and before opening the furnace. 
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danrian 

Cinnabar Fidd(s); Ficld(s) of the Elixir 


The dantian aic three loci in the human body that play a major role in breath¬ 
ing. meditation, and 9 neidan practices. Located in the regions of the abdo¬ 
men. heart, and brain, but devoid of material counterparts, they establish a 
tripartite division of inner space that corresponds to other threefold motives 
in the Taoist pantheon and cosmology. 

The three Fields. The lower Cinnabar Field is the dantian proper and is the seat 
of essence (*)tng). Different sources place it at 1.3, 2. 24, 3, or 3.6 inches (eiot 
•1 ) below or behind the navel, and consider it to be the same as. or closely 
related to. other loa in the same region of the body: the Gate of the Vital 
Force (*min£mm). the Origin of the Pass (guanyuan IP <l). and the Ocean of 
Pneuma (qihai The lower dantian lies near the huiyut ("gather¬ 

ing of Tin"), at the meeting point of the Control Channel and the Function 
Channel (Mumdi and tamai; see fig. 31). In the first stage of the nei»Lin process 
("refining essence into pneuma." lianpng kuaqt i+ (£ '*/), circulating the es¬ 
sence along these two channels generates the inner elixir. 

The middle Cinnabar Field is at the center of the chest according to some 
authors, or between the hcan and the navel accenting to others. It is the seat of 
pneuma (*qi) and is also called Yellow Court (Jimangring ft \it, ). Crimson Palace 
(jianggong •’ X or Mysterious Female (*xnattjnrt). Its central position in the 
body also inspired the names Central Palace (dmfgtog l | 1 ft) and "One Opening 
at the Center of the Person" {shenzhongyiqiao * 1 1 1 • SIX In the second stage of 
the ncidiirt process ("refining pneuma into spirit." Itanqt huashen it V. • t K}. the 
elixir is moved from the lower to the middle dantian and is nourished there. 

The upper Field is located in the region of the brain and is the scat of spirit 
(•iJtcn). Also known as Muddy Pellet ("ttiutm) or Palace of Qian = (qtangong 
(£ ft. with reference to the trigram representing Pure Yang), it is divided into 
Nine Palaces (•jiMgcrtg) or nine chambers arranged in tw»o rows. Niwan denotes 
both the upper diinrun as a whole and the innermost palace or chamber (the 
third one in the lower row; see fig 62). Moving the inner elixir to the upper 
Field marks the third and last stage of the ret dan process ("refining spirit and 
reverting to Emptiness," lianshen huanxu $+ PlUtt fji). 

Dantian and meditation. The netdan tradition has inherited and developed 
several notions that have evolved in various contexts since Han times. The 
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term danrian first occurs in two sources related to the divinization of Laozi. 
both dating from 165 ce: the *Lioz\ wring (Inscription for Laozi) mentions the 
term in connection to the Purple Chamber (zifimg )/', . the gallbladder), and 
the Wangzt Qiao bti i . f r f F»‘ (Stele to Wangzi Qiao) relates it to meditation 
practices (Seidel 1969. 44. $8-59. and 123; Holzman i99t. 79). One of the two 
main sources on early Taoist meditation, the third-century # Huangting jing 
(Scripture of the Yellow Court), frequently refers to the three danruin as the 
Three Fields (saurian ill) and the Three Chambers (sanfang If !) f and also 
mentions the Yellow Court and the Muddy Pellet. The other main early Taoist 
meditation text, the * Laozi zhongjtng (Central Senpture of Laozi), gives the 
first detailed description of the lower Field, saying that it contains the whole 
cosmos and is the residence of the material earners of essence (jritg), i.c., 
semen for men and menstrual blood for women (1.12b-!3a). The same passage 
shows that the appellation "cinnabar" onginally dertves from the red color 
of the innermost part of the danttan, with no direct relation to the mineral 
cinnabar or to the elixir. 

In several early descriptions, the three dantxan appear as residences of inner 
gods visualized by adepts in meditation practices—in particular, the One who 
moves along the three Fields. The best-known occurrence of the term ifiinium 
in this context is in the # Baapu zi: 

The One has surnames and names, clothes and culms. In men il is nine tenths 
of an inch tall In women six tenths. Sometimes it is in the lower damian. two 
inches and four tenths below the navel. Sometimes it is in the middle Janluxn. 
the Golden Portal of the Crimson Palace (rum®j<mgjin.pir -S* >*’, j- R) below the 
heart. Sometimes il is in the space between the eyebrows: at one inch behind 
them a the Hall of Light (•mingtan* HI] ;y X ** inches is the Casern Chamber 
(dongfang and at three inches is the upper da alia n. (Baepu zu 18.323) 

The *Shangqing sources further develop this view of the danrian. The *Suling 
jing outlines a meditation method on the Three Ones (*sany 1) residing in the 
three dantian (see the entry *sanyi) and desenbes the upper Field using the 
same terminology as the Baopu z\ (Robinct 1993.127-31; sec fig. 62). The practice 
of embryonic breathing (*tatxi). also known as ‘breathing of the Cinnabar 
Field" (danixan huxi PHfi IH lf{) further contributed to shape the ltd dan view 
of the danruin. 
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Dao 
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‘The Way" 


Among the most difficult issues in the study of Taoism is that of explaining 
the term dao. The public often sees little difficulty, since a century of writers 
have "explained” the idea, based on simplistic understandings of the Daodc 
)ing. For twentieth-century philosophers, the issue was more complicated, 
but their task was ultimately given comfortable boundaries by the notion 
that Taoism was a "school of thought" consisting merely of the Daodc ring, 
the ‘Zhuangzi, and a few commentaries. Such misunderstandings, though 
enshrined by generations of sinologists, deserve repudiation, for, rooted in 
Confuaan perspectives, they are often at odds widi the facts of both Taoist 
tradition and East Asian cultural history. Achieving an accurate understand¬ 
ing of the term di10 requires us to break with such interpretive frameworks 
and put aside decades of orientalist romanticization. By recognizing the wide 
range of meanings that the term earned dirough Taoisms long evolution in 
China, we can achieve an understanding that, while more complex is also 
more accurate and properly nuanccd. 

"Dao": Polysemy and non-reflation. To be faithful to the values of premodern 
and modern Taoists, we must beware allowing our interpretations of the 
term dao to be tainted by other, non-Taotst concepts that may initially appear 
analogous. The Taoists' Dao does not quite correspond to concepts of "the 
Absolute v in ocher Asian or Western philosophical or religious systems. Taoists 
of many ages warned against reifying the term: the celebrated opening words 
of the Daodc)ing warn that verbalizations cannot truly convey what the term 
dao signifies, and its twenty-fifth section repeats such warnings. Later Taoists 
often insisted that the term is "empty" of definable content, and throughout 
Chinese history Taoists generally maintained its polysemy—its rich variety 
of meanings, which Taoists seldom disentangled in pursuit of intellectual 
clarity. For example, the seventh-century *Dao)iao yuhu (Pivot of Meaning 
of the Taoist Teaching) opens: "This Dao is the ultimate of reality (zJtm X), 
the ultimate of subdety, and yet there ls nothing that is not penetrated by its 
emptiness." At times. Taoist intellectuals of many periods went further, to 
express conceptually exactly what that inexpressible Dao actually was, and 
exaedy how it relates to the sensible world—though not always in terms that 
seem accessible to religious practice. 
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To a great extent. Taoists* ambivalence about reification of Dao prefigures, 
and parallels, the struggles of Chan/Zen Buddhists (who were deeply influ¬ 
enced by elements of classical Taoism, like Zhuangzi). The reason for Taoists’ 
irsistancc to reifying Dao is that, like many Chan / Zen Buddhists. Taoists valued 
spiritual practice over intcllcctualization. and refused to allow philosophical 
conceptualization to supplant the pracoce of self-cultivation. To Taoists, "being 
Taoist"—i.c., achieving the goals of Taoist practice—could take place without 
necessarily having any intellectually coherent explanation of what Dao "is." 
In that sense, to be Taoist was to ignore an assumption familiar to modern 
minds—that one cannot pursue or achieve what ooc has not first coherently 
conceptualized. Taoists often preferred to leave Dao as a mystery—"mystery 
beyond mystery/' 

The range of meanings in classical sources . In traditional China, dao was 
a term forced to bear many burdens of meaning, by people of different eras 
and inclinations. Some were imposed by people who were never, in any sense, 
Taoists. The original term—perhaps prc-Taoist—denoted a set of teachings 
that allow us to live life on optimal terms. Confucians, and others in classical 
China, used the term in that sense. But among those who would apparently 
become the forerunners of Taoism—i.c.. the people who produced such texts 
as the * Nciyc and the Daodc Jing —the term took on a broader range of mean¬ 
ings. Though the Daodc)ing became the touchstone of many of the theoreti¬ 
cal frameworks of many later forms of Taoism, we should beware assuming 
that it was a sumtna of classical Taoist thought or practice. For instance, many 
other elements of later Taoist theory and practice can be traced to the Nctyc, 
and there the term dao is used—quite imprecisely—as a synonym for terms 
referring to the salubrious life-forces (like *ift) that the practiooncr is work¬ 
ing to cultivate. While there, as in the Daodc jing, one reads that. "What gives 
life to all things and brings them to perfection is called the Way." the Nciyc 
otherwise seldom uses the term dao as in the Daodc jing or Zhuangzi . or even 
in terms that are common in ocher forms of later Taoist thought and practice. 
For instance, the Nciyc presents no conceptualization of Dao as the "Mother” 
of all things, nor differentiates Dao in terms of Non-being and Being (*wu and 
you). Such conceptualizations, which evidendy first appear in the Daodc ring, 
came to inform such later Taoist systems of thought/practice as m ncuian. But 
the Daodc png also uses the term dao to mean, "the way life operates": there, 
Dao is not only a primordial unity from which all phenomena evolve, and to 
which they ultimately return, but also a benign, if* imperceptible, force that 
operates wilhin the phenomenal world—a natural guiding force that leads all 
things ineluctably to their fulfillment. To some in ancient China, such char¬ 
acteristics clearly suggested the qualities that a healthy person is bequeathed 
by a loving Mother, and the Daodc jing goes on to identify the qualities and 
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operatioiii of Dao in terms of "feminine" qualities like humility, passivity, 
and selfless love. Thus, the Daodcjtng and the Naye —both important sources 
of later Taoist thought and practice—provided centuries of theorists and 
prjcuooncrs with a wide array of images, models, and concepts concerning 
Dao and its cultivation. 

“Dtio”: Tkeob/ect of personal transmission. Another authentic Taoist context for 
understanding the term dao takes the issue beyond the explication of texts, 
and into the actual lives of practicing Taoists. For instance, an eighth-century 
biography of # Sima Chengzhen reports that, upon his ascension, "only *Li 
Hanguang and Jiao Jingzhen < received his Dao" (Zhenxi firulYJQQ 
5 .i^b-i 6 a) Such language compels us to interpret the term dao in terms of 
Daedc)ing 62. which (in the received text) says that rather than offer luxurious 
gifts at a ducal enfeoffment, one should “sit and present this Dao." Here, dao 
refers not to some transcendental abstraction, but rather to something very 
precious, which can be transmitted. Comparable uses of the term appear in 
Japanese culture, where dao was long ago integrated not only into the names 
of such “religions" as Shinto ft n ("the Way of the Gods") and Butsudo ffe 
if fthc Way of the Buddha"), but also into those of such "martial arts" as 
aikido , V\ iQ ("the way of harmonious <}i") and kendo if) ("the way of the 
swotd"), as well as those of such unique cultural phenomena as sado & ifi 
("the way of tea"). There, the term dao had come, by Tang times, to mean 
something like “a venerable complex of traditional practices." Such connota¬ 
tions resonate with many traditional Taoist usages, where the term dao seems 
to denote "what we, as heirs to our wise forebears, do in order to live our lives 
most meaningfully." That most basic meaning of the term correlates with its 
usage by Confucius. 

"Dao The focus of group identity. Through much of Chinese history, the term 
dao was also used as a label tor a group within society that shared a particular 
set of principles or pracuccs. For instance, in late antiquity Chinese historians 
labelled the followers of *Zhang Daoling as the •W'udoumi dao, i.c., "(the 
members of) the Way of the Five Peeks." Increasingly, the term dao became 
a convenient cultural label for real, or imagined, "groups." Some such labels, 
like Tdu/ing dao {, ’i jfj (used by *Tao Hongjing for practitioners of alchemi¬ 
cal ideals; sec *Taiqmg) have no dear relationship to any socially identifiable 
group Hence, the term dao came to be used, rather liberally, as a designator 
of any real or imagined group, based upon the recognition or assignment of 
group identity on the basts of a real or alleged common adherence to some 
real or imagined set of ideals or practices. 

"Dao": The ficus of personal spiritual practice. Such sodocultural usages conflict 
with many modern interpretations, which overemphasize the speculation 
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found in texts like the Daode jing. But such usages can easily be explained in 
terms of the pre-Qm groups that engaged in certain forms of "bio-spiritual 
cultivation." In the Ndye , the term dao was a nebulous denominator for "reali¬ 
ties that one ought to cultivate," often used synonymously with such terms as 
*shcn (spirit). That use of the term dearly retained a central place throughout 
later Taoism. Generally, all Taoist meditation, from dassical times through 
modern *Quanzhcn practices. Involve the "cultivation of Dao," i.c., an effort 
by individuals and groups to cultivate within themselves a numinous reality 
that constitutes the deepest and purest essence of reality. 

A common element of many explanations of Taoist practice—by insiders 
and outsiders alike—is that such practices arc directed toward the "getting" 
or "achieving" of Dao: from dassical to modem times, the person who has 
fulfilled the spiritual life is commonly styled "he/she who ‘has (the) Dao " 
(youdao zhe f ] j(j &). A common assumption, both within Taoism and. more 
broadly throughout Chinese culture, is that people s ordinary life lacks an 
important quality, which must be acquired orachteml by appropriate practice 
and effort. In that sense, dao is the term generally applied, by Taoists and non- 
Taoists alike, to the god of Taoist religious practice, which is to be achieved 
by moral and spiritual self-development, under the instruction of those who 
have alieady fully achieved the goal. (Japanese cultural usages resonate with 
such meanings.) So Taoists generally used the term dao to suggest a deepest 
and purest essence of reality that is universal and everlasting, but can only be 
attained by the religious practices spedfied in a given oral /textual tradition. 

"Dao"The divine." In broadest terms, Taoists also used the term dao as 
shorthand for what Westerners might simply term "the divine." Assuredly, 
Chinese culture eschewed many elements of Western concepts of "God" (Lc., 
as creator, lawgiver, or judge). Zhang Daoling did reportedly claim to transmit 
an authoritauve covenant from Lord Lao (*Laojun). and in later Taoism. Lord 
Lao was often associated with or assimilated to the Lord of the Dao or Lord 
Dao (Daojun ](\ ! |), to whom was often assigned the tide Most High (Taishang 
K. J:). Meanwhile, # Lingbao texts say that the worid's evolution was initiated 
by the Celestial Worthy of Original Commencement (Yuanshi tianzun i i ; 
L * 7 ). As Taoism developed a cult to serve the needs of the general populace 
and its rulers, it also developed a pantheon But Lingbao theology seems to 
have left its mark on modern Taoism, in that all members of the pantheon 
have their own identity, but arc ultimately understood as personifications of 
the transcendent reality called Dao. 

Modern interpreters’ secularism: world-view often makes them uncomfort¬ 
able with Taoism's thcistic dimensions. Some moderns have imagined ‘Taoism" 
as no more than a "naturalistic philosophy " that may allow for individualistic 
mystical practice but docs not demand, or even encourage, belief in beings 
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beyond ourselves. But the reality is that Taoism, from Han times to today, has 
not only tolerated a rich array of thcistic beliefs, but has cherished them. And 
to Taoists. Laozi was often a powerful and revered divine being. Lond Lao. 
who periodically descends into the human world to reveal correct practices or 
establish a sanctified sociopolitical order (Lagerwey 1987c. *)• Schippcr 1993. 
113-24; Kohn 1998b. Kohn I 998 g). 

Still, while untrained visitors to Taoist temples may imagine the beings 
enshrined there as deities to be worshipped, such establishments have usu¬ 
ally been staffed by practitioners who understand such deities as emanations 
(or even symbolizations) of the universal Dao. For them, the core of Taoist 
life has alway s been personal self-cultivation: that life requires them to labor 
productively—through moral elevation and through meditation and/or 
ritual—to ascend to such a level that he/she participates fully in the reality of 
die "transcendental" Dao. Ultimately, therefore. Dao is not tmly "impersonal." 
though it does transcend the limitary boundaries that individuals generally 
ascribe to their personal rcabty. In senses that arc thus impossible in Western 
religions. Taoists could—and indeed were expected to—effectively fcavmc the 
Dao. and to act in this wo rid as its living embodiment. In those senses, the 
liturgical activities (*)iao, *zhai) of the Taoist priest (*daoshi) always constituted 
a meditative/ritual embodiment of the divine power of the Dao (Schippcr 
1978; Lagerwey 1987c: Schippcr 1993). So in the liturgical traditions, as in the 
meditative and monasoc traditions, the authentic Dao of the Taoists—from 
classical times to the present—is a spiritual reality that is attained and embodied 
by conscientious practitioners of traditional religious practices. 

"Dao": The marrix of spiritual transformation. Taoist usages of the term tiao 
thus had vanous focuses, whose intend ationship has often been difficult for 
modern minds to perceive. Pcrtiaps more importantly, modern philosophers 
and spiritual seekers alike—including some in modern China—sometimes 
unconsciously translate dao into terms with which they arc more comfort¬ 
able. finding in it something pleasing that they do not find within their own 
society's accepted range of ideas. Such rcreadings inevitably oversimplify, 
and sometimes falsify; such terms' meanings, for the act of interpreting it for 
today's mind strips it of connotations that modems dislike, and preserve only 
those that modern interpreters can accept. 

A particular problem in this regard is that moderns—heirs of the Western 
Enlightenment—tend to read Dao only as a transcendental Absolute, which 
can be accessed only by the solitary mystic. Modems—in China and the West 
alike—have been indoctrinated to disregard, or even denounce, elements of 
"religion" that take place outside the "enlightened person's" individualized 
pursuit of truth. Taoism's nch array of spiritual models does feature an an¬ 
cient tradition of ideas and practices that harmonizes well with such pursuits: 
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from the Nciyc through ncidan to today's Quanzhou self-cultivation practices, 
Taoists have envisioned the spiritual life as a re-unification of one's personal 
reality with "the absolute Dao" that lies beyond—and is ultimately more real 
than—the more familiar range of phenomena. But while devotees of such 
traditions often did ignore Taoisms other spiritual models, they seldom labored 
to distance themselves from those other models. Modern Quanzhen Taoists, 
like most of the "ecumenical" Taoists of Tang times, have almost always been 
quite content to bring their lives, and their world, into harmony with Dao by 
any means that others throughout Chinese history have found useful, including 
liturgical activities. Despite many twentieth-century protestations, especially 
from Westernized Chinese intellectuals, Taoists never really opposed liturgi¬ 
cal models to mystical models, in theory or in practice; and they certainly 
never denounced the former as "superstitious" (the w r ay that early Western 
interpreters taught the modern public to do). To the contrary, China s Taoists, 
down to the present, arc—by tradition if not by temperament—people who 
holistically embrace all aspects of reality: models that focus on the individual 
arc complemented (often in the very same tradition) by acknowledgment 
of the value and importance of society, the political order, and even the 
non-human world; and models that focus on cultivation of consciousness 
arc complemented by teachings explaining the value and importance of our 
bodily existence—once it is property understood. What Dao therefore "is" 
can—on Taoist terms—be explained in terms of sagely government, or in 
terms of physiological refinement, or in terms of the daoshCs transformation 
of a community through liturgy. Viewed holistically—i.c.. as the universal 
key to all Taoist models of activity—Dao can be defined as the true matrix of 
authentic life in this world. In all Taoist contexts, participants arc led (whether 
through study of intellectuals' texts, or through practices that may not easily 
be explained in terms of "theoretical" models) to engage themselves in a dis¬ 
ciplined process of spiritual transformation. The term dao thus refers to the 
spiritual realities that underlie every aspect of such transformation, whether 
that transformation be carried out within the individual's mind/body, within 
the community widiin which one's life takes place, or widiin the world as a 
whole. 
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i. ritual area, sacred space; 
2. Land of ihc Way 


The word da&chang is used in both Taoism and Buddhism to mean the sacred 
space wheic the Dao is practiced (Lagerwey i 99 y*\ It is also used in Taoism as 
the name of a rituaL In the latter sense, it can indicate either the whole ritual 
with its many parts lasting several days. or. as described below', the central 
rite in a •jii> (Offering), when the priest goes in audience before the Celestial 
Worthies (tiditnm A t? ) and other divinities. 

The Land of the Way is one of the oldest Taoist rites; its form was cs- 
tabbshed by *Lu Xiujing (406-77) and after that underwent little change. It 
passed through *Du Guangung (850-933) and. preserved in the corpus of the 
*Lingt>ao dafa (Great Rites of the Numinous Treasure) from the Song to the 
Ming periods, has come down to modern times. It is identical in structure to 
the Three Audiences ( m sandtao). which in southern Taiw’an are performed in 
the morning, at noon, and at night on the third day of a five-day jtao. Accord¬ 
ing to Wang Qi2hen's ! Vi fi (fl. ca. 1250) ‘Shangqtng lingtao dajd (Great Rites 
of the Numinous Treasure of Highest Clarity’; CT 1221, j. 57). performing the 
audience rttes three times a day reenacts die audience before the supreme deity. 
The scripture explains that every day, at the yin t*{. wu '} , and xu f ? hours 
(formally corresponding to 3-5 am, 11 am-i pm, and 5-7 pm), the Drum of 
the Law (fagu ,*J; ) is sounded in the Palace of Purple Tenuity (Ziwei gong 
?£ IfJ ft*) in the heaven of Jade Clarity (Yuqing ,'i), and then all the highest 
gods go in audience before Yuanshi tianzun ;£ hi \ ?/. the Celestial Worthy 
of Original Commencement. As a result, the rite of the Land of the Way must 
include an audience before the Three Clarities (*sanqing). 

As described in the S/iangijing Itngbao dafa (CT 1221. 57 .ib- 2 a), the rite is 
composed of the following sections: 

1. The high priest (googoqg - A L 4 j; see 9 daozhan$) ascends the altar and offers 
incense to express his reverence and sincerity 

2. The priest consecrates the incense burner and announces die purpose of 
the ritual to the deities. He exteriorizes the deities w’ithin his body (see 
•chus/ien) and summons the local earth deities so that together they will 
carry the message to the abode of the celestial deities and announce it 
there. 
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3. The priest notifies the assembled deities of his charge and name, and 
invokes the high-ranking deities, respectfully announcing the reason for 
holding the ritual. 

4. He reads the Green Declaration (qingd i’ ; ,ii)), a summary of basic infor¬ 
mation about the ritual and the intent of the community representatives 
who arc sponsoring it. 

5. Incense is offered three times to each of the Three Clarities so that through 
die merit of the audience, the world may enjoy fortune and happiness, the 
nine generations of ancestors may attain salvation, and all living beings 
may gain liberation. 

6. Chit of concern that the sins of both the living and the dead may remain 
in the worid and exert an evil influence, obeisance is made to the Celes¬ 
tial Worthies of the ten directions, repentance (*chanhui) is made in each 
direction, and forgiveness is sought from the deities of the Sum the Moon, 
the stars, the mountains, the ri\ers, and the netherworid. 

Thc rite is followed by a final section that comprises chanting the Pacing 
the Void lyrics (•Bn** d), venerating the Three Treasures (sanbao . w, i.c. t 
the Dao. the Scriptures, and the Masters), extinguishing the incense burner 
in order to return the deities who presented the Statement to their positions 
within the priest’s body, and descending from the altar. 

MARUYAMA Htrosht 

L Lagerwey i 9 # 7 C 106-48; Lu Chuikuan 1994; Ofuchi Ninji 1983. 271-322 
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Daodc jing 

Scripture of the Dao and Its Virtue 


The Daodejmg, also known as Laosi r, is asenbed to Laozi, who allegedly 
gave it to *Ym Xi as he left the Middle Kingdom to go to the west. Scholars 
have long debated its authorship and date. Some think that it is not the work 
of a single author, some maintain that most of it originated as oral tradition 
during the Warring States period (403-221), and some suggest that it reached 
its final form in the late third or the early second century bce. The *Guodian 
manuscripts, datable to between 350 and 300 bce, seem to prove that die Da<\dc 
Jing existed at that time in a form very close to the received version. 
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Editions and manuscripts. The Daodc )ing is a short work, sometimes called 
the ’’Text in Five Thousand Words" (Wu^iiin zt wen h. f‘ r i*)- Most printed 
editions derive from one of four main versions: the # Yan Zun version, the 
Heshanggong fnj r. '£ version (sec *Laozi Heshang gong zhangfu), the # \Vang 
Bi version, and the so-called "ancient version" (guben 40 recovered from 
a tomb dated to 202 bce. The latter exists in turn in two distinct but closely 
related redactions: one edited by *Fu Yi ( 5 S 4 -^ 59 > and another edited by Fan 
Yingyuan \S W >L in the Song period. Two *Dunhuang manusenpts arc also 
worthy of note: the Suo Dan £ ft manuscript, dated 270 ce, which seems to 
belong to Heshang gong's tradition (Bo!t 2 W. G. 1996). and the 0 Xiang cr com¬ 
mentary'. which lacks the second half and is not divided into sections None of 
these versions yield notable differences from the point of view of meaning. 

The text is usually divided into two main parts, called Daojing :fi .¥ (Scrip¬ 
ture of the Dao) and Defing {*£&» (Scripture of Virtue), and into eighty-one 
sections or chapters (zhang . ). The two *Mawangdui manuscripts, dated to 
the second century bce. reverse the sequence of the two parts, placing the 
Dcjing first. The division of the text into eighty-one sections first appears in 
Heshang gong's version but was not universally accepted until perhaps the 
Tang period. While some versions arc divided into sixty-four, sixty-six. or 
seventy-two sections, others do not have sections at all. The Guodian slips, 
in particular, have no division into sections, and while the wording is dose to 
that of the received version, the sequence of the individual passages is often 
different. 

Description. The Daodc jtng combines sentences, often rhymed, expressing 
general law’s dogmatically asserted with aphorisms that may contain traces 
of oral sayings, and w’ith instructions on self-cultivation and practical or so¬ 
ciopolitical life. The text is often paradoxical, lyrical, and poetical, containing 
plays on words, contradictions, ambiguous statements, and enigmatic images. 
Whether the text proposes an an of ruling or ways of self-cultivation or both, 
imbued or not with mystical and gnostic views, is an open question that schol¬ 
ars often debate on hypothetical grounds. The following description outlines 
some of the mam features on which scholars generally agree, and that w r crc 
retained in later Taoism. 

The Dao. The main contribution of the Daodc ling to Taoism and Chinese 
thought lies in the new meaning given to the word dao t\ . Usually and broadly 
understood as "way." "method." or “rule of life," dao takes on for the first time 
in the Daodc jtng the meaning of Ultimate Truth, one and transcendent, invis¬ 
ible (yi ). inaudible (xi Jfi). and imperceptible (wri M; see. 14). not usable and 
noi namablc (sec. 1). Since the Dao is beyond all relationship of differentiation 
and Judgement, it cannot be "liwed." or "said" (»Lw). or practiced as a way. One 
cannot nuke use of it, as it is "neither this nor that." However, in spite of this 
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apophatic or negative approach, the Dao, through its Virtue (Me). is said to be 
the source of all life, the "mother,” “pervading" (tong ; j), “rich in promises” 
and the only certain reference point (see. 25); in this sense, it is “both this and 
that.” All that can be said (dao) and has a name is transient and pertains to the 
world; only the Dao that has no name is permanent. "Naming" and language, 
however, are said to be the “mother" of all things. 

This dimension of the Dao was retained, with varying emphases, by all 
schools of Taoism. The Dao is the source of the world, the point to which 
everything ilows, the "treasure of the worid” (see. 62), that by which Heaven 
and Earth can exist. It has an evanescent and mysterious hypostatized ptcscnce 
that one would like to grasp or see (see. 14 and 21). and seems to allude to an 
inner experience resulting from meditation practices aiming at quiescence 
(see *q tng/tng), and from a multidimensional view of the world. This gives the 
Daodcpng a poetic and lyncal tone, and endows its teaching with a character 
different from that of other texts of its time. 

Ambivaknre and totality. The Daode png repeatedly names pairs of opposites 
such as good and evil, high and low. Being and Non-being, naming and not 
naming, because they all imply and support each other, and pertain to a 
common whole. As docs the * Tying, it points both to the binary structure of 
our thinking and to the unity from which oppositions proceed, their relativity 
and their correlation. The consequences drawn from this view, however, arc 
different fiom those of the Yifing. Whereas the Yifing holds that one can know 
and prevent coming negative events by understanding the law’s of the cosmos, 
the Daodt png stnvcs to show that thought is by nature dualistic and cannot 
grasp the Dao. which lies before and beyond any differentiation. The Daode 
jing not only aims to clarify the inadequacy of language to know the reality of 
things; in saying that every assumption implies its own negation, it also seeks 
to unite the two as the reverse and obverse of a coin, or to invert the common 
order of things so that one can grasp the foundation of all assumptions: for 
example, to ascend means to begin from the bottom (see $9). In doing so, the 
text sets up a logic of ambivalence that is typical of Taoist thought. Priority 
is not given to assumpoon or negation, but to the infinite totality of the Dao 
where every dualism "has a common origin" (see. 1). 

The Dao encompasses all possibilities because it has no form and no name. 
Its Virtue is its operation that accomplishes everything in the world. Cosmo¬ 
gonic metaphors connected with mythological themes (Chaos, Mother) call 
for a Return ( 9 fdn) to its primordial undifferentiation, and the infant is taken 
as a model because it has not yet separated from its Mother. In accord w ith 
the logic of ambivalence, however, return to the Origin is not separated from 
return to the ordinary world. as shown by the simple fact that the Daoile)tng 
was written for the benefit of human beings. 
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The void. The Daode png's notion of the void (see u and >v»u) is the first enun¬ 
ciation of an idea that would later evolve and take a major place in Taoism and 
Chinese thought. In the Daodc jing, the void has two levels of functional and 
existential meaning. Concretely, it is the interstice that allows movement, the 
receptive hollow in a vessel (see. n). As such it also has a cosmic significance: it 
is the necessary void space that is both the matrix of the world and the place 
from which the Original Pneuma Cyuanqi) can spring forth and circulate. On 
the human level, the void is mental and affective emptiness, the absence of 
prejudices and partialities dictated by the desire or will to attain a goaL 

The Aiinr and the sage ruler. The vision of the world introduced in the Daode 
jing is the ideal of the Taoist sage who docs not choose between one thing and 
its opposite, but remains neutral. The saint (•shengren) is serene, withdraws 
from the affairs of the worii and rejects the established values (the ordinary 
dao or ways) as artificial, in favor of a spontaneous way of life with no virtu¬ 
ous effort toward improvement, and no competition that might introduce 
disturbances. He lets the Dao and Nature freely operate in him. claiming that 
if one docs so both the world and oneself will go along very well on their 
own. "Cease all learning/ says the sage, the learning that in Confucian terms 
means striving for something better: one can reach the Truth only by letting 
it operate naturally (*ziran). 

The image of the sage ruler in the Daodc p ng is combined with a "pri mi tw¬ 
ist" tendency that is not unique to this text but can be found in other trends 
of Chinese thought, including later Taoism. In the Great Antiquity (sfuinggu 
i: *i, the ideal state of humanity projected into the past), the sage ruler docs 
not interfere and is not even known to the people. Like the Dao. he has no 
name: like the saint, he lets the laws of nature operate spontaneously so that 
order is established harmoniously among human beings. 

Variety of \nta flotations. The Daode jing is open to many interpretations and 
in fact demands them. The various readings of the commentators have been 
sometimes classified into schools. For instance, Heshang gong reads the text 
on two levels, one concerned with self-cultivation and the other with ruling 
the state: the Xuing'er commentary is an example of its use as a catechism for 
the Celestial Masters (/Tianshi dao); and the *Chongxuan (Twofold Mystery) 
school of thought gives it a Buddhistic and dialectical interpretabon. Legalist, 
Buddhist, Confucian, and Taoist physiological or alchemical interpretations 
have also been advanced. The Daode jing moreover has been used as a sacred 
text that, like all sacred writings, must be recited in conjuncuon with medita- 
uon and ritual pracbccs for exorcist and healing purposes. 


Isabelle ROB 1 NET 
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Daodian lun 

Essays on Taoist Materials 


Tliis fragmentary encyclopedia of Taoism survives in four chapters in the 
Taoist Canon (CT 1130); even the beginning of the first is incomplete. But a 
reference in the Bishu ifccngxkhdn daostku queshu mu £ ,*! £j i)| ; 11»|i. •T11 
(Imperial Library's Supplementary Catalogue of Books Missing from the Four 
Repositories. 1145; van dcr Loon 1984, 151) shows that in the Northern Song 
an edition in thirty chapters existed in the imperial library. Two manuscripts 
from *Dunhuang (S. 3547 and P. 2920), equating to part of the first chapter, 
support the impression derived from the materials it dies {none of which 
seem later than the sixth century) that the work dates to the Tang; the former 
manuscript indudes seventeen lines of material before the start of the Taoist 
canon text (see Of uchi Ninji 1978-79. 1:348-49). 

Like other Taoist handbooks of the Tang period, the Daodian lun is com¬ 
posed of extracts from Taoist scnpturcs from one or two to over a dozen lines 
in length, arranged so as to illustrate a number of Taoist terms and concepts, 
though given its fragmentary state, it is not possible to divine much about its 
organizing prindplcs. Nor has it been compared with other texts in order to 
determine whether its pattern of organization is reflected elsewhere, though 
material from handbooks of the same period like the *Sandong zkimang (The 
Peari Satchel of the Three Caverns) would appear to have been absorbed into 
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the early Song 'Yunj t qupar (Seven Lots from the Bookbag of the Clouds). 
The compilation of so many similar digests—for one case of thematic overlap 
between the Daodtan Ism and another Tang compendium see Stein R. A. 1979. 
67—has raised questions as to their function. It is unlikely that a work like this 
would have served as an aide-memoire to a trained Taoist priest, but it could 
have acquainted educated laypersons, especially serving officials, with non- 
arcanc knowledge of a religion which had started to win imperial support, 
but which hitherto had been seen as too occult for all but the most erudite to 
explore. Whether the wealth of knowledge of Taoism that appears in literature 
horn the mid-Tang onwani was due to direct reading of the original scnpcurcs 
or consultation of ready reference works such as the Daodian lun must also 
await future research. It is not even dear that its own citations were at first 
hand; if so. then it is more likely to be prior to ca. 756, since it dtes (2.7a) the 
Xuanshi )tng & . 3 : (Scripture of Mysterious Manifestations), a woifc whose 
direct transmission had evidently ended thereafter (Barren 1982. 41). 

T H. BARRETT 

. Ofuchi Ninji 1978-79, 1: * 48-49 (crit. notes on the Dunhuang mss.) and 
2; 797 - 8 oo (reproductions of Dunhuang mss.); Ofuchi Ninji and Ishii Masako 
1988,165-09 (list of texts cited); Q 2 aki Masaharu 1983c, 192-93 


Daofa huiyuan 

Corpus of Taoist Ritual 


By far the most voluminous text in the Taoist Canon of 1445. the Daofa 
huiyuan (CT 1220) is a collection of ritual manuals and subsidiary writings 
drawn from various schools of Taoist practice that flourished throughout 
south China during the Song and Yuan. The history of this massive i 6 B-juan 
compilation remains a mystery. No copy of the text is known beyond that in 
the Taoist Canon, where it appears without any indication of provenance. The 
only preliminary matter accompanying the anthology is a table of contents. 
Many headings listed in it vary with those in the text proper, revealing a lack 
of coordination in the anonymous editorship of the text. 

Clues to the textual history of individual units of writings can in some 
cases be derived from prefaces and colophons scattered throughout the Daofa 
JtuiYWdn. The latest internal date recorded in these supporting documents is 
1356. The latest identified contributor is the renowned syncretist *Zhao YLzhen 
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(?—1382), whose name appears repeatedly within the opening fifty-five juan 
devoted to ‘Qingwei teachings. Several selcaions in this predominant body 
of texts include posthumous ritual invocations of the Perfected Zhao (Zhao 
zhenren .*( A). Thus, the editorial task of gathering and organizing such 
a vast assortment of texts would not have been completed any earlier than 
twenty-five years before the compilation of the Ming Canon was initiated in 
1406. It is not at all unlikely that Zhao's own disciples may have had a hand in 
this pedagogical enterprise. If not Cao Dayong M K iUl O-1397) or ‘Liu Yuan- 
ran (1351-1432), then perhaps Liu’s esteemed disciple ‘Shao Yizheng (>-1462} 
may have overseen the completion of the Daofa ftMiyiiiin at the time he took 
over the editorship of the so-called ‘Zhengteng daozang (Taoist Canon of the 
Zhengtong Reign Penod). 

Like the opening corpus of Qingwei teachings, the majority of writings in 
the Daafa hut yuan provide instruction on ‘l eifa (Thunder Rites). Many guides 
on the therapeutic application of such rituals prescribe dose cooperation be¬ 
tween sptrit-mcdiums (U)f\gz< » ji y ; see ‘idfig-ki) and experts in specific schools 
of cxorcistic practice. Equally outstanding in this anthology arc the detailed 
and richly illustrated instructions for producing and applying talismans (‘fu). 
It is overall a rich source of documentation for the diverse and highly colorful 
ntual practices that have stimulated many scenes in Chinese narrative and 
operatic literature for centuries. Representative units of texts with datable 
features are listed below by chapter number: 

i- 55 - Qingwei manuals with Daofii jiuyao ifliA* /tSS! (Nine Essentials of 
Taoist Rites) by ‘Bai Yuchan (1194-1229?) in f. 1, a colophon dated 1268 by the 
Qingwei codifier 4 Huang Shunshen (1224-aftcr 1286) in j. 9, and selections by 
Zhao Yizhen in y 5,7, 8,14, and 17. 

56. Five Thunder Rites of Yushu i f* (Jade Pivot), with a preface by ‘Wang 
Wenqing ( 1093-1 * 53 )- 

6r. Five Thunder Rites of ‘Shenxiao (Divine Empyrean), with preface by 
Wang Wenqing 

66-67. Thunderclap (Lciting i!:“ V;‘ ) w r ritings, with a postfacc dated 1287 
by Huang Shunshen and selections by ‘Sa Shoujian (IL 1141-78?) and Wang 
Wenqing. 

70. Xmnzhugc & • (Song of the Mysterious Pearl) by Wang Wenqing, 
with commentary by Bai Yuchan. 

71. Xujtng fuiwJti pewang zhang |> J\\ AII(1 & • • (Stanzas by the Celestial 

Master of Empty Quiescence on Smashing Falsity) by the thirtieth Celestial 
Master ‘Zhang Jixian (1092-1126). 

76. Thunderclap teachings transmitted by Wang Wenqing in the name of 
Wang Zihua f; (714-89). with a preface by Bai Yuchan and a postfacc 
dated 1103 by the annotator Zhu W'ciyi . 
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77. Thunderclap writings with conthbucions by Bai Yuchan. *Mo Qiyan 
(1226-94), Wang Wenqing's disciple Zou Ticbi ri . 

80-82. Variant Thunder Rites transmitted by Yang Xic <!} *£ (fl. 1225-52). 
*Lci Shizhong (1221-05), and Bai Yuchan, respectively. 

104-8. Jingxiao ri (Effulgent Empyrean) Thunder Rites transmitted 
from *Chcn Nan (?-i 2 J 3 ) to Bai Yuchan, with postface ascribed to Yu Ji H. 
(1272-1348). 

111-13. Five Thunder Rites of Baozhu I Sfe (Precious Pearl) transmitted to 
the thirty-sixth Celestial Master *Zhang Zongyan (1244-91). 

122-23. Thunder Rites of Shaoyang filPi. inspired by *Xu Xun (trad. 239-374X 
with a preface by Chen Nan. 

147-55. Yushu (Jade Pivot) Thunderclap Rites, with an introduction dated 1296 
by Xuc Shichun $f (lit r . providing a biographical account of Bai Yuchan. 

156-68. Tianpcng A V Rites (sec under 'Ttanpcng zhou ), citing *Tongchu 
founder Yang Xizhen f‘ | fl ( (xioi-24). 

171-78. Tongchu teachings with a postface dated 122 5 by Jin Yunzhong £ 
fil ; 1 1 . compiler of the *SJu2ng<png Lngbao dafa (Great Rites of the Numinous 
Treasure of Highest Clarity; CT 1222-23). 

188-94. Five Thunder Rices of the Great One (*Taiyi) formulated by Yang 
Xie, widi an introduction dated 1271 by Huang Yixuan M • ft. 

195 - 97 . Five Thunder Rites of the Eight Trigrams (*foiguii). with a postface 
by Zhang Juuan. 

198-206. *Shcnxiao (Divine Empyrean) manuals on ‘liandu (Salvation 
through Refinement), with a postface by Liu Yu (or Uu Shi Jtf, fl. 
1258) and HuoliHg gc AJ- ft (Song of the Fire-Bell) ascribed to *Lin Lingsu 
(1076-1120). 

207. Shaft i ft (Oblation) ritual manual with instructions ascribed to 
*Gc Xuan (trad. 164-244), Zhang Shangying «j|; ii] Vi (1043-1121) and Zhang 
Zongyan. 

210. Danyang ritual manual onjilfein ':;(■$+ (oblatory refinement), 
with a preface dated to the eighth month of 1356 by Wang Xuanzhen 1 £ fi 
and postface dated to the twelfth month of 1356 ascribed to Zhang Yu SR [fj 
(1283-aftcr 1356?). 

244-45. *Lingbao ritual teachings of *Ning Bcnli (1101-81) and Lin Wcifu ! f: 
tffi A (1239-1302), as transmitted to the thirty-ninth Celestial Master A Zhang 
Slchcng (?-i344?). 

246-47. Variant ritual manuals inspired by Yin Jiao l; J ' 5 , deity* of Taisui A 
i*A (Jupiter), with a preface and postface by Peng Yuantai VJ ir. j* r dated 1274 
and 1290, respectively, and a postfacc dated 1316 by Chen Yizhong t: *. 

255-56. Dizhi tfh. (Tutelary Deity) ntual manuals inspired by •Wen Qiong, 
with a preface dated 1258 by Liu Yu and a colophon dated 1274 by Huang 
Gongjin K &W. 
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264-68. *Fcngdu ritual manuals, compiled or annotated in part by Lu Ye 
(M V:, master of Liu Yu. 

Judith M. BOLTZ 

BoltzJ. M. 1987a. 39-41 and 47-491 van dcr Loon 1979; van dcr Loon 1984. 
63. Schipper 1987 
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Taoism; “Lineagc(s) of the Way” 


See entry in ‘Taoism: An Overview,” p. 5. 
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Taoism; Taoist teaching; "Teaching's) of the Way" 


See entry in “Taoism: An Overview,” p. 8 . 


Daojiao lingya rt ji 

Records of the Numinous Efficacy of the Taoist Teaching 

The Daojiao hngyan ji, compiled by 4 Du Guangdng (8*0-933} * n 905 or shortly 
thereafter, is the sole surviving example of a literary genre devoted to relating 
miracles that attested to the efficacy of faith in Taoism. Two earlier compila¬ 
tions of the same sort, completed be ween 600 and 710. have apparendy penshed 
without a trace. Most of the material in Du s work dates from the eighth and 
nindi centuhcs so he probably took little from those earlier texts. 

There arc two versions of the Daojiao Hngyan ji in the Taoist Canon: an 
independent work (CT 590) and a collection of excerpts from an early edition 
of it in the *Yunji qiqian (j. 117-22). The former includes 169 episodes, but is 
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incomplete as it lacks the last five fascicles of the original twenty. The latter 
duplicates eighty-three accounts from CT 590, often with variant readings and 
missing portions, but also contains an additional thirty-five records missing from 
CT 590. In sum, 204 passages from the original compendium, corresponding 
to most of the text or about eighteen fascidcs. have survived. 

Accenting to Du Guangdng s preface, "the sage teaches the people to aban¬ 
don evil and pursue good." and that is essentially the message of the 
JingViirt Jt To accomplish that objective, Du relates stones that exemplify the 
principle of redprodty (baoying !(} (Oi). Those who attack Taoism—officials 
who attempt to dismantle temples in order to construct offices for themselves, 
monks who alter Taoist scriptures to serve the ends of Buddhism, and the 
like—will be punished. Conversely those who adhere to, defend, or promote 
Taoism will be rewarded: the sick will be healed, the drought-stricken will 
be saved with rain, and so forth. In short the Duo/tiio Itngyan ji is a polemical 
work, intended to advance the cause of Taoism by demonstrating that the 
faith and the faithful enjoy the spcdal protection of the gods and nature. 

There arc altogether eight divisions to the DdofUo Ungytn ji: 

1. "Palaces and Abbeys" ("Gongguan" A (IV.): temples, ;. 1-3- 

2. "Images of the Vcncrablcs" ("Zunxiang" 71 . ): icons of the highest dei¬ 
ties. >.4-5- 

3. "Lord Lao" ("Laojun" f' (|): icons of Laozi deified as well as his epipha¬ 
nies. ). 6-7. 

4. "Celestial Master" ("Tianshi" K fill): icons of *Zhang Daoling, j. 8 . 

5. "Images of the Perfected, the Queen Mother of the West. Generals, and 
Divine Princes" C'Z henren. Wang Mu.Jiangjun. Shenwang" A. 1 r J 

6. “Scriptures, Practices, Talismans. Registers" ( M Jing fa. fu. lu" : ;J % i* i 7 ), 
J. 10-12. 

7. "Bells, Chimes, Ritual Paraphernalia" CZhong, qing, faw*u" tfi '/* ji: 5 ‘ 0 . 
j. 13 (includes materials on swords and seals). 

8. "Retreats, Offerings. Presenting petitions" ("Zhai. jiao. bai2hang" 

ff @)J. 14-15. 

Besides the above.). 122 of the Yknji ipqtan contains sections devoted to 
miracles involving temple property, trees, caves, rivers, stones, wells, and so 
forth. 

The DiW/uio hngyan jt is one of the main sources for the study of medieval 
beliefs in the supernatural, but it also supplies a wealth of materials on Taoist 
practices, priests, abbeys and their accouterments, and gods. In addition, it 
contains much information on secular subjects—emperors, ministers. literati. 
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rebels, folklore, dreams, natural disasters, epigraphy, geography, salt wells, 
graves, childbirth, and the like—that is not available elsewhere. 

Du Guangting also compiled two other works on miracles that have survived 
in pare the Luyt ft it Yi jit! (Records of the Extraordinary; 921/925; CT 591; 
Vc relic n 1989.171-77) and the ShcnxuMgdityu zhuan '■ (ill i.'Jj '* (Biographies 
of Those who Encountered the Immortals, after 904; CT 592). 

Charles D. BENN 

Lj Vt re lien 1989.139-40 and 206-7; Ve re lien 1992 
9 k Du Guangting 


Daojiaoyishu 

Pivot of Meaning of the Taoist Teaching 


TTiis doctrinal compendium in ten chapters (CT 1129. part of the fifth and 
all of the sixth chapter arc lost) was put together by Meng Anpai Ai till. of 
whom we only know that he was in 699 in receipt of the patronage of the 
Empress W\i at a monastery on Blue Brook Mountain (Qingxi shan ,7 11) 
in Hubei Earlier attempts by Yoshioka Yoshitoyo and Kamata Shigeo to pin 
down his era without this information by means of the contents of his book 
had reached significantly different conclusions. Meng s stated aim of producing 
a compendium of greater concision than the •Xuanmen dayx (Great Meaning 
of the School of Mysteries) also allowed him scope for producing a summary 
more suited to his time (the reign of the Empress Wu. whose chief legitimation 
derived from Buddhism; see under *Zhcnzhcn£ fun) and place (an area where 
Taotsts and Buddhists had long been living in close proximity and exploring 
ditir nva! doctnnes). In fact this was the very same environment that had earlier 
produced the redoubtable Buddhist polemicist Falin } % Hf (572-640), author of 
the "Buinzheng lint (Essays of Disputation and Correction). Mengs link with 
the Empress seems to have been the result of her father's governorship of 
the area, although her interests in provincial religion were considerable, and 
not confined to Buddhism. 

Even 50, Meng probably considered a Buddhist emphasis in his work as 
expedient, and one result was his articulation of the implications of the con¬ 
cept of Dao-narure (daoxng ii 1 ft;) for the spiritual destiny of the inanimate 
world, w’hich appears to have anticipated—if not prompted—the parallel 
and uniquely East Asian Buddhist conception of "trees and plants achieving 
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Buddhahood.~ Other themes in his compilation have been less well explored, 
though his copious citations yield much useful information. In particular he 
is our chief source for the threefold and sevenfold formation of the Taoist 
Canon in two stages, in the fifth and sixth centuries (see *daozang and sub¬ 
sidiary compilations). The Daojiao yishu represents the high water mart: 
of the influence of Buddhist doctrinal compendia on Taoism; the influence 
of Tiantai Buddhism (which had a strong center at the nearby Yuquan si 
U 1 .!) or Jade Spring Monastery) has in particular been identified. As a result, 
and as a result perhaps also of the decline and disappearance of Blue Brook 
Mountain as a religious center, it seems to have fallen quite rapidly into neglect 
by later Taoists. 

T.H. BARRETT 

L Barrett 1991b; Chen Guofu 1965,107; Kamata Shigeo 1968.67-74-173-211; 
Kohn 1992a, 149-54: Nakajima Ryuzo 1980 (index); Ofuchi Ninji 1979. 255-56; 
Qing Xitai 1988-95, 2 264-82. Ofuchi Ninji and Ishii Masako 1988.150-60 (list 
of texts cited); Robinet 1997b. 191-92: Sharf 2002.57.67-71; WangZongyu 2001; 
Yoshioka Yoshitoyo 1959a 
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Da omen kefan da quanji 

i 

Great Complete Compendium of Ritual Protocols of the School 

of the Dao 

The Dolmen kefan daijuan )\ (CT1225) is a collection of # zhai (Retreat) and ‘jiao 
(Ottering) rituals in eighty-seven jium. Although the collection was largely 
edited by *Du Guangting (850-9 l 3), Jinin 25-45. 63, and 65-69 were probably 
compiled by Zhong U in the Ming period. Since this wort: is a compila¬ 

tion of documents dating from different times, it must be used with care as a 
historical source; there is, furthermore, no agreement among scholars about 
Zhong Li s dates. 

The wort: contains a large number of rituals dating from the Tang and Song 
penods, classified under the follow’ing categories. 1. Time of birth (j . 1-3); 2. 
Averting illnesses (j. 4-6); 3. Averting disasters (J. 7-9); 4. Praying for rain or 
snow' (j. 10-18); 5. *Wenchang (j . 19-24); 6. Praying for postenty (J. 25-29); 7 - 
Averting calamities and controlling fire (j . 30-36); 8. Securing the household 
horn theft (J. 37-44); 9 - Exorcizing inauspicious fate (j. 45-48); 10. Southern and 
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Northern Dippers (J. 49-54}; n. Longevity (j. 55-62); 12. *Zhenwu (j. 63-68); 13. 
Immortality y. 75-78); 14- Presenting the Pcuoon for Salvation to the Eastern 
Peak (j. 79-85); 15 - Revering the deities (J. 86-87). It is not always dear on what 
basis or principle of classification the individual rituals arc allocated to these 
categories. Each ritual is divided into two parts: Inaugurating the Altar (ipran 
(ftIff) and the Three Audiences (*sanchao) of morning, noon, and evening. 

MARUY'AMA Hiroshi 

li> Qing Xitai 1994. 2: 150-51 
& Du Guangting; )mo ; zhax 


Daomcn keltic 

atruf* 

Abridged Codes for the Taoist Community 


The Daomcn Mile (CT1127) is a polemic written in the fifth century for both 
mlcrs and the religious elite, calling for reform of the Taoist church. Attributed 
to *Lu Xiujing (406-77), the first systcmatizer of *Lingbao texts and rituals, it 
includes a commentary not dearly distinguished from the main text. Both the 
text and the commentary may have been written by Lu himself, or one of his 
disciples may have abridged the original text and appended a commentary’. 

As a normative text, the Daomcn kcluc provides not only an ideal image of 
the Taoist organization but also an invaluable view’ of sodal and religious 
life in fifth-century China. Lu Xiujing supports the Taoist organizational 
structure directly derived from the Celestial Masters (*Tianshi dao). one of 
whose cornerstones was the family register (sec *lu). Acconling to the Daomcn 
kcluc . in the original Celestial Masters community of the late second century 
the names of all members of the community were entered into records that 
listed the dates of births, deaths, and marriages. Nominally meant to avoid 
confusion in the othcrworld, and thus prevent premature summonses from 
otherworldly officials, these registers were modeled on records used by the 
government, and organized the community for social and religious purposes 
such as taxes, corvee labor, rituals, and healing. The records were updated 
three times a year by both Taoist priests and otherworldly officials at the 
Three Assemblies (‘stfithsif). Similarly, cuisine-feasts (*chu) were performed 
at each birth and mamage. However, by Lu s time such practices had fallen 
into disuse, and Lu attributes the disorganization of the Taoist community 
to their neglect. 
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Another issue discussed in the Daomcn kdtlc is the ordination and promotion 
of novices and priests. The advancement of believers in the Taoist hierarchy 
traditionally followed a stria form and order. At each level, novices were 
invested with a higher rank and more registers, which provided them widi a 
larger number of otherworldly beings under their command. Lu complains 
that by the filth century these rules were no longer being followed, with people 
arbitrarily receiving registers and advanced ranks in the Taoist hierarchy. 

The Daomcn MUe also shows the high degree of competition between the 
Taoist community and other religious or healing specialists. The author con¬ 
demns the use of divination and mediums, any form of healing that falls outside 
the traditional Celestial Masters practices of repentance (see *chanhut > and 
prayer, and the use of talismans(*Fu).The so-called "Licentious cults” (•yuiri) 
arc especially censured for their blood sacrifices. In contrast, Lu emphasizes 
that Taoism offered only pure (i.c.. non-meat) offerings in their interactions 
with the otherworldly bureaucracy. 

Amy Lynn MILLER 

(1 Lai Chi-tim 1098b. Nickerson 1996a (trans.) 
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Daomcn r/tigui 

iitn+sL 

Ten Guidelines for the Taoist Community 


•Zhang Yuchu (1361-L410). Celestial Master of the forty-thud generation, com¬ 
piled this reference work (CT1252) following an imperial commission in the 
summer of 1406 to work on a collation of texts that eventually resulted in the 
so-called 'Zhengtong daozang (Taoist Canon of the Zhengtong Reign Period). 
His concise handbook opens with an undated statement of presentation 
sketching the textual history of Taoism from the Daodcjtng to the commentary 
authorized by die Hongwu Emperor (r. 1368-98). It is essential, according to 
Zhang's view, to be well-informed on the origins of two schools of instruction. 
•Zhengyi and 'Quanzhen, and of three lineages of ntuaJ practice. •Qingwei. 
•Lingbao, and Lciting . (Thunderclap). He also writes that he compiled 
the Daomcn shigui with the hope that it would help lead to a revitalization of 
the legacy of ^ipngflng (clarity and quiescence). The ten subjects covered in 
his text arc: 
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i. ‘Origins and Branches of die Taoist Teaching" CDaojiao yuanpai” 10 “t i’<! 
i ; Vc) e»panda on the introduction concerning the history of Taoism. Teachings 
conveyed to ‘Huangili prior to die appearance of die DaoJe pnR ate traced to 
Taishang [* 

mlision of Zhengyi by die ancestral Celestial Master (ru tutnshi (I. I’tr). i.e., 
*Zhang Dueling (second century), "Jmgming dao by *Xu Xun (trad, 239-94), 
Lingbao by *Ge Xuan (trad. 1&1-144). and "Shangqingby Loxd Mao CMaajun), 
i.e., Mao Ying f- &. arc all likewise said to have originated with Taishang 
(Laojun). Followers of die Dao are advised to investigate die ongins of scriptural 
writings so that they will be able to discriminate between audientic and deviant 
teachings. 

а. ‘Scriptures and Registers of the Taoist Community* (*Daomcn jinglu' ill |*| 
Sil ii) hits the scri|itural writings of the Three Caverns (*i*NDiinc) of Laojun 
critical to both esoteric and exoteric practices and recommends faithful recita¬ 
tion according to established procedure. TaEsntanlc registers (*lu) conveyed by 
Zhang Daolmg, Ge Xuan. and .Vlao Ying are commended as historically ethcadoui 
but many registers in circulation are said to be defective and in need of careful 
review by qualified instructors. 

j. ‘Guarding Quiescence in Seated Confinement' (“Zuohuan shoujing" Rll f ' r) 
oudines the essentials for pursuing a Quanzhcn practice of solitary contempla¬ 
tion. from the selection of an enlghtened master and estabhihment of a retreat 
in the wilderness to a list of readings. 

‘Practice of the Retreat Ritual’ fZhaifa tingchi" tv • i 1 1) links the sacrificial 
offerings of higli antiquity to the scriptural foundation of the Lingbao revrlationi 
and finds unity in the schools behind major compilations on ritual practice. 

V ‘Lines of Transmission of Taoist Ritual' ("Daofa chuanxu” 11 ,h l'“ ) points 

out the difficulty in recognizing false writings from tlie many branches of "leifa 
(*Ihunder Rites) that arose from Qingwei and "ihenxiao schools of ritual. Find¬ 
ing a qualified instructor is considered essential, as is staying clear of profiteers 
selling registers and anyone engaging in spirit writing (see ’fuji) or other dubious 
practicci. 

б. ‘Leadership of Abbots” ("Zhuchi lingxiu" If f\ ’i; *ll|) takes up the qualifica¬ 
tions, responsibilities, and restrictions governing those in charge of monastic 
communities, with emphasis on seniority, profound devotion, and unswerving 
dedication to established codes of conduct. 

7. ‘Pursuing a Quest amung Beclouded Waterways" (“Yunshui canfang' 

“ lO) concerns tlse physical and mental demands inherent in leaving home to 
undertake a solitary study of the way of clarity and quiescence. 

8 ‘Establishing Abbeys and Saving Humankind" CLiguanduren” i/ffV.I.U' ' ) sets 
forth the responsibilities and regulations governing Taoist masters (*diunW) who 


Laojun] in his manifestation as "Guangcheng a. The textual trans- 
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dedicate ihermelvej to what is consdeted to be the minion of highest priority, 
the xalvatnn of others. 

9 "Coih Crops and Land Tales' f jingo tunliang' ’ i'j ill I- > takes up the fmandal 
management of a monastic estate, largely dependent upon annual ux revenue for 
structural maintenance as well os for the various rituals conducted throughout 
live year on behalf of tire community. Any attempt to sell goods and services for 
personal profit reportedly leads to commensurate puniihment. 
to 'Restoration of Palaces and Abbeys" ("Gongguan liuqf ft’jffi if (i) makes a 
case for sutc support on the basis of historical precedent, owing to the insuf¬ 
ficiency of local tax revenue for keeping an abbey fuDy maintained. 

JuJith M. BOLTZ 

L_> BoltzJ. M. t 9 B 7 a. 141-42 
^ Zhang Yuchu; Zhengyi; monastic code 


daoshi 

ULrt 

‘master of the Dao"; Taoist master; Taoist priest or priestess 


Since about the sixth century. Taoist organizations have commonly used the 
term daoshi to denote an ordained cleric. In relation to the broader community, 
such a person “represented Taoist culture on a professional basis" (Reiter 1098. 
vii). Within the Taoist community, the designation was generally reserved for 
a person who (a) has mastered specific efficacious knowledge connected to 
the Dao, and the ritual skills whereby such knowledge can be put into effect 
in the wo rid; and (b) who has therefore been authorized to employ such 
knowledge and skills for the benefit of the community. The precise nature of 
such knowledge and skills were determined by the traditions of the specific 
religious community that authorized and conducted the ordination. 

Modern scholars have yet to produce a complete and balanced picture of 
the roles and functions of daoshi throughout history. Their explanations usu¬ 
ally mirror their general conceptions of the nature and contours of Taoism 
itself. In addition, understanding the Taoist priesthood has been hampered by 
its marginalization in modern China: while scholars studying the Buddhist or 
Christian priesthood have always been able to observe and interact with many 
such priests—from the ordinary dene who fulfills only standard roles, to the 
outstanding exemplars of the tradition’s highest ideals—students of Taoism 
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have seldom had such opportunities, for historical, social, political and cul¬ 
tural reasons. The exiguity’ of such contact has impoverished, and sometimes 
skewed, scholariy depictions of the daoshi. Moreover, the disdain with which 
most modem Chinese (especially the educated) and virtually all Westerners 
have looked upon all practitioners of living Taoist traditions has sometimes 
resulted in depictions of the Taoist priesthood that are focused solely upon 
past eras or upon sociological data. One thus rarely finds depictions of the 
ordained representatives of organized Taoist traditions that demonstrate 
how those representatives can be understood as fulfilling the deepest spiri¬ 
tual ideals of the Taoist heritage. A depiction of daoshi that is accurate and 
properly nuanccd must overcome such inherited dichotontizations as *daojia 
and # daojiao. or "mystical" and "liturgical,'’ and must place the daoshi in 
his or her proper context w’ithin the vast continuum of ideals, practices, and 
institutions that Taoism encompasses. Furthermore, one must beware some 
writers’ tendency to confuse literary images with historical data, or to con¬ 
flate modem phenomena with data from ancient or medieval texts, thereby 
creating anachronistic amalgams that arc false and misleading. In addition, 
some writers have used the term "priest" (or "master") as an indiscriminate 
translation for a variety of historical and contemporary Chinese terms, further 
muddling our understanding of the realities involved. 

Historical invmetv. The term daoshi is first attested in Han-dynasty texts. In 
some, it appears as a vague appellation for idealized persons of ancient times, 
i.c„ as a literary’ figure, comparable to ‘Zhuangzi s *zhcnren (Real Man. or Per¬ 
fected) or zJitrm V. \ (Accomplished Man). Other Han texts use the term for 
living people with uncommon abilities, i.c.. as a synonym for • fangshi . Based 
on such usages, formulators of later Taoist institutions forged the word into 
a technical term, which would serve as a standard designation for any person 
ordained into a specific, elevated rank of the clergy. 

Yet, the institutions of the Taoist priesthood evolved slowly and fitfully, and 
only recently have scholars begun analyzing pertinent texts and unraveling the 
evolution of Taoist clerical institutions. From the earliest days of the *Tianshi 
dao organization, participants had been ranked hierarchically, with certain 
terms (like *jijiu or libatloner) reserved for members of the higher levels. But 
Taoist leaders of the fifth century, like *Kou Qianzhi and *Lu Xiujing, saw 
their tradition's ranks as muddled and disordered when compared to the ranks 
of Buddhist contemporaries. They therefore began trying to standardize and 
elevate the Taoist clergy. Idealized rankings of clerical categories appear in 
late Sue Dynasties texts, like the Chufia yinyuan jing ill y T •, (Scripture on 
the Causes of Becoming a Renundant; CT 359; see Benn 1991.185-86 n. 41). 
Much fuller were the seventh-century *Fcngdao kcjic (Codes and Precepts for 
Worshipping the Dao). which outlines the standards expected of the liuufit. 
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and *Zhang Wanfu s (early eighth century) CTiudrtsJtou sandong pngjie filu 
Itieshuo I ‘Ifi (Synopsis of Transmissions for Scriptures. 

Precepts, and Liturgical Registers of the Three Caverns; CT 1241) of 713 
(Benn 1991. 148-51). Such texts distinguish the daoshi from lower functionar¬ 
ies. such as various classes of ‘fashi (ritual masters) and dizi ® ; (disciples). 
But the specifications for each class vaned from text to text, and some classes 
even extended to transcendent beings. So it remains unclear how much such 
formulations ever really reflected, or even affected, actual practices or even 
standard expectations. 

Fututtons , rotes , ami images. In general, it is safe to say that from the late Six 
Dynasties to the present. Taoists have used the term daoshi to designate reli¬ 
gious specialists of Taoist organizations, as distinguished from specialists of 
other recognized traditions, like Buddhism, and from specialists of non-rcc- 
ognized traditions, like local cults. Since the latter distinction seems to have 
been difficult for some non-Taoists to grasp. Taoists periodically took pains to 
distinguish themselves from die officiants of cults they deemed less sophisti¬ 
cated or less admirable (Stein R. A. 1979; Schippcr 1985c). In such connections, 
the term tiaosfu denoted a religious specialist who was property initiated and 
trained in the noble traditions of the Dao. was operating under the auspices 
of a reputable and duly instituted organization, and deserved the respect of 
all members of society. Someone who lacked the proper initiation or training, 
or was not operating under duly instituted authority, was identified by Tao¬ 
ists as someone alien to their tradition. That distinction endures in Chinese 
communities to the present (Schippcr 1985c). As a result, the social status of 
daoshi per sc usually remained high, though their other characteristics often 
varied. Modern accounts often dwell upon whether certain clerics married 
or observed certain dietary restrictions. History, however, reveals that such 
categorizations were often vague idealizations, rather than institutions en¬ 
forced by ecclesiastical authority. Taoists' general disinterest in formalizing 
ngid standards led Tang emperors to establish impcnal oversight, and even 
to attempt to set clerical standards for Taoists loath to do so for themselves 
(Barrett 1996). Government supervision of the Taoist clergy has lingered, in 
some form, to the present day. 

Many modern presentations of the Taoist priesthood privilege the institu¬ 
tions of the Tianshi and * Zhengyi traditions. Zhengyi priests, like the *Lingbao 
hturgists of the Six Dynasucs. still conduct liturgies (such as the *juio and *211111) 
intended to protect, order, and sanctify the local community. But Zhengyi really 
represents only one important variation among Taoist religious institutions, 
and overemphasis on its traditions has obscured several fundamental facts about 
the Taoist priesthood more broadly. For instance, during the Tang, women 
were duly ordained as daoshi (Despeux 1986; Kirkland r 99 i). and women clerics 
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continue to participate in modem *Quan 2 hcn liturgy, on a basis comparable to 
that of men. In modem Zhengyi lineages, however, "hereditary cuo-shth (daoshi) 
arc always men" (Schippcr 1993- 5 ®). Also, the sociopolitical marginalization 
of Taoism in late imperial times led to a decline in the number of daoshi who 
participated in the cultural and intellectual activities of the educated elite. In 
Tang times, many daoshi were highly educated, composed a wide range of 
scholarly and literary secular and religious works, and were often honored by 
nilers and ru scholars /officials alike (Kirkland 1986a). In modem times, the 
ideal of daoshi as members of the sociocultural elite endures. "The we-sJitli 
belong to the lettered class; they arc minor notables" (Schippcr 1993, 57 ). But 
in fact, since Qing times, truly distinguished "literati" daoshi have been few, for 
the antagonism toward Taoism of some imperial regimes, and of Cheng-Zhu 
ft! Nco-Confucians. drove centuries of intellectuals away from the Taoist 
pnesthood. Further research into the many historical dimensions of the Taoist 
priesthood will help correct lingering misunderstandings. 

Russell KIRKLAND 
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Daoshu 

am 

Pivot of the Dao 


The Daoshu is a large compendium of texts dealing with * netdan (inner alchemy) 
and *yangshcng (Nourishing Life) theory and techniques, compiled by the 
scholar-official Zeng Zao */ fin (M155). The author, who came from Jinjiang 
ii i 1 (Fujian), was appointed Secretarial Court Gentleman (shangshu lang ij 
'! : 1 |I) during the reign of Song Gaozong (r. 1127-^2) and served as Compiler 
(xxuzhuan #?) of the Impenal Archives. Two years before his death, he 
became prefect of Luzhou ~ (Jiangxi) and Compiler of the Pavilion for 
Aiding Learning (Youwen dian f! Z > 3 ), a section of the imperial library. 

Zeng Zao is mainly known for his literary works. Besides collections of 
poetry and lyrics, these include the Lashuo ft! Z (Classified Accounts; 1136). 
which consists of an anthology of stories, novelettes and excerpts drawn 
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from over two hundred sources dating from the Han to the Song periods. His 
main works on Taoism arc the Daoshu and thcji xtanzhuan Mi lilj ft 1 ) (Collected 
Biographies of Immortals), both completed late in life. The Ji xianzhiuxn was 
soon lost and survives only in quotations in the Shuo/u (Outskirts of 
Literature), with a preface by Zeng dated 1151. The Daoshu is undated, but 
internal evidence suggests that it was completed around the same time. 

The version of the Daoshu in the Taoist Canon (CT1017) contains 108 texts 
and essays, arranged into forty-two juan and 118 ptan or sections. According 
to a mid-thirtccnth-ccntury library catalogue (van dcr Loon 19&4. 154). the 
work originally had 122 pian; four ptan . therefore, appear to be missing from 
the received version. The *Daozang jtyao edition of the Daoshu (vols. 18-19) 
contains the same number of pian as the one in the Daozang, without the 
division into juan. Another wort:, the anonymous Zhiyou z\ V ijfi f (Book of 
the Master of Ultimate Wandering) that bears a preface dated 1566. includes 
the first twenty-five sections of the Daoshu. 

The arrangement of the Daoshu follows an onicrly pattern. The work opens 
with philosophical discussions on the Dao and ends with the main ncidan 
texts of the *Zhong-Ltt corpus. Its range of subjects abo covers meditation, 
breathing. *daoyin . sexual practices Cfangzhong shu), and 'waidan. The first 
pun is a discussion of the Dao and other doctrinal principles by legendary or 
semilegendary figures. The second through the tenth pian contain excerpts 
from texts such as the • Huashu . the *Zuowang ton (Miyazawa Masayon 1988b), 
the ‘Xuhcngjing, and *Wu Yun's Zongxuan xiansheng xuangang but , Sf jfc M 
£ 3 *, J ,v (Essay on the Outlines of Mystery, by the Elder Who Takes Mystery 
as His Ancestor; CT 1052); the seventh ptan. however, consists of a criticism 
of sexual practices authored by Zeng Zao himself ("Rong Cheng pian" i> 
i/ciii. ^.4b-7b). Other texts arc selected and reproduced next to each other 
because of a common word in the title, for instance, "Huangdi wen pian” ft 
* 1111 L: (Folios of the Questions of the Yellow Emperor; S 3 b- 5 a; Miyazawa 
Masayori 1990) and ’Baiwen pian” f j | 1 ’| f.Ti (Fobos of the Hundred Questions; 
*.72-222); "Jindan pian v 5 ? I*; £ (Folios on the Golden Elixir; lo.nb-ijb) and 
"Huanjin pian” \\ CA (Folios on Reverting to Gold; ina-b); "Xiuzhcn pian" 

i\ JmI (Fobos on Cultivating Perfection; i 8 . 7 b- 9 b) and "Wuzhen pian" f, r , f( 

(Folios on Awakening to Perfection; 9b-13b. Miyazawa Masayori 1988a). 
While the sections in the first pan of the anthology arc quite short, the later 
excerpts arc longer. Zeng concludes his anthology with the three main texts 
of the Zhong-Lu tradition: the *Xtshan qunxian huizhenji (J. >8). the *Zhong-LM 
dtuandaa ji (j. 39-41), and the *Linghao bifa y. 42). 

The Daoshu mirrors the interest of the lettered classes in self-cultivation 
and is at the same time an invaluable collection compnsing unique mate¬ 
rials. Among the woiis included, those on noxdan arc preponderant and bear 
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much interest for the student of this tradition. Pre-Song and Northern Song 
sources otherwise lost but preserved in the Osaka include the "Huanjin piari' 
(Reverting to Gold: i2.ia-b); excerpts from the Huanyuan shi jj? ;l,;‘ (Verses 
on Reverting io the Origin; I2.ib-5b) by Zhang Wumeng •!& '•} (Qing Xitai 
1994 - 1 - 307-8); and several texts belonging to the Zhong-Lil corpus, such as 
the above-mentioned Huanjin pian (attributed to *Liu Haichan) and &mvcn 
ptan (trans. Homann 1976). 

In his capacity as Compiler of the imperial library. Zeng Zao had access 
to a wealth of documents and books. His method, however, was not always 
accurate as some texts were paraphrased, arbitrarily abridged, or wrongly 
copied. Zengs own addition to the anthology consist of two ihyming couplets 
placed at the head of each section to summarize its content, some essays, and 
comments occasionally interspersed in the main body of a text. 

Fa men RALDRIAN-HUSSEIK 

BoltzJ. M. 1987a. 231-34; Miyazawa Masayori 1984b; Miyazawa Masayon, 
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Daoshu shx'cr zhong 

i 


Twelve Books on the Dao 


The Daoshu shi 'cr zhong is a collection of works written by *Liu Yiming (1734- 
1821), a master belonging to the *Longmcn lineage of * nadan. First printed in 
1819. it contains a total of nineteen woiis consisting of both original writings 
and commentaries to earlier texts. The collection developed around an earlier 
compilation of twelve works entitled Zhtnan zhen In (The Compass), 
which was later included in the Daoshu shi'er zhong with a preface dated 1801. 
The original twelve works (two of which bear in the present Daoshu shi'er 
zhong new prefaces by Liu Yiming dated later than 1801) arc the following. 

1. Yinfupng zhu 1 % ?•; SZtt (Commentary to the Scripture of the Hidden 
Accordance; 1779; trans. Cleary 1991*. 220-38). on the * Yinfu jmg. 

2. Qiaoyaoge zhijic . < H |'i W (Straightforward Explication of the Songs 
Metered According to the Hexagram Lines), on a text ascribed to *Lll Dongbin 
and included in the Lu 2 u zhi ! \ (Monograph of Ancestor Ld; CT 1484. 
6.5a-9a). 
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3 - Batzt Ik i zhu fj ' Y t?V. r (Commentary to the Hundred-Word Stele; trans. 
Cleary 1991a, 2*9-5*), on a short teat also ascribed to Lu Dongbin and included 
in the Liizu zht (6.2b). 

4- Hiumgficfit Hi i» 3 llS (Rhapsody on the Yellow Crane). 

5. Xiyou yuanzhi ffl jfi BH if fThe Original Purport of the Journey to the Vteit; 
r 778 ; trans. Yu Anthony 1991), one of the works that interpret the popular late 
Ming newel, Xiyou ji n itj id. as an allegory of netdiin principles and practices 
(Despeux 1985). 

6 . Xiuzhen biannan j& i ^ ft? (Discussions on the Cultivation of Authentic¬ 
ity; 1798), cast in the form of a dialogue between Liu and his disciples. 

7. XiuzJim houbxan )’£ l*( tv (Further Discussions on the Cultivation of 
Authenticity), a continuation of the previous work dealing with ntidan notions 
and principles. 

8. ShcitiJu bufa V (Eight Methods for the Divine Chamber; 1798), 
whose title alludes to the immaterial location where the inner elixir is refined. 

9 Xiuzhen 15 J*i ;j. © (Nine Essentials in the Cultivaoon of Authentic¬ 
ity; 1798 ). 

10. VVfcgen shu )te Wft? (Expheabon of The Rootless Tree, 1802). on a 
work attributed to • Zhang Sanfeng. 

u. Huangtxng ling fie .]« l£i 3 ? ft? (Explication of the Scripture of the Yellow 
Court), on the 'Huangtmgjing. 

12. Jindan sthat z\ fie f f PM . i ' rft? (Explicauon of the Four Hundred Words 
on the Golden Elixir, 1807; trans. Cleary 1986a. 1-48). on the *Jindan iihii ri. with 
addiuonal poems by Liu Yiming. 

"Twelve Books on the Dao" was an alternative title of the Zhinan zltm. The 
collccoon retained that utle when it was expanded into the present Duoshu 
shi'er zhong with the addiuon of the following seven texts: 

13. Zhouyi chanzhen IT) 141 h (Uncosering the Realiry of the Changes of the 
Zhou ; 1798; trans. Cleary 1986b). a commentary to the Tying. 

14. Xtangyan poyi y.,, 45 v (Smashing Doubts on Symbolic Language; 1S11; 
trans. Cleary 1986a, 51-118). centered on a set of diagrams that describe the 
unfolding of the Dao into the cosmos and the return to the Dao. 

15. Tong£iu2n wen ill IK t (Crossing the Passes), on obstacles that adepts 
face in their practice. 

16. Canting zJuzfii 3 |nj i* 1 fft (Straightforward Dirccuons on the Agreement 
of ike Three . 1799). * commentary to the "Gimvh Zhouyi cantong q\» 

17. Wuzhen zhtzhi !/• ft 1 1 (Straightforward Directions on the Wuzhen pian: 
r 794 ; trans. Cleary 1987), * commentary to the • Wuzhen pian (see Miyakawa 
Hisayuki 19*4)- 

18. Wudao lu T; iQ i'r (Account of an Awakening to the Dao; 1810; trans. 
Cleary 1988), composed of (otbngs on nexdan and other subjects. 
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19- Hutxtn Ji 1‘7 (Anthology of Gathering (the Dao] in the Heart; 1811). 

mostly in poetical form. 

The first edition of the Daoshu shi 'er zhong was published by the Huguo an 
•; iUK in Changde , iv (Hunan). A valuable, movable-type reedition was 
published in 1S80 usued by the Yihua tang / (I. v in Shanghai. The widely 
distributed reprint entitled Jtngytn , i*j l Daoshu shi'er zhong (Taipei; Xinwen- 
fcng chubanshe, 1975 and 1983) is based on a reedition of the Jiangdong shuju 
(Shanghai, 1913) Another publicaoon, aLso entitled Daoshu shi'er zhong (Beijing: 
Zhongguo Zhongyiyao chubanshc, 1990). reproduces parts of the Yihua tang 
and Jiangdong shuju editions. 

Fabnzio PREGADIO 

Lj Qing Xitai 1994.2:1B0-83 
Liu Timing; ncxdan 


Daoxuczhuan 




Biographies of Those who Studied the Dao 


TTic Daoxuc zhuan is a collection of Taoist biographies compiled by Ma Shu 
Mj Ha (522-81) during the Chen dynast)*: it forms pan of the tradition that 
originates with the 'Ltexian zhuan (Biographies of Exemplar)* Immortals) 
and the *Shcnxian zhuan (Biographies of Divine Immortals). However, it is 
notable that the characters in the Daoxuc zhuan arc said to gain immortality 
much less frequently than in these earlier collections, often simply dying and 
being buried. Originally in twenty juan, the complete text is now lost and 
survives only in fragments from a few more than one hundred biographies. 
Fortunately, these fragments arc extensive, being found in Taoist works such as 
the # SarJongzhunang (The Pearl Satchel of the Three Caverns), the * Sandong 
qunxtan lu (Accounts of the Gathered Immortals from the Three Caverns), 
and the •Slumping dao Iciski Xiang (Classified Survey of Shangqing Taoism), 
as well as in secular collections such as the CJtuxwc Ji (Records for 

Entering Studies; ca. 720). the Taiping yulan K T* iWff (Imperial Readings of 
the Taiping Xingguo Reign Period. 983), and Li Shan's ; ; T ; (ca. 630-89) com¬ 
mentary to the UfouHdn }. (Literary Anthology). This extent of citation 
indicates that the text circulated widely. It also appears in the bibliographical 
treatises of the Sutshk (History of the Sui), of both histories of the Tang dy¬ 
nasty {Jiu Tangshu and Xirt Tangshu), and of the Tongzhi j]*i (Comprehensive 
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Monographs). However, it also appears in the ‘Daozang quejing mulu (Index 
of Scnptuics Missing from the Taoist Canon) so must have been lost by the 
Ming. Chen Guofu located and collected these fragments and published them 
as Appendix 7 of his Dating yuanltu kao (Chen Guofu 1963). 

It is in the nature of fragments to be partial and while most of the chapters 
of the original arc represented in Chen Guofu s compilation, some arc not, 
and we have no way of ascertaining what the original table of contents looked 
like. In addition many of the fragments arc notices of just a few sentences. 
While some of the biographies concern andent figures, most of the subjects 
lived in the few centuries immediately pnor to Ma Shus owm time. Easily the 
longest fragment concerns *Lu Xiujing, an entry that has proved important 
in piecing together his biography. 

Benjamin PENNY 

L_> Bumbachcr aoooa; Bumbachcr 2000c (crit. cd. and trans.); Chen Guofu 
1963, 219 and 454-504. Eskildscn 199S, 31-42 
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daayin 

"guiding and pulling"; gymnastics 


"Guiding and pulling" is a set of gymnastic techniques aimed to let properly 
drculatc, expel pathogenic qt. heal certain diseases, keep old age away, and 
nourish life Cyangsheng). They arc performed in an upright, sitting, or reclin¬ 
ing position, and can be combined with ingestion of breath abstention 
from cereals (*frigu). massage, and visualization. 

The term daoytn first occurs in •Zftuiirtgzi 15, which criticizes this type of 
exercise (see the entry *cuna). The indiv iduals associated with it (c.g.. the two 
rain masters ‘Chisong zi and Ningfeng zi ftf j) f) and especially its relation to 
dance suggest that the original purpose of the practice was to expel demonic 
influences (see Harper 1985). Gymnastic practices and shamanic dances share 
the same animal symbolism: practitioners imitate the crane, snake, swallow, 
turtle, stag, dragon, and tiger, all known for their powers against demons or 
for their longevity. 


Early sauna. The earliest descriptions of daoyin techniques appear in a *Maw*ang- 
dui (Hunan) manuscript entitled Daayin m \$*j| |> r (Drawings of Daoyim trans. 
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Harper 199B. 510-27). which contains illustrations of forty-four movements. and 
in a Zhangjiashan fli y % ll] (Hubei) manuscript entitled YtruJtu (Bookon 
Pulling, see Harper 199B. 50-53). The Han-dynasty ‘Huangth nrifing also mentions 
daoyin as a therapeutic technique, especially in 5 uwen •! (UJ (Plain Questions), 
see. 4.12. where various healing methods arc related to different geographic 
areas. Daoyxn is associated with the people of the central regions, who suffer 
60m breath reflux heat, and cold, and can be cured by daoyxn and massage. 

The single main early source on daoyxn is the ‘Zhubing yuankou lun (Treatise 
on the Origin and Symptoms of Diseases; 610). a medical text that expounds 
methods for "nourishing life" in relation to various ailments. This treatise 
largely quotes methods originally found in the lost *Yang?hcngyaojx (Essentials 
of Nourishing Life; cariy fourth century). The only source in the Taoist Canon 
that deals exclusively with this subject is the Daoyin yangsheng jing .? x :l u ’! 

, . (Scnpturc on Nourishing Life Through Daoytn; CT 818). Also based on 
the Yangsheng yaoji, it records methods associated with Chisong zi. Ningfeng 
zi. “Wangzi Qiao, and ‘Pengzu. Another work, the Shesheng zuanlu \l\ '! 

} $ (Compilation of Texts for Preserving Life; CT 578). attests to techniques 
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associated with Indian yoga. Its “Methods of Brahmanic Daoyin~ (Mitimra 
daayitx fa riV: H *’fc ‘51 lii) arc essentially gymnastic movements. 

Codification. The trend to codify sets of movements to be rcgulariy repeated 
developed at an eariy time. The first known set is the Five Animals Pattern 
(wn»jtn xi ti Miura Kunio 1989. 353-55), attributed to Hua Tuo V- 
(142-219) and mentioned in his biography in the Siirtgutf zhx (History of the 
Three Kingdoms; trans. DeWoskin 1983. M 9 )- "The earliest descriptions of this 
set appear in two texts probably dating from the Tang period, the •Yungxfrig 
yanmxng lu (On Nourishing Inner Nature and Extending Life) and the Taishang 
Lsojun yangshengfue ii I j ft !l '♦ fit (Instrucnons on Nourishing Life by 
the Most High Lord Lao; CT 821). Later descriptions, which differ from the 
earber ones, arc found in the Ming-dynasty m Cktfeng sux (Marrow of the Red 
Phoenix; trans. Despeux 1988,103-n), in the Ncigong rusJtuo '1 x !) Ki,‘; ft (Illus¬ 
trated Explanations of Inner Practices) of the late Qing period, and in more 
recent works. 

Another set of movements, known as the Eight Brocades (kidsuin jtn t\ J2 
iffl). is outbned in the 'Xxuzhen shishu (Ten Books on the Cultivation of Perfec¬ 
tion, iQ-4^-5b). A “civil” (wenshx X A) and a "martial” (wurfii it version 
arc described by Hong Mai 1 i r j (1123-1202) in his Yijxan zhx (Heard 

and Written by Ytjian). An advanced form of the eight basic exercises resulted 
in the Twelve Brocades (shi ’or Juan )tn | i*2 Sfl ). described in *Leng Qian's 
Gliding yaoshi f' p*< 5 ii (Essential Purport of the Cultivation of Longevity), 
in Gao Lian’s *V> (fl. 1573-81; IC 472 - 73 ) Zunsheng bajian jQ ; \ (Eight 
Essays on Being in AcconJ with Life), and in Hu Wenhuaris Afj X & Lcxxtu 
yaojue tf! 'Eitft (Essential Classified Instructions on Self-Cultivation). 

Other methods dating from the Song period associate the daoyxn move¬ 
ments with the different periods of the year. The Taichu yuanqi jieyao baosheng 
zhilun Mfl>cVUtc!SOfc'l : .-££i (Essay on Proteaing Life and Joining with 
the Essential through the Original Pneuma of the Great Beginning; CT 1477) 
describes a method related to the twelve months. Another exercise, attributed 
to *Chcn Tuan, consists of twenty-four movements corresponding to the 
twenry-four jitqi (ft v\ (energy nodes) of the year. This system is described and 
illustrated in the Baosheng xxnjian iV : (Spiritual Mirror for Protecting 

Life; preface dated 1506), a work published by Hu Wenhuan in the Sfumyong 
tvngrfiM ; (t iil ,*! (Collectanea on Longevity and Nourishment [of Life); ca. 
1596) under the utlc Tatqtng ershisx qx shsifum )usan tu K iVi N V. A 'K ft 
Ki (Charts of the Great Clarity on the Accumulation and Dispersion of Water 
and Fire According to the Twenty-Four Pneumas). The twenty-four movements 
embody the theory of the "five circulatory phases and six seasonal influences” 
(wftyitn huiji ilSB V.). which was developed during the Song period and 
integrated into official medicine after the mid-eleventh century. Each move- 
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ment is associated with a type of qi, an agent (see *wuxng) f and a climatic 
quality. 

A particular set of movements is described in Lu Zhigang's W r (Ming) 
Jtnshcn jtyao i'i ‘} (5 £ (Esscnnals of the Process for Obtaining a Smooth 
Body). This is divided into three parts. The first consists of twche “dragon 
movements” for women, the second of twelve “tiger movements” for men, 
and the thud of twelve movements or positions for the "union of dragon and 
tiger." The aim of these preliminary exercises for codified sexual union is the 
preservation of health. 

Cdthcntu: DESPEUX 

Li Despeux 1988. 23-29. 38-44. Despeux 1989; Harper 1985; Harper 1998. 
132-35; Hu Fuchcn 1989. 286-90: Kohn 1993b. 141-48; Li Ling 2000a. 341-81; 
Maspero 1981.542-54; Sakadc Yoshinobu 1980; Sakadc Yoshinobu 1986b 
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daoyuan 

Taoist cloister 


Daoyuan is both a common term meaning Taoist cloister, and, in an unrelated 
sense, the name of a modern seaanan movement The tiaoyuan (lit. "cloister 
of the Dao~) is one of many institutions used by Taoism during its long his¬ 
tory. Unlike the guun (V. (abbey) or the gong »V (palace), which serve as both 
the locus of a cult (sometimes a state-mandated one) and the scat of a clerical 
community, the *Lu»yuiin focuses mainly on communal life. The term may be 
used to denote either a small community that has not yet acquired the official 
status of guiirt (thus being similar to a hermitage, dn or mV.), or a place that 
remains largely closed to outsiders to foster its spiritual atmosphere and disci¬ 
pline, vciy much like a Buddhist chdrtymin *V Ivt (meditation cloister). Moreover, 
large institutions, such as the *Shangqing gong (Palace of Highest Clarity) on 
Mount Longhu (*Longhu shan. Jiangxi), had more than ten different ddoyudn. 
each with its own rules, lineage, and specialization. In a *Quanzhcn context, 
the various daoyuan attached to a large monastery would not be used to keep 
different traditions separate, but rather to allow* small groups of dedicated 
ascetics to live away from the noise and agitation of the main residence hall. 

Independently of this meaning Daoyuan is the name of one of many 
sectarian groups that appeared during the late Qing and Republican periods. 
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based on spirit-writing cults, initiation into self-perfection techniques, and 
active charity. The Daoyuan was founded in 1916. and in 1922 established the 
Red Swastika (Hong wangzi hui 1 d 1 // ' 7). a very large relief organization. 

Vincent GOOSSAERT 

# TAOISM AND POPULAR SECTS; TEMPLES AND SHRINES 


Daozang 


ii* 


Taoist Canon 


See the entry *daozanc and subsidiary compilations in 'Taoism: An 
Overview." p. 28. 


Daozang jinghua 

i***** 

Essential Splendors of the Taoist Canon 


Hie Daozang jinghua is a series of Taoist texts edited by Xiao Tianshi i fi K ( i 
(1908-86). It was published from 1956 onward by Ziyou chubanshc in Taipei, 
a publishing house established by Xiao himself in 1953. It consists of seventeen 
"anthologies" (Ji (J-), each containing one or more texts. The publication 
project lasted more than two decades, after which several single volumes were 
reprinted (or, in some instances, republished under the same title but with 
different texts). The whole collection was again reprinted in 1983. The scat¬ 
tered nature of this publishing effort has lead to various authors attributing 
different dates to the series; for example. William Chen (1984) indexes a 1963 
edition containing 108 titles in 115 volumes, while Zhu Yueli (1992) mentions 
a 1956 and a 1973 edition. 

In the foreword to the 1983 reprint, entitled "Xinbtan Daozang jinghua yaozhi 
liyan" dj£| if) tt Vi r 2 ir$\ « (Introductory Remains to the New Edition of 
the Daozang jinghua), Xiao states that he focuses on works on self-cultivation 
instead of the doctrinal foundations of Taoism, as he intends to make avail¬ 
able texts that adepts can use in their practice. Xiao also provides details on his 
sources, which include the ‘Zhengtong daozang (Taoist Canon of the Zhengtong 
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Reign Period), the 'Daozangxubvin (Sequel to the Taoist Canon), the 'Daozang 
jtnghua lu (Record of the Essential Splendors of the Taoist Canon), and the 
•Daoshu shi 'cr zhang (Twelve Books on the Dao). He has also added a number 
of Taoist texts from ‘Dunhuang and from private libraries. Some materials 
in the last category might well have come from temples in Sichuan, where 
Xiao was forced to live from 1939 to 1949, and where his interest in TaoLsm 
arose. One example is the Nu jindanfayao lc Ir f)7< (EssentiaLs of the 
Methods of die Golden Elixir for Women; Wile 199a. 202-4), a text of *nUdan 
(inner alchemy for women) privately printed in Sichuan by 4 Fu Jinquan in 
1814. 

Xiao had a dear bias in favor of later works, cspcdally those dealing with 
•rteufow. The most prominent authors in the collection are ‘Lu Xixing. *Wu 
Shouyang. ‘Liu Yiming. Fu Jinquan. and *Li Xiyuc. all of whom lived in the 
late Ming or the Qing periods. Moreover, several works are related to ‘Zhang 
Sanfeng. a neidan patron of the Ming period. The collection also indudes 
fourteen works by Xiao himself dealing with nculan and self-cultivation. 

Besides the Daozangjtnghua, Xiao published two collections under the tide 
Daozang jtnghua waifi \ fi‘ V* yj (Esscndal Splendors of the Taoist Canon: 
Additional Anthologies). The first is the Daoju 1 vangshengxne gaiywo jQ y’ ft 

*. M (ft ® (Overview' of the Taoist Nourishment of Life), published in 1963, 
and the second is the Ddofun xuanwa \ >i:f £ ffift (Mystery’ and Subdecy of the 
Ocean of the Dao). published in 1974* In 1958 Xiao had also published a work 
entided Zuodao pangmen xiaoshupyao if) -ft P r ffi (Essentials of the 

Minor Arts of the Heterodox Schools). Although Xiao defines this work as a 
supplement to the Daozang pnghua. he did not publish it under his own name 
but used a sobriquet. Taiyi shanren K ill K (The Mountain Man of Great 
Unity), and did not list it in the table of contents of the 1983 edition. This may 
be due to the books subject matter, w r hich deals with unconventional practices 
and includes two texts on nudan. 

Elena VALUSSl 

LJ Chen W. Y. 1984; Gong Qun 1995, Xiao Tianshi 1983; Zhu Yiicli 1992, 
336-48 
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Daozangjinghua lu 

a ****** 

Record of the Essential Splendors 
of the Taoist Canon 


The eminent bibliophile Ding Fubao ) flil IV. (18^-1952) selected and published 
one hundred texts under this somewhat misleading title 
1922; repr. Hangzhou: Zhejiangguji chubanshc. 1989). Approximately onc-thind 
of the compilation is derived from sources in the Taoist Canon and ‘Daazang 
jiyao. It is divided into ten ji 1 1 (collections), with ten titles contained in each. 
The introduction includes three essays entitled ’ Origins and Development of 
the Taoist Teaching” fDaojiao yuanliu" ifj iljjft), ’Origins and Development 
of the Taoist Canon’ (“Daozang yuanliu 0 jfj and "Editorial Intent" 

(°Bianji zongzhi" t-W til t ?). In the last essay. Ding states that he turned to a 
study of the Dao as a middle-aged man. He was greatly inspired by the teach¬ 
ings of the forty-third Celestial Master *Zhang Yuchu (1361-1410) found in the 
Xianquan )l ji f|! (Anthology of Alpine Spring; CT1311). 

Major components of the ten units are: 

1. *Daozang mulu xuxngzfcu (Detailed Commentary on the Index of the 
Taoist Canon); a catalogue of the Daezangftyaii by Jiang Yuanting ;l I £i 
(i 755 -i 8 i 9 )i Dm Daazangp ,,'iV iQ H <ii (Notes on Reading the Taoist Canon) 
by Liu Shipci P) |li; (18H4-1919; ECCP 556); and Daoxuc zhtnan jQ . 
1! (Guide to the Study of the Dao) compiled in 1922 by a Sunsun zhai 
zhuren :1 i|(l r?r i! K (Master of the Studio of "Decreasing and Further 
Decreasing"), with advice on how to read the Daozang)\nghua !u. 

2. Manuals of •yungsfieng (Nourishing Life) techniques, including texts from 
the •Yimj! qiquin (Seven Lots from the Bookhag of the Clouds) and the 
writings of *Qiu Chuji <1148-1227). 

3. Commentaries to the png (Scripture of the Hidden Accordance) 
and guidebooks on massage and other exercises, including texts from the 
Yunji qiqian and the *Daoshu (Pivot of the Dao). 

4 - Scriptures on contemplative practices in the name of the Most High Lord 
Lao (Taishang Laojun X !'. E ft; see *Laozi and Laojun) and related 
treatises found in the Quan Tang wen r M! Z (Complete Prose of the 
Tang; 18x4). 

5. Scriptural teachings and discourse records ascribed to •Wcnchang *LU 


[Shanghai: Yixuc shuju. 
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Dongbin. and *Ma Yu (1125-84). and two scriptures on daily practice, one 
of which was inscribed in 1552 on a stele at ‘Louguan (Tiered Abbey). 

6 Scriptural writings linked with ‘Yiihuang (Jade Sovereign) and Chunyang 
zhenjun y* |ltf i t I! (i.e., LU Dongbin); commentaries to the •Zhouyi can- 
tong 4ji; and teachings attributed to ‘Zhongli Quan. 

7. Treatises on •nnddn, including Qing editions of texts ascribed to ‘Zhang 
Boduan ( 9 B 7 ?-io 82 >, ‘Bai Yuchan (1194-1229?). and an anthology of verse 
attributed to ‘Sun Bu’er (1119-85). 

8. Writings on nc\dan by ‘Nanzong (Southern Lineage) patriarchs, including 
•Shi Tai p-1158). # Xuc Daoguang (k> 78 ?-U 9 i). *Chcn Nan (?-i2i$). and 
Xiao Ting2hi »)i fl (IL 1260-64), and two anthologies of die teachings 
of *Wu Shouyang (1574-1644). 

9. Annotated editions of the 'Huangtingpng (Scripcurc of the Yellow Court) 
and three early hagiographies, including the ‘Xu xtanzhuan (Sequel to 
Biographies of Transcendents). 

10. Hagiographic accounts dedicated to •Tao Hongjing (456-556), *Xu Xun 
(trad. 239-574). and the •Quaitzhcn legacy, three pre-Song topographies, 
and an exegesis of the • Tatshangganying ptan by Yu Yuc C\ W (1821-1906; 
ECCP 944-45). 

Ding also provides a table of contents by way of a conspectus (tiyao ffi l E}), 
listing the one-hundred rides with notes on the textual history and attributes 
of each. 

Judirfi M. BOLTZ 

LJ Chen Yuan 198S. 1217; Qing Xitai 1988-^5, 4: 465-68; Zhu Yucli 1992, 
529 - 3 * 

% DAOZANG AND SUBSIDIARY COMPILATIONS 


Daozang jiyao 

Essentials of the Taoist Canon 


The Daozang pyao is the main collection of Taoist texts after the Daozang. 
Despite its relatively recent date of compilation, its bibliographic history is not 
entirely dear. According to the most common account, the first edition was 
published by *Pcng Dingqiu (1645-17*9) around 1700. About a century later. 
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during the Jiaqing reign period (1796-1820). the Vice Minister Jiang Yuanting 
IV 'L li( (i755~i8i9) published an enlarged version containing 173 tens, all of 
which were also found in the Daozang. The Jiyao was reedited once or twice in 
die nineteenth century and in the process ninety-six texts were added, bringing 
the total number of texts to 269. The current edition was published in 1906 
by He Longxiang i f Til. and Peng Hanran bMtUft at the Erxian an li 
uii (Hermitage of the Two Immortals), pan of the *Qingyang gong (Palace 
of the Black Ram) in Chengdu (Sichuan). Tlicir edition, known as Chongkan 
Daozang jiyao I fl| jfj vV » | «£;, added eighteen more works for a total of 287 
texts. He and Peng also supplied five indexes and eighteen bibliographies of 
Taoist works drawn from various sources. Taking these into account, the Jiyao 
would contain 310 tides. 

A different reconstruction is provided in Zhonggao daojiao ifti (History of 
Chinese Taoism; Qing Xitai 1988-95.4. 455-65). The original collection edited 
by Peng Dingqiu contained 200 texts, all of which were found in the Daozang. 
Jiang Yuanting added seventy-nine texts, not found in die Daozang. and the 
reedition by He Longxiang and Peng Hanran supplied seventeen more texts, 
bringing the total to 296. Including indexes and bibliographies, the Daozang 
jiyao would contain altogether 319 tides. 

Bodi accounts appear to be only partly reliable. In particular, there seems 
to be no trace—either material or bibliographic—of Peng Dingqiu s original 
compilation, and no evidence is provided in Zhongguo daojiao shi for the state¬ 
ment that it included 200 titles. The authors of Zhongguo daojiao M arrive at 
this number based on a catalogue of Jiang Yuanting's edition ("Daozang jiyao 
zongmu" 1: iV HI C r/’J !) included in Ding Fubaos | ft’ IV * Daozang jinghua 
iu. While this catalogue docs list 279 odes, the seventy-nine supposedly ad¬ 
ditional tides (Qing Xitai 1988-95.4:456-59) derive from a fist of Daozang jiyao 
texts not found in the Daozang, which is appended to die Harvard-Ycnching 
index of the Daozang (Weng Dujian 1935; see Qing Xitai 1988-95.4:465). That 
list is not entirely dependable (to give one example, the first text cited in Qing 
Xitai 198B-95. 4 - 456 corresponds to CT 7)- As for the seventeen texts indicated 
in Zhongguo tiaojiao shi as having been added in 1906. the list provided by He 
Longxiang and Peng Hanran contains nineteen tides, but the last six of them 
actually arc not included in the collection. This list is primed in the 1906 edi¬ 
tion as the third of three indexes to the version they edited: 

1. A general index entitled "Chongkan DaozangJiyao zongmu 44 t<| if: i* HI Z 

'\ l 11 (1 12-m). with a preface signed by He Longxiang and dated 1906 

2 An index containing the table of contents of each texx included in the collection, 
except for those added in 1906, entided “Chongkan Daoxangjtyao ximu chubian* 
*!» P) i/J K Hi ® r 11 r J and consisting of four juan (l 48-214) 
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y An index containing the table of contents of each text added in 1906. entitled 
‘Chnngkan Daozangjiyao xubian zimu” (ft PI it! '*' *1 f (1:219-242) 

and indicated as the "fifth juan~ of the previous index 

To further complicate the bibliographic history of the Jtv*ii». it should be 
noted that at least one of its texts was printed after 1906: the Xryi zhimi lun Jft 
. » i 1 : its (Essays to Resolve Doubts and Point out Errors; 14: 6188-94) bears 
a postfacc dated 1917 (Minguo 6 ). i.e., more than one decade after the entire 
collccuon is deemed to have been completed. 

Further research is required to solve these and similar questions raised by 
the Daozang jiyao. Abo worthy of attention is the intent of its compilation. 
Besides those mentioned above, the collection includes an index and a table 
of contents of texts on •nudan (inner alchemy for women) entitled "NUdan 
hebian zongmu" & f) jVjV1 Vt I i (1: 245-49). These indexes arc also part of 
the “fifth juiin" of the general catalogue of the Jtyao. This suggests that He 
Longxiang and Peng Hanran planned to include those texts in the Jiyao , but 
later decided to publish the NUdan hebian r, I; . r W (Collected Works on Inner 
Alchemy for Women) as an independent collection (also printed in 1906). It 
seems dear, though, that He and Peng compiled the Ntodan ftrhdn as part of 
a single undertaking aiming to collect and publish texts that reflected Taoist 
traditions more recent than those represented in the Zhcngiong daozang. Both 
the Daozangjiyao and the Nlidan hebian achieved this goal 

The 1906 edition has been repnntcd twice, first by the Kaozhcng chuban- 
shc (Taipei. 1971) and later by the Xinwcnfcng chubanshc (Taipei. 1977). The 
two reprints appear to be identical to each other (volume and page numbers 
indicated above refer to them). Largc-stzc reprints arc occasionally produced 
at the Qingyang gong, which still houses the original woodblocks. 

Contents. The composition of the Daozang jiyao follows a fairly definite plan. 
The texts are divided into twenty-eight sections, marked by the names of the 
twenty-eight lunar lodges (•xiii). Each section is further divided into a varying 
number of subsections (between four and thirteen) marked by numbers. 

Although the collection is especially important for its wide selection of 
nndan works, it provides a valuable overview of Taoist literature, except for 
works dealing with ritual. The first six sections (or "lodges") arc modeled on 
the Three Caverns (*s an dong) of the *Zhcngtong daozang . with the *Duren 
)ing placed here too as the opening text. Sections 7 and 8 arc largely devoted 
to texts related to *Yuhuang, ‘Huangdi. and the Lords of the Five Dippers 
(witdou fi •)). Sections 9 to 11 include works dating (or traditionally deemed 
to date) from the early history of Taoism. Section 12 consists of *Zhong-Lu 
and •Jingming texts. Sections 13 to 17 include texts related to saints, patriarchs, 
and masters of ‘Nanzong and *Quan2hcn. Sections 18 and 19 arc mainly dc- 
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voted to ncidan works of various authors and dates. Sections 20 to 22 contain 
anthologies and encyclopedias. Finally, sections 2$ to 28 include more neulan 
texts, as well as litanies (chon tft), texts related to * Wcnchang, collections of 
monastic rules, and biographic and topographic w r orks. 

In more detail, the contents of the individual sections arc as follows (section 
numbers correspond to the lunar lodges; see table 2 6 ): 

1 -3; Durcnjing and other w<orks spoken by or related to the Celestial Worthy 
of Original Commencement (Yuanshi tianzun l ; K 0 ). 

4; Commentaries to the * Shengshen jing and other w'orks spoken by or 
related to the Celestial Worthy of Numinous TYcasurc (Lingbao tian 2 un 

5-6: Commentaries to the Daixic jing (including one by *Bai Yiichan not 
found in the Daozang) and other works spoken by or related to the Celestial 
Worthy of the Way and Its Virtue (Daodc tianzun jQ Kl ), Lc.. the deified 
Laozi: * Huangting jing. 'Tauhangganying ptan. and hagiographies of Laozi. 

7: Works related to Yuhuang. including commcntancs to the Yuhuang ben - 
xingjtjing . (j l 1 . ft (Colleacd Scripture on the Deeds of the Jade 

Sovereign) and the 'Xutyin jing. 

8: Texts on the Five Dippers (see under *Wud&u jing) and commentaries to 
the 'Longhkjing and the *Yinfu jing. 

9: Commentaries to the 'Zhuangzi. 

10. Commentaries to the Wensfrt zhcnjtng £ Uf fi ft (Authentic Scripture 
of Master Wenshi; see under *Ytn Xi). the 9 Uczt. the * VVtnri. and the Denying 
zhcnjxng tgf [i ft (Authentic Scripture of the Cavernous Numcn; see under 
•Gengsang zi). 

u: * Huaxnan zi , *Baopu zi, and commentaries to the # Zh«jyt canlong 4(1 and 
the 'Ruyao jing. 

12: Zhong-Lu texts and works related to *Xu Xun and the Jingmingdao. 

13-14: Collections of texts attributed or related to *LU Dongbtn. including 
the *Ta\yi Jinhua zongzht. 

15: Texts by the Nanzong patriarchs. 

16: Tens by Bai Yuchan. 

17: Texts by the Quanzhen patriarchs. 

18: Various pre-Ming texts on meditation and nriiLrn. 

19; Works by *Wu Shouyang and works attributed to *ZhangSanfeng. 

20-22: Encyclopedic collccoons and anthologies, including the *Z hrngaa 
and the *Daoshu. 

i|; Ncidan texts, including the Zhenquan \ „■ (Veritable TYuth) edited by 
Peng Dingqiu. 

24: Litanies (chan). 

15: Hagiographies and worths related to Wcnchang. 
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26: Ledgers of merit (gMggt J.’ fft) and a remarkable collection of precepts 
and monastic rules. 

27-28: Biographic, hagiographic. and cpigraphic collections; topographic 
works. 

As Peng Hanran states in his preface to the 1906 edition <1:303). the compi- 
lauon that he and He Longxiang inherited and expanded derived pardy from 
the Daozang and pardy from cxtracanonical editions. This accounts for the 
variants, sometimes noticeable, found in works that the Jtyao shares with the 
Daozang. 

Fabrizio PREGADIO 

LU Chen W. Y. 1978 (index); Liu Ts'un-yan 197J- 107-10; Mori Yiiria 2001; 
Qing Xitai 1994. a: 32-33; Wong Shiu Hon 1982. 3-8; Yoshioka Yoshitoyo 1955. 
175 - 7 * 

% PengDingqiu; daozanc and subsidiary compilations 


Daozang mulu xiangzhu 

HaLQ&iilii. 

Detailed Commentary on the Index of the Taoist Canon 


The Daozang mulu xwngzktt in four jiuin is an annotated catalogue of the 
Ming Canon, compiled in 1626 by the Taoist Master Bai Yiinji [ 1 , f ; of the 
Chaotian gong 'J| L ; (Palace in Homage to Heaven) in Nanjing (Jiangsu). 
Two copies of the text included in the Sifru ijuanshu l u J flt ^ . 1 ? (Complete 
Writings of the Four Repositories) of 1782 have been published, one from 
the Wenyuan gc y_ [fc| (Tianjin: Tuigeng tang j]J |i| ;y , n.d.) and one from 
the Wenjin gc V' y|» |S| (repr. Taipei: Commercial Press. 1968). Another copy 
is included in the * Daozang jtnghua lu compiled in 19 22 by Ding Fubao | fnl 
jV! (1874-1952). In his prefatory notes on the text. Ding identifies Bai Yunji as 
the author, but the tide page of the edition he reproduces bears the name Li 
Jic ; • of Liaozuo ity i (Shandong). The text proper is preceded by a copy 
of the ’’Baiyunguan chongxiu Daozang ji" 1 r S V' ' (Records on 
Restoring the Taoist Canon at the Abbey of the White Clouds) dating to 1845. 
It is likely that Ding simply published a slightly variant Qing printing of the 
text with faulty attribution. The Jesuit scholar L£on Wieger likewise seems 
to have had access to just such an edition when he compiled his index to the 
Taoist Canon in 1911. Copies of the text in rare book collections include a Qing 
manuscript of ca. 173^-1820 at Seikado Bunko in Tokyo and a fragmentary 
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Qing printing ascribed to Li Jic in the Tenri Library of Nara (repr. Taipei: 
Guangwen shuju, 1975 ). 

Discrepancies between this catalogue and the present form of the 1445 
Taoist Canon and its 1607 supplement suggest that Bai had a different print¬ 
ing at hand. It is known that his home temple received a copy of the Canon 
by imperial decree in 1476. The number of juan cited for several titles in the 
catalogue conflicts with the actual quantity found in the Canon. Information 
on provenance appears to have been copied directly from the scant data that 
arc sometimes recorded following the title of a text in the Canon. Similarly, 
summaries of the contents largely replicate the headings or subdivisions of a 
text. The serial characters of the Qianzi wen f f- £ (Thousand-Word Text) 
appear at the close of each entry. 

Judith M. BOLTZ 

Li BoltzJ. M. 1987a. 9 -io; Chen Guofu 196$, 178 and 183-89; Ozaki Masaharu 
1987; Qing Xitai 1988-95,4:18-22; Qing Xitai 1994. 2: 28-31; Wieger 1911; Zhong 
Zhaopeng 1986 

% Wanli xu daozang; Zhengtong daozang ; daozang and subsidiary 
COMPILATIONS 


Daozang quejing mulu 

Index of Scriptures Missing from the Taoist Canon 


The Ducting quejing mulu (CT 1430) is an inventory of lost texts, followed by 
a copy of a stele inscription of 127s entitled ' Daozang zunjing lidai gangmu" 
if (7 i W It 5111 (Historical Survey of the Revered Scriptures of the Taoist 
Canon). The editors of the Taoist Canon of 1445 apparently drew up this list 
of nearly 800 missing titles acconling to what was known at the time about 
the contents of earlier editions of the Canon. Four titles recorded at the end 
of the list can be traced to Qin Zhi’an A- fc (1x88-1244). editor-in-chief of 
the * Xuandu banning (Precious Canon of the Mysterious Metropolis) of 1244. 
Some, but not all, titles proscribed by an imperial decree of 1258 arc also 
registered in this inventory. 

Over one-third of the titles listed can be found in catalogues of imperial 
and private libraries of the Song. Among glaring omissions arc a significant 
number of well-attested components of the *Da Song Tiangpng baozang of 
1016 and the * Zhntgko Wanshou daozang of ca. 1119. A copy of 00c scripture 
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printed in the 1244 Canon that was declared missing at the time this list was 
compiled now rests in the National Library of Beijing. Entitled Taiqingfenglu 
jing fcf!j Ift va ::{ (Scripture of Great Clarity on Wind and Dew), it may well 
be what compilers of the Song imperial catalogue of 1144 knew as the Fenglu 
xiznjmg lf; i\, (ill (Transcendent Scripture of Wind and Dew). A photographic 
reproduction of the scripture is available in the *Zangwai tiaoshu 

Judah M. flOLTZ 

LJ Bolt2 J. M. 1987a. 11; van der Loon 1984. 124; Qing Xitai 1994. 

25-27; Shi Zhouren and Chen Yaoting 1996.350-03 (index) 

% DAOZANG AND SUBSIDIARY COMPILATIONS 


Daozang xubian 




Sequel to the Taoist Canon 


The Daozang xubian is a collection of twenty-three texts compiled by the 
eleventh •Longmen patriarch. "Min Yule (1748-1836). The first xylographic 
edition, printed in 1B34 on Mount Jingai (Jingai sban — '1 ill ♦ Zhejiang). con¬ 
stituted the core of the Gu Shuytnlou cangshu 1*}P*.*■ (Collection of 
the Ancient Hidden Pavilion of Books; Qing Xitai 1994. 2:184-86) also edited 
by Min Yidc. The scholar and bibliophile Ding Fubao ] ftnW (1874-1952) 
reprinted the Daozang xubian in 1952 (Shanghai: Yixuc shuju); later reprints 
were published in 1989 (Beijing: Haiyang chubanshc) and 1993 (Beijing Shumu 
wenxian chubanshc). 

The collection is largely devoted to 0 nctdan teachings and practices, especially 
those of the Longmen school. Its texts can be divided into five categories: 1. 
Doctrinal views of nciiLin and meditation practices such as those described 
in the *Tatyi jinJtmi zongzhi (The Ultimate Purport of the Golden Flower of 
the Great One), better known in the West as Secret of the Golden Power, ; 2. 
Psycho-physiological practices; 3. Ethical texts outlining precepts; 4. Texts on 
universal salvation; 5. Exegesis. For a complete table of contents see table 3. 

IXttlrtfics ami practices. The first two categories of texts arc closely linked to 
each other. According to Min Tide, the Secret of the Golden Rower is related 
to two manuscripts found in the *Qingyang gong (Palace of the Black Ram) 
of Chengdu, both attributed to the legendary Yin zhenren * ■ it \ (Perfected 
Yin). TTicir tides arc Donghua zhengmai huangji kept zhengdao xtartjtng *|j V - i\. 
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1 Tmyipnhua zongzht i y t (The Ultimate Purport of the Golden Flower of the 
Great One) 

2 ym zkntrcn Dongte zke*£*ui i hiwn^i Krpi zkcugdao xun/tn* * i’l \ 'i| •’»' il lb V »v [VJft ft 
ill lilt (Immortal Suture by the Perfected Yin Testifying to the Path of Opening and 
Closing the August Ultimate According to the Orthodox Lineage of the Eastern Flores 
cence) 

J Yin zkatrat Lujp>\ing duin wotdj ten \ *4 W HfJ V * (Questions and Answers of 

the Perfected Yin from the Uaoyang Hall) 

4 Jtetmji Y Un (Disclosing the Celestial Mechanism) 

5 Gufa yan&tung skuan sc itewei ‘j ;J. Tt 1 i VI \ (Unrnvenng the Subtleties of the 
Thirteen Pnnaples Concerning the Ancient Methods of Nourishing Life) 

6 Stengptn ifiin/j pea IJ 01 lAlchemical Proceis of Highest flank) 

7 Guunkii tea ft 14* (A Personal View) 

* Juuftng la v/.il i t (Account of the Realization of Rectitude) 

9 fte Lm xiansfcr** sh« *i M f /. F L • ,4 (Letter to Elder Lm Fenqian) 

ie In ziulu sanns yiski skuuku ,HI Hi »1 1 f-5 :•» U *1 (ExpUnatireis of the Three Sages* 
Doctrine of Healing the World by the Ancestral Master Lti) 
n Du Uizuski 4C»m>ukidiM£»xkMg»uakMi Mfn 'L7? f iK ■ i) r • * (A Personal Reading 
of the Explanations of the Three Sages' Doctrine of Healing the Wocid by the Ancestral 
Master Ltl) 

u Ltl rudii saniu yiski ^mgjuc HI M Id f' * * «V: (Practical Instructions on the Three 
Sages' Doctrine of Healing the World by the Ancestral Master Lli) 

U TidnxunxindiiiUK vlli Of (Heart to Heart TYansnussiun of Celestial Immortility) 

14 Tunxian .f aojiqixuzhi \ |||in * Vi (Required Knowledge on Precepts and Prohihh 

uons for the Path to Celestial Immortality) 

rt Tiinxitin ifiivfirng ter £ flI itt 5 V (Preoous Pnncyles for the Path to CelesmJ Im 
mortality) 

x6 irfan unAui T >L* >« (Heart to* 1 leart Dialogue between the Two Leisurely (Masters)) 

17 Saufht zkntmt xuanlat quart;i | i'i \ ?; ft •»' J. (Complete Coflwtion af the Mysteri¬ 

ous Words by the Perfected (Zhang) Sanfcng) 
in Ruskt wc wm 91 id Rill! (Thus 1 Hare Heard) 

19 Xiu i*£ mu itimu xkat&M xkize l|) ft il .«' I (Ten Pnnaples of the Queen 


Mother of the West on the Correa Path of Female Cultivation) 

2C Mnwt Li ziulii nuzon& skuan&xu tetfi AI k * HIM fc *.I *1' ^ Vi (Precious Ran of joint 


Cultivation in Inner Alchemy for Women by Patriarch Li Niwan) 

2i JinJdu/lisa zi ziuuki rh If- / ; f (Commentary and Explanations on the jtiuLiw site 


21 &u*yjn xu hi . i .if (Sequel to an Ignored Transmission) 

2» Xiuxkoi tennu* ipixkri tea cxuzkat£ (Annotations to the JCiuzhot 



Contents of die •LUrsang xuten (Sequel to the Taoist Canon). 
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fc . f V Pi] 3il im fj (l! S? (Immortal Scripcurc Testifying to the Path of Opening 
and Closing the August Ultimate Acconiing to the Orthodox Lineage of the 
Eastern Florescence; no. 2 in table 3) and the Lxaeyang dxan wenJa Han ■: - Wj 
H’{ |B] =£j (Questions and Answers from the Liaoyang Hall; no. 3). Although 

both texts focus on the cultivation of the Vital Force, their purpose is to help 
adepts to achieve the joint cultivation ( m shuangxiu) of both Original Nature 
and Vital Force ("xing and mi^g). The Daozung xubian accordingly includes sev¬ 
eral texts describing methods to awaken adepts to the ’ Celestial Mechanism" 
(tianjx t; see *ji)> i.c.. their Original Nature. These texts contain alchemical 
and symbolic methods, such as the Xic ttan/x fit A (Disclosing the Celestial 
Mechanism; no. 4) and the Shangpin danfa jieei Ah >1 Gb 1a (Alchemical 
Process of Highest Rank; no. 6); physiological techniques. like the Gufa yang 
sheng shxsan zc chanwei , V IK tf i I 11! 1 ] [$ IS (Uncovering the Subtleties of 
the Thirteen Principles Concerning the Ancient Methods of Nounshmg Life; 
no. 5); and methods of visualization and practice dose to those of Tantrism, 
such as the Erlan Xinhua SibL'K (Hcart-to-Heart Dialogue between the 
Two Leisurely [Masters]; no. 16; trans. Esposito 1993. 2: 389-440. and Esposito 
1997 . 97 -iao). Finally, some texts in this group contain explanations of moral 
and ethical prindplcs inspired by Confucianism, including the Jxuzhcng lu \ 
ii i f. (Account of the Realization of Rectitude; no. 8 ) and the Yu Lin Fenqian 
xianshengshu ifi {»• V, T Jfc'f*. (Letter to Elder Lin Fenqian; no. 9). 

Ethtes, uniixrsal xafwtfhm, and exegesis. The thud category of texts testifies to 
the importance of moral precepts within the Longmen school, which was 
formally charged with the education of Taoist dergy. As explained in the 
Ttanxian xindtium A (ill'DM (Hcart-to-Heart Transmission of Celestial Im¬ 
mortality; no. 13), adepts can achieve the highest stage of immortality through 
stria ethical discipline. The relevant texts arc the Txanxxan d&o)ie)i xuzftt A (ill 
0 ♦*£ Si #1 { il (Required Knowledge on Precepts and Prohibitions for the Path 
to Cdcstial Immortality; no. 14} and the Ttottxioit daochmg baozc £ (ill if) f* 
Vi Hj (Precious Prindplcs for the Path to Cdcstial Immortality; no. 15). This 
program of moral and practical precepts is specific to the Longmen school 
and is a product of its offidaliy standardized teachings. 

Also typical of the Longmen school arc many technical terms found only in 
texts of the Daezangxubtan. One of them is yishi (T»| 1*1 (bt., healing the world), 
which defines the Longmen doctrine of universal salvation (see *pudu). This 
term delimits the fourth category of texts in the collection, namely, the Lu 
zushi sanni yishi shuoshu \ V.-. ifruSiA* (Explanation of the Three 

Sages* Doarinc of Healing the World by the Ancestral Master Lii, no. io), 
the Du LU zushx sanni yishi shueshu guanku 1 ! Hi SB M II" Si M. (A 
Personal Reading of the Explanauon of the Three Sages* Doctrine of Heal¬ 
ing the World by the Ancestral Master LU; no. ix). and the La zushi sanni yishi 
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geng/uc r I illfiifi jgw (Practical Instruaions on the Three Sages’ 

Doemne of Healing the World by the Ancestral Master Ui; no. 12). The "three 
sages" mentioned in these titles arc Laozj. Confucius, and the Buddha. In ad¬ 
dition, the Daozang xubian contains alchemical methods for female adepts (see 
•nddiin) because, in the Longmen’s universal salvation program, women too 
can obtain enlightenment. These are the Xiwang mu rttaiu zhenffu ihizo ^ ' 
l'i Sc »£Hi j$ I Uj (Ten Principles of the Queen Mother of the West on the 
Correa Path of Female Cultivation; no. 19; trans. Wile 1992, 192-201) and the 
Niwun Li zushi ntizong shuangxiu baofa UtL 1 Hlflfi k AS VS (Precious 

Raft of Joint Cultivation in Inner Alchemy for Women by Patriarch Li Ntwan; 
no. 20; trans. W'ilc 1992.204-12). 

Finally, the Daozang xubian contains two exegeses of ‘Zhang Boduan's 
4 Jtndan stbai zi. commented on by ‘Peng Haogu and edited by Min Yanglin 
RI ftj: I (no. 21); and an explication of ‘Liu Timing's Xtkzhm btannan )5 [\ 

(Discussions on the Cultivation of Perfection), commented on by Min Yide 
himself (no. 23). 

Altogether, the Daozang xubian exhibits the intention of clarifying alchemi¬ 
cal teachings in order to make them more accessible through techniques that 
suit individual dispositions and tastes. Accordingly, one notes various levels 
of alchemical practices and a particular classification of texts. This variety of 
techniques forms the richness of the Daozang xubian and shows the syncretism 
of the Longmen school beyond its officially accepted doctrine. 

Monica ESPOSITO 

Lj Despeux 1990.163-68; Esposito 1992; Esposito 1993: Esposito 2001,221-24 
(index) 

% Min Yide; ncufan; Longmen; daozang and subsidiary compilations 


daozhang 

it * 


"dignitary of the Dao" 

Tlic daozhang is an ordained Taoist pnest (*daathi) who is qualified to perform 
‘rJun (Retreat) and *jtao (Offering) rituals as chief officiant. Having formally 
received the registers (*lu). he is also known as "master of registers" (lusht ; l 
). Originally, the registers were bestowed by the Celestial Master (•rianstoi) 


DAOZHANG 


on Mount Longhu (*Longhu shan, Jiangxi). In Taiwan, however, because of 
the distance from the Celestial Master headquarters, few priests received their 
registers directly, and ordination took the form of a ceremony in which autho¬ 
rization was obtained from the Jade Sovereign (*Yuhuang). This changed in 
1949. when # Zhang Enpu. the sixty-third Celestial Master, left Mount Longhu 
and later settled in Taipei (Taiwan). Since then, those receiving the registers 
from the Celestial Master in person have increased. At the same time, there 
arc others who become daozhang without following the established custom, 
which is one reason for the remarkable rise in the number of daozhang in 
recent times. 

Although the daozhang in Taiwan traditionally followed their calling along 
hereditary lines, the majority of daozhang in present-day Taiwan have not 
inherited their positions. 'Hieir residences serve as ritual spaces in which they 
perform minor rites and ceremonies for clients, and daily morning services in 
front of the enshrined deities. The necessary scriptures, ritual texts, paintings, 
ritual implements, musical instruments, and vestments arc also kept in dicir 
homes. When a client requests a major ritual, the daozhang calls upon his col¬ 
leagues and musicians to form a troupe, and takes charge of its performance at 
the client's home or at a shrine. He functions then as the high priest (gaogong 
,, 7 i in), and as such must memorize the invocations that only he can chant, 
and the actions and meditations that only he can perform. Books called 
("secret instructions") contain the knowledge that he must acquire. Addition¬ 
ally. the daozhang must prepare the documents required during rituals, using 
the examples found in the handbooks called wtiyton £ f t). ("writing models") 
that they receive from their masters. Collections of Taoist terms with explana¬ 
tions. called zaji fit u: (“miscellaneous notes"), arc also circulated among the 
daozhang, 

ASANO Harufi 

. Asano Haruji 1994* Maruyama Hiroshi 1992; Ofucht Ninji 1985, 161-69, 
200-201; Schipper 1977b 


% daosht 
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Dash eng miaolinjing 


Senpture of the Wondrous Forest of the Great Vehicle 


The Dasheng miaolin jing (CT 159B) consists of three juan. Its date is unclear, 
but it was probably compiled toward the end of the Six Dynasties. It begins 
with a description of Yuanshi tianzun \£ tff A. (Celestial Worthy of Original 
Commencement; see *s<iriijing) sitting in the Palace of Original Yang (Yuanyang 
gong ;l IHt >*') in the City of the Seven Treasures (Qibao chcng { ; IV M) on 
top of a high mountain in the paradisiacal otherworid. His divine radiance 
illuminates all corners of the universe as various followers come forward and 
ask him questions. 

The major topics touched upon in the text arc reflected in the ten section 
headings: 1. Introduction f'Xu” 1 f-); 2. Observation of the Marks of Perfection 
("Guan zhenxiang" fll lT *| !); 3. Discerning True and False fBian xic2heng" ;? 
■i\> ill); 4- Observation of the Self ("Guanshen" XV . 1 f); 5 * Beginners' Questions 
("Tongzi wen" (\\ f |« J|); 6. following in Accordance ("Suishun" j !\ |f|); 7. The 
Host of Perfected Explain die Dharma ("Zhongzhen shuofa" YjV !*( *£?„ r .); 8. 
Observation of the Nature of Dharmas ("Guan faxing" ;V\ •*. ); 9. Purity and 
Wisdom ("JinghuT /» ^V); 10. Eulogium ("Zantan" JR i‘V). 

The text emphasizes the theory that the afflictions of karma (klcJd) arc 
identical with enlightenment (tafiii, "awakening"). In structure and argumen¬ 
tation, it is similar to an apocryphal Buddhist scripture of approximately the 
same period, the Jtujingiiabet )tng h > • A .8 (Scripture of the Great Ultimate 
Compassion; T. 28S0). In both woridview and phrasing, the influence of the 
Huayan • \jv school of Buddhism is dearly discernible. 


L_3 Kamata Shigeo 1966 
$8 TAOISM AND CHINESE BUDDHISM 


Uvia KOHN 


dc 


it 


virtue: power 


The concept of dc is central to the early Chinese religious conception of 
the relationship between human beings and Heaven (or nature, run l O. In 
early texts, such as the Daodc)ing (lit., "Scripture of the Dao and Virtue"), the 
term refers to a characteristic of the sage that both results in good actions 
and confers authority. In the 'Tatping/ing (Scripture of Great Peace) the term 
continues to refer to an innate quality correlated with good actions, but also 
begins to be used to signify Heavens s conferral of life (sheng | ) as it ts docs 
in later imperial texts. 

Arthur Walcy's translation of the term as "power" in the context of the 
title of the Ddt>dc jtng reflects the fact that the ruler’s possession of dc confers 
authority. This connection berween dc and political authority may be seen as 
far back as the Shang dynasty oracle bones, where the ruler's "shining" dc (xtndc 

Hi ) correlated with an ability to secure the Heavenly Mandate (tianmtng \ 
T). David Nivison explains that this property of a good Shang king is demon¬ 
strated by generosity and humility, and generates a debt of gratitude in others 
(1994b. 29-30). The power that dc confers may be seen in the second chapter 
of the Lunyu ,v ,V (Analects) of Confucius. "Carrying out governance by dc is 
like the pole star staying fixed in place while all the other stars revolve around 
it." The pole star analogy links the exercise of dc to a stillness reminiscent of 
its link to *wnwri (non-action) in early texts such as the Diii\fe jing . 

In those Warring States period texts later classified as belonging to the 
•daojia (Lineage of the Dao). dc connotes a similar complex of morality 
and power, but it is most closely aligned with a return to intuitive actions and 
natural behavior. In the Daodc jing . dc is not the sole possession of the ruler, 
but rather, accenting to Philip J. I vanhoc (1999,249), achieved by ~panng away 
the influences of socialization and intcllcctualization and ’turning back' to 
a simple, agranan way of life." In the 'Zhuangzu dc expresses a similar kind 
of ’’original power" that coincides with the text's assumption of an intui¬ 
tive human morality. In the ease of figures like the madman J sc Yu )£• and 
Hundun j»| from Zhuangzi 7. virtue is a characteristic of the denizens of the 
world prior to its corruption by distinctions and the values based on them. Dc 
is complete when a person or an age has returned to its original nature, and 
in this sense it shows congruence with turn (Heaven). In Zhuangzi zi. when 
Confucius remarks that Laozi’s dc is the equal of Heaven and Earth. Laozi 
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explains that he achieved this by following his nature like water flows in a 
stream. The notion of dc was also sometimes contrasted with the practices 
of "popular religion." Wang Chong 1* fr. (27-ca. ioo ce). in his Liohcng 
v (Balanced Discussions), held that accumulating dc was a superior pursuit 
compared with sacrifice and exorcism (sec Forkc 1907-11,1:532-37). 

The pairing of dc with the concept of dao first seen in Warring States texts 
becomes the primary context in which the former term appears in later Taoist 
texts. The relationship berween the two. however, changes over time. Chen 
Guying finds three similar relationships between the two terms in the Daodc 
jing: dc as a projection of the formless Dao. as the individual characteristics 
of objects that formed from Dao, and as the manifestation of the Dao in 
the material world (19H7. 152). In some chapters of the Taipingjtng, dao and 
dc form a triad with m | (benevolence) as ideal expressions of Heaven, 
Earth, and Humanity, respectively (c.g, Wang Ming i960. 157). Because dc 
connotes a unit)’ with Heaven, to the extent that Heaven was providential in 
early medieval Tarnsm. being a dejutt \ t (virtuous lord) meant receiving 
blessings from Heaven. In other chapters of the Taiping jmg, dao and dc arc 
paired with Yang and Tin in discussions about the way that Heaven sustains 
life among the myriad creatures through birth and nourishment, respectively 
(c.g., Wang Ming 1960.21&-19). This connection with life becomes central for 
•Sima Chengzhen (647-735). who sees life as being the dc of Heaven (Qing 
Xitai 1994. 2: 253). Zhuangzi's sense of dc as an innate characteristic therefore 
reappears in the late imperial conception of dc as a primal endowment less 
directly tied to morality, but one that it is similarly conferred by Heaven. 

Mark CSIKSZENTMIHALYl 

Lo Ames 1989; Chen E. M. 1973b; Emerson 1992; Ivanhoc 1999; Munro 1969. 
99-no and passim; Nnrison 1987b; Qing Xitai 1994. 2: 251-55 
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Deng Yougong 




fl late eleventh-early twelfth century 


Deng Yougong was the editor of one of the two earliest comprehensive com¬ 
pilations of the methods of the •Tianxin zhengfa tradition. Shangqtng ttanxtn 
zhengfa 1 7 ji (Correct Method of the Celestial Heart of the Highest 
Clarity; CT 566), and of the so-called "devil's code" (i.«L, the religious code) 
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of the tradition. Standinggusui Iingwcn guito JitM+fi’d® iClfeff {Devils 
Code of the Spinal Numinous Script of die Highest Clarity. CT 461), which 
originally was established by *Rao Dongtian. He appears to have lived on 
Mount Huagai (Huagai shan r ,fx ill) in central Jiangxi. He seems not to be 
identical with the man by the same name who lived 1210-79 and in the same 
area (see Quart Sengci 1- 'M ;i], 4.2977). For one thing, it seems difficult to make 
the line of transmission through four masters stretch over a period of more 
than two hundred years, and furthermore none of the available information 
concerning the Deng Yougong of the thirteenth century’ affords any grounds 
for associating him with Taoism, let alone w’lth the pnesthood and the ritual 
traditions that emerged from Mount Huagai. It may be added that some of 
the place names occurring in Deng's prefaces appear to indicate that he lived 
during the period of the end of the Northern Song dynasty, rather than in 
the thirteenth century. Note also that the totality of the "devils code" that 
he edited. Gusw Ungwen gutlu. is included also as juan 6 of the other early 
compilation of the methods of the Tianxin tradition. *Tatshang zhugu 0 jtumtn 
zongzhen btyao, contributed to the Taoist Canon of emperor Song Huizong by 
Yuan Miao2ong ' in 1116. The information found in the preface to the 
‘devils code" by Deng Yougong. concerning his procedure in searching for 
and collating different versions of the text, together with a comparison of his 
version w’ith the one included in the Zongzhen btyao. appears to indicate that 
the latter was derived from the text established by Deng Yougong, rather than 
the other way around. The inescapable conclusion thus would seem to be that 
an important part of Deng's activity occurred before the year 1116. 

As for the date of the Shanggtng tianxin zhengjh. it is worth noting that a 
text with this tide is listed in the Tongzht ifl ,£•: (Comprehensive Monographs; 
completed ii 6 z). though in this catalogue the book is said to consist of three 
juan. as opposed to the sewn juan of the compilation by Deng Yougong trans¬ 
mitted in the Taoist Canon (van dcr Loon 1984. 75 )- It has been suggested that 
the thrcc-jutf 11 work mentioned in the Tongzht was another, cariicr compilation 
transmitted by Rao Dongtian himself (see Zhong Zhaopeng 1993. 33 ). but 
we haw no evidence for the existence of such a woik. In his preface to the 
current sevcn-;udn version. Deng Yougong mentions having divided his work 
into two /turn, a fact that would seem to indicate a certain fluidity in the juan 
divisions during the cariy transmission of the work. It also seems possible 
that, in fact, Deng Yougong's preface onginaliy belonged to a version earlier 
than the current seven-Juan edition of the Shangqtng tianxin zhengfa, w'hich 
certainly contains elements that must have been incorporated later than the 
first decades of the twelfth century—for instance, materials adopted from 
the *Shcnxiao tradition, which did not emerge until around 1117. and the de¬ 
scription of a set of talismans that is said to be copied verbatim from the text 
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edited by the thirtieth Celestial Master, *Zhang Jixian (1092-1126; Shangqing 
tianxin zhengfa, 5.83-93 and }. 9 b- 2 oa). Tlic overall content of die Shangqtng 
ru2nxin zhcngj'a closely resembles that of the Zongzhen biyao, and together they 
constitute the main sources for the early forms of the ritual methods of the 
Tianxin tradition. 

Paul ANDERSEN 

1 Andersen 1991.15-17, 81-96; Andersen 1996,145-47; Boltz J. M 1987a, 25; 
Drcxlcr 1994. 24-25: Hymes 2002, 26-46 and 271-77; Qing Xitai 1999 

Tauhang zhuguo jiumtn zongzhen biyao: Tianxin zhengfa 


Dengzhen yinjuc 

GA-mUt 

Concealed Instructions for the Ascent to Reality 
(or. to Perfection) 

The Dengzhen yinjuc (CT 421) was compiled by *Tao Hongjing sometime 
between 491 and 514* Only three of the original twenty-four chapters are 
extant, while the preface is preserved in the Huayang Taoyinju ji *Y* ^ fi| i;S v- 
iJ: (Anthology of Tao, the Hermit of Flourishing Yang; CT 1050. 1.193-213). 
The extant portions consist of fragments from 'Shangqing revealed texts with 
notes added by Tao Hongjing. 

Unlike the ‘Zhengao (Authentic Declarations), also compiled by Tao. the 
Dengzhen yinjue ts addressed to Shangqing adepts and provides guidance for 
their practices. The first chapter contains instructions on the practice of 
•shouyi (guarding the One) or method of the Nine Palaces of the 

brain, with a commentary by Tao. This practice, a description of which w f as 
originally appended to *Su Lin's biography, was later incorporated and devel¬ 
oped in the *Sullng jing {Robinet 1984.2:292-93)- The second chapter contains 
texts on minor recipes and apotropaic practices, also found in the ZftengiW 
(j. 9. 10.15) and the Baoshen qt/ujtng V tty (c W ST (Scripture on the Behavior 
for Treasuring the Spirit; CT 1319. Robinet 1984, 2:359-62). Tire third chapter 
describes rites that *\Vci Huacun received from *Zhang Daoling and Wang 
Bao ) • V'. and that were also part of Wei Huacun s biography. They include a 
method for chanting the * Huangttng jmg , a ritual for entering the meditation 
chamber CJutgAi) transmitted by Zhang Daoling. rules for writing petitions 
to divinities, and a method for summoning celestial officers in order to heal 
illnesses and expel malevolent forces. These rites, originally part of a lost 
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fourth-century hagiography of Wei Huacun (Robinet 1984. r 399-405), belong 
either to the Celestial Masters (•Tianshi dao) or to local traditions earber than 
Shangqing. 

Quotations of lost passages of the Dengzhen yinjuc in other works include 
Tao Hongjing’s discussions on drugs, recipes, and other methods originally 
attached to Shangqing hagiographies, some of which are not extant else¬ 
where. 

Labette ROBINET 

L-5 Ccdzich 19H7; Ishii Masako 1980,283-509; Ofuchi Ninji 1997. 4 * 7 - 56 ; Ofuchi 
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dianhua 

ttfls 

"projection" 


In Western alchemy, the term "projection" denotes the process by which a 
small quantity of elixir confers its ptoperties to any substance which is added 
to it. This notion corresponds to the Chinese term dianhua, where hua indi¬ 
cates "transmutation" and diiin btcrally means "one dot/' hence "to transmute 
by means of a small quantity." Several dan texts mention this term and 
the corresponding process of transmutation, stating for instance that a small 
amount of elixir converts a larger amount of base substances into gold or 
silver. Eaiiy sources often describe this transmutation as evidence that the 
elixir has been achieved. 

Later alchemists, associated with both wuitidn and 'nadan, expanded the 
notion of dianhua by taking dun to mean the "partide" of prccosmic Original 
Pneuma ('yuanqi ) that circulates in die cosmos along the cydcs of time. This 
particle is represented by the unbroken line (—) of the * Yijing, and its cycles 
of ascent and descent arc illustrated by the twelve "primary hexagrams" (hgi id 
(»’»if; sec 'huohou) which reproduce a complete time sequence (in particular, 
the twelve double hours of the day, and the twelve months of the year). Al¬ 
chemists mark the rhythm of their practice acconiing to those cycles, using 
the twelve hexagrams to establish the pattern of the firing process in uvn dan 
(see *fini^it'u), and of the refinement of the primary components of the person 
in nculdn (see 'zhoutuin). This allows them to return the ingredients of the 
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outer or inner elixir to their precosmic state. Once the elixir is obtamed, the 
whole human being and the whole cosmos arc transmuted. 

Fabnzio PREGADIO 

(j Chen Guofu 1983.192* Needham 1976. too and passim; Pregadio 1995 
& yudwp; nadan; watian 


ding 

* 

concentration 

The wotd ding means 'to settle" "to stabilize," "firm," “solid." It is first used 
in a meditative context in translations of Buddhist texts, where it appears as 
one of the technical terms for xamddhi or the full and intense concentration 
of the mind on one object. In this sense, ding has been rendered as "intent 
contemplation" or “perfect absorption." In Buddhism, it moreover commonly 
occurs in two combinations, binding 'ft £ which indicates a “scattered" or 
general form of conccntrativc meditation, and chandtng ?*»' i , including the 
term later used for the Chan school, which indicates a specific and highly 
abstract form of meditation, whereby the mind is fully concentrated on one 
object that either has form or. in the higher stages, is formless. 

In Taoism, dtng first occurs in the context of the ancient *Lingbao scriptures, 
in a text known as Zhihui dingzhi tangwei png fl ! A i (Scripture for 

Penetrating the Subtle through Wisdom and Fixing the Will; CT 325). Here 
the compound dingzJu used in connection with zJtiltui or "wisdom" indicates 
the firming up (ding) of the practitioner's will or determination (zfii), his 
set intention to “penetrate the subtlety" (tongwri) of the Dao. Rather than a 
technical term for a meditative state, dtng functions thus as a verb indicating 
the adept's firm commitment and signifies the equivalent of the bodhisatrva 
vow in a Taoist context. 

Later a more technical, meditative use of ding became common. The 
locus dassicus for this usage is found in *Sima Chengzhen's *Zuawang lun 
(Essay on Sitting in Oblivion), which has a section entitled "Taiding” C ;* 
or "Intense Concentration" (12a-14a). This term denotes a stage of complete 
and utter absorption that comes right before the final attainment of the Dao. 
Like other terms in this text, the expression taiding is a mixture of Buddhist 
notions (samddht) and ideas found in ancient Taoist scriptures, in this ease the 
•Zftmingzi where the term appears in chapter 23 (see trans. Watson 1968,254). 
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In the Zhuangzi. however, rai is not an attribute of dtng, but rather the two 
terms are equivalent and the expression taiding is best translated as "at peace 
and stabilized [in mind]." 

Another relevant w ork is the •Dif\ggM*injing(Scnpture on Concentration and 
Observation), which is closely related to the Zuowang fun. Used in conjunction 
with 9 guan ("observation"), the word ding here indicates the general practice 
of concentration, an exercise of mental onc-pointcdncss necessary before 
one can undertake the more complex activity of guart. The text recommends 
steadiness of faith and continuity of practice, which leads to freedom from 
desires and tranquillity of mind. 

Una JCOHN 

L_> Kohn 1987a. 35.55. and 115-43; Robinct 1997b. 206-7 
# MEDITATION AND VISUALIZATION 


Dinggnanjing 

Scripture on Concentration and Observation 


The Dinggtunpng appears twice in the Taoist Canon (CT 400; YJQQ I 7 . 6 b-i 3 b). 
This short but powerful text can be dated to die cariy eighth century, after 
•Sun Simiao and before *Sima Chengzhen. It consists of forty-nine stanzas of 
two or more lines, each having four or occasionally six characters. It presents 
a survey of the mental transidon from an ordinary perspective—character¬ 
ized by impurity, cravings, vexadons, emotions, and desires—to a state of full 
conccntradon. peace, and tranquillity. Once full concentration (Ming) is at¬ 
tained, the mind w’lll observe (•gudn) all phenomena dispassionately and gam 
the necessary insight that will lead the praeddoners to immortality. 

The development of the mind is outlined in five phases, the immortaliza¬ 
tion of the body in seven stages. This outline repeats the pattern described 
first by Sun Simiao in his •Cufiihrn luinqi mmg (Inscription on the Visualization 
of Spirit and Refinement of Pneuma). In addition, the text is noteworthy for 
its practical details on the vanous mental states the adept undergoes when 
passing through each developmental phase. Throughout, purity and complete 
abstention from intentional thought and action arc emphasized. 

The inllucntial nature of the text is documented in its numerous variants 
in the Canon, where it appears: 1. as appendix to the 'Zuvw'ang fun (Essay 
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on Sitting in Oblivion; CT 1036. isb-i8a). with two sections added: 2. sum¬ 
marized under the title Gudnmtiio )ing . . V'S? (Scripture of the Observation 
of Marvels; CT 326; Kohn 1987a. 126); y quoted at length in *Du Guangtings 
Daede zhenjing guangsheng yt jfj iv u l •'( n V a. (Extended Interpretation of 
the Emperor's Exegesis of the Daoiicfing. CT 725.49.8a-b). dating from 901; 
4. with additional commentary in the • Daoshu (Pivot of the Dao; CT 1017. 
i. 2 b- 3 b); and m other works on meditation and •nrufiin. 

U\ta KOHN 

. Kohn 19872.125-43 (trails.); Robinct 1997b, 205-6 
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dinglu 

ft fit 

tripod and furnace 


1 . Wauidn 

The word ding normally refers to a tripod or cauldron (see fig. 29). but the 
alchemical apparatus known by this name may have different forms. In their 
function as reaction vessels, the fu (crucible), ifieitsJti $ 3 * (divine cham¬ 
ber). hezi r ( \K) f (dosed vessel), and gut |fl (ease) arc equivalent to the 
ding. Similarly, the lu, although generally rendered as "furnace," has different 
shapes, and the zdo At (stove) can be its equivalent. 

The reaction vessel has fire around it (when it is placed inside the heating 
apparatus), under it (when it is placed over the heating apparatus), or above 
it (when it is entirely covered by ashes inside the heating apparatus). It may 
contain an inner reaction-case in which the ingredients arc placed. In a more 
complex model, a "water-vessel" containing water and a "fire-vessel" contain¬ 
ing the ingredients can be assembled, the former above and the latter below 
or vice versa. The vessel must be hermetically closed and should not bear any 
openings or cracks. 

The heating apparatus has fire within it and is often placed over a platform 
or "altar" (tan M). The openings on the wall sides allow air to circulate, while 
those on the top serve to settle the reaction vessel or to emit flame and smoke. 
One of the main functions of the heating apparatus is to control the intensity’ 
and duration of the hcat. 

In their various forms, the ding and the hi play a major role in establishing 
the cosmological import of the alchemical wort The ding is to the ingredients 
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Fig 29 An jlchemicil tripod, surrounded by the 
names of the twenty eight hmar lodges (*xiu) and 
by the graphs tor Heaven. Earth, Sun, and Moon, 
•ttuyi fifun (Seven Lots from the Bookbag of the 
Clouds; CT ioii\ 7 i.toa-b. 


what the womb is to the embryo, and what primordial Chaos, or *hundun, is 
to the cosmos. A reaction vessel shaped like an egg. in fact, is referred to as 
hutuiun. When the reaction vessel is made of two joined parts, the upper and 
lower parts represent Heaven and Earth. Similarly, a lu can be made of three 
parts symbolizing for Heaven. Humanity, and Earth. The circle and square, 
respectively representing Heaven and Earth, constitute the basic shape of the 
1 m. which has a round upper part over a square lower pan. or an outer circular 
contour with inner squared walls. Cosmological emblems can be inscribed on 
the Jtng and the In. and the figures related to them (Le.. their circumference, 
height, number of openings, etc.) often have cosmological significance. 

KIM Dacycol 

Lj Chen Guofu 1983, 39-79; Needham 1980,11-21; Shin 1980. 279-97 
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a. NcuUin 

In •ficuidn, the furnace and the tnpod constitute one of the “three essentials” 
(unyao !?) of the alchemical wort along with the ingredients (yu 0 ft) and 
the firing process (•hiitfJuui). Tripod and furnace symbolize the Center, the 
place where the elixir is formed. From the point of view of Unity (*>i). they 
arc a single thing and have names that allude to the Center, such as Yellow 
Dame (kuangpo In $). They also represent the Original One and together arc 
a synonym of the One Opening of the Mysterious Pass yxuangwin ytqiao & 

(i ; sec *xM*ingiain), which is the inaugural moment of the inner alchemical 
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woik. As the Center, tripod and furnace arc also called Mercurial Tripod (luvtg- 
ding * 't/I), Lead Tripod (^landing il) AA), Golden Tripod (finding > fdl). and 
Spiritual Furnace (shcnlu 

As a representation of space, tnpod and furnace arc also dual and frame the 
alchemical work: they arc quin (4 = (pure Yang) or Heaven above and kun *»|i 
== (pure Tin) or Earth below. They contain the ingredients of the elixir, and 
trigrams and hexagrams circulate between them as Yin and Yang do between 
Heaven and Earth. Each is indicated by Yin or Yang symbols: for instance, the 
^urn-furnace is paired with the kun-tripod, or the Jade Tripod with the Golden 
Furnace, or the Yang Furnace with the Yin Tnpod. The Furnace as a 'supine 
moon" (yanyuc lu ft! ) ) VI > symbolizes the waxing moon, which is the ascend¬ 
ing Yang; it stands for the hexagram fii {if |= (Return, no. 24), or the Heart of 
Heaven (•tumxm), while the Cinnabar Tripod (zhushu ding T A'l) stands for 
Fire or the Original Spirit (yuanshcn ir fl|i). 

The “Two-Eight Furnace" (erba lu \ 02) alludes to the "two measures" of 
eight ounces each, which together form the pound of elixir, i.c., the two halves 
of the alchemical work. "External and internal Tnpod" (watnei ding M 0/1 > 
designates the outer and inner Medicine, or in other words the transcendent 
prccosmic •xuiniidn parcel that must be lntcriorizcd. At the final stage of the 
process. Furnace and TYipod respectively represent non-action (•wuwei) and 
Emptiness (xu tli). 

Being dual, ding and lu indicate different things according to the level at 
which the alchemical work is situated. At the lower level, they can be body 
and spint. or body and viscera; at the median level they can be qian and kun. 
or ding can stand for quin and feun and lu for Yin and Yang; at the higher level, 
they can be Heaven and Earth, or the Great Void and the Real Void, or the 
Great Void and the Great Ultimate fuiiji). Some texts state that I11 is the body 
and ding is the Dao. Or both can represent the body while the spirit ( # xin) is 
the Divine Chamber (shenshi W nf). Sometimes, finally, ding is meant to be 
the Yellow Court (ftiuingting V >ii ) in the navel, and lu the Cavity of Pneuma 
(»jixuc ♦ (>v) between the kidneys. 

Isabdlc ROBINET 
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Jong and jing 

movement and quiescence 


In Chinese cosmology, both movement and quiescence originate from the 
Great Ultimate (*hiiji) or the Original Pneuma (*yuanqi) t where they exist in 
a latent state but arc merged without distinction. Movement is Yang and is 
roughly synonymous with expansion, while quiescence is Yin or contraction. 
Movement and quiescence alternate; each one at its extreme turns into the 
other in a cyclic al way. Each, moreover, is both the substance and the function 
( # ri and yvng) of the other. 

In Taoism, movement and quiescence are equated with change and per¬ 
manence: movement is perceived as birth or taking form out of formless 
emptiness. This vital movement is characterized by growth and decay and is 
a movement in time rather than in space: the changing of place of the hexa¬ 
grams or the celestial bodies metaphorically figures the changes in one's life 
or mind. Quiescence is the norm of the world; it is akin to non-mteifcrcncc 
Cwuwa) and to feminine compliance that overcomes masculiniry through 
quiescence. But it is not immobility, which does not pertain to our w'orld and 
cannot be paired with movement. 

On psychological and ethical grounds, the human inner nature (xntg ft.; 
see *xing and ming) is perceived as naturally quiet; stimulated by things, it is 
set in motion and emotions (qing ) anse; then the distinction between good 
and evil occurs, along with the danger of losing one's life energy (*<p). If one 
moves and acts in a balanced way. responding in accord with circumstances, 
one's action is universally pervading (tong iiQ). In Taoism, the state of quies¬ 
cence, where the mind is not moved by mental or affective stimuli, is closely 
connected with clarity and enlightenment, and with stability and correctness; 
die ‘Zhuiingzt compares it to still water or a brilliant mirror. • Wang Bi says that 
quiescence is the “master” (zhu ;) of movement, but most Taoist authors 
opt for a balanced appreciation of movement and quiescence. Hie issue of 
whether the saint (•sJimgrcn) has emotions is similar: some say that he has no 
emotions, others that he has emotions but accords with the circumstances 
without being trapped by them. 

Movement and quiescence are equally good if they arc anchored in the 
Dao. their common source, or in *wuji (Ultimatclcss. Infinite), the state prior 
to any distinction between movement or quiescence, and if they arc linked 
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and develop naturally in accoid with the cosmic movement. The relation 
between quiescence and movement is the same as that between spirit (which 
must be quiescent) and body (which is related to movement). Thus there must 
be continuity and no gap between the state of quiescence and the ansing of 
movement, which is represented by the transition from the hexagram kun i»|i 
1 = (Earth, no. 2), pure quiescent Yin. to the hexagram fu rfj =§ (Return, no. 
24), the return of incipient Yang. To perceive this initial movement before it is 
visible is the an of longevity Presence of mind and steadiness in quiescence 
lead to earnest attention, discernment, and efficiency in movement. This is 
why one should watch the arousing of the first thought in quiescent medita¬ 
tion. which is pcrccptivcncss and not “vain emptiness" (wankong ,fi ). This 
first thought is equated with the first stimng of life and the birth of the world 
generated by the Dao. 

But alchemists do not limit their attention to the first movement. They 
aim at harmonizing movement (Fire) and quiescence (Water). They also care¬ 
fully observe the gradual growth of movement, its decay and its reversal to 
quiescence in accord with cosmic rhythms: this is the alchemical fire phasing 
(•fcui?fiitii» that changes from Yin to Yang and then from Yang to Yin. 

Isabelle ROBINET 
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Dong Dening 

1788; zt: Jmgyuan P ; hao: Yuanzhen zi c i\ { 
(Master of Original Perfection} 


Dong Dening. a native of Guiji \*7 (ft (Zhejiang), was originally a Confucian 
scholar who later turned to Taoism. He deplored the habit of including ele¬ 
ments of Buddhist doctrine in Taoist works white neglecting Confucianism. He 
also found the interpretations of important Taoist works such as the *Zhouyi 
camong ip and the ‘Wtazhat puin inadequate and sometimes derogatory as most 
Ming and Qing commentaries explicated these works from the point of view of 
"nndifi or of sexual practices. Accordingly, Dongs own commentaries attempt 
to recapture the erudition of the Chinese philosophers: he frequently quotes 
from the * Vying and the Confucian classics, and his model is the philosopher 
Zhu Xi T /: (11*0-1200) whose works include a commentary to the Gsnftmg 
q\ (see under *Zhouyi cantong qt kaoy 1). 
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Dong Dcning 5 texts and cxcgctical works were written in the Jiyang lou 'l 
W f. (Pavilion for Gathenng Yang) on the Four Peaks Mountain (Sifeng shan 
NW ilj. Zhejiang) and were published there between 1788 and 1804. They ap¬ 
peared as pan of a collection entitled Daoguan zhenyuan jfj l'( ft :V: (Pervading 
the True Sources of the Way), which also includes a selection of works by 
other authors that shows he was a late adept of the Southern Lineage (*Nan- 
zong) of nridiin. Dong's own main cxcgctical works arc the Zhouyi cantong iji 
zkengyt *| V; % |i] !i*’ jp. (The Correa Meaning of the Zhouyx cantong qi) and 
the Wuzhen pan zhengyi (;’} iX i„) 1! ft- (The Correa Meaning of the Wuzhen 
pan), both completed in 1788. 

Farzeen BALDRIAN HUSSEIN 


% ncidan 


Dong Sijing 

A. 1246-00 


Dong Sijing who came from Quanzhou »• ,‘i I (Fujian), was a Taoist master at 
the Tianqmg guan * v }'C 0 . (Abbey of Celestial Blessings) in Qingyuan \ 
(Fujian). He is the author of two important cxcgctical works. The first is the 
Daode zhenjtngpjic ifj * fi; ■ (Collected Explications of the Authentic 
Scripture of the Dao and Its Virtue; CT 705) in four juan. In this work. Dong 
quotes and discusses several commentaries to the Diode png. including a 
few of which only fragments survived, and refers to praaical applications 
of the text. Despite the ride, however, this ls not a mere compilation of pas¬ 
sages from earlier commentaries but an interpretive study of the Daode png. 
Throughout his work, Dong expounds his own view of the central teaching 
of the Daodepng: non-action (*wuwci). spontaneity (*zir<2n>. and emptiness of 
mind (xuxin &•!.'). His thought combines the notions of Dao. *qi (pneuma), 
Yin and Yang, and li (principle), revealing Nco-Confucian influences. In a 
foreword written in 1246. Dong draws up a list of earlier commentaries and 
provides valuable bibliographic information. The text ends with a colophon 
written between 1253 and I2 59 by Xie Zhi , 9 |iu and a postface dated 1257 by 
Huang Bichang R&/ 4 - 

Dong's second cxcgctical work is the Ztran jiwriiiit shengihen zhangjing peyi 
11 ll K A Tf ft. (Explication of the Meaning of the Scripture in Stan¬ 
zas on the Self-Generated Life-Grving Spirits of the Nine Heavens; CT $96), 
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dating from ca. 1252 and consisting of a commentary to the *Shcngshenjing in 
four )uan. Dong collected and collated several earlier editions of the scripture, 
including one from Shu XJ (Sichuan) and another from Zhedong ;-tft *) i (eastern 
Zhejiang), and added quotations from # Shangqmg sources about the central 
topic of the SJiengrJim jing. namely the generation and identification of the 
divinities dwelling within the human body. In a foreword. Dong emphasizes 
the attainment of personal union with the Dao through the teachings of the 
Shengshen)tng. The colophon defines the ultimate purpose of the senpture as 
the cultivation of an Embryo of Sainthood (*shenpdi) to successfully achieve 
"release from the corpse" ( # jfiijte). 

Grtgnrc ESPESSET 


ED BoltzJ. M. 1987a. 211-12 


Dongfang Shuo 

ca 160-ca. 93 bce; zi: Manqian 4 ffi 


In 138 bce. Han Wudi (r. 141-87) called upon scholars throughout the empire 
to assist him in governing the state. Dongfang Shuo. a native of Pingyuan 
if! (Shandong), was recruited and soon became one of Wudi s favorites. An 
extravagant fellow, he chose to behave foolishly in the very heart of society (he 
was nicknamed Guji rlt tfi or “Buffoon*), becoming the first sc If-proclaimed 
"rcdusc at court" (chaoytn KP! ). He served as a Virtuous (hang \l) and a 
Superior Grand Master of the Palace (taizhong dafu A ,:i A A). but eventu¬ 
ally fell into disgrace. His tomb and a shrine dedicated to him arc still extant 
in Yanci I? i>; (Shandong). 

Accounts making Dongf ang an "immortal banished [from Heaven)" (zhenan 

' li) arose already during his lifetime, and in the Six Dynasties period he 
became the hero of many stories as Wudi s whimsical companion. The best 
known of these narratives is the *Han Wudi rcizhuan (Inner Biography of 
Emperor Wu of the Han), which cells how Dongfang stole the Peaches of 
Immortality from the Queen Mother of the West (*Xiwang mu) and traveled 
eastward to ‘Pcnglai and the other isles of the blessed. Seen as the embodiment 
of the planet Sui (Jupiter) or Taibai A 1' 1 (Venus), he was credited with a 
miraculous birth, supernatural powers, and a number of different successive 
identities including Laozi himself. 

Hie 'Shizhou ji (Record of the Ten Continents) reports Dongfang Shuo s 
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conversations with Wudi on mythical geography. Several other writings, in 
prose as well as in poetry, arc ascribed to him, including the Frtyou xiansheng 
tun If fi *J£ 'I- i'ti (An Essay by Elder Nobody ). the Da kenan Yi 'y il! (Replies 
to a Guest’s Objections), the Shenyx jing fl|i :*! J? (Scripture on Divine Marvels; 
see Campany 1996.43-45). and the Q\\\an (Seven Admonishments). He is 
also said to have assisted Sima Qian u| M. (i45?-86? bce) in wanting his Sfti/i 
(Records of the Historian). 

Grcgoxrc ESPESSET 

LI Campany 1996.144-46,3*8-21; Giles L. 1948. 47 - 5 *; Kaltcnmark 1953. * 37 - 58 ; 
Kohn 1993b, 335; Schippcr 1965,60-^1; Vervoom 1990, 203-15 

ft Xiwang mu; SfcizJutM jt; hagiography 


Dmgming ji 

Records of Penetration into the Mysteries 


The full ode of the Dongmtngp. as found in the bibliographic treatise of the Xin 
Tangshu (New History of the Tang) and elsewhere, is Han Wudi bieguo dongming 
ji t jC> 1 j B 1 ;K V: *if: (Records of the Han Emperor Wus Penetration into 
the Mysteries of Separate Realms). Its authorship is traditionally ascribed to 
Guo Xian ?!.•' . a \fangihi in the time of Han Guangwu (r. 25-57)- However, 
it contains imagery derived from *Shangqing sources like the *Zhengao and is 
first cited in carly-sevcnth-ccntury waitings, so a sixth century origin is likely. 
The text is not found in the present Taoist Canon, but was collected into at 
least one of the Song dynasty Canons (*Daozang quqtng main. 1.4a). It is par¬ 
tially preserved In the Song anthology Xu t&nzhu AVJ£ lijj (Sequel to an Aid 
to Conversation; twelfth century) and in several collectanea of the late Ming 
and Qing periods. It is now usually classified as zhigudi fiction ("rcconis 
of the strange"; Li Jianguo 1984. 159 -^ 7 ). 

The Dongming ji describes Han Wudi (r. i4*-87 bce) constantly engaging 
in ntual activities that are answered by the appearance of envoys and spirits 
bringing rare objects from distant lands. These objects arc then either used for 
more ritual activity or casually discarded. Wudi s ntual activity subtly parallels 
events occurring far away thus showing how he has ‘ penetrated the mysteries 
of separate realms." He also frequently asks his advisor *Dongfang Shuo to 
describe distant lands. These descriptions, which roughly take up one-third 
of the surviving text, contain parallels with the imperial palace through the 
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Yin-Yang and • waring correlative cosmology. The Dongming ji may therefore 
be read as an attempt to illustrate how ritual works 

Thonuu E. SMITH 

Lj Campany 1996. 95 -^ 6 .144-46. and 318-21; Eichhorn 1985; LiJianguo 19B4. 
159-67; Smith Th. E. 109a, 274-334 and 588-052 (trans.); Wang Guobang 1989 
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Grotto-Heavens 


See •d^riiin and fudi K Hi Ift- 


dongtian and fudi 

iR] 

Grotto-Heavens and Blissful Lands 

The Grotto-Heavens and the Blissful Lands (sec tables 4. 5. and 6) arc worlds 
believed to exist hidden within famous mountains and beautiful places. They 
arc earthly paradises that do not suffer from floods, wars, epidemics, ill¬ 
nesses. old age or death. Such imaginary* places are usually known by the 
single compound, dongtiun fudi. However the two words originally referred 
to different things,/kill broadly meaning ‘paradise" and dongtian denoting an 
underground utopia. 

One of the earliest descriptions of the Blissful Lands is found in the *Baopu 
21. The major mountains, says *Gc Hong, “have gods of their ow n. and some¬ 
times earthly transcendents (dirurt i|b • ) arc to be found there too. Numinous 
mushrooms (*zhi) and grasses grow there. There you can not only compound 
the medicines, but also escape war and catastrophe" (sec Ware 1966. 94). Sun 
Chuo \ (314-71). a younger contemporary of Gc Hong, used the expression 
"blissful gaidcn" (filling • ) in his You Tiantdi slum fu 7 * j l| Jji (Rhapsody 

on Wandering on Mount Tiantai; trans. Kncchtgcs 1982-96. 2; 243-53). The 
term fudi first appears in j. 11 of *Tao Hongjing's (456-536) * Zhengao . in which 
Jinlmg ir *v (i.c.. the *Maoshan area of Jiangsu) is described as a Blissful Land 
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Table 4 


caoTTO’tfSAVur 


MOUNTAIN 

VAOVINCC 

i Xiaoyou qingxu 

fartvt 

•Wangwu shin * i Ij 

Men in 

2 Diyou knngming 


Wfciyu shan fcflilJ 

Zhaiang 

S Taixuan rongzhen 


Xicheng shan '«^lb 

Shaanxi 

4 Sanyuan pxhen 

mtiM 

Xfaman shin H y\ ih 

Shaanxi 

5 Baomn push! ft « 

<1 Ji* 

•Qmgchengshan if Kill 

Sirhuin 

A Shangqing yupcig 

JilttiRT 

Chidicng shan (*Tiantai shan) 

CT.«IU (Xfilll) 

Zhaiang 

7 Zhuming huixhen 

TWMtL 

•Luofu shan M-.JiU 

Guangdong 

1 Junun huayang 

Gouqu than ('Manshanl 

CUfflUCPUl) 

Jungsu 

9 Youihen youau ,£»jl i 

Unwu than (Banshan) 

HaiU(UUl) 

Jungsu 

ic Chengde yirixuan 

(fcttK*' 

Guacang shan In ft ill 

Zhaiang 


The ten major GrottoHeaven* ( 4 * Jungtimi K ). Source: 7\*mii gpngjk 1 1 !f* > f ifiifl 

(dun of the Pttlacre and Bureaus of the (Grittto p leavens aivd the l&hirfull Lands), in YJQQ 
27. fbr 2 table based on *DuGuangtmg's Donpianfrafi yncdu AiiitfMan/i ,V Ac W V W?fi fcili .11 
(Records of Grotto lieavens. Blissful Lands, Peaks, Rntrx. and Famous Mountains; CT 599), 

see Verdict 1995. x 5 * 


where neither soldiers nor floods can reach, and which cannot be attacked by 
calamity* or disease. 

TTic same chapter of the Zhcngdo also contains a detailed description of 
the Grotto-Heavens. For instance, Tao Hongjing describes the Grotto-Heaven 
extending below Mount Mao (Maoshan) as follows: "Grotto-Heavens exist in 
thirty-six places within the ground of the macrocosm. The eighth is the cavern 
of Mount Gouqu (Gouqu shan uj |Q U . i.c.. Mount Mao), 150 li in circumfer¬ 
ence. which is called thejinran Huayang ft :• 'V - 11 heaven.** Since the Zhengao 
is partly based on a work compiled in the second half of the fourth century, it 
is likely that the theory of the Grotto-Heavens was advanced around that time 
by # Shangqing followers. This date is confirmed by other sources, including 
Xk Ungyun * «ft »3 (#$- 433 ; IC 42^-30) Luofu shin fu 56 j? ill Ik? (Rhapsody 
on the Luofu Mountains) which contains the following verse. 

In all there are thirty-sax caverns: 

Tliis one at the Luofu Mountains is the seventh. 

Light ahincs even in the dark night. 

The Sun illuminates the depths of the world. 

Therefore il ia called the Yang palace of Vermilion Brightness. 

The Yin abode of Shining Truth. 

Tao Yuanming H|J (Tao Qian Rf 165-427; IC 766-69). a contemporary 
of Xic Lingvun, was certainly influenced by the idea of the Grotto-Heavens 







Tabic 5 


GROTTO IIZAVON 

MOUNTAIN 

rooviNco 

i Huolin dongtun 

Huotang shin H ilj 

Fujian 

2 Pengxuan donguan 

•Tiuhan HJ 

Shandong 

3 Zhuling dongnan fcttjfO A; 

*1 lengskin > il; 

Hunan 

4 Ztmgxian dangban !.?ti M K 

•Huislun |l] 

Shaanc 

5 Znngxuan dongtun £ ,K 

Changshin (*Hengshan) 

[t; Ij) Skanxi 

6 Sin* dongtun K 

’Sangshin .ftlli 

Henan 

7 Xulingdangnan ( It* i 

•EmeisKin ill 

Skhuan 

■ Do ogling ihentun H a ft K 

•Luihin tfiih 

Jungn 

9 Dins Kin chtshui tun ill f , J. K 

Siming shan tl j | i] 

Zhejiang 

10 Jtsuin Jaycan uan fa r.* K »u ^ 

Guijt ifcan r*H*ll 

Zhejiang 

11 Xuande donguan . tfe ^ 

Taibai than A all 

Shaanu 

12 Tunzhubaojixuinuin Ul A 

•Xukin *hU 

Jungn 

13 Haosheng nurahjng bin !* * | 

Xiatm*ci shin 

Hunan 

u Tunzhu sxsuan tun ^H ««1’ 

Qianskin Itli 

Anhui 

IS Cuixuin sizhen tun Jf ;ij v 

Gingu shin ill 

Jungn 

16 Zhensheng huizuan ban . W <» ■ ' 

• W\jyi shan ‘4 1 !j 

Fujun 

17 Tannin file nan A f . -fc A. 

YunsKan *1 llj 

Jungn 

ill Rongcheng dayu cun -ffc K * ** 

Huagai than ^ u < li 

Jungn 

19 Changyao hanguang nan \\ A. *. 

Gaizhu than 41111 

Zhejiang 

in Baozuan dociguan \\ f. .H A 

Doquoshan fflftdi 

Guingc 

xi Xiule ckingzhen nan V: K 

husks shin f| \ : il) 

Cuangia 

22 foque bjogw tun ( { ». 

Goulou shan JTiftJ ill 

Guangu 

13 Chiozhen tauu ban ( i'i T * 

Jiuyiihan \LU\l 

Hunan 

14 Dongyangyinguw tun iV]% •* ^ 

Dongyang shan ill 

Hunan 

15 Xuanzhcn taiyuan nan [\ A a. ^ 

Mufu than 1 II 

Hunan 

26 Diyou huamiaci nan K IS •Y* H A 

Dayuu than \ 

Hunan 

17 [anting chongmian nan ti j U i. 

jtnbng shin * in i ] 

Zhejiang 

ai Darina nan 1 } ft A 

Magu shan U C*. llj 

Jungn 

29 Xianiu qisun nan 1 friJ' iJj A 

Xiandu skin lift ill 

Zhejiang 

30 Qinguandahetun W A«JA 

Qungtianshan VIHili 

Zhejiang 

31 Zhuri taisheng ban *f 11 i. : 1 ; 

Zhnngshan A ill 

Jiangxi 

12 Lungthang fangmmg dongtun 

J.l 1 .§* 1 

Liangs hang Aan * A'. 1 li 

Jiangsu 

11 Ztmandongzhaotun • . H:‘ ' 

Zigai shan ^ £ ill 

Hobd 

14 Tiangu dizuan nan •? i. 

Tunmu shan * 

Zhejiang 

35 Baima xuanguang tun & ’<1 * v 

Tioyuanshin M Jill 

Hunan 

36 (snhua dongxuan ban Y‘ >[ 'L A 

Jmhuj thin 

Zhejiang 


The thiny ax minor Grotto) leavens (rao doiyruin |. H ). Source 71anil ru ri. >' 

(Qun ol the Palaces oral Bureaus of the (Crotto-]Heivcni ind the (BUssiul) Lindt), in 
Y)QQ 17 For a table bated on ‘Du Cuingungi (Aingn xe full yteJi1 minfihan )t (K rli ri. 

(Records of GrottoHeavens. Blissful Landt. Peaks. Rivers. and Famous Mountains; 
CT 599). tec Verellen 1995 , 2 B 9 - 90 . 






Tabic 6 


BLESSED LAND 

l*AOVlNCI 

BLBIIED LAND 

fbotince 

1 Difesshan 

Isangro 

37 ShitoigshanftUllj 

Jiangn 

2 Gaizhu shin £ \'\ || i 

Zheisang 

5 * Xianyaoihin *\ |j 

Jiangn 

3 Xiangaishan Ij k\ lj 

Zheisang 

» Dangbuyuan 

Jungn 

4 Dongxian yum k'il) iV 

Zheisang 

40 Bochi shan K it 

Jiangsu 

5 Xixian yuan MfllgG 

Zheisang 

4! Lunshan pt | lj 

Jiangsu 

6 Nan tun shin i;|?lih 

Zhepang 

42 Maogong tan 111 

Jiangsu 

7 Yufcu shan ,fl t |j 


43 )dong shan fl! fU :Ij 

Anhui 

* Qtngyushan ft Mill 


44 Tongbo shan :I j 

Zhejiang 

9 Duihui tiing |i •: M 

Jiingn 

43 Pmgdu shan At ill 

.Whiun 

10 Danna dung | H 

Jiangn 

46 LUluoihan OttH ill 

Hunan 

11 lunshan i * ill 

Hunan 

47 Hun shan ft A ill 

Jiangn 

u Doruo van U « K 

Zhejiang 

4 S Zhangloog shan ill ill 

Hunan 

U Jiaoyuan " «' 

Fujian 

49 Biofushan ifthll 

Guangdong 

U Lcngiu fill 

Zhejiang 

50 Damian shan t. jij ill 


15 Wnehnu r X 'l| 

Zhejiang 

31 Yuanchen shan .. \ [ ; 1 j 

Jiangn 

16 Tianmuhng W *'>' 

Zhejiang 

52 Man shan U\ ill 

Jiangn 

17 Ruoye n 

Zhejiang 

H Dcshan HB tU 

Hunan 

it liming shan > *llll 

Zhejiang 

54 Gaoxi lansui shan & r \ 

Shaanxi 

19 Qingyuan Jit ill 

Guangdong 

55 Lanshui shan f. 

Shaanxi 

ih Anshan 1 1| 

Guangdong 

56 YuJCng shan KMlii 

Shaanxi 

ai Mating shan ) ;n ill 

Hunan 

57 Tianzhu shan *; f! iLj 

Zhejiang 

11 Eying shan |fi | ||| 

Hunan 

58 Shanggu shan .j ill 

Shaanxi 

IB Dongrhensu Hl\«| 

Hunan 

59 Zhanggong dnng ). &H 

Jiangsu 

14 Qrngyu un , ■ 16 

Hunan 

to Sima 1 lui shan oj K f^t ill 

Zhejiang 

25 Guangnan tan 

Hunan 

6 i Changrai shan rtl ill 

Shandong 

1 * Don gang yuan 1 0 . 

Hunan 

6 i Zhongnao shan ipttlli 

Shanxi 

a? Donggong shan 11| 

Fujian 

6 j jiaohuyuchengdong .. ,7 • Yunnan 

as Taashan t(il| 

Zheisang 

64 Mianzhu shan^.1: .|j 

Sichuan 

a 9 Sanhuang|ing V It 

Zheisang 

65 Lushui M- 

Hubei ( 7) 

BO Lankeshan MM III 

Zheisang 

66 Ganshin ft I 1 

Guizhou 

51 Lea 

Pu|ian 

67 Gimhon ill 

Sichuan 

32 *Longhu shin *1£ ill 

Jiangn 

6® Jinrheng shan <y l* ih 

Anhui (t) 

33 Lmgshan S ill 

Jiangn 

69 Yunshan ill 

Hunan 

U Quanyuan Si 

Guangdong 

70 Besmangshan i.f|lilj 

Henan 

1 ? lining shan i*M ill 

Jiangn 

71 Lushan «||| 

Pujian 

16 •GexaoshanlM'l! li 

Jiangn 

71 Donghai shan -i ,1| |! i 

Jiangsu 


file seventy two Blaiful Lands {jUJi i. ). Source: 71 aHifij{M(fiim ti (Chin of the 

Palace* arwl Bureaus of the [Gtwto* lejsrns and the [Blissful] lands). m VJQQ17. Tfee Bhssful 
Land* na«. 7 and B are located in Penglai and Fusing, respectively (see * Penglai). 
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when he wrote his Taohua yuan ji HL /£',!{! .id (Record of the Peach Blossom 
Font; Bokenkamp t 986 d). 

In the Tang period, the theories of the Grotto-Heavens and the Blissful Lands 
were combined and systematized. In his Tiaiukgpngj'u tu K ififi iff Wl (Chart 
of the Palaces and Bureaus of the [Grotto-]Hcavcns and the [Blissful] Lands; 
YJQQ 27), *Sima Chengzhen (647-735) consolidated the Grotto-Heavens and 
Blissful Lands scattered around the country into ten major Grotto-Heavens, 
thirty-six minor Grotto-Heavens, and seventy-two Blissful Lands, and recorded 
details of their sizes, names, locations, and ruling divinities. 

Spatially, the Grotto-Heavens can be said to be an inversion of the outer 
world, somehow similar to Klein's bottle. TTicrc the Sun and Moon shine just 
as they do in the outer world, trees and grasses grow, mountains and rivers 
exist, and birds fly through the sky The source of light, however, is other than 
the Sun and Moon of our world: "Inside there is brightness in die dark and 
radiance during the night. The root of the essence of the Sun (njinjf zh\ gen 
11 Vi L !!) illuminates the Grotto-Heaven, and its light matches the Sun and 
Moon of the outer world" (Zhengae. 11. 6 a). Another feature of the grottoes is 
that, although each one is independent of the others, they arc all linked in a 
network by underground passages called dimai ; IK f earth channels"). For 
instance, the Grotto-Heaven of Mount Mao connects eastward to the Linwu 
grono (Linwu dong ;H) under Mount Dongting (Dongting shan iK 
.ll) in Lake Taihu A £1 (Ji* n £? u )’ northward to the grotto of Mount Tai 
(*Tatshan. Shandong), westward to the grotto of Mount Emci (*Emci shan. 
Sichuan), and southward to the grono of the Luofu Mountains (*Luofu shan, 
Guangdong). 

Each Grotto-Heaven is ruled by a Real Man (•zJienrcn) sent from Heaven, 
and is inhabited by middle-rank immortals called "earthly immortals" (dixum 
|bfjl ). This status, however, is not fixed and the way is open for them to ascend 
to Heaven based on the judgement of the celestial Highest Emperor (Shangdi 
. ft) Of course not just anyone can enter the grottoes. It is necessary for 
an aspirant first to master techniques such as visualization and breathing in 
order to train himself for immortality. It is also said that the gate 10 the Grotto- 
Heavens is open to those who accumulate three hundred virtuous actions and 
perform purification practices for three months. 

Iftc lore of the Grotto-Heavens and the Blissful Lands peaked in the Six 
Dynasties period. After that, they gradually lost their power of attraction in 
popular belief. By the early modern period, famous caverns had became syn¬ 
onymous with literary outings, and only artificial eaves made within dccorauvc 
mountain landscapes in urban gardens preserved their memory. 


AUURA Kanin 


DONGZIAN ZKI'AS 


m 


L_* Bokenkamp i 9 B 6 d; Chavannes 1919.133-68; Miura Kunio 1983; Qing Xitai 
1988-95, 2: 453 - 7 V Schafer 1977a, 248-54; Soymi* 1956, 88-96; Stein R. A. 1990. 
55-58; Vfercllcn 1995 

TAOIST SACRED SITES 


Dongxian zhuan 


iRiM* 


Biographies of Cavern Immortals 


Hie Dongxian zhuan is an anonymous colleaion of biographies of immortals, 
now found only in fragmentary form as chapters no and 111 of the 
^iqun. Since it is listed in the bibliographical chapter of the Suishu (History 
of the Sui) we can surmise that it was composed in the Six Dynasties period. 
That bibliography gives no author but subsequent listings in the bibliographi¬ 
cal chapters of the Tang histories, and other catalogues, name the author as 
Jiansu zi ft, A f\ Master Who Manifests Plainness (the phrase pansu comes 
from Ddi\Je jing 19). Unfortunately, the only identified Jiansu zi was active in 
die 850s so lived too late be the author of Dongxian zhuan. The same catalogues 
generally relate that the Dongxian zhuan had ten chapters, so the Yunji qiqtan 
fragments probably represent only a small fraction of the original. Yan Yiping 
includes an annotated version of the Dongxtan zhuan fragments in vol. 1 of his 
Daojiao yunjiu ztltao (Yan Yiping 1974)- 

Among the seventy-seven figures who receive notices arc *Xu Fu, * Wangzi 
Qiao. *Gan Ji, Guo Pu , : . and *Kou Qianzhi. The last period that figures 
appear to come from is the Liang or Chen dynasties. The entries arc not ar¬ 
ranged in chronological order in the Ywrtji qiqUtn though whether diis reflects 
the arrangement in the original is. of course, unknown. Many of the fragments 
arc only a few lines long but some run for several hundred characters. 

Benjamin PENNY 

Lo Campany 1996. 92-93; Li Fengmao 1986.187-224 

% HAGIOGRAPHY 
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Dongxiao gong 

mtt 

Palace of the Cavernous Empyreans (Mount Dadi) 


TTiis Taoist religious center is the main sacred focus of Mount Dadi (Dadi 
shan . .*•£ ill) southwest of Hangzhou (Zhejiang), and the thirty-fourth minor 
Grotto-Heaven (see ‘dongtian and fruit). While Han Wudi (r. 141-87 bce) re¬ 
putedly recognized its holiness and ordered a shrine built near the grotto in 
io3 bce. it first became a Taoist center with the building of the Abbey of the 
Pillar of Heaven (Tianzhu guan K. ft SI) in 68$. and Yun (?- 778 ) joined 
other devout Tang literati in visiting it. In 1012. Song Zhenzong (r 997-1022) 
renamed a bigger temple complex the Palace of the Cavernous Empyreans, 
which remained a site for Taoist rites done for the Song state until destroyed 
in iizi in the rebellion of Fang La fj BH. 

The reestablished Southern Song court prompted a rebuilding of the center, 
which was completed by 1155. The center became a key Taoist sanctuary 
south of the Yangzi until the Song ended, despite several fires over the next 
century and a half. Many retired high officials got sinecures at this temple, 
and besides retaining control over the lands of Dadi shan, it also had control 
over lands on the Nine-Chain Hills (Jiusuo shan 'u tCl 1 1 J). and the Hills of the 
Pillar of Heaven (Tianzhu shan £ I: . 1). Writings survive from Lu You 
ii'J <1125-1210; SB 691-704) and *Bai Yuchan (1194-1229?) among many others. 
After 121*4, further extensive repairs and rebuilding efforts occurred at the 
site and included shrines to local heroes such as *Ge Xuan (trad. 164-244) as 
well as local spints such as the Dragon King (Longwang ill ) and die widely 
renowned *Zhang Daoling, Xu Mai { ($00-348; see under *Yang Xi). and 

•Ye Fashan (631-720). 

The threeMing text. Dadi dengttanji k ,1? iV) K flu (Records of the Dadi 
Grotto-Heaven. CT 782), stemmed from the efforts of the Yuan scholar and 
resident Deng Mu (*247-1306). but it abbreviates the Dongxiao tuzhi 
n 4 (Illustrated Monograph of [the Palace of) the Cavernous Empyieans; 
6 juan) and the poede work of Meng Zongbao u \i j J (fl. 1302). the Dongxiao 
sfiiji ,H V T * 11 *V• . (Poetical Anthology of [die Palace of) the Cavernous Empy¬ 
reans). All were done under the guidance of the Dongxiao gong abbot. Shen 
Duofu ft V* Ini (II1290-1306), who wanted the sites sacred history to survive 
what they saw as the disaster of Mongol rule. Meng finished Dengs work after 
his death and both became part of the Zhibuzu zhai congihu -;i * ,‘ii ,*! (the 
gazetteer in collection 16.1792. and the anthology in collection 11.1786). The 
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Qing scholar Zhang Ji'an Jj- 6 ; later compiled a historical account of the 
temple in the Yuhang xianzhi (ft fi l (At (Monograph of the Yuhang District; 
i6.ia-a6b). 
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Dongyuan shrnzhou jing 


mnftius. 


Senpeurc of the Divine Spells of the Cavernous Abyss 


The Dongyuan shenzhou jing is the main scripture of Taoist medieval apoca¬ 
lyptic eschatology. Spoken by the Dao. it presents itself as a revealed book. It 
was conferred, no doubt through mediumism. to a worthy recipient whose 
mission was to transmit it in order to save humanity from the impending 
end of the world. The confused and extremely repetitive style of the text 
confirms its oral, mcdiuniisoc origins. R>r that matter, even the book's utlc 
is not definitively stated: the text calls itself "Scripture of the Immeasurable" 
(Wtdiangjing *».( jl. .), "Scripture of the Divine Spells of Samadhi" (Sdrtmri 
shenzkoM jing ». ‘JE?/7 ), "Scripture of Great Exorcism" (Ddqu jing A: Si 

S? X and other similar names. 

Indeed, the Shenzhen )ing claims to be the Book of books, the absolute scrip¬ 
ture. It is a talismanic, prophylactic, and exorcistic text, a liturgical manual, a 
receptacle containing myriads of deities, a demonological repertory, a contract 
for initiates, and a passport for salvation While the text offers no evidence of 
the identity of its recipient, it includes elements indicating that it was produced 
by a sea active in Jiangnan *| I 1 !•] at the beginning of die fifth century. The text 
shares its basic theology, ideology, and liturgy with those of the *Tianshi dao. 
Although its millcnarian ideas arc rooted in andent autochthonous beliefs, 
the emergence of the scripture can be explained pardy as a reaction to the 
assimilation of Buddhism. 

/brrmiium of iht text. The oldest versions of the Shenzhou jing are found among 
the *Dunhuang manuscripts and derive from a text in ten juan. Two manu¬ 
scripts (P. 32 {| and P. 2444). corresponding to j. 1 and 7 of the received version in 
the Taoist Canon (CT 335). contain colophons dated 664 stating that the wort; 
was copied at the order of Tang Gaozong (r. 649-83) for the crown prince Li 
Hong >- (632-75. son of Empress Wu) in a metropolitan abbey, the Lingying 
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guan •£ H\. R (Abbey of Numinous Response). The replacements of tabooed 
characters in the two manuscripts confirm this date. The Shenzlumjing was 
known as a ten-Juan scripture during the sixth century and maintained this 
format until the end of the Tang. At the beginning of the Five Dynasties, *Du 
Guangting edited it in an expanded form in twenty jirnt. This is the version 
found in the Taoist Canon; it includes the ten juan of the Dunhuang versions 
(with some variants), plus eight juan dating from the Tang, and two final juan 
contemporary with the scripture's original tcn-finm nucleus. Histoncal refer¬ 
ences found in the first ten jiuin allow us to date the original Shcnzhoujing to 
the beginning of the fifth century. These references indude allusions to the 
founder of the Liu Song dynasty. Liu Yu jflj (356-422), and terms typical of 
the Six Dynasties such as suofu f,; by which the Southerners designated 
the non-Chinese peoples of the north. 

Du Guangungs preface to the text in the Taoist Canon refers to the wood¬ 
block print of the version he had edited. The appellation Chuanzhen tianshi 
? H K (Ml (Celestial Master Who Transmits Thith), which appears in the 
list of Du's tides, show that his edition dates from the first decades of the 
tendi century (after 9*$). Du attributes the rcvelaoon of the Shenzhoufxng to 
a certain Wang Zuan } : ; . a Taoist of Mount Maji (Maji shan Mi 5 ill * part 
of the ‘Maoshan range in Jiangsu) at the end of the Western Jin (before 31 6). 
Although this attribution cannot be accepted with regard to the scripture s 
date, it probably has a certain foundadon since the masters of the Shenzhou 
jirxg tradition may have daimed Wang Zuan as their spiritual ancestor. By the 
beginning of the Tang period, this religious order had been institutionalized, 
and the Masters of the SJumziteu jtng (Shenzhou sh\ W* T hr >. also called Masters 
of the Law of the Great Religion of Samadhi and the Divine Spells of the 
Cavernous Abyss (Dongyudn shenzhou iiinmri fashx ill| A|» 9 E K 

It jj; Dll), had become part of the official ranks of the Taoist clergy. Certainly 
Du Guangting had received the original Shenzhen jxng from this lineage, and 
included in his edition related liturgical texts containing penitential ntuals 
and rituals for requesting ram. These rituals, some of which arc also found as 
independent texts in the Taoist Canon, were likely transmitted by the Masters 
of the Shenzhou jtng. 

Apocalyptic predictions. The prophetic message delivered by the Shenzhou )tng 
contains vivid descriptions of the apocalyptic drama. Most of its predictions 
sound familiar: the end of the world is imminent, and corresponds to the 
completion of a cosmic era, a great kalpa (*jic). The final deluge will be pre¬ 
ceded by horrible calamities: wars, barbarian invasions, crimes, soaal. politi¬ 
cal and familial dissolution, meteorological disorders, trials, imprisonments 
and official punishments, oppression of the people, conflagrations, floods, 
bad harvests, famines, curses, and above all an extraordinary propagation of 
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diseases. All these troubles arc produced by gigantic armies of demons (*gid 
and nutwi mg ■ X souls of the dead, and are a consequence of humankind s 
defilement and evil. Instead of conforming to the true religion—the religion 
of the Three Caserns, 4 s an dong, preached by the Shctizheu jtng —people per¬ 
petrate sins and addict themselves to heterodox cults (*yins i) by immolating 
domestic animals to feed those demons with blood. The deluge will happen 
in a jiashen M 1 ‘I 1 year (the twenty-first of the sexagesimal cycle; see table io) 
to purify the universe from all these evil creatures. 

These apocalyptic predictions arc repeated again and again through the 
first ten original chapters of the work, and leave little room for an expression 
of hope. Salvation, however, is promised to all the faithful who have been 
converted to the nght Way and show devotion to it by respecting liturgical 
prescriptions and practicing prosclytism. This elect group ('zhongmtn. the 
"seed-people") will constitute the new humanity of immortals. They will 
enjoy the paradisiacal and egalitarian kingdom of Great Peace (‘wiping) ruled 
by the Perfected Lord *Li Hong (the divinized Laozi) who will appear in the 
rcnrficn f; .u year (the twenty-ninth of the sexagesimal cycle), eight years after 
the end of the world. 
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Dongyue dadi 

Great Emperor of the Eastern Peak 


From ancient rites to modern cults, no deity has accompanied the evolution 
of Chinese religion so closely as the god of Mount Tai (‘Taishan. Shandong); 
none, moreover, was so thoroughly integrated by each of the Three Teachings 
(Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism). Mount Tai or the Eastern Peak (see 
under ‘wuyur) is arguably the most revered mountain in China. Emperors 
sought supreme legitimacy by performing the feng ritual on its summit, 
and tried to impose an imperial monopoly on the cult of the mountain god. 
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Fig. yo. The Great Emperor of the Eastern Peak iDongyue daifa). 
Dongvue tniao : lit (Shrine of the Eastern Peak). Beijing 
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Yet. the mountains religious significance for Chinese society at large went far 
beyond the state liturgy. Under the Hail, and probably earlier, it was bebeved 
that the souls of the dead rested under Mount Tai. and sick people came to the 
mountain to beg for a longer bfc span. Therefore, from antiquity onward, the 
cult of the god of the Eastern Peak has had two facets, related to each other: 
one is ethereous. imperial, and considers the god as a giver of immortabty. 
while the other takes a somber view of the god as the master of the dead. 

That the God of the Eastern Peak meant different things to different people 
is shown by the large number of divine beings credited w f ith this function. 
The 'ZhmmgBL the ‘weft texts” (weishu it,»!) of the Han (see ‘taoism and 
the apocrtpha), the mirabilia of the Six Dynasties, Taoist works of various 
periods, and many catalogues of popular gods provided different identities. 
The god began to have an institutionalized cult of his own, however, only 
around the tenth century. Song Zhenzong (r. 9 97-1011) acknowledged this in 
ton when he granted him the title of Benevolent and Holy Emperor of the 
Eastern Peak. Equal to Heaven (Dongyuc tianqi rensheng di * 1 * i;( K v ( 'V 1 
ifiy This was neither the first canonization—which was bestowed under the 
Tang—nor the last, but the god's accession to the status of di (emperor) was 
momentous. Traditionally, he had been considered the "grandson of Heaven" 
(tidfuun K. 1 ; ) and therefore ranked below the emperor (the "son of Heaven." 
ruinzi v f ). The new canonization drew criticism from Confudans but did 
full justice to the real role of the god in popular religion. Buddhists had long 
made him one of the Ten Kings of hell (Tciscr 1993.1#). and later Taoist fit- 
urgy placed him at the top of the whole othcrworld: sinners and sick people 
were advised to hold contrition rituals—like the fourteenth-century Dongyuc 
dasheng bdochan J|J t < Ac T IV ti\ (Preoous Penances for the Greatly Lift-Giving 
(Emperor) of the Eastern Peak: CT 541)—dedicated to the god and mentioning 
his numerous subordinates. 

Although some shrines of the Eastern Peak were managed by Buddhist 
monks, most housed Taoist priests. From the Song onwaid, these shrines, 
known as ‘Dongyuc miao. began to appear throughout China: any district 
had at least one. The god. as master of life and death, was the most important 
icon in the main hall, and hts demeanor is usually described in inscriptions 
as a fearful vision. He was accompanied by his hellish bureaucracy, most no¬ 
tably the seventy-two (sometimes seventy-four, seventy-five, or seventy-six} 
officers (si 1 j) ), each managing a specific aspect of human life and behavior. 
The small shrines of these less distant, if not always less fearful, deities were 
lined up along the main courtyard. From the mid-Ming onward, another cult, 
addressed to Dongyuc dadi's daughter. ‘Bixia yuanjun (Original Princess of 
the Jasper Mist), suddenly appeared in die various Dongyuc miao of northern 
China, and most remarkably* in the great shrine in Beijing. As a child-giving 
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and child-protecting merciful mother, the goddess is the reassuring side of 
the gruesome cult devoted to her father. 

Dongyuc shrines throughout China existed independently, but one of their 
most common dcnominanons, “travelling palace” (xi^ggeng / j ft, along with 
the similar xmgci < j and fried 8 ) fr«)). is a reminder that they were in theory 
subsuiianes of the only officially-sanctioned of these shrines, the Daimiao ' f 
01 (Shrine of Mount Tai) at the foot of the mountain. The god could rest in 
the branch temples during his inspection tours, but his devotees travelled as 
well, and the temples were resting-places for the pilgrims who went to Taishan 
to redeem a vow or pray for themselves or relatives. 

Vlirinr GOOSSAERT 
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Dongyuc miao 




Shnne of the Eastern Peak (Beijing) 


Shrines of the Eastern Peak have been common all over China since the 
eleventh century featuring the cult of ‘Dongyuc dadi (Great Emperor of 
the Eastern Peak) himself as well as his underiings from the courts of hell. 
After the Mongol emperor Khubilai khan (Shizu. r.1260-1294' established his 
capital in the 1260s in what is now Beijing, as many as four different Dongyuc 
miao were built there. The one that was to eclipse all others was founded 
by the Taoist master ‘Zhang Liusun (I 24 &-I 322 ) about 1319 and completed 
by his disciple ‘Wu Quanjic (1269-1*46). Since then, up to 1949. this shrine 
was managed by ‘Zhengyi Taoists of the ‘Qingwci lineage. Under the Qing. 
these Taoists maintained close connections to the court and were appointed 
to perform ritual services within the palace. 

Unlike other large urban Qingwci establishments, however, this Dongyuc 
miao was not a monastery run by a closed alliance of Taoist families: the Taoists 
were few and the shrine owned no landed property. In spite of the continued 
imperial support for the shrine through the Yuan. Ming, and Qing dynasties, 
which mandated regular sacrifices there, provided financial assistance, and 
patronized several major repairs, it was not run like an official temple. Rather, 
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the real master of the place was a large number of devotional associations 
that built their own adjacent shrines, erected over a hundred and fifty stelae, 
and organized festivals. It was they who made the Dongyue miao into one of 
the largest and most active temples in China. The shrine was open year-round 
to devotees praying for heirs, commanding rituals for relatives who had been 
victims of unnarural death, or looking at the sculptures of the judges of hell 
in the main courtyard (the subject of a rich written and oral folklore) or in 
the adjacent Shrine of the Eighteen Hells (Shiba diyu miao )• /k JfiM ©I). 

Many of the associations acme at the Dongyue miao were created in honor 
of the goddess *Bixia yuanjun (Original Princess of the Jasper Mist), whose 
cult became the most acme one in the shrine around the fifteenth century. 
Soon alter, yearly pilgrimages were organized to her shrines at various sites 
around Beijing, most importantly on Mount Miaofeng (Miaoteng shan V? j’i 
. i). The pilgrimage associations and Dongyue miao associations were usually 
distinct, but cooperated and shared common characteristics. Each Dongyue 
miao association either supported a particular chapel within the compound, 
organizing a festival with Taoist ritual and opera for the birthday of its patron 
saint; or cooperated to manage the compound as a whole, by sweeping and 
refurbishing the site before the major annual festival (Dongyue dadi's birthday, 
on the twenty-eighth day of the third lunar month), or providing costly offer¬ 
ings to all shrines such as flowers or paper ornaments. The associations were 
varied in their social composibon. During the late Ming, they were dominated 
by powerful, rich, and devout eunuchs; in the Qing period, leadership mostly 
comprised aristocrats and bannermen, but ordinary membership cut across 
all strata of Beijing society. Some guilds worked as associarions within the 
shrine. 

Similar voluntary dcvorional associations existed in other Beijing temples, 
but no temple could compare w ith the Dongyue miao in terms of the number 
of associations and the scope of their activibcs. The shrine closed after 1949 
and has reopened in 1999 as a museum. 
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Doumu 


+ # (or: + •*$) 

Mother of the Dipper 


Doumu. the Mother of the Dipper, is a deity of Indian origin. She corresponds 
in Brahmanic mythology to Marki (Moiizhi y fj >.), the chief of tempest 
demons, and is also related to Prajapau. The deity was brought to China during 
the Tang dynasty by Amoghavajra (Bultong . 705-74) who reportedly of¬ 
fered an image of Marici to Tang Daizong (e 762-79) on the emperor's birthday 
together with the DafixUng tuclumtl \ fts iQ |‘v; ii: (Mah&pratyangM-dMranl; 
T. 944). Amoghavajra on that occasion recommended that the emperor pay 
official cult to Maria (Weinstein 1987. 77 - 78 ). 

In the Buddhist and Taoist canons. Doumu is generally venerated for grant¬ 
ing prosperity* and chasing away illnesses through her dhdrani. Contused with 
all sorts of mother deities, she is invoked to secure painless childbirth, protect 
children, and overcome sterility In Taoism specifically she plays this role as 
the mother of the stars of the Northern Dipper (Doumu daiheng yuanjun beri¬ 
ming yamhengxinjing i Ml A. ‘V’ ft if 4 * V: i»I CT 621, lb). As the wife 

of a local king by the name of Zhou Yu ... she was called Lady of Purple 
Radiance (Ziguang furen t h K) and gave birth to nine sons. The first 
two of diem are the Great Emperor Celestial Sovereign (Tianhuang dadi K 

fcvfi) and the Great Emperor of Purple Tenuity (Ziwei dadi %V|tt AcYfi). 
who are the gods of the Southern and die Northern Dipper; the former is in 
charge of fixing the date of birth of human beings, and the latter their date 
of death. The other sons are the seven stars of the Northern Dipper (Beidou 
bemheng zhcnjmg It |- 1 • . CT 4 % 29. 2a-b; Bcnmmg yariiJirng xutjtng. 

CT 621. 2b). 

The stellar features of Doumu arc associated with Marki since she is the 
star that precedes the sunrise. In Tibet and Nepal. Marici is idenufied with 
Vajravarahl. represented by the head of a sow’ This iconography may be related 
to carty Indian representations of this deity of dawn whose chariot w r as drawn 
by seven animals similar to bears or boars. This was probably the source of a 
legend according to which these seven animals were the stars of the constel¬ 
lation of the Small Dipper, whose eighth star is Marici-Varahi (Fr 6 cteric 1992. 
226). 

Doumu. under the name of Marishiten I? f-J i. K . was also introduced in 
Japan with the Shingon i'l, and Tendai ^ doctrines. She is represented 
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there in different ways and was especially venerated in the Middle Ages by 
warriors, as she was believed to protect and make invisible those who bore 
her effigy or invoked her name (Hall 1990). In Tibet. Maria (Od-zer Can- 
ma) is frequently associated with the Green Tara (dc Mallmann 1975.263). In 
China, she is often represented with the eighteen arms of Cundi (Zhunti ‘ V 
!) and shares CupdTs mudra; as a form of Avalokitcsvara (Guanyin , 7 ), 
she is especially related to human beings and her origins as a controller of 
demonic forces appear to be forgotten. Traces of her andent features, however, 
arc found in a # Shenxiao ritual in which she is closely associated with Jiudan 
Lazu i, ♦» (Ii* fll. the Thunder Ancestor of the Nine Heavens, supreme ruler 
of the Thunder (*Daofa huiyuan,). 83; Xumruin Dt>umn zoug&o xiumfcc K 
i 9 ft§£f 4 .CTM 52 ). 
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Du Daojian 

1237-131H; 21: Chuyi \!< < . hao: Nangu zi ir \i f~ 
(Mastcr of the Southern Valley) 


Du Daojian, who came from Dangtu VS '? (Anhui), formally belonged to 
the ‘Xuanjiao institution created by the Mongol rulers in southern China. 
At the age of fourteen, having received revelations, he moved to Mount Mao 
(•Maoshan. Jiangsu) and became a Taoist at the Shengxuan guan W & Iffi (Abbey 
of the Ascension to the Mystery). In 1274, when the Mongols were planning 
to invade southern China. Du travelled to Beijing to plead with Khubilai khan 
(Shtzu. r. 1260-1294) on behalf of the southern populations. This undertaking 
turned out to be a success, and Du became an official representative of the 
Yuan regime in the south. Starting a tradition of indigenous political involve¬ 
ment in Mongol rule, he appealed to southern officials and scholars to display 
a yielding atdtudc for their own sake. 

During Yuan Renzong's (r. 1312-20) reign. Du administered the Zongyang 
gong i (Palace of Ancestral Yang) in Wulin .*V >*. (Zhejiang), a cultural 
center that played an important role in the intellectual life of southern China, 
and supervised the restoration of the Laojun tai (Lord LaosTcrTace) 
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on Mount Jichou (Jichou shan ill. Zhejiang). A stele by the famous 
painter and calligrapher Zhao Mengfu Ifj Jfi i:! (1254-1*22). who was 00c of 
Du's friends, also attributes to Du the founding of the Yuamong guan ; l ii!j 
ftV. (Abbey of Primordial Pervasiveness) in Huzhou : Sj )f| (Zhejiang), and a 
collection of literary materials said to amount to ten thousand scrolls. 

TTirce texts in the Taoist Canon bear witness to Du Daojians cxegctical 
and editorial work. The first is the Daodcxuanjingyuanzhx jQ rt Z 5 T , H i i* (The 
Onginal Purport of die Mysterious Senpture of the Dao and Its Virtue, CT 
702) in four juan. a commentary to the Daedcjxng in which Du brings together 
the teachings of this senpture and those of the * Yijitig . The second is the 
Xuanjing yuanzhtfdhux if! JjfUW (Clarificabon of the Original Purport 
of the Mysterious Scripture; CT 703) in twojmxit, containing a supplementary 
exegesis of the Daotte jing based on *Shao Yongs work. The third text is the 
Tongxuixrt zhatjtng zuiinyt dl £ ft ?? 3 l c, (Successive Interprctaaons of the 
Authentic Scripture of Pervading Mystery; CT 748) in twelve juan. This new 
version of the senpture, ascribed to Laozi's putative disciple Wenzi £ f* t 
was so entided after the complete copy that Du was said to have found at the 
Tongxuan guan (0 Z W (Abbey of Pervading Mystery) on Mount Jichou. This 
work established Du as the main heir of the •Wenzi’s literary tradition and 
came to be considered generally as the best available version of that text. 

Poetry ascribed to Du appears in the threc-jmxn collection entided Gu 
LeiigUiin zxynn yanqmgft fi IT SP. li tVj IS ® (Anthology from the Continued 
Celebration [of the Appearance] of the Purple Clouds at the Tiered Abbey of 
Antiquity, CT 957 , Boltz J. M. 1987a. 126). compiled by Zhu Xiangxian % % 
■: (fl. 1279-1*08). Du was also asked to write occasional essays. One of them 
is a postscript to the Gu Leuguan ztyun yanqingjt (j.ia-^a) written to sanction 
the preeminence of the *Louguan (Tiered Abbey) over the # Qingyang gong 
(Palace of the Black Ram), two establishments founded to honor Laozi's 
legendary disciple *Yin Xi. Another example is a preface dated 1306 to the 
* Zheng he fx (Anthology of Central Harmony), a collection of *Li Daochun s 
teachings edited by Cai Zhiyi <fi. 1288-1306). 
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Du Guangting 


zi • Binshcng : V ; hao: Guangchcng xianshcng 
vi \/i *t 'I*. (Elder of Wide Achievement) 


Life. Little is known of Du Guangting s background. He appears to have been 
a native of Chuzhou 1 1 (Zhejiang), but his family may also have established 
a residence in a district close to Chang'an. No information has survived on his 
family, but his father must have held some important office in the government 
since Du studied at the Directorate of the Sons of State (Guozi jian W f &). 
the agency in charge of schools in the capitals that admitted only the sons of 
ranking bureaucrats. He was apparently a diligent student who devoted four 
out of five days to the study of the classics, histories and philosophers as well 
as to mastering the rhetorical forms of official documents. In short he received 
a typically Confucian education whose purpose was to prepare a student for 
the civil service examinations and eventually a government position. 

Unfortunately, he failed the examinations about 870. So he repaired to 
Mount Tiantai (*Tiantai shan, Zhejiang) where he became the disciple of 
a Taoist master. He spent the next five years or so learning Taoism. In 875, 
on the advice of a chief minister, Tang Xizong (r. 873-88) summoned Du to 
Chang'an where he conferred a purple robe—one of the highest honorary 
distinctions bestowed on the clergy—-on the priest and appointed him to the 
office of Drafter of Compositions at Imperial Command (wenzlnirtg yinzht £ 
• i V ) His responsibilities in that post included writing documents for the 
emperor, but he also served as a kind of court chaplain and performed Taoist 
rituals on the behalf of the throne and state. His secular education served him 
well at court. The first three )uan of his collected works—the Guiirtgchcrtg ft 
I Si hZ 1 1 (Anthology of Wide Achievement; CT 616, seventeen juan. originally 
100)—contain his addresses to the throne on a host of matters, addresses that 
other oniinary officials were also submitting. In addition, he apparently also 
served as Grand Academician fda xucsfa »; | ) at the Institute for the Ven¬ 

eration of the Mystery (Chongxuan guan ‘J; & fr ). an official Taoist school 
in the # Taiqing gong—the temple for the dynasty's veneration of Laozi as 
its ancestor—just south of the palace. In B81 Du accompanied the court on 
its journey to Chengdu when it fled Chang'an as the rebel Huang Chao ft 
ft approached. In 885 he returned with the emperor to the capital where he 
found widespread destruction of churches and libraries. 
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Du Guangting stayed with the imperial court when it tied the capital again 
the following year, but departed for Sichuan in 8B7 and remained there for 
the rest of his life. For the next twenty-eight years he traveled throughout 
the province searching for books and writings. After the fall of the Tang a 
new dynasty, the Shu, seized control of the province. In 9*3 its emperor ap¬ 
pointed Du to posts as Grand Master of Remonstrance (jiiifiyi » 1 a/u 'tkiA >: 
k) and Grand Preceptor of the Heir Apparent (tain taishi A f A lift). In 917 
the throne installed him a Vice Director of the Ministry of Households (fiufm 
shilang P ilf V!l|>). In 923 the court chose him to be Grand Academician of 
a literary institute. Du s official career came to an end when the Later Tang 
conquered Shu in 925. He died in 933 after declaring to his disciples that he 
had had an audience with the supreme deity of Heaven who appointed him 
administrator of the underworld beneath a mountain range in Sichuan. 

Wbrkr. Du Guangting was the single most prolific wTitcr and compiler of 
Taoist texts before the year 1000. The largest portion of his w’ritings consisted 
of liturgies for Taoist ‘zhiii (Retreats). He composed one for the conferral of 
a talisman at oniinations for transmitting the DaoJc jing (CT 808). one for a 
Celestial Master ntc (CT 796), four for rituals connected with the * Dongyuan 
shcnzkou jing (CT 525 to CT 527. and CT 805), one for a zhai involving the 
•Sdninumg wen (CT 804). and six for *Lingbao audiences (CT 519 to CT 521. and 
CT 4B3. 488. and 507). The largest of them, in fifty-eight )uan . is the HiuJMglu 
zhaxyt ft J? :fr li\ (Liturgies for the Yellow Register Retreat; CT 507) that Du 
worked on for years and completed in 901. After presenting a basic three-day 
liturgy for executing the zhai at morning, noon, and night, Du supplies variant 
forms of the ritual for performance on the birth of an heir to the throne; to 
dispel calamities for the state, officials, and commoners; to save souls in hell; 
and to cure the ill among other things. He also provides protocols for Casting 
Dragon Tablets Cron longjtan). chanting scriptures, and the installation of the 
Authentic Scripts (zfienwm f{ t ) on altars. 

Du Guangting also devoted attention to Taoist scriptures. Aside from 
his collected works and the Huanglu zhatyi. the longest text—in fifty juan 
(originally thirty Jtuut )—that he compiled was the Daode zhenpng guangsheng 
yi iQ {* 1*1 S? lift ft (Extended Interpretation of the Emperors Exegesis of 
the Authentic Scripture of the Dao and Its Virtue; CT 725, Bolt 2 J. M. 1987a, 
131-36). completed in 901. As the tide indicates this is copious commentary 
on an annotation (CT 677) and commentary (CT 678) that Tang Xuanzong (r. 
712-56) purportedly wrote and promulgated as the official versions of the Daode 
jing. Dus preface lists sixty cxcgctical works on the Diode png dating from the 
Han to the end of the Tang, but cites few of them in his commentary. The 
first five }uan of the work contain a brief biography of Xuanzong (allegedly 
a descendant of Laozi in the thirty-seventh generation), an account of Laozi 
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deified as a cosmogonic deity and preceptor to the ancient sage-kings, notes 
to an abbreviated version of Xuanzong's preface to CT 678. and a history of 
the titles that the Tang dynasty conferred on Laozi. The second scripture 
that Du took an interest in was the Dvngyiuin shcn 2 hou )ing (Scripture of the 
Divine Spells of the Cavernous Abyss; CT 335) completed sometime after 923 
since Du's signature lists all the titles that emperors had bestowed on him up 
to that date. The first ten fuan of the text were written between 520 and 579 
and the remaining ten apparently during the Tang dynast)’. It is not at all dear 
what role Du played in editing the work. On the one hand he may have only 
contributed the preface that recounts the legend of its purported compiler 
Wang Zuan and nothing more. On the other he may have added or 
composed the final /min of the scripture. 

Du Guangting also wrote woiks on history, geography, and hagiographies. 
The intent of his *L\dai chongiiuo f\ (Rcconis of the Veneration of the Dao over 
Successive Generations: CT 593) was to provide the Tang dynasty after the 
rebellion of Huang Chao with assurance that it still enjoyed divine protection 
and would survive the troubled times of the late ninth century Du also com¬ 
piled secular works on administrative geography and reign eras. His Ttantan 
Wangxvu Mhan jJtengjiji K .71 I ’ ill u .‘ < ‘ ft \ (Rcconis of TVaccs of the Saints on 
Mount Wangwu, the Celestial Altar, CT 969. one jiun) begins with an account 
of the mythology concerning an altar on this mountain north of Luoyang 
where the legendary emperor # Huangdi received the nine tripods (finding q. 
•' >—symbols of the nine ancient provinces of China and tokens of imperial 
unity—from the Queen Mother of the West (*Xiwang mu), a popular deity 
in the Han dynasty (sec # Wangwu shan). It then continues with a description 
of various geographical features, abbeys and historical events that occurred 
there during the Tang. The Dongtxan fud\ yuedu mingshdnji ii«l K t it i(! i l\ fV 
| in! (Records of Grotto-Heavens. Blissful Lands. Peaks, Rivers, and Famous 
Mountains; CT 599 . one j lain; see Qing Xitai 1994.2; 206-8) is a description of 
various sites holy to Taoists. Some of them are celestial or located far off in 
the oceans. Most are places on earth—quiet huts and parishes—or beneath 
holy mountains—the Blissful Lands and Grotto-Heavens where Taoists who 
attained immortality took positions in the spiritual bureaucracy after passing 
from the world of the living (see •dimgruin and fudt). Du gives the precise 
locations of the latter. His discussion of Celestial Master parishes ( # zJti) is 
particularly important because it show’s that registrauon as a Taoist was 
based on date of birth and not residence in the parish His largest collection 
of hagiographies w’as the XumzJnuin sJuyi fill (!•( fit jfl (Uncollected Biographies 
of Immortals) in forty juan. It originally contained accounts of 420 lives. As 
the title indicates, the text treated individuals that earlier compilations had 
overlooked. The XunzJuuin sUyi has not survived, but Yan Yiping(i 974 , vol. 1) 
has assembled passages from it—about a quarter of the original entries—cited 
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in other texts. Du’s *Yongchcng fixian lu (Records of the Immortals Gathered 
in the Walled City; CT 783, and YJQQ114-16. six Juan, originally ten) contains 
hagiographies of women only (Yongchcng W\Mi was the residence of the 
Queen Mother of the West on Mount * Kunlun). The extant version contains 
accounts of thirty-five figures ranging from the mother of Laozi. the Queen 
Mother of the West and her divine daughters, to tavern owners. 

Lastly. Du Guangting assembled several collections of accounts on miracles 
and other supernatural phenomena. The largest of diem was the ‘Daajtao 
lingyan ji (Records of the Numinous Efficacy of the Taoist Teaching) that 
consists of material relevant only to Taoism. His Shcnxwng«jnyu zhuan ^ lili 
'$ : i(Biographies of Those who Encountered Immortals; CT 592. five 
juan, originally ten), completed after 904. consists of episodes in the lives of 
people from all walks of life who meet extraordinary figures in abbeys, on the 
road, in the mountains, and elsewhere. TTicy arc not all immortals: some arc 
old men or women, priests, hermits, and the like. When encountered, those 
exceptional individuals transmit texts, interpretations of arcane scriptures, 
the secrets of immortality, and prophecies among other things. Du’s Luyijt 
ir- *£ iid (Records of the Extraordinary; CT 591, eight juiirt. originally ten), 
completed between 921 and 925. is a collection of lore concerning immortals, 
extraonlinary men, the loyal, the filial, responses from the gods, remarkable 
dreams, demons and spirits, dragons, animals (tigers, tortoises, snakes, and 
fish), grottoes, waters (rivers, springs, pools, etc.) rocks, and tombs. Much of 
the material is irrelevant to Taoism. 

Charles D. BENN 

L_L Barrett 1996, 94 - 98 ; Bell 1987c; BoltzJ. M. 19872.129-31; Matsumoto Km chi 
1983, 216-18; Qing Xitai 1988-95. 2: 421-77; Schafer and Yee 1986; Sunayama 
Minoru 1990. 416-43; Vcrcllcn 1989 

% Daojuxo hngyan fi\ Daomen kefan da quanfi', Lxdai chongdaoji ; Yongchcngjixian 
1m; taoism and the state 


dujiang 

chief cantor 


Among 4 Zhcngyi Taoists in modern Taiwan, rituals arc performed by a 
group basically consisting of five people: the high priest (gaogong ,.V| i>j; see 
•ifiwzJuing), the chief cantor, the assistant cantor (Jujiang !r J ) JS), the leader of 
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the troupe (ytnban «J| Hr ), and the keeper of the incense (sfiixuntg f V §)• The 
chief cantor, who is an older and experienced priest, stands to the left of the 
high priest and assists him. fulfilling the important function of coordinating 
the entire ritual. The assistant cantor stands to the right of the high priest and 
is in charge of written documents. The leader of the troupe stands to the left 
of die chief cantor and leads the others when circumambulating the altar (tan 
The keeper of the incense stands to the right of the assistant cantor and 
is in charge of incense and candles. The priests* roles appear to denve from 
the "six offices" (lluzhi K?) of the Six Dynasties *Lingbao 9 zhai (Retreat) as 
described in the Ltnghao zhatfu wet yi zhujing yaojue y IV :fy «£ «t !fi .‘tf!: ' ffi 
(Essential Instructions on the Scriptures on the Dignified Liturgies for Lingbao 
Retreats; CT$ja) and in the Yaoxxu kcyijicUl duo I ?* i: - IS • t/i' (Excerpts 
from the Essential Liturgies and Observances; CT 463). 

From eariy times, the chief cantor was confused with the dMgong 3; l/j (in¬ 
spector of merit), who was originally responsible for the administration of the 
twenty-four pan&hcs (*dtJ) of the Way of the Celestial Masters (*Tianshi dao). 
In the first and second centuries ce. duftang denoted the person responsible for 
supervising teaching in Confuaan schools. In Buddhism, the instructor charged 
with reciting the surras was called *fashi ji; (!r (master of the dharma). and the 
instructor charged with explaining the surras was called dujtang. According 
to 7. B of the ‘Hongmingjt (Collection Spreading the Light of Buddhism; T. 
2102), Taoism modeled the role of the dujtang on the corresponding function 
in Buddhism. Later the duties changed, and the Taoist chief cantor became 
what we see today in Taiwan. 

ASANO Harufi 

L J Fukui Fumimasa 1973; Ofuchi Ninji 19B3, 200-202; Schipper 1975c. * 5 ; 
Schippcr 1977b 

* jiao 


duiruii and renmai 

•i« • 

Control Channel and Function Channel 


1. Medidne 


In traditional Chinese medidne, the diumn and muttiti arc conduits that run 
along the spine and ventral axis, respectively (see fig. ji). At present, the evidence 
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Fi& p. Control Channel rJunun. felt) and Function Channel (muui. ngfat). The aiteruks (•> 
show the locations of the Kfihui point on the Control Channel and the hutyn point on the 

Puncooo ChanneL 


for a precursor of the liuimn is earlier than that for the renmat: it appears as a 
red line along the spine on a black lacquer figurine of the second century bce. 
excavated in 1993 from Mianyang SfiW (Sichuan; see He and Lo 1996)- Both 
arc mentioned at various points in the *Huangdi netjing, but not as a pair. For 
instance, in Suwai A |U) 1 (Plain Questions; see Hiuingdt ndjing), the renmai is 
held to be responsible for female fertility'; it is said to be 'connected' (tong nfl > 
at fourteen years of age. and considered to be depleted at forty-nine years. 
The dumat is mentioned for instance, in Lingshu Vy Vi 10 (Numinous Pivot; see 
Huangdi nnjtng) as the conduit that forms an "assembly" (hui fa) with die last 
of twelve conduits in the body, the liver conduit (see •jirtgfuo). Over time, dumai 
and renmai eventually came to be classified among the "eight extraordinary 
channels" (qtfing bamat AIK) which, generally speaking, are important 
for regulating the overall flow of *qtxuc ('breath and Wood"). 

There arc several acupuncture and moxibustion loci along these two con¬ 
duits that arc said to have therapeutic functions. Among them are the baihui 
ft W (Gathering of the Hundred (Yang channels]) in the dumat. on the highest 
point of the head, which is needled for treating epilepsy, apoplexy, and mental 
conditions, and the renzhong VI* (Center of Man), situated in the groove 
beneath the nose: in the ease of a coma, pressing this locus is supposed to 
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bring the patient back to consciousness. The loci in the lower region of the 
renmat . such as the zhang/t * | 1 (Middle Pole), the guanyuan |ft jt (Origin 
of the Pass), and the qihai % (ifi) (Ocean of Pneuma). arc frequently used for 
treating gynecological disorders. 

Elisabeth HSU 

L_i Porkert 1974, 273-82; Qiu Maoliang 1985.117-32 
& jingluo 


a. Nddan 

TTic Jumill and renmat channels gained importance in 0 net Jan only from the 
beginning of the Song period. The dumai is Yang, and the renmai is Yin. To 
restore the uniry of Yin and Yang, the channels should be joined so that the 
energy may circulate through the body. The Lesser Celestial Circuit (xiiw 
z/urutian r |vU| K; see 0 zhouttan) is used to allow Water or essence (*;ing) rise 
through the dumai. and Fire or energy to descend through the renmai. 
TTiis process is guided by the mind in concentrated silence and culminates 
in the generation of the elixir or the immortal embryo ( ‘shengtai ). The wo 
channels also play an important role in sexual techniques ('fangzhong sky) 
practiced to preserve the essence and transform it into energy. 

In rindjii, the Jumat is also called Yellow River (huanghe i{ *jnj) or the Rivulet 
(caad « ). Three "passes" ( 0 sanguan) arc situated on the renmai: the wnlil 
PM (Caudal Funnel) at the level of the coccyx, the double jiaji 'k {f (Spinal 
Handle) at the level of the fourth dorsal vertebra, and the yuzhen } rV (Jade 
Pillow) at the back of the head. Similar to the three Cinnabar Fields (*danhan), 
the Three Passes arc centers of transformation and correspond to the three 
stages of the (teuton process: essence is transformed into energy in the lower 
pass, energy into spirit (*sfccn) in the middle pass, and spirit into to emptiness 
(xu L ll ) in the upper pass. 

Martina DARGA 

LJ Despeux 1979.34-44; Despeux 1994 - 38-39.80,16B; Lu K uan Yil 1970. ^-16. 
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Dunhuang manuscripts 


The Dunhuang Jt tf. manusenpts arc a major source for the study of Chinese 
and Central Asian history and religion during the first millennium. Sealed not 
long after 1000 ce in a chamber adjoining one of the Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas (Qianfo dong , 1 ]) at the border of the Gobi desert, the manu¬ 
scripts were discovered at the beginning of the twentieth century by Western 
explorers, notably Sir Aurcl Stein and Paul Pclliot. They* arc now preserved in 
various collections of European and Asian libraries, including the Stein col¬ 
lection of the British Library (Giles L. 1957) and the Pclliot collection of the 
Biblioclfequc Nadonalc dc France (Gernct ct al. 1970-)- 

Thc Taoist manuscripts from Dunhuang do not form a homogeneous 
scriptural corpus. Given the predominantly Buddhist environment of the 
Dunhuang region, they were, in most cases, discarded documents: moreover, 
many of them did not originate in Dunhuang itself but were brought there 
from different locations. Thus they constitute a relatively small proportion of 
the huge mass of about 30.000 documents in these collections. 

The few hundred Taoist manuscripts from Dunhuang arc nevertheless 
invaluable for the historian of Chinese religions. First, they arc the mam col¬ 
lection of authentically ancient Taoist writings, originating before the eighth 
century when the Chinese district of Dunhuang was invaded by the Tibetans. 
They arc. therefore, of incomparable value for the dating and exegesis of 
Taoist scriptures. In addition, some Taoist manuscripts contain materials not 
extant elsewhere, without which crucial aspects of medieval Taoism would 
remain largely unknown. 

Dunhuang Taoist studies have borne fruit in many fields: there arc few’ 
major Taoist philosophical works, and not a single medieval scriptural Taoist 
tradition, that arc not represented among the Dunhuang documents. Two 
Japanese works arc, to date, the major reference books on these texts: Ofuihi 
Ninji’s monumental 7 >nk «5 dokyo (Taoist Scriptures from Dunhuang; 1978-79) 
with its photographic reproductions of all the manuscripts indexed there; 
and the collection of essays entitled Tonko to Chugofcu Di>kyi> (Dunhuang and 
Chinese Taoism; Kanaoka Shoko. Ikeda On. and Fukui Fumimasa 1983), which 
also provides an extensive bibliography on the subject. The few examples that 
follow illustrate some of the main findings of Dunhuang Taoist studies in 
recent decades. 


Major Taotst sources from Dunhuang. Our knowledge of Taoism during the 
first centuries of the Common Era has significantly improved owing to the 
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discover)* of several unique manuscripts from Dunhuang. One of them is 
the 'Laazt Xiang'erzhu , ' r®. f?! «. the sole extant copy of the *Tianshi dao 
commentary to the Daixlcpng (S. 6825; ccL Rao Zongyi 1956; trans. Bokenkamp 
1997 .29-148)- The manuscript itself dates from the late fifth or the cariy sixth 
century, and although it is fragmentary—containing only the text and com¬ 
mentary for chapters 3 to 37—it has considerable value for the study of the 
history of Taoism. The commentary, written between the end of the second 
and beginning of the third centuries, is the eariicst Taoist interpretation of 
the Daodejing, as well as one of the earliest sources on the *Tianshi dao mow- 
ment, providing unique information about its beliefs and practices. 

Another unique Dunhuang manuscript that offers exceptional insights 
into the formation of Taoist religion is S. 2295, containing the *Ia&z\ btanhua 
jing (Scripture of the Transformations of Laozi). This work is of primary 
importance for the light it sheds on the history of Laozi s divinization (Seidel 
1969). 

Tlic study of another prestigious early Taoist scripture, the •Taipmg )tng 
(Scripture of Great Peace), also gained new impetus with the discovery of the 
manuscript S. 4226. which contains the complete table of contents of its 170 
chapters (Yoshioka Yoshitoyo 1970b). 

Taoist studies have also progressed thanks to the preservation of the famous 
manuscripts P. 2256 and P. 2861. two Taoist bibliographies compiled in the 
Tang dynasty on the basis of the 'Ltngbao ftngmu , an inventory of twenty- 
seven *Lingbao scriptures made by *Lu Xiujing (406-77). The identification 
and reconstruction of the ancient Langbao corpus made by Ofuchi (1974) in his 
investigation of these manuscripts was a turning point in the history of Taoist 
research. Lingbao was one of the three main schools of medieval southern 
Taoism, the one that was most influenced by Buddhism, and the first to at¬ 
tempt the unification and codification of Taoist liturgy. 

Use history of the formation of Taoist liturgy is another area indebted to 
Dunhuang studies. Based on a series of eighth-century manuscripts, Kristofer 
Schippcr (1985c) has defined the overall liturgical system of Taoist ordination 
ranks in Tang times, advancing our knowledge of the composition of the 
Taoist Canon and its various sections (see ‘daozang and subsidiary com¬ 
pilations). 

Dunhuang studies have also contributed much to research on medieval 
Buddho-Taoism. The manusenpt S. 2081 of the •Huahujtng (Scripture of the 
Conversion of Barbarians), studied by Anna Seidel (1984). is an eminent cx- 
trjcanonical example of early religious syncretism, as well as an exceptional 
document of medieval apocalyptic eschatology. 

An additional major Taoist find from Dunhuang was the discovery of about 
eighty partial manuscripts of the * Ben fi jing (Scripture of the Original Bound). 
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Since the eleventh century, this seventh-century philosophical scripture had 
been known only in a short one-chapter version. The numerous handwritten 
versions in the Dunhuang collections rcconl the text almost in its entirety and 
attest to its popularity during the Sui and Tang periods (Wu Chi-yu i960). 

Finally, some Dunhuang Taoist manuscripts have provided significant insights 
into imperial sponsorship for the compilation of the Taoist Canon and into 
the court's relation to Taoism. A singular example of imperial recognition of 
a Taoist tradition is the fifth-century 'Dongyuan shenzhou/ing (Scripture of the 
Divine Spells of the Cavernous Abyss), a copy of which was made in the year 
66 4 for the sake of the crown prince as attested by two colophons found in 
two manuscripts of the Pclliot collection (P. $23$ and P. 2444: Mollier 1990). 

Numerous other examples could be given that demonstrate the invaluable 
contribution of Dunhuang studies to research on the history of Taoism. Much 
remains to be done, however, both in the investigation of this considerable mass 
of material, and especially in the study of still-unpublished documents. 

Christine MOLLIER 

(1. Chen Guofu 1963.204-28. Daojia wenfuu yun/iu 1998; Gernct ct al. 1970-; 
Giles L. 1957; Kanaoka Shoko. Ikeda On. and Fukui Fumimasa 1983; Kanaoka 
Shoko 1983; Li Defan 1999; Ofuchi Ninji 1978-79; Ofuchi Ninji and Ishii Masako 
1988. 285-301 (list of titles in Ofuchi Ninji 1978-79. vol. 2); Shao Wenshi 1996; 
Yoshioka Yoshitoyo 1967 
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Scripture on Salvation 

The Durcnjtng (ful title: Lsngh10 wuliang duren shangptn mulling £ VJ Jh • : 1.8 ^ 
.; 11: VV or Wbruirous Scripture of the Upper Chapters of the Numinous Treasure 
on Limitless Sdlwtton) is the first scripture in the Ming Taoist Canon (CT 1). 
The first chapter of this w*ork formed part of the original *Lingbao scriptures, 
codified in the fifth century, while the remaining sixty chapters represent an 
expansion composed by *Shcnxiao Taoists early in the twelfth century. 

As part of the original Lmgbao corpus of the early fifth century, the Duren 
jing represents a Chinese response to Buddhist sotcriology, particularly the idea 
of the bodhisattva. who vows to effect the salvation of all beings within his 
realm. As shown by its title, the Duren/ing is concerned with du l*j; ("to feny 
across"), a verb which in Taoist texts refers both to the initiation of disciples 


dup.cn jing 


and to saving those suffering in the world or in the hells. The scripture is re¬ 
lated by the Most High Lord of the Dao (Taishang daojun h . ■ U ([), who 
recounts his own ordination and receipt of the scripture from the supreme 
deity of Lingbao. the Celcsual Worthy of Original Commencement (Yuanshi 
tianzun ;£ 4 ft K ; see *&in<jing) in a previous world-age. Through mindful 
recitation of the text, preceded by a simple meditation procedure, adepts arc 
invited to participate in the ordination and salvation of the Most High Lord 
both 10 ensure their own salvation and that of their ancestors, on whose behalf 
they also recite. 

The scripture describes in poetic language the miraculous effects of the 
Celestial Worthy's ten recitations of the scripture which radiated throughout 
the Thirty-two Heavens (•sdnshi 'er rum); the origins of the Lingbao scriptures 
in the ethers of previous Jed/pa-cydcs (*jic); and the various gods resident 
within the body and in the macrocosm who participate in the salvation of 
the individual Among the gods of the macrocosm arc the Demon kings of 
the Three Realms (sanjic mduung 7 J. .*!£ 1 . adapted from the Buddhist lord 
of the thind realm, the tempter Mara) who test aspirants for transcendence 
as they ascend but allow to pass those who can properly recite the text. 

The salvitic power of the text resides in the fact that it contains “the inner 
names of the [celestial) emperors and the sounds of the secret rhymes of all 
the heavens, as well as of the taboo-names of the demon kings and the secret 
names of the mynad spirits." The names of the gods and demon kings parallel 
Chinese transcriptions of Buddhist names and terms. The “secret rhymes." 
also known as the "secret language of the Great Brahma" <* da fan ytnyu). said 
to be the languages of the Thirty-two Heavens, arc similarly constructed. 
The words of this language prove to be powerful talismans that, through 
demonstrating the practitioner's knowledge of the unseen realms, arc able to 
rescue ancestors from the hells, avert disaster, protect the realm, and ensure 
the deliverance of the practitioner. 

Foremost among the days prescribed for recitation of the Scripture on Sal - 
vatton arc the days of the Three Primes (‘sartyudn) associated with the Three 
Offices (•jdnguiin, of Heaven, Earth, and Water). These arc the fifteenth day of 
the first, seventh, and tenth lunar months, days when the assemblies of gods 
in the Three Offices meet to assess the life and death records of all humans, 
the living and the dead. Similar assemblies of the high deities to inspect one s 
personal reconis occur on other days when the scripture should be recited—the 
eight nodal days of the year (bajie i\ , namely, equinoxes, solstices, and the 
first day of each season) and the days of one's "natal destiny" (‘benming). 

The earliest surviving commentary on the Du ren jing is that of Yan Dong ( 
i*., composed ca. 485- It is now to be found in the Duren shangpin midofwgsizhu 

V. him i ,l l i 1 (Four Commentaries to the Wondrous Scripture of the 
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Upper Chapters on Salvation; CT 87). compiled by *Chcn Jingyuan (?-i 094 )« 
In addition to Yan's commentary, this work includes portions of commentar¬ 
ies by ‘Cheng Xuanying(fl. 631-50). Xuc Youqi 6 'i h ; IV (fl. 740-54; Qing Xitai 
1994*1: 280-81), and Li Shaowei ' ')/ffi (fl. 625?). All of these commentaries 
draw on the earliest “commentary" on the Duren png. the explanations of 
the deity August One of Heavenly Perfection (Tianzhen huangren K fl ‘l* 
V) found in the Lingbao scripture Zhutian neiyin ziran yuzi J{ K I 4 *] 1 

(The Self-Generating Jade Graphs and Inner Sounds of All the Heavens; 
CT 97). While Yan's commentary was likely composed for fellow Taoists. the 
Tang-penod commentaries were prompted by the adoption of the Duren jtng 
as topic for the officially-sanctioned ordination examinations. The fact that 
terminology from the "secret language" regularly found its way into secular 
poetry provides further evidence of the popularity of the scripture during the 
Tang period. 

During the Song, a sixty-one chapter version of the Duren jing was pre¬ 
sented by ‘Lin Lingsu to the Taoist emperor Huizong (r. 1100-1125) as part 
of the Shenxiao corpus. But the new. expanded version of the scripture did 
not eclipse the ritual use of the original Duren png. which is still today widely 
recited in Taoist ritual. 

Stephen R. BOKENKAMP 

LJ Bokenkamp 1983.461-65; Bokenkamp 1997. 373 - 4 # (trans); Bohz J. M. 1987a, 
206-11; Chen Guofu 1963. 71-72; Kamitsuka Yoshiko 1996, 44-50; Kamitsuka 
Yoshiko 1999, 228-34, 398-404; Litdc 2000b. 246-47; Ofuchi Ninji 1978 - 79 * E 
52-59 (crit. notes on the Dunhuang ms.) and 2:64-70 (reprod, of the Dunhuang 
ms.); Strickmann 1978b; Sunayama Minoru 1984 

% Lingbao 


Emci shan 


E 


•'$. /fi (or: iU ) 

Mount Emci (Sichuan) 


Mount Emci, located to the southwest of Chengdu in Sichuan, is commonly 
understood as important in Buddhism due to its classification as one of the 
Four Famous Mountains (sida mingshan 4 X ill) and its connccuons with the 
bodhisattva Samantabhadra (Puxian Vi ). Yet this mountain also has a long 
Taoist history. Besides being mentioned in j. 4 of the *&u>pu z\ as a site where 
the medicines of the transcendents could be attained, it was also one of the 
twenty-four panshes (*zfd) of the early Way of the Celestial Masters (*Tianshi 
dao). and was imagined to be connected to the Grotto-Heaven (*dt>ngrum) on 
Mount Mao (‘Maoshan. Jiangsu) via a subterranean conduit. 

Several doctrinal and textual traditions arc associated with this mountain. 
According to the monograph on Buddhism and Taoism ("Shi Lao zhi" Rt Y : . 
,£:) in the Wcisfiu (History’ of the Wei; trans. Ware 1933.219). Laozi transmitted 
the Dao to the Yellow’ Emperor (*Huangdi) at Mount Emci. Around 300 ce. 
Bo He Yi ; was able to interpret the graphs of the *Sanhuang wen (Script of 
the Three Sovereigns) after three years of staring at a rock within a cave of 
this mountain. Mount Emci also figures prominently as a site where *Lingbao 
scriptures were transmitted Later, during the Qing dynasty. *D Xiyue (1806-56), 
the alleged founder of the Western Branch (Xipai ;’*! i\\) of • ncuLin . met the 
immortals *Lu Dongbin and *Zhang Sanfeng on this mountain. 

James ROBSON 

L_> Nara Yukihiro 1998. 318-19; Shi Mingfci 1993 

TAOIST SACRED SITES 


Ershisi sheng fit 

— + 

Charts of the Twenty-Four Litc[-Givcrs) 


TTic Twenty-four Life-gtvers air the luminous spirits of the body, commonly 
referred to as the Eight Effulgences of the Three Primal Registers (sanvuun 
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bajing « l x ) or of the Three Regions (*inl»u baling ; I /K 1 ;?; see ^bajing). 
TalLsmanic charts designed to allow the practitioner to see and control these 
spirits existed as early as the third century, as attested in *Gc Hong's list of 
the scriptures possessed by his master 'Zheng Yin. 

Tlie surviving scripture of this name is the Dongxuan lingbao crshisi sheng 
tu png iV»j £ \i PM |W 3? (Scripture of the Charts of the TWenty-Four 
Lifef-Givers] of Lingbao. Cavern of Mystery Section; CT 1407). In this text, 
fourth-century 'Shangqing revisions of ancient practices concerning the 
twenty-four charts have been further modified to accord with the cosmic and 
sotcriological views of the 'Lingbao scriptures. The scripture relates the genesis 
of the twenty-four spirits and their charts in the earliest kdl/m-pcriods Cjic) 
and then goes on to tell how *Li Hong. Saint of the Latter Age. was provided 
with the text. Li Hong’s ability to control and exteriorize his twenty-four 
bodily spirits as human envoys who would save the elect from the cataclysms 
attending the end of the world-age had. prior to the composition of this text, 
already featured in a Shangqing text, the 'Lingshu ztwen. Versions of the charts 
possessed by other Shangqing deities arc also said here to have originated in 
this Lingbao scripture. The charts themselves arc named according to earlier 
Taoist charts said by Gc Hong to have been in the possession of Zheng Yin. 

In addition to talismanic charts and chants associated with the twenty-four 
spirits, the text lists the spiritual underlings associated with each, including the 
spirits that are to be exteriorized in Lingbao ritual. This list figures prominently 
among the items bestowed on initiates in 'Lu Xiujing's 'Lingbao shoudu yi. 

Stephen R. BOKENKAMP 

. Bokenkamp 1985. 45 &-£o; Ofuchi Ninji 1997.147-48 
% Lingbao 


F 


fabiao 

&& 

Announcement 


Fabiao (lit., "issuing the Memorial,** also referred to as fazou ft &■ or "issuing 
the Announcement") is the section at the beginning of (Offering) and 
•gmgic (Merit) rituals when the purpose of the ceremony is announced to 
the deities. This rite appears to date no earlier than the Song period. In his 
‘Shangqtng iir^lnw dafii (Great Rites of the Numinous Treasure of Highest 
Clarity; CT1222-23), Jin Yunzhong j> (fl. 1224-25) states that the people of 
ancient times only "presented a petition" (baizhang «,() without performing 
the Announcement (CT 1223.). 19). After describing the procedure for "issuing 
the correct Announcement" (fa zhengzau ft ii t). Jin adds that this was not 
pan of the 'zhai (Retreat) ritual as described by *Du Guangting (850-933). but 
an element "popular at the present time" (CT 1223, ). 16). The Announcement, 
therefore, was not yet considered a formal part of the zha 1 ritual in the late 
Tang and Five Dynasties periods (ninth and tenth centuries). 

As performed in present-day southern Taiwan, the Announcement oc¬ 
cupies a central position among the various ntes that consutute a jiao. This 
is dear from the fact that it must be performed by the High priest (guogi>ng ,j 
i/j; see 'daozhang) himself in full regalia, and that it is described in detail only 
in his secret manuals (•mi/uc). Summoning messengers and protective deities, 
and sending them off to deliver documents to the appropriate deities, takes 
place through a sequence of seven rites: Purification of the Altar (jtngtan . 

; Lagerwey 1987c, 73-77). Invocation of Masters and Saints (*ji shuheng ® lift 
H u ). Summoning the Generals (zhaojiang {{!$). Pronoundng the Talismanic 
Order (xiitfri/u/Mmiitg » H V: ifft). Offering Wine (xuntfiM tV^T), Dispatching 
the Generals (qtan/iang 1 'j Sty), and Giving Thanks to the Masters and Saints 
(xie shisheng J^BliW). 

During the long initial rite for the purification of the altar, the high priest 
transforms his body into a divine body (*bt 4 inshcn). paces the stars of the 
Northern Dipper (*tcuiou: see 4 £mgdng). burns talismans ( # fu) while pronounc¬ 
ing incantauons, and uses techniques for absorbing the pneuma (*qi) of the 
Northern Dipper and the Three Luminaries (sanguang : 1 ’ , i.c., the Sun. the 
Moon, and the stars). These and other techniques indicate that the Taiwan¬ 
ese Taoist priests have inherited *Tianxin zhengfa and *Uifa (Thunder Rites) 
methods developed during the Song dynast}’. From the Ming period onward. 
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ACC 

mastery of these techniques was a prerequisite for receiving investiture as a 
Taoist priest Cdaoiht), which has resulted in their institutionalization. Their 
use in the Announcement is closely related to this development. 

MARUUMA Hiroshi 

* Lagerwey 1987c, 68-89; Maruyama Hiroshi 1995, Ofuchi Ninji 1983, 241-56 
% jpngJe.jitio 


falu 

Lighting the Incense Burner 


The falu is the central opening rite in major Taoist rituals, such as the Noctur¬ 
nal Invocation the Land of the Way (*daochang), and the Three Audi¬ 

ences (*sanchao). It serves to initiate communication between the priest and 
the divine world, and together with the closing rite of the Extinction of the 
Incense Burner (fulu ft W; Lagerwey 1987c, 146-47) it forms the basic frame- 
wort; of these rituals. The fdlu is an authentically old element of ntual derived 
from the early practices of the Way of the Celestial Masters ( A Tianshi dao), 
and its persistence in present-day Taoist liturgies thus represents a remarkable 
continuity in these liturgies. A version of the falu is described already in the 
•Dengzhen y\t\)uc (v 6 b- 8 a, compiled from original *Shangqing material), and 
the rite occurs with regularity’ in the major rituals described in the * Working 
bxyao (see for instance 48 .ia-b). 

Already in these early forms of the rite, its defining element is the incanta¬ 
tion that begins with an appeal to the Most High Lord Lao (Taishang Laojun 
K -L £i 1; see *Laozi and Laojun), who is asked to summon forth from the 
body of the priest a series of subordinate spirits associated with the task of 
transmitting incense and messages to heaven (see •cfcorftcn). The version of 
the incantation found in the Working biyao is practically identical with the 
forms used in current classical Taoist liturgies (see for instance Ofuchi Ninji 
1983, 271-73). The spirits arc told to inform the local Earth God (*Tudi gong) 
about the fact that the priest is about to 'walk (or. practice) the Way" (*xi ng- 
dao), and that he wishes that "the most high correct and perfected breaths of 
the ten directions" descend into his body and cause what he states to reach 
its destination in the highest Taoist heavens. 

The connection between this purpose and the lighting of the incense burner 
is spelled out in current liturgy in a number of accompanying visualizations 
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and “practices in the hand'* (*shoujuc). in which the high priest (p logpng 1% JJj; 
sec Mdazhoig) externalizes his basic inner energies and sends them in the direc¬ 
tion of the "hand-held incense burner" (jfitfuik 1 > in his left hand—thereby 

"Igniting* it. The external incense burner thus is correlated with the inner 
"burner" constituted by the lower Cinnabar Field (Miinriun) in the belly of the 
priest, a fact that is illustrated also by the act of reinserting the "golden flame** 
or "golden flower" (jinhua it v) located at the top of the crown on his head, 
which concludes the rite of falu. The rite is perceived as a form of "transfor¬ 
mation of the body" ( 'bidnshen ), that is. as a precondition for addressing the 
supreme deities of heaven, and in fact it is followed directly by the high priest 
kneeling in front of the central altar in order to summon these deities. 

Pnd ANDERSEN 

LJ Ccdzich 1987, 70-80; Lagerwey 1981b. 125-28; Lagerwey 1987c, 121-23; 
Matsumoto Koichi 1983.205-10; Saso 1978b. 218-33; Schippcr 1993. 97-98 

# daachang jtnxtang; sanchao: stop 


fan 

fi. (or: ) 

return, reversion 


"Return is the movement of the Dan." which "goes far away and then returns" 
(Laozx 40 and 25). The term fan has been understood as meaning “going back 
to the root" (gutgen . ! fl^) f another basic expression in the Daesde jing and then 
in Taoism generally. It occurs in the same sense in the •Guodian manuscript 
entitled Taiyx sheng shut k * -I iC (The Great One Generated Water) which 
states that Water, after being generated, returns (fan) to the Great One (*Taiyi) 
to assist it in forming Heaven. But fan has also been explained as meaning 
‘“beginning again" or "anew" and as referring to the eternal recurrence of life 
and its rhythms. The two meanings arc in fact identical, but in different dimen¬ 
sions. For the world as a whole, fan has a metaphysical import and denotes 
returning to its Ongin, the Dao, or the Void. Analogically, for an individual 
being, fun is returning to the Void from which it comes, in the sense that the 
Void is its Origin, its end, and ns basis or fundamental nature (xing Hi; see 
*xing and ming). 

On the phenomenal level, fun is the rhythm of the movement of life. When 
something has grown to its utmost point (;i Mi), it decreases or reverses to its 
contrary, as do Yin and Yang, or movement and quiescence (*dong and jing). 
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“Death and life arc one [time) going and one [timcl returning" says *Liezi i; in 
the same way. the Xia \i (Appended Statements, a portion of the ‘Yijtng) 
states that the Dao is "one [time) Yin and one [time) Yang." 

Fan therefore has different ontological meanings acconJing to whether it 
is related to our closed world, where everything is finite and reverses to its 
contrary or its initial state, indefinitely; or to the absolute Dao that is infinitely 
"great," void, and without limits, and exceeds changes and reversals. That is 
what *Wang Bi means when he writes, "In movement, if we know that there 
is Non-being ( # wn). all things interpenetrate." 

In meditation, fan takes on a more technical meaning in compounds such 
asfdnihth? ;, *l (turning back one's light) or /ant mg f/Jf. (turning back one s 
hearing). In this instance, it designates concentration through turning one's 
attention and perceptions inwanily. 

Isabdlc ROBINET 

LJ Girardot 1978b; Lu Yusan 1987; Robinct 1977. 66-71; Stein R» A. 1990, 
106-11 

& Dao 


Fan Changsheng 




?—3x8; zi: Yuan ft 


Fan Changsheng was a Taoist pnest and local leader of Sichuan who played 
a key role in the founding of the state of Great Perfection (*Dachcng). His 
name is variously given as Yanjiu :jI X. Chongjiu S )\, Wen £, and Zhi J; . 
He is credited with a commentary’ to the # Yi/i«g under the name Genius of 
Shu (Shucai %,' t :) which survived unnl the Song and has been reconstructed 
from citations. Originally from Filling , rV >v in southern Sichuan, he had 
settled on Mount Qingchcng (•Qingchcngshan. Sichuan) in a community of 
several thousand followers. From this base he ottered key support to the Li 
family as it sought to reestablish itself in the Sichuan region at the begin¬ 
ning of the thmd century’. Alter the death of his father, Li Tc |) # *Li Xiong 
offered the throne to Fan, who instead convinced Xiong to take the throne, 
arguing that celestial nmings favored a ruler surnamed Li. When Li Xiong, 
at Fan's urging, proclaimed himself king in the )iaz\ *p y year 304. Fan was 
welcomed into the capital with great ceremony. Riding in a white cart, he 
was met at the gate by Li Xiong who led him to his scat. Fan received the 
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honorary name "Worthy" (Xian ; i) and the title Great Master of the Four 
Seasons, the Eight Nodes, and Heaven and Earth (Sishi bajic tiandi taishi : L | 

•* v fili K Ife L He was appointed Counsclor-in-Chicf (chcngxxang f| ), 
enfeotfed as Marquis, and awarded the tax revenue of all his followers, who 
were also exempted from corvee duties. Two years later. Fan convinced Xiong 
to take the imperial title, thus formally breaking ties with die Jin empire, and 
was no doubt instrumental in implementing the Taoist-inspired reforms that 
characterized Xiongs rule. 

The historical record for the state of Dachcng makes little mention of 
Fan's activities as Chancellor, but they must have been considerable and ef¬ 
fective, for upon his death in 318. his son Fan Ben iV <‘j succeeded his father 
in this position. Litdc else is known of Fan, but it is likely that he was of the 
Zong k i ethnicity, perhaps a distant relative of the Fan Mu /g (or Fan Yin 
fiV |«.|) who led the Zong in support of Liu Bang IE at the founding of the 
Han dynasty. After the state of Dachcng (by then called Han ) was finally 
conquered in 347. a revolt attempted to reestablish the stare with Fan Ben as 
its prospective ruler. Such was the enduring influence of the Fan family in the 
Sichuan region. 

Terry KLEEMAN 

L _3 Kleeman 1998, passim; Seidel 1969-70.233-36 
ft Li Xiong; Dachcng 


fangshema 

itttSb 

Dispatching the Writ of Pardon 

Dispatching the Writ of Pardon is the rite of sending off the Writ of Pardon of 
the Three Heavens (idnfwn shahu L ffi ,•}') to the lords of the underworld, 
attesting that the sins of the deceased have been forgiven. In nruals of Ment 
(*gpngdc) in Taiwan, the rite is held in the late afternoon in an open space or 
on the road near the altar. The first half of the rite is an enactment of the 
receipt of the Writ from Heaven. Originally, the high priest Igaogong : ; see 

‘daezhang) climbed up on a platform and performed a spiritual ascension to 
Heaven to present the petition. After receiving Heaven s consent, he proclaimed 
it ("Standing Itngtkio dafa; CT 1221,). 44)- This action is omitted in the ritual 
as it is carried out in present-day Taiwan, where the high priest instead climbs 
onto the platform and immediately proclaims the Writ of Pardon. 
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The second half of the rite dramatically enacts the sending of the Writ 
to the underworld- The priests take the stage carrying a paper figure of the 
Officer of Pardon (sheguan M' *;, the official who delivers the Writ) and his 
horse. They give the Officer a drink of wine and feed the horse with straw*. 
Then they run around the open space, leaping and somersaulting, miming 
the journey to the underworld. 

ASANO Harujt 

L_* Lagerwey 1987c. 202-15; Ofuchi Ninji 1983. 496-502 and 655-57; Schjppcr 
1989b. 128-17 
% gongdc 


Fanghu waishi 

The External Secretary of Mount Fanghu 


This collection of *nddan works by *Lu Xixing <1520-1601 or 1606). so entitled 
after one of his appellations, dates from the Longqing period (1567-72). It was 
printed in either 1571 or 1572. as two of its works bear prefaces by Lu dated 
1571. The second edition, published by Zhao Song Ifj'f; during the Wanli 
period (1573-1620), was not printed before 1580, the date of Zhao's preface to 
Lu's commentary to the Daodefing. The third edition was published by Zheng 
Guanying 0(1 Pi in 1915 2nd contains his "Preface to the New Engraving 
(xinzt , ff.) of the Fanghu waishi “ 

The collection includes ten commentaries and four original works by Lu 
Xixing, not all of which bear dates. The commentaries arc on the •Xirtyin ling 
(Scripture of the Mind Seal; I 57 t). the *Y\nfu jing (Scripture of the Hidden Ac¬ 
cordance. 1567), the *Ruyao jing (Mirror for Compounding the Medicine), the 
fidtxi bci • f 7 t?V (Hundred-Word Stele; 1571; a shon work attributed to *LU 
Dongbin. trans. Cleary 1991a. 239-52), the *Jindan nidi 21 (Four Hundred Words 
on the Golden Elixir), the Jtndan ytnzhcng shi f;: |J ffi ■«'? (Vets es on the Attes¬ 
tation of the Golden Elixir; by Longmei zi . ffi f. Southern Song period), the 
pingtuingc X !f»; (Song of the Blue Heaven: 1571; attributed to *Qiu Chuji). 
the • VWizhrn p\an (Fobos on Awakening to Reality), the Daodcjing (1566), and 
two commentaries to the "Zhouyi cdntengqi (Token for the Agreement of the 
TTircc According to the Book of Changes: 1569 and 1573)- Lu Xiung's own works 
arc the Xuanfu lun £ ,Y* (An Essay on the Surface of the Mystery; 1567), the 

Jtnilanjiuzhrng plan ir ff V7. ill im (Fobos on Seeking the Proper Understanding 
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of the Golden Elixir; 1564; trails. Wile 1992. 149-53). the Jxndat da zhtiu IJ 
>; ul»% (Great Illustrated Directions on the Golden Elixir; 1570), and the Q\ 
polun : ,ti (Seven Essays on Smashing [Erroneous Views)). 

The whole collection is also available in reprints in the 'Daezang jinghua 
and the *Z*xngwui daoshu (vol. 5). both based on the 1915 edition. 

Fabrizw PREGADIO 


f.■ Qing Xitai 1994- ^ I7&-79, Yang Ming 1995 
% Lu Xixing; netdan 


fangjt 

*•!£ 

"methods and techniques"; method-based expertises 


The term fangjt originally was a bibliographic category that referred to medical 
and mantic texts, and by extension the techniques that these texts contained. 
In the Han. this term was contrasted with ifiudui iff ("arts of the numbers," 
or "algorithm-based techniques") that included astronomy, calendrics, and 
divination, and primarily associated with *fangshi (masters of methods). By 
later imperial times, "method-based expertises" lost this specific connotation 
and became roughly synonymous with the more general category of fangshu 
fj i*j ("methods and arts") and came to describe individuals whose fame rested 
on the mastery of such methods. 

The eariicst use of the term fangjt to categorize books was in the Qiltic 
1; ffj (Seven Summaries), the imperial catalogue assembled by Liu Xin 
(46 BCE-13 ce) where ftrtgji was one of seven categories of texts. Liu Xins 
taxonomy formed the basis for the bibliography of the Hanshu (History’ of the 
Former Han ;). 30). The texts listed in this Hanshu category were subdivided 
into four sections: Medical Classics ( ytjing R ?v). Classic Recipes (f ingoing 
/;), Inner Chamber (fangzhong fl/ii 1 , i.c., sexual cultivation methods; see 
'fangzhong shu), and Spirit Transcendence (shenxian $1 (i i.c.. immortality 
techniques). The first two sections contain titles such as * Huangdt ncifittg (Inner 
Scripture of the Yellow Emperor) and Shennong Httangdt shijtn f vfr : r7 

(Dietary Proscripuons of the Divine Husbandman and the Yellow Emperor), 
implying that such texts were concerned with medicine and diet. Texts listed 
in the latter two sections appear to have been concerned with practices such 
as altering the inner balance of Yin and Yang through sexual and alchemical 
means, as well as ingesting "numinous mushrooms" (*zhi). 
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Tlic Han precedent influenced later historical writing, and the term fangfi 
evolved into a biographical category. Chen Shou's Mi iv (232-97) Weizhi (History 
of Wei; ca. 280) section of the Sanguo zhi (History of the Three Kingdoms) 
contains a chapter on fangji that includes both the examples of technical skill 
similar to the sense in the Hanshu as well as anomalies. The Jtu Tangshu (Old 
History of the Tang; f. 191) traces its origins to Liu Xin's category of "tech¬ 
niques, numbers, div ination, and physiognomy," but lists a much wider variety 
of experts in the occult arts. Likewise, the Song collectanea Tatping yulan K 
: itt t? (Imperial Readings of the Taiping Xingguo Reign Period; 9B3) had 
fangfr chapters that included methods that were in both the number-based and 
recipe-based categories in the Hanshu. Most later imperial Standard Histories 
through the Mingshi (History of the Ming) contained such a biographical 
chapter. By this time, the Han distinction between fangfi andfangshu had long 
been lost. 

Many of these texts and the practices embodied in them found their way 
into the Taoist Canon. While fang) 1 is not a category found in the Canon, some 
of the texts previously classified in that category arc listed in the fangfa /j 
(Methods) and rtartgi/in (Techniques) sections of the Cavern of Perfection 
{dongshen fj) and Cavern of Mystery (dongxiunt iK & ; see •sandonc). 

Mark CSIKSZENTMIHALY 1 

LJ Csiks2entmihalyi 2000; DeWoskin 1981; DeWoskin 1983. Harper 1999; 
Kalin owski 1991; Kalinowski 2004; Li Ling 2000a; Li Ling 2000b; Ngo 1976 

ft fangshi; cosmology; divination, omens, and prophecy; numerol¬ 
ogy 


fangshi 

masters of methods" 


Fdngsht were specialists in a set of technical arts centering on immortality in 
late Wamng States and early imperial China. Originally fangs hi were primarily 
from the coastal regions of Qi and Yan (chiefly present-day Shandong. 
Hebei, and Liaoning), and specialized in knowledge of the immortals and the 
paths to transcendence. They were patronized by emperors who sought im¬ 
mortality during the Qin and Han dynasties, and taught these rulers to produce 
elixirs and emulate the sage-kings of antiquity. By the Later Han. the term had 
broadened to include diviners, physicians, astrologers, and physiognomists. 
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Some of the medical and transcendence techniques employed by xhe fanphi in 
early imperial China were adopted by practitioners in the Taoist movements 
of the late Han like the ‘Wudoumi dao (Way of the Five Peeks of Rice). 

The earliest reference to the fdngsht occurs in the monograph on feng J) 
and ihan !m sacrifices ("Fengshan shu“ i | jv! /If) in the Ship (Records of the 
Histonan; ca. 100 bce). which describes groups of experts in immortality 
living in coastal China in the fourth century bce. From the time of Kings Wei 
(Wciwang 1 -. r. 354-320 bce) and Xuan (Xuanwang T !', r. 319-301 bce) 
of Qi and King Zhao (Zhaowang f I . r. 311-279 bce) of Yan. these fangsht 
claimed to know of three spirit mountains where immortals dwelt and medi¬ 
cines conferring immortality existed (Sht/i, 28.1369-70; trans. Watson 1961.26; 
sec *Pcnglai). The same source narrates the patronage of fangsJu by Qin Shi 
huangdi (r. 221-210 bce). In 219 bce. he sent *Xu Fu to find immortals dwelling 
on the spirit mountains in the eastern sea. Four years later, he commissioned 
Master Lu (Lu sheng 4 '[•) to go to sea to search for the immortals, and then 
sent three other fdngsht to seek the herbs of deadilessncss of the immortals. 
In the Shsji . the methods (fang fj } used by the /Iingrhi generally concerned 
demons and spirits: methods for retreating from old age (quclao fdng ffll & //), 
methods involving demons and gods (guii/ien fang ^ W //). and methods for 
gods, monsters and anomalies (s Jim guai ip fang fip \ f iTj //). 

In the Former Han. Emperor Wu (r. 141-87 bce) and Liu An [)\ £ (179^-122), 
the Prince of Huainan (see * Huatnan zi), were best known for their patron¬ 
age of fangshi. In 133 bce, * Li Shaojun advised Emperor Wu to perform a rite 
first celebrated by the Yellow Emperor (*Huangdi). enabling the transforma- 
tion of cinnabar to gold. Gongyu Dai & M furnished Emperor Wu with 
a chart depicting a pentagonal twelve-storey hall matching one built by the 
Yellow Emperor in 102 bce. By emulating the Yellow Emperor, Wu sought to 
mimic his apotheosis and become an immortal. Fangshi advised him in this, 
although they did not enjoy official positions in the government (Chen Pan 
1948.35-40). Liu An, one of Emperor Wds vassals, was said to have gathered 
several thousand experts in methods and techniques, and relying on them 
compiled treatments of techniques of spirit transcendence (shnuun i) and 
alchemy (huangbai bi f 1 ; Honshu . 44 2145). Fragments of the resulting text—the 
Huatnan wanbi ,•= if; , V '|< or Myriad Endings of Hudinan —exist, but Kusuyama 
Haruki has argued that they come from a compendium of fingshi traditions 
postdating Liu An, associated with him because of the transcendence talcs 
that surrounded him (1987.31). It is also in the Former Han that the longevity 
of fangshi is first asserted: Li Shaojun was hailed as a spirit because he was able 
to recall events in the distant past and identify a bronze vessel cast in 676 bce 
(Sftijt. 28.1385). Similar talcs surround Later Han fdngsht such as Lu Ntishcng 

in T. and Ji Zixun i)( ;/|| (Hou Honshu . 82B.2741.2746; see Ngo 1976). 
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After the brief Xin dynasty (9-23 ce) of Wang Mang. also a noted patron 
of the fangshi, Emperor Guangwu (r. 25-57 ce) restored the Han and censured 
them (Hou Hanihii' 28A.959-60). By the reigns of Emperors Zhang (r. 75-8H ce) 
and He (r 88-106 ce), however, imperial patronage of fangshi had recovered. 
A funerary inscription for such a fangshi discovered in Henan province in 1991 
tells of the clairvoyance and ability to avert catastrophe of Fei Zhi i|!l iV, who 
served as Expectant Appointee in the Lateral Court (ycring daizhao ffily iff 
ail, i.e., a candidate for the examinations who had received the recommenda¬ 
tion of an official and served in the apartments of the imperial concubines) 
because of these expertises (Xing Yitian 1997. W Schippcr 1997b. Little 2000b, 
150-51). The inscription also states that Fei Zhi was friends with divine beings 
such as *Chisong zi. an immortal associated with breathing exercises and 
immortality*. As this example suggests, the methods used by the fangshi from 
the Later Han were defined more broadly to include a variety of medical and 
omenological techniques. Evidence of the breadth of practice incorporated 
into the chapter on fangshi in Fan Yes ,’ftlv (398-445) Hou Honshu (History of 
the Later Han) is its inclusion of omen and portent techniques such as Jengjiao 

i<\ (wind angles). This practice, which may date back to the Shang dynasty 
(DeWoskin 1983. 27). involves using the temperature, strength, and changes 
in direction in seasonal winds to determine the local increase and decrease in 
Yin and Yang (Li Ling 2000a, 52-57). 

When Chen Shou W'./ (232-97) compiled the chapter on Methods and 
Techniques Cfangfi) in the Weizfci (History of Wei; ca. 280) section of the 
Sanguo zhi (History of the Three Kingdoms), his intention was to revise 
traditional historical writing by broadening the coverage of “unorthodox 
happenings and anomalous events” (Sanguo zhi . 29 830). Yamada Toshiaki has 
argued that the reason that Fan Ye broadened the definition of fangshi in his 
Hou Honshu was that he was following Chens lead. As a result, the divination 
and omcnology methods that had been categorized as shushu !t j|. (“arts of 
the numbers/* or "algorithm-based techniques”) in the Honshu (History of 
the Former Han) were combined with the category of fangshi into a chapter 
on fangshu I; jfj ( 'methods and arts”; Yamada Toshiaki 1988b. 1968-69). Thus 
the fangshi . originally experts in matters of the spirits, came by the late Han to 
include the ubiquitous experts in detecting shifts in the balance of the natural 
world. 

TTic "methods” of the fimgjhi may be seen as forerunners of organized 
Taoist practices on several levels. In the Han. the concept of the Dao served 
to explain the efficacy of the myriad of ncw'ly forming technical disciplines 
(Csikszcntmihalyi 1997). and many of these disciplines were the province of the 
fangshi. This explains why the term • Jaosht (masters of the Dao) was already 
beginning to replace the term fangshi in the Honshu . resulting in its gradual 
ccbpsc of the latter term. On a more concrete level, many specific techniques 
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of spirit transcendence, medicine, and alchemy initially used by fan&ht found 
their way into later Taoist practice. 

Mark CSIKSZExSTMIHALYI 

L_i Chen Guofu 1963. 258-59; Chen Pan 1948; Csikszcntmihalyi 2000; De¬ 
Woskin 1981; DeWoskin 198$; DeWoskin 1986, Harper 1999; Li Ling 2000a; 
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fangzhongshu 




"arts of the bedchamber"; sexual techniques 


The term fangzhongshu {lit., “techniques for inside the [bed-Jehamber") gener¬ 
ally refers to inornate practices shared within a couple's marital bed. Modern 
writers, in China and the West alike, have frequently cxoacizcd them as "sexual 
alchemy" or “sexual yoga," and have explained them as "Taoist." Others have 
examined such interpretations and found them unfounded or exaggerated. The 
question is not whether Chinese people practiced, or wrote about, activities 
that involved sexuality, but whether such activities were in any meaningful 
sense Taoist (Strickmann 1974.1044-45; Schippcr 1993. 144-55)- 

Somc of the modern confusion results from anachronistic interpretations. 
In late impcnal times, for instance, *)ing (vital essence) was the standard term 
for male reproductive fluids. And certain texts from earlier periods show that 
certain wnters assumed that conservation of such fluids would help protect 
a man from debilitation, illness, and premature death. The problem lies in the 
fact that the term )tng is also used in many historical texts, including Taoist 
texts, in contexts that clearly preclude such meanings. For instance, the Wei yes 
opening lines read: 

The vital essence {Jin£> of all thmgs— 

This is what makes life come into being: 

Below, it generates the five grams. 

Above, it brings about the constellated stars. 

When it flows in the interstices of Heaven and Barth. 

It is called “spiritual beings" Opcidim i* ?|i); 

When it is stored up mode [a persons] chest. 

He/she is called "a sage" 
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To read these lines (or comparable lines in the DdtidejiHg) as using jtng to denote 
male reproductive fluids would be nonsensical. Clearly, the term refers here 
to an essence that suffuses a persons being. Taoist literature is replete with 
comparable uses. But even some excellent scholars have persisted in reading 
the term png as meaning "semen,'* no matter w hat text may contain it. It is 
particularly important to consider the real or intended audiences of such 
texts, if the advocated practices w r ould otherwise seem applicable to women 
and men alike, it is quite possible that there, as in the Neiye, references to )tng 
involve preservation of a general life-force, not reproductive fluids. 

Generally, we must distinguish Taoists* emphasis on culnvating life's basic 
forces ("bio-spiritual cultivation") from various other panics* interest in ex¬ 
plaining and enhancing sexual relationships (Kirkland 1994. 162) Early texts 
that suggest methods for improving love making range from *Mawangdui 
manuscripts (Harper 1987b. Wile 199a. 77 -83) 10 a tenth-century Japanese 
medical compendium, the *Ishinpo (Methods from the Heart of Medicine; 
Wile 1992. 83-115; Kohn 1993b. 153 - 59 )- Very different arc texts from Ming 
and Qing times that prescribe esoteric ritual techniques* instead of ordinary 
attempts to improve lovcmaking (Wile 1992. 146-92). Some Tang texts, like 
•Sun Simiao's Qtanjin fiing ir fj (Prescriptions Worth a Thousand; Wile 
1992,114-19; KiALand 1997 - 98 ,115-14). urge cautious sexual activity, but have 
little identifiable Taoist content. And none of those texts arc preserved in the 
Da&zang —a fact that indicates either that Taoists did not value such texts, or 
that they were loath to admit that they did. Some have argued that fangzhong 
shu arc related to Taoist spiritual practices because both are concerned with 
"the cultivation of qi" (Wile 1992. 149). But if so, the earliest proponent of 
’ sexual alchemy" would logically be Mencius (Afengzi Jfc y f 2A.2; trans. Legge 
1895.189)—a notion that few would accept. 

Generally speaking, Taoists have never been the prudes that Confucians, or 
followers of Western religions, have been. And since Taoists have, throughout 
history, been reluctant to demarcate boundaries between orthopraxy and het- 
cropraxy. certain Taoists of various periods may have advocated or participated 
in practices (perhaps including •ftnp, "merging pneumas": sec Bokenkamp 1997. 
44-46) that involved more sexuality than Westerners or Confudans generally 
find comfortable or comprehensible. But ultimately. Taoist self-cultivation, 
beginning with the Neiye, married physiological rectification with attempts 
to attain and embody higher experiential realities, such as essence, pncunia, 
and spirit ( *)ing . »ji. iJim). and the Dao. Some *Shangqing texts instruct a male 
practitioner to visualize spiritual interaction with a feminine spiritual being 
(Schafer 1978a; Kohn 1993b. 267-71; Bokenkamp 1996b; Kroll 1996c). But such 
models, though couched in mildly erode terms, really advocate a meditative 
process of visualizing an exchange of energies, not the physical coupling as- 
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sumcdin/iingztangsta. The CTiiiJtu yiyuc miao/mg i ,•! ; W'S? (Wondrous 
Scripture of Red Writings and Jade Instructions, CT 552), an cariy *Lingbao 
teat, warns, "Don’t set your mind on sex or give rise to passions" (Kohn 1993b. 
98)- And the great Tang leader *Suna Chengzhen, whose *FuqL)ingy\ lun gives 
advice on proper management of all physiological realities, also warned "that 
sensual feelings are neither essential nor appropriate for body or mind" (Kohn 
1993b, 238). Perhaps the most typical Taoist position would be that the sexual 
components of one s being arc realities that should be managed cautiously, 
but arc not to be indulged, and arc not to be confused ivith the more sublime 
realities that are the goal of Taoist religious practice. 

Ruiscil KIRKLAND 
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faqi 

ritual tools 


The ritual tools of Taoism consist of implements used to call forth deities, 
exorcize evil forces, and manipulate both deities and demons. These objects 
include swords, mirrors, and seals, as well as musical instruments such as 
bells, chimes, and wooden fish. According to the *Fengdao kc)ic (Codes and 
Precepts tor Worshipping the Dao; j. 3). all the implements used in temples 
and ritual spaces may be designated as "ntual tools.” The following arc some 
of the most representative types of objects. 

1. The audience tablet <hu %) is a long and slender tablet held by the priest 
(*iidwht) in his hands. It is closely patterned on the tablet held by officials 
at court. It is also known as baohu I (precious tablet), showKin 1- IR 
(Hand Board), chaoban )J] IS (Audience Board), zouban (Announce¬ 
ment Plank), and zhijian Hlffi) (Hand-held Slip). It measures about 50 cm 
in length. 5 cm in width, and 5 mm in thickness. 

2. The Seven-star Sword (qtxingjtan 1 ; V. 3 J) is a steel sword whose blade 
is engraved with a pattern of the Northern Dipper (*tadeu). It is also 
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Fig. ji. Ritual tool*, (a) Seven star Sword; (b) Command Placard. (c) Bells; (d) Water bowl; 
(e) frngzAi 7; (f) Dragon 1 lorn {bn&)Uio >1 ). Reproduced from Liu Zhiwan 1981a. 
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Pig. Ji Ritual tool* (o»nt-). (g) Chime (<jtng ft \ (h) Wooden fiih (mra * *0 X <0 Gao ■.. 

Reproduced from Lm Zhiwan 

known as baofidn T Si (Prcoous Sword), fajtan (£ (Sword of the Law), 
;uirt rii 1 , v »*. SI (Sword of the Dragon Springs), and z/iiinxir jun h 
fCftl (Sword Severing Evil). It measures about 60 cm in length, and is 
used for vanquishing evil spirits. 

j.Thc Command Placard (lingpat A > 1 $) is a long and narrow wooden 
plate, rounded at the top and flat at the bottom. On the front is carved 
"Command of the Five Thunders" (wuiri fusing » ■{ ; AV ?) and on the 
back. "Calling the Ten Thousand Spirits'* (evng^haa warding ?J H ¥) 
or “Placard of the Imperial Decree" (chiling pai > IfV). It is also called 
wi dei Ung ‘i ,!j A > (Command of the Five Thunders) or Irihng pa i ( ! '> 
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Ift' (Placard of the Thunder Command). It is 18 cm in height. 7 cm in 
breadth, and 3 cm in thickness. It reproduces the imperial tallies given to 
officials by the emperor. The priest holds the placard in his hands when 
giving orders to heavenly officers and generals. 

4. Bells arc held in one hand by the pnest. They* arc called ianqtng ling 
f? (Bells of the Three Clarities) or fizhtng : 7 . ,m» or filing } % j'< (Bells of 
the Law). Their function is to beckon the deities and exorcize demons. 
Made of brass, they arc about 20 cm in height and 10 cm in circumference. 
The Three Clarities ('sanding) arc represented on the upper section of 
the handle. 

$. The hand-held burner (staulit ) is an incense burner with a handle. It 
is held by the high pnest (gdogong Ij ; see *daozhang) or by the leading 
community representative The smoke arising from the hand-held burner 
is thought to represent the transmission of sincerity to the deities. 

6 . The water bowl (shmyru ) contains purified water (flags hut |i >K). 
Made of brass, it is 4 cm in height and 6 cm in circumference. The priest 
holds it in his left hand while in his right hand he holds a flower with the 
stem attached (or a small wig of willow) that he uses to sprinkle water 
in otder to purify the ntual space. 

7. The fengzhi & i i is an oblong piece of wood used by the high priest to 
signal the progress of the ritual, by beating it on the table. It is also called 
chihiit tfc (Plankof the Imperial Decree), yuzht U ; : (Jade Injunction), 
and ftnghiin i» pi (Pure Plank). It is 10 cm in length. 4 cm in height, and 
3 cm in depth. It resembles the gavel used by judges in olden times, and 
the "wake-up wood" (xingmu |\V K) employed by lecturers. 

H.Thc Dragon Horn (hngjiao J'. ftj) is a horn flute used to summon the 
deities and exorcize evil spirits. It is also called hngftao 5 fj (Numinous 
Horn) or haojiao V. flj (Horn of Orders). In Taiwan various types arc 
used: the Black-head and Red-head priests (see ‘hongtou and wu&hj) use 
flutes nude of buffalo horn or tin. respectively, while the ritual masters 
(* a fbihi) use flutes of buffalo or ox horn. This instrument is about 30 cm 
long and about 10 cm in circumference. 

9. The Rope of the Law (fasheng 7 . 311 ) ri * whip symbolizing a snake. Its 
cracking noLsc is said to scare away evil spirits. It is also called fibuxn }] 
yf (Whip of the Law ),fisuo •/ (Cord of the Law), and fingMan > Sf 

(Whip of Purity). Its wooden handle is about 20 cm long and about 3 cm 
thick and is carved to represent a snake. Its attached rope, made of plaited 
flax and cotton and about one meter in length, represents the snake's 
body and tail. 
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10. The Seal of the Law (fiyin i) s t.) is used for stamping documents used in 
ntuals. The action of stamping is thought to invest the document with 
spiritual power. 

11. The Minor of the Law (fifing i£ K*> is used during the rite of Opening 
the Light (*kdiguang) to cause deities to lodge within their images, and 
to exorcize evil spirits. 

12. The Measure of the Law (fachi fj; I) is a ruler that has the power to 
exorcize evil spirits. Made of wood, it is about 30 cm in length, about 2 
cm in width, and about 1 cm in thickness. Both sides arc mailed with 
gradations. A more powerful form of this implement is called Tidnpeng 
chi K ;*! K (Measure of Tianpeng; see under * Tuinpeng zhou). which is 
a square stick about 35 cm long and about 3 cm thick that has no grada¬ 
tions. but bears on both sides the name of Tianpeng Yuanshuai K :'t 'L 
fill (Marshal Tianpeng), the Sun and Moon, the twenty-eight lunar lodges 
(*xin). the Northern Dipper, and the Southern Dipper (inimiou $ ■)*). 

13. The chime tying J'f )is a bowl-shaped musical instrument nude of copper. 
It is placed on the right side of the central table of the altar (the Cavern 
Bench, dong’an ? : ). opposite the wooden fish. It is also known as long¬ 
ing iil 48 (bronze chime), flmgijmg \U ft (pure chime), yuqing 11 « (jade 
chime), and tongbo 3-1 if. (bronze bowl). 

14. The wooden fish (muyu K *0 is a hollow percussion instrument nude 
of wood. It is placed on the left side of the central table, opposite the 
chime. It is also called mugu fcOJ (wooden drum). Both the chime and 
the wooden fish are made in various sizes. 

15. Thcgdo ft is a divination tool in the form of a crescent nude of bamboo 
or wood, often painted red. One side is flat and represents Yang, while 
the other side is convex and represents Yin. They come in various sizes, 
between 5 and 25 cm in length, and arc used in sets of tw f o. After praying 
before the deities, one throws the set of gao to the ground. If one comes 
up Yin and the other Yang, it means that the deities agree; this is called 
shcnggio l i 1 (gao of sagehood). If both arc Yang, the deities arc derisive; 
this is called xiaogao ; r , : (gao of derision). If both sides arc Yin. the dei¬ 
ties are angry; this is called fifcn f/J •*, (gao of submission). 
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The term fuht generally refers to a "master of rites" and may den ore a Buddhist 
monk or a Taoist priest. In Taiwan, it is often used to designate the Redhead 
(hongtnu -1 j!f|) ritual masters (sec 4 hongtou and wutou). Going barefoot and 
wearing everyday clothes with red scarves wrapped around their heads, they 
perform healing, exorcism, and magico-rcligious ceremonies that employ 
trance techniques. They also carry out rites to protect the village community 
by calling on the "soldiers of the netherworld" (yinbing P3 ft) of the Five 
Camps fwuying). The spells used by the Red head ritual masters often contain 
vernacular expressions. At present, they arc recorded in books transmitted 
from master to disciple, but originally their transmission was oral. 
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Fei Changfang 

Fei Changfang is most famous for his encounter with Hugong * ;V the Gourd 
Sire The classic version of this encounter is narrated in Hugong's biography in 
*5henxidfi ihuiirt, in which Fei is a guard in the marketplace. It happens that an 
old man—who is really Hugong—sells herbs to cure illness in the market and 
hangs a large gourd outside his shop Each night Fei, alone, notices that the old 
man disappears into the gourd and. understandably, thinks he is marvellous 
and decides to serve him. The old man ultimately invites him into the gourd 
which, like sacred caverns, houses an immortals' world of places, towers and 
buildings of all kinds, an example of the typical Taoist motif of the inside being 
larger than die outside (sec the entry *dongt\an and frdi). Hugong proceeds to 
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test Fei's worthiness to re¬ 
ceive the Dao that confers 
immortality. He success¬ 
fully passed the first two 
tests: by not showing fear 
when left alone widi tigers 
and by not moving when 
a huge rock that was sus¬ 
pended above his head on a 
fiimsy coni was about to be 
gnawed through by snakes. 
However, Fei recoiled from 
the third ordeal—eating 
excrement infested with 
inch-long worms. Hugong 
responded that although 
he could noc attain the Dao 
of immortality he could 
receive earthly power and 
gain several hundred years 
of life. 

Fei is credited with pos¬ 
sessing a powerful talisman 
with which he could con¬ 
trol demons, enabling him 
to effect cures through ex¬ 
orcism. He was also able to “shrink the veins of the earth** so that one thousand 
li of territory could be viewed at one time and to relieve drought 

Fei also receives a biography in Hou Hanshu (History of the Later Han) which 
is very similar to that in SJtmjodn zhuan. However, it ends on a rather different 
note: on losing his talisman Fei is set upon and murdered by ghosts. 


Fig. 13* Fei Chingfang enter? his gtnml. 
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Pi£. J4- A TaotR mister hghu a nzuSe during thejtiufa^g (Division of the Limps) ceremony. 
Taiwan (March 197SX Pb«ogriph by Julian Pis 
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Division of the Lamps 


TTic Division of the Lamps is one of the rites that compose the *zha i (Re¬ 
treat) and */uw (Offering) rituals, and is performed to remove pollution and 
establish the altar (tan , |).It comprises three originally separate rites that arc 
now performed in sequence: Division of the Lamps. Curtain-raising (fuanltan 
I?’ ift ) r and Sounding the Golden [Bell] and Striking the Jade [Gong] (mingjin 
jitiyu */i 'v St i )- The entire series is usually called "Division of the Lamps" 
or “Division of the Lamps and Curtain-raising." 

In the Division of the Lamps proper, after the lights on the altar have all 
been put out. a new fire is brought in and used to relight all the candles, to 
the accompaniment of the words from section 42 of the Daodcjxng. "The Dao 
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generates the One. the One generates the Two, the Two generate the Three, 
and the Three generate the ten thousand things." The rite of Curtain-raising 
consists of rolling up the amain that covers a scroll bearing the Chinese 
charaocr for “portal" (que S?|. meaning the Golden Portal). This character 
symbolizes the palaces of the deities, and the action of raising the curtain an¬ 
nounces to the deities that the ritual is about to begin. In the rite of Sounding 
the Golden Bell and Striking the Jade Gong, the sounds produced by striking a 
jade musical gong and a golden bell cause Yin and Yang to reverberate around 
the altar area. The jade gong (representing Heaven) is placed to the right on 
the central table where the priest performs the ritual, and the golden bell 
(representing Earth) is one of the gongs used by the musicians to the left of 
the altar. They arc played by the assistant cantor (fujtang ml »#) and by one of 
the percussionists, respectively. 

All three rites have their origin in purification ceremonies performed before 
the "opening of the altar" (leation | 3 JW) according to the *Lingbao ritual. In 
present-day Taiwan, they arc performed late on the first night of a zhat or a 
jiao lasting more than two days. In view of their present position in the ritual, 
their essentially preparatory nature seems to have been obscured. 
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Fengbo 

sua 

Count of the Wind 


Fengbo, also known as Fengshi r.flj (Master of the Wind) and Jibo U if 1 
(Count of the Basket), is the deity of the wind In the Lisao :? (Encounter¬ 
ing Sorrow), a poem included in the CTimiti . 7 * (Songs of Chu: trans. Hawkes 
1985, 67-95). Fcilian • J In, the attendant who appears in the scene where Qu 
Yuan !i: Kl is departing for the abode of the Celestial Emperor, corresponds to 
Fengbo, as docs the Basket (/1 S>. Sagittarius), one of the twenty-eight lunar 
lodges (see *xiu). In the Han Fc\ 2 \ {ft || f (Book of Master Han Fei; trans. Liao 
19 * 9 - 59 . i- 7 6-77). when the Yellow Emperor (’Huangdi) gathers all the demons 
and deities at Mount Tai (•Taishan, Shandong). Fengbo sweeps the path and 
•Yushi, the deity of ram, spnnklcs water on it. In the Zhoul 1 R| f *’ (Rites of 
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the Zhou; trans. Biot 1861. i: 420), kindling is burned to honor the deities of 
wind and rain. Again, the Shift (Records of the Historian; j. 28, trans. Watson 
1968, 2; 29) tells us that in the time of Qin Shi huangdi (r. 221-210 bce) there 
were temples dedicated to both Fengbo and Yushi in Yang (Fengxiang J. 

j. Shaanxi), and that festivals were held there every year. It is evident from 
this account that from very early times Fengbo. together with Wishi. was an 
object of state ritual. 

In ancient times, Fengbo was depicted as a grotesque deity with the body 
of a deer, the head of a bint horns, the tail of a snake, and the patterning of 
a leopard. By the Ming period, however, images were made depicting him in 
the form of an old man with a white beani. carrying a fan in his right hand; 
by then he was known as Celestial Lord Fang. Count of the Wind (Fengbo 
Fang tianjun ill // ^ IV) and venerated as one of a pair with Celestial Lord 
Chen. Master of Rain (Yushi Chen tianjun j}j K \ !)• A seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury Japanese screen by Tawaraya Sotatsu ft k* j. ' features the wind and 
rain deities; here die wind deity is depicted humorously with windswept hair, 
carrying a bag full of wind in both hands and running with long strides. 

YOSHIKAWA Tadao 

Maspexo 1081. 98-99 
TAOISM AND CHINESE MYTHOLOGY 


Fengdao kcjie 

Codes and Precepts for Worshipping the Dao 

The Fengdao kepe —also known as Fengdao kc —is the first manual of monastic 
rules in medieval Taoism. It survives today in an edition contained in the 
Taoist Canon (CT 1x25) and is also found—in a form that is about sixty percent 
complete—in four *Dunhuang manuscripts (S. 3B63, P. 2337. P. 3682. S. 809). 
the first two of which match the text in the Canon. 

TTic Canon edition consists of six Juan and contains eighteen secdons that 
cover two major areas: the conceptual trameworic and concrete conditions of 
Taoist monastic practice (j . 1-3, see. i-xo). in secdons such as “Retribution of 
Faults" (“Zuiyuan" Il ! v), “Setting up Abbeys" ("Zhiguan" '! Iffi), "Making 
Sacred Images - ("Zaoxiang" in "Copying Scriptures" (“Xiejing" KJ i \ : ), 
“Liturgical Implements" ("Faju" ffc U), and "Liturgical Vestments" (~Fafu" 
?i. 51 ); and the oiganizauon of the ritual order ( f . 4-0. see 11-18) under head- 
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ings such as "Protocob for Reciting the Scriptures" ("Songjing yi~ u i 835 ’*fi> 
and "Piococob for Ritual Ranks'* (~Faa yi" -i* Alfi). along with sections on 
several liturgies. Juan 4 (8a-iob) and 5 (ia-2b) contain lists of Lingbao and 
Shangqing texts (on the latter, sec Robinct 1984, 2:18). 

After much debate over the past four decades, scholars now agree that the 
FengiLhJ keftc was compiled in the early Tang dynasty, around the years 620-50. 
and inspired by the collected statutes of Jinming Qizhen r lH| |; (fl. 545 - 5 S 4 ) 
who is named as author in the preface. The bulk of die received text existed 
by the mid-seventh century and was first cited by *Yin Wcncao of the late 
seventh, then both cited and supplemented by * Zhang Wanfu of the cariy 
eighth century and other Taoist s of his time. After that the text continued to 
grow; coming to include more and more disparate materials, parts of which 
survive in citations and in S. 809. From this expanded version, a reduced edi¬ 
tion in three )uan was created that formed the basis for the version we still 
have today. 

The text is also important because of the evidence it provides on the printing 
of images on paper by Taoists before the end of the seventh century (BarTctt 
1997 ). 

Una KOHN 

Lj Akizuki Kan’ci 1965; Barrett X 997 i Benn 1991. 72-^8: Kohn 1997a; Kohn 
2001; Kohn 2004b (trans.); Ofuchi Ninji 1978-79, l: 115-21 (crit. notes on the 
Dunhuang mss.) and 2: 219-42 (reprod. of the Dunhuang mss.); Ofuchi Ninji 
1997 , 557 - 89 ; Ofuchi Ninji and Ishti Masako 1988. 108-14 (list of texts deed); 
Reiter 1998; Yoshioka Yoshitoyo 1955. $01-40; Yoshioka Yoshitoyo 1976c 

& jic [precepts]; monastic code; ordination and priesthood 


Fengdu 

Mount Fengdu has been the most famous Chinese purgatory* since the first 
centuries of the Common Era. A rich liturgical tradition for the salvation of 
the living and the dead developed around its myth, probably coinciding with 
the formation of Taoist eschatology under Buddhist influence. 

The earliest know*n mention of Fengdu (or its synonym Luofeng • *\\) 
as an abode of the dead b in the 'Baopu zi. dating from the early fourth cen¬ 
tury (trans. Ware 1966. 64). Slightly later, the revealed *Shangqtng senpeurts 
contain the first descriptions of the place as a mythical mountain (see for 
example *Zhengao. j. 10 and 15). Located tn the Northern Sea. in the north- 
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Ft* ». The Great Emperor of Fenjdu (Fengdu dadi f,\ K 'u > Dnngyue dun 
(Pavilion of the Eastern ?tak) t Tainan. Taiwan Photograph by Julian Pas. 
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crnmost quarter of the universe (it is also called Beifeng jfcffli or Northern 
Feng), Mount Fengdu is the seat of the cosmological Yin principle. There one 
finds the Six Heavens, celestial macrocosmic grottoes considered by Taoists 
to be the locus of all morbid or 'expired'' energies (guiji fit ) consigned to 
evil and death (see *uintian and fistful it). A gigantic administration is hidden 
in this universe of death, with palaces and residences, offices and bw courts. 
Fengdu runs throughout this othcrworld, in the subsoils of mountains (like 
•Taishan) and rivers. Reconis of the dead arc kept there and checked in due 
time. Virtuous deceased arc earned to celestial paradises, while sinners arc sent 
to 'earth prisons" (diyu i£ |.A) typically located in the depths of the celestial 
grottoes. The huge and complex bureaucracy constantly at work in Fengdu is 
hierarchically organized: from the highest officials who were eminent figures 
during their lifetimes, down to simple demons (*gui). factotums in charge of 
seizing those whose time in the world of the living is over. Therefore, the dead 
administer the dead. At the top of this othcrworidly administration reigns the 
Northern Empeior, ‘Bodi. 

For the Taoists of the Six Dynasties, Mount Fengdu. although clearly con¬ 
sidered to be a court of justice for the dead, paradoxically was also a pbcc of 
splendor and marvel. Shangqing documents describe its pabccs as covered 
with jewels and pearls, mentioning various details such as the extraordinary 
rice that grows there. It was only during the Tang dynasty, and under Buddhist 
influence, that the Taoist vision of the infernal world reached maturation and 
the mountain became a center of torture and horror for dead sinners. 

Although Fengdu is a mythical toponym, it has also materialized as a 
geographical reality in different times and regions. The best-known worldly 
impbntation of the infernal mountain seems to have occurred during the 
Song dynasty. On the banks of the Yangzi River, in Sichuan province, the small 
town of Fengdu and its hill, "Mount" Pingdu T arc still visited today by 
pilgrims. The village, also called the City of Demons (Guichcng lli), will 
soon undergo major transformations as the result of the Three Gorges Dam 
project, but Pingdu. the point of access to the internal world, will survive. 

Christine MOLUER 

Chcnivcssc 1997a. Chcnivcssc 1997b; Chenivesse 1998. Despeux 1994. 97 - 99 ; 
Mollicr 1997 
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crucible 


Placed at the center of the alchemical laboratory (the Chamber of the 
Elixirs, dtinshi f‘)?r or danwu r] fv). the crucible is the main tool used in 
• waidan , and the focus of the alchemical process. Fu designates several types 
of vessels, typically formed of two superimposed halves joined by their 
mouths (hence the name "double crucible," shuangfu ,1 1‘ *p). According to 
the commentary to the *Tdiqiftgjtotg (Scripture of Great Clarity), that gives 
the earliest method to prepare it. the crucible is made of powdered red clay 
added to vinegar, and its inner parts arc luted with a reddish-black lacquer 
obtained by boiling oak bark (Taiqing )tng tianshi koujuc A* :j*j if \ i;|| | I 
CT 883. 3a-b). The method for making a different type of fu. whose lower 
half is of iron and upper half is of clay, is described in both the • Taiqing 
shibi )i and the *7<2iijing danjtng yaojut (Ho Peng Yoke 1985, 206; Sivin 1968. 
i66-*8). 

Sealing the ingredients in the crucible and heating the crucible arc the two 
most cnocal parts of the alchemical work, and mistakes made at these stages 
arc said to result in the failure of the whole undertaking. After the ingredients 
arc placed in the crucible, it is dosed and then coated with several layers of 
Mud of the Six-and-Onc (*Uwyi ni) and sometimes with other muds as well. 
This hermetic scaling makes it possible to avoid dispersions of pneuma (%ji) 
and to recreate within the vessel conditions that alchemists equate with those 
of primoniial Chaos (•Jiundun). Under the action of fire, the ingredients release 
their essences which arc found to adhere to the inner pan of the upper 
half of the crucible when it is opened. The essences arc carefully collected 
(the designated tool mentioned in the early texts is a white chicken feather) 
and made into pills. 

In the laboratory, the crucible is placed on top of a layered altar (tan ft ). 
either above the fire or inside a furnace. Alchemists perform ceremonies near 
the crucible before kindling the fire. In a rite desenbed in the •Jiudan jing (Scrip 
turc of the Nine Elixirs), the adept offers food and drink to the Gre^t Lord 
of the Dao (Da daojun A: if] *!). Lord Lao (*Laojun), and the Lord of Great 
Harmony (Taihe jun & Hi f!). asking them to watch over the practice and 
ensure its success. According to the commentary to the Jiudanjing (Huangd.i 
jiudtng shendan )ing)uc & ft )l M W *'J CT 885. ao^a-b), a ceremony ts 
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performed in honor of the Great One (*Taiyi) immediately after the crucible 
is opened and before ingesting the elixir. 

Fabnzio PREGADIQ 

L-3 Chen Guofii 1983.14-21: Pregadio 1006b. 75-78; Sivin 1980. 292-97 
% liuyi m; waulan 


talisman, tally, charm 


See entry in Taoism: An Overview," p 35. 


Fu Jinquan 

1765-1844: if: Dingyun M j:; hao: Jiyi zi W - f- 
(Master Who Assists the One), Zuihua daoren fly. H\ jfi \ 
(The Taoist Drunken Flower) 


Fu Jinquan, a native of Jinxi 3 r?V: (Jiangxi), is one of the best-known Taoists 
of the Qing dynasty. Although he claims to have received instruction directly 
from *Lti Dongbin. his blend of Taoism is dose to the *Jingming dao and his 
*nc\dan writings arc inspired by those of *Lu Xixing. These two influences arc 
integrated in a Confuaan view* of life, as Pu advocated achieving the path of 
humanity (rendao V jQ) before embarking on the path of immortality (xiandao 
(ill j(j). Fu travelled extensively in Jiangxi, Jiangsu. Hunan and Sichuan provinces. 
In 1B17. when he was in the Ba Ui district of Sichuan, he attracted a large group 
of followcis, the most prominent of whom were an official named Ji Dakui jJ 
K V' and two other disdplcs, Zhou Luanshu fj f$ ,*! and Yao Yizhi 51 
Fu s works were first published as two separate collections, entitled Jiyi z\ 
daoshu ifi j- :(j '} (Jiyi zi’s Books on the Dao) and Zhengiiw buftu i5iQ 

» f J (Secret Books Testifying to the Dao). These were later merged and pub¬ 
lished as the Jtyi z\ zhengdao bishu shiqi zhong , 1 * f ,;*? jQ \fj ,*! I t ; '!i (Jiyi 
zi's Seventeen Secret Books Testifying to the Dao), a title often abridged to 
Daoshu sh\q\ zhvng jQ /}| I; K (Seventeen Books on the Dao). The collection 
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is eclectic. containing works on nridjR. *waidan. and sexual techniques. Eight 
of them air Fu's own writings, three consist of his own notes and comments, 
and the other six arc republished from other sources. Fu's own Yigiuin zhenji 
yiftan lu t'f ft Mj Rj if' (Records for an Easy Understanding of the TYuc 
Mechanism of the Pervading Unity) contains his works on nadan. but also 
an entire collection of texts on * nudan (inner alchemy for women) entided 
Nu jtndan fayao k 5 “ II ii £ (Essentials of the Methods of the Golden Elixir 
for Women; Wile 109a, 202-4) with such works as the /CnnvMiin jtng i«i> lSV 
(Scripture of the Original Female) as well as writings attributed to # Sun Bu’er 
and a Miaohua 2 henren j* \ (Perfected of Wondrous Transformation; 
11 .1743X Several w r orks asenbed to *Zhang Sanfeng arc collected in the Sanfeng 
danjue r f fo (Zhang Sanfengs Alchemical Instructions), notably the Jtndan 

)ieyao £ I} ii 2 (Synopsis of the Golden Elixir; trans. Wile 1992.169-78). the 
Caizhcn ftyao t‘( Pi ‘5 (Essentials of the Process for Gathering the TYuc; trans. 
Wile 1992.178-88). and the Wugen shu M( Ml fcM flhc Rootless Tree; trans. Wile 
1992,188-92). all dealing with sexual practices. Of note also is the Qtaoyang z\ 
yulu fti: ^ j y ,£}}»! (Recorded Sayings of Master Qiaoyang). which contains an 
abndged version of die sayings of the Yuan-dynasty Jingming master *Liu Yu. 
The Qiaayungjtng {' r 5 ? (Scriptures of Master Qiaoyang) includes related 

Ming and Qing texts obtained by spint writing (sec 

Fu Jinquan was not only a great scholar, but also a talented painter and poet. 
The preface to his Bcixi In ii (Records of the Goblet Pool), contributed 
by A Yinglm M \V. fa . show r s that many of his texts were inscribed on his paint¬ 
ings. A Yinglin also took zither lessons from Fu. revealing yet another side of 
Fu’s eclecticism. 

Fa men RALDRIAN-HUSSEIN 

l. QingXitai 1988-95.4:195-211; Qing Xitu 1994,1:399-400.2:187-89. Zeng 
Zhaonan 1996 
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S54-6J9 


Fu Yi is known primarily as an expert on the text of the Daode Jtng and as an 
influential critic of Buddhism during the cariy Tang dynasty. His textual labors 
arc to be found in the ’Ancient Version," DutfJejutggulcn pian ih P 

(Compilation of the Ancient Version of the DaodeJtng: CT 665). a type of title 
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which immediately arouses suspicion of exaggeration but which in this case 
has been vindicated by finds such as those at VMawangdui, which revealed 
that Fu Yi’s text is indeed dose to early Han versions. The Southern Song 
‘Hunyuan shcngfi (Saintly Chronidc of Chaotic Origin; 3.20a) lists among his 
sources (mainly transmitted manuscripts, for which the precise number of 
chaxactcrs arc noted) one recovered in 574 from a tomb alleged to have been 
that of the concubine of Xiang Yu 41 (?-ao2 bce). Whether the identifica¬ 

tion of the tomb was correct or not, such a site was still known in the seventh 
century according to commentary in the Ship (Records of the Historian; 7.334). 
and may well have been early enough to contain an important find. Another 
source he is said to have used was a Han text and commentary once owned 
by *Kou Qianzhi (365?-44»). 

"Hie case with which Fu was able to pursue such refined bibliographic re¬ 
search is explained by his career as an astrologer, which in central government 
started in the ‘Tongdao guan institute under the Northern Zhou, established 
by the emperor Wu as a great center of religious learning in the service of 
the state's Taoistic ideology. In 593. under the Sui, he and a fellow-astrologer 
applied for permission to become Taoist pnests, perhaps to enjoy continued 
access to the bibliographical resources of the Tongdao guan. which had been 
inherited by the Taoist *Xuandu guan. Using his predictive powers to avoid 
trouble as the Sui fell into internecine suite, he briefly retired from government 
service. But under the early Tang he became Grand Astrologer (fcmftl ting il 
and used his position in 621 and again in 626, when the emperor Taizong 
(again, as he had predicted) had usurped the throne, to launch cholcnc attacks 
on Buddhism, as economically unproductive, unfilial. unpatriotic, politically 
disruptive and, above all, foreign. His trenchant memorials may be found 
in his official biographies in the Standard Histories; his lengthier polemics, 
based on a series of biographies of anti-Buddhists, including himself, may be 
found in the monk Daoxuan s j£j .*1 (596-667) continuation to the *Hongming 
ji (Collection Spreading the Light of Buddhism). For Buddhist counterblasts 
to his WTitings soon appeared in the * Bianzhcng lun (Essays of Disputation 
and Correction) and other works, and these were not merely refutations of 
the points raised, but more laigcly aimed at the Taoist religion as a whole, 
which he quite dearly supported. During the more xenophobic latter half of 
the Tang. Fu Yi was recalled in an number of improbable anecdotes as a hero 
who pitted Chinese integrity against the mumbo-jumbo of foreign monks. 
His official biographies duly make him a solely Confucian hero, and. to suit 
the mood of the day, downplay his Taoist associations. 

T H. BARRETT 

L_i Qing Xitai 1988-95.2:41-43; Tonami Mamoru 1999.35-46.223; Wright 1951 
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fudi 

it 

Blissful Linds 


See m d(rngtuin and fudi K ttUft- 


fuji 

ikiL 

planchcttc writing; spirit writing 


Planchcttc writing is called fitji (liL, "support of the planchcnc sticky, fuluan 
("support of the phoenix"), or jiangludn K of the phoenix"). 

TWo persons hold a stylet (jifia M t. !V!) above a planchcttc whose surface is 
covered with sand (shapan .’/'V -). One of them, possessed by a deity, moves 
the stylet and draws characters on the sand, which a third person interprets 
and transcribes on paper. 

The fashion of planchcttc writing became particularly widespread in the 
Song period. Shen Gua ft |A <1031-95; SB 856-53) In his Matffji bxtan IV $ % ,*t 
(Brush Talks from Dream Brook; j. 20) and Su Shi »V fa (Su Dongpo «V«. 
1037-1101; SB 900-^68) in his Dongpozhilin •!; $ (Records of the Eastern 
Slope ;). 2) describe in detail the relation between planchcttc writing and the 
cult of the Purple Maiden (Zigu M. die Spirit of the Latrine; see •Ceshen). 
The practice continued to develop in Ming and Qing times, in both learned 
and popular circles. Each district had at least one altar derated to it, and even 
the Jtajing Emperor (r. 1522-^6) had one such altar built at court. Planchcttc 
writing was forbidden by the Qing legal code, but continued to exist. The 
main deities who possessed the mediums were the Purple Maiden, female 
divinities, popular divinities, and the Eight Immortals ( # f»dxuin). particularly 
•LQ Dongbin (see Katz P. R. 1996). 

The Taoist Canon contains several texts that were produced entirely or 
partly from spirit-writing sessions. Examples arc the Daojt hngpxan )i if) i |ili 

S\L (Rccoid of the Traces of the Dao Left by Numinous Spirits and Immortals; 
CT 597 ). the *Minghc yuytn (Echoes of Cranes' Songs), and the Xuxian hanzao 
t; (1 /if , : V: (Literary Masterpieces of the Xu Immortals; CT 1468). Handbooks 
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Fig. J 6 TUnchettc writing" tfiiji). An inspired medium. Mastrr Cu Wen wield* the 
’pboenu bcu»h~ during a spirit writing session at the Wenhui yuan • ? (Cultural Academy/. 
Kaohsnmg. Taiwan (August 1997)- Photogtaph by Julian Pas. 


on planchcttc writing also exist, such as the Bichiun wan fa guizeng *£• fi 1 ,* ji* Pi! 

; (Ten Thousand Authoritative Methods Transmitted in Secret). This wort: 
gives directions on drawing talismans and uttering incantations for the sacred 
area; on the brush, the ink, and the water; and on talismans and incantations 
used to summon the spirits. The preface states that planchcttc writing was one 
of the most common ways of receiving sacred texts from divine or sc mi divine 
beings. 

Catherine DESPEUX 

LJ Chao Wci-pang 1942; Clart 1994 - 95 ; Clart 1997; Dcspcux 1990. passim; 
dc Groot 1892-1910. 6 :129^-1*16; Grootacrs 1951: Jordan and Ovcrmycr 1986. 
.#- 88 ; Russell 1990a, Seaman 1980; Stein R /V 1909b; Xu Dishan 196*. Zhong 
Zhaopeng 1988 

TAOISM AND MEDIUM CULTS; TAOISM AND POPULAR RELIGION 
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fiiqi 




ingestion of breath 


Fuiji and its synonym shift \[ V. designate the ingestion of outer or inner breath. 
Tha technique a attested since the Han period, when it was closely associated with 
abstennon from cereals Clngu). As described later tn the * Kingmg yanmxng lu and the 
•Fuiji fipgyt lun . ingesting breath had prophylactic and therapeutic functions. 

Typical practices based on the ingestion of outer breath include the inges¬ 
tion of the "five sprouts" (wuya h If , one for each direction; see Maspero 1981. 
506-13), the ingestion of the "yellow* pneuma" (ftimrtgfi i\ \\ contained in the 
sun rays), and the ingestion of breath in the time periods marked by the six 
cyclical signs xu ^. The ingestion of outer breath can be practiced in association 
with the ingestion of talismanic water (fiishui * '* »)C, i.c., w’atcr containing ashes 
of burned talismans. # pu), and with methods for circulating breath (•xtngft) or 
for retaining breath (*Mf i). Breath can be guided to certain parts of the body 
or to the conduits Cftngluo), or be accumulated in the lower abdomen. One 
should practice between midnight and midday, the time of the "living breath" 
(sfcmgip 1. VO.and avoid the hours between midday and midnight, the time of 
the "dead breath" (rifi it V.). A more sophisticated method involves varying the 
frequency of the ingestion according to the month and period of the day. 

The fuqi technique is first described in the "Mawangdui manuscripts (Harper 
1998,129-32) and later in the *Lingbao wufu xu (Yamada Toshiaki 1989b. 109). 
The mam sources in which it is described arc the Yftnliqg xiansheng ji xinjiu 
fuqi jtng iil K £ i % fii fli UK VI, 3 c (Scripture on New and Old Methods for 
the Ingestion of Breath Collected by the Elder of Yanling; CT 825). the Fu»ji 
koujuc iff Vi 19 ft (Oral Instruaioos on the Ingestion of Brcadi; CT 822; trans. 
Huang Jane 1987-90. 1; 55-65). the Fuqi jingyi lun . and the "Zhujia qifa" 

HjJ; (Breathing Methods of Various Schools) section of the ‘Yunji qupan (j. 
56-62). From the Song period onwand. the fuqi technique w*as also used in the 
Thunder Rites I'ldfa). The *Daofa huiyuan (100.1 $a-b) reports that *Shcnxiao 
adepts should ingest the Thunder Pneuma (Iciqi t Vi) when they arc initiated 
into the method of the Five Thunders (wider fa ‘i jj;; see •inJ&X 

Cathenne DESPEUX 

L_* Engelhardt 1987; Harper 1998.129-32; Hu Fuchcn 19B9. 283-86; Maspero 
1981. $06-13 
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Fuqijingyi lun 

.lUKifi&Xr 

Essay on the Essential Meaning of the Ingestion of Breath 

The Fuqt )tngyi lun is a key text on physical self-cultivation composed by the 
twelfth patriarch of *Shangqing. *Sima Chengzhen (647-755). It is divided into 
nine sections, describing the attainment of physical punty and longevity in 
consecutive steps. In addition to the complete version found in *Yiutf! qiftan 
57, the first two sections are also in CT 830, and the remaining seven in the 
Xtuikon jtngyi zalun 1 % i‘t Ki 4^ ?? (Assorted Essayson the Essential Meaning 
of the Cultivation of Perfection; CT 277). Both texts contain talismans that 
arc missing in the Yunjt qtqtan version. 

The nine sections arc as follows: 

1. “Chi the Fi\e Sprouts" ("Wuya lun" K The Five Sprouts arc the 
essential energies of the *wuxing and the five directions. Adepts ingest 
them with the help of visualization, gradually substituting them for a 
regular diet. 

2. "On the Ingestion of Breath” ("Fuqi lun" : K Vt $). To become indepen¬ 
dent of ordinary breathing, adepts absoib *qi as breath and store it in 
their inner organs. The immediate effect of the practice is a depleting of 
the body, but it soon becomes stronger. 

3. "On daoyin" ("Daoyin lun" \C'j| „y). Literally "exercises for guiding 
(energy) and stretching (the body)/ * daoyin or gymnastics should always 
complement the absorption of qi. They frequendy emulate the move¬ 
ments of animals, and sene to make the body supple, harmonize the inner 
energies, stimulate digestion and blood circulation, and expel diseases. 

4. "On Talismanic Water" ("Fushui lun" ft ft St). Talismans ( # fu) aid the 
process by being first burned, then dissolved in water, and finally ingested 
by the adepts. 

5. "On Taking Drugs" C*Fuyao lun" ijli ii). Drugs replace normal food, 
especially the five grains (wiigu h. ft) but also anything hot and spicy, 
which causes the body to decay. Drugs also effect an initial depleting of 
the body. The text also contains several recipes. 

6. "On Complying with Prohibitions" fShenji lun" ftl t i\). Certain states 
should be avoided: exertion of the body, strong emotions in the mind. 

7. "On the Five Viscera" ("Wuzang lun" This is a thcorcncal 
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description of human physiology, relying heavily on the medical classic 
‘Huangdi nexftng. 

M. "On Healing Disease through Ingestion of Breath" ("Fuqi liaobmg hm” 
IK H*(r Diseases, resulting from bad energy circulation, hinder 

progress. There are specific exercises to heal them massages or gymnas¬ 
tics cure functional or local, external problems, while the absorption of 
energy heals diseases affecting the inner organs. 

9. ~On the Symptoms of Diseases" ("Binghou lun" >*j fv For proper 
practice even latent diseases must be eliminated. Methods arc thus given 
to diagnose harmful tendencies early on. 

Altogether, the Fuqi )ingyt lun gives a systematic explanation of various physi¬ 
ological techniques, presenting them in a lucid and well-organized manner 
that allows a dear understanding of medieval practices of physical cultivation. 
Many practices, moreover, arc cither similar to medical techniques or have 
survived as 'qigong exercises to the present day 

Livid KOHN 

. Engelhard? 1987 (trails.); Engelhardt 1989, 109-77 
% Sima Chengzhen. fiiiji; yjngrhcng; meditation and visualization 
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The figuie of Ganji (who may actually have been YuJi . V, the characters for 
Gan and Yu being easily confused) is most closely associated with the history 
of the 'Tatptng)\ng (Schpcure of Great Peace). However, the surviving records 
vary significantly in their accounts of his life and relationships. 

Our fust reference to Ganji comes in the two memorials that Xiang Kai ; 
f|: (also pronounced Xiang Jic), a scholar worried about portents of disaster, 
presented to Emperor Huan (r. 14&-168) in 166. In these memorials. Xiang 
Kai recommends a “divine book" to the emperor which one Gong Song >*! 

. of Langya H 1 I IS (Shandong) had received from Ganji. Gong had himself 
presented the book to Emperor Shun (r 125-44)- Subsequent glosses identified 
this divine book as the Taipxngqtngltngshu \ |* i f j ;?| ;*I (Book of Great Peace 
with Headings Written m Blue), a precursor to the Taipingjing. 

Ganji and Gong Song appear again in # Gc Hong's 'Shaman zhuan of the 
early fourth century. In the biography of Gong Song in that collection (trans. 
Campany 2002,563). Gong takes Gan as his teacher during the reign of Emperor 
Yuan ( 49 ~W bce). Together they encounter a Celestial Immortal who grants 
Gan the Taipingjing. In the biography of Lord Gan (Lc. Ganji) himself, Gong 
Song docs not appear. Rather, in this text Ganji is presented as the patient of 
Bo He M L . 1. a medicine seller. Gan. afflicted by diseases of the skin, is given 
not medicine but a two-chapter long book which. Bo says, will heal his skin 
and grant him long life as well. Bo also instructs him to expand the book into 
150 chapters, usually taken as a reference to the Taipingjing. 

Later again, the preface to the *Laojun iJtuo yibat bashtjic (The Hundred and 
Eighty Precepts Spoken by LonJ Lao) from the fifth century at the earliest, claims 
that Lord Lao taught the Dao to Ganji during the reign of King Nan of Zhou 
(Nanwang Mi 1 ., r. 314-296 bce) and also transmitted the Taipingjing to him. 
In this version. Bo He (here named Loid Bo) has become Ganji's patient. 

In what appears to be a separately transmitted tradition dating from the 
late third century, Ganji appears as a healer and charismatic religious leader 
around Wu in the lower Yangzi basin. Among his followers were members of 
the army of Sun Ce ft: % (175-200). one of the military leaders who fought 
in the wars of the late second century. Fearing the increasing hold Gan had 
over his officers. Sun had him executed. A record of these events in 'Soushen ft 
claims that Gan's decapitated body subsequendy disappeared, Gan returning 
to haunt Sun Ce who went mad and died as a result. 
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Clearly, these records arc difficult to reconcile, if only because they have 
Gan active over perhaps 500 years. This has led some scholars to conjecture 
that different historical figures adopted the name of Gan Ji as a token of 
numinous power and that these anecdotes may therefore refer to separate 
people. Another approach has been to claim that the real Gan Ji lived during 
the second century and was simply very old when executed by Sun Ce. The 
references to earlier activities have thus been interpreted as attempts to grant 
a spuriously ancient history to the Tatptngpng. 

Benjamin PENNY 

L_i Campany 2002. 301-3; Kandel 1979; Maeda Shigeki 1985a; Mansveh Beck 
1980; Fukui Kojun 1958.62-71 
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Ganshui xanyuan iu 

Accounts of the Immortals Who Appeared [After the Revelation] 

at Ganshui 


This large ten-juan collection of inscriptions (CT 973) related to the history of 
*Quan 2 hen was compiled by *Li Daoqian (1219-96) and bears a postface dated 
1289. The title alludes to Ganhc H*{nJ (Shaanxi, west of Xi'an), where # Wang 
Zhe first met the immortals in 1159. The author was abbot of the Chongyang 
gong 'l 1 1 * 1 } ft (Palace of Double Yang), the monastery built on Wang s grave 
not far from Ganhc. and was especially knowledgeable about the many sites 
of Quanzhens holy history in the Zhongnan ivf area. The Ganshui xanyuan 
lu is not limited to those places, however, but is representative of the order's 
development throughout northern China. The work opens with the canoniza¬ 
tion decree of 1269. which awaidcd prestigious tides to Quanzhens founders 
and immortal ancestors, but die inscriptions roughly span the years 1220-80 
and arc concerned with the history of Quanzhen from Wang's predication 
onward. 

The collection is a tribute to the importance of •epicrapht as an expression 
of Quanzhen self-identity. The order made sure that all its major monasteries 
had foundation stelae and all its important masters had funerary inscriptions. 
This is evident from several inscriptions composed long after their recorded 
events and cxplicidy written to fill a gap. This systematic approach is reflected 
in the structure of the book. j. 1 and 2 include nine memorial inscriptions for 
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Wang Zhc and his six male disciples :). 3 to 8 contain thirty-nine memorial 
inscriptions for the subsequent generations of Quanzhen masters; and j. 9 and 
10 arc devoted to seventeen monaster)’ inscriptions. Also scattered among the 
ten juun are various prose texts (short biographical notices, prefaces, and so 
forth), and at the end of j. 10 is a collection of poems written at the monaster)’ 
in Ganhe. These texts, chosen to illustrate the history of Quanzhen, arc by 
nature of their genre in open circulation, and in this regard it is remarkable 
that Quanzhen masters wrote only ten of the sixty-live insenptions. The 
remaining authors include several eminent scholars of this period. 

TTic attention paid to the setting of stelae and the transmission of inscrip¬ 
tions is peculiar to Quanzhen. Some famous inscriptions were separately 
edited in the Daozang, but the present text is, along with the contemporary 
and much smaller Goryjjkiiri fcdzftt Hi tfl? (Epigraphic Memorials of Palaces 
and Abbeys; CT 97a), the only anthology of this genre in Taoist literature. 
Li Daoqian's efforts to compile a large collection arc therefore a valuable 
contribution to the 500-odd strong corpus of extant Quanzhen inscriptions. 
Although some of its sixty-five texts were also transmitted in other sources, 
most arc unique to the GimsJtui xianyuun lu. 

llwrenr GOOSSAERT 

Lj BoltzJ. M. 1087a. 123-24; Chen Guofu 1963,244-46; Qing Xitai 1994, 2:198 
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ganzhi 




(Celestial) Stems and (Earthly] Branches 


In the West, the artificial seven-day cycle of the week has long played an 
important role in structuring civil and religious time. In ancient China, a ten- 
day period, the xun fij, played an analogous role from at least as far back as 
the Shang dynasty. Each day was named using one of ten characters known 
as the tiangan A ; or Celestial Stems (see table 8 ). There is no consensus 
among scholars as to the original significance of these characters, though 
many hypotheses have been proposed. 

By systematic pairing of the ten Stems with another set of twelve cyclical 
characters, the dtzht ftb v or Earthly Branches (sec table 9). a longer cycle of 
sixty day-names was generated (see table 10). The first decade of the sexag¬ 
esimal cydc begins widi the Stem-Branch pair jtazt p as no. 1, and ends 
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The twrKe Earthly Branches (dizki : >;) and their associations. 
(See also tables 13 and 25.) 


with gidyffu 5? as no. xo. The next decade begins with no. 11. jmx* ! | ! it, 
and continues with an offset of two in the Stems relative to the Branches. This 
process is continued, the offset increasing by two each decade, until we reach 
guiiuii £ #5 as no. 60. and the cycle then repeats. 

This sexagesimal day-cycle was used for civil dating independent of months 
and years, and seems to have run unbroken up to the present from at least 
as far back as the beginning of the first millennium bce. Clearly any given 
lunar month (of either 29 or 30 days) cannot contain more than one occur¬ 
rence of any given cyclical day, and so ambiguity is avoided. During the Han 
dynasty it also became customary to use the gartzbi cycle of sixty character 
pairs to designate a cycle of sixty’ years in addition to its continuing use for 
naming days. Because no emperor’s reign apart from that of the Kangxi 
Emperor (1662-1722) lasted longer than sixty years, it is enough to know 
the name of the monarch and a ganzhi year-name in order to specify a year 
uniquely. 
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(laoshang Shenxiao zongshi shoujingshi 

An Exemplar on the Scriptures Received by the Lineal Master of 
the Most Exalted Divine Empyrean 


The precise origins of this text (CT 1282) remain obscure but it was dearly 
composed in tribute to the thcophany of Song Huizong (r. 1100-1x25) accord¬ 
ing to the ‘Shenxiao teachings introduced by ‘Lin Lingsu (1076-1120). It opens 
with an account of divine revelation reminiscent of the 0 Duren jtng (Scripture 
on Salvation) central to the late fourth-century ‘Lingbao codification. The 
story told here concerns the transmission of a body of scripture from the 
Ancestral Master (zushi flii ) to the Lineal Master (zongsiit • till) and then to 
the Perfected Master (zhenshi 1 fill). These three deities are designated as the 
three masters of the Gaoshang Shenxiao dadao 1 . ^ W Aci>l! (Great Way 
of the Most Exalted Divine Empyrean). 

The Ancestral Master Yuanshi tianzun re iff K CJ (Celestial Worthy of 
Onginal Commencement; see 0 sanqtng) of the Yuqing I* ifl (Jade Clarity) 
celestial realm initially appears to give voice to the “Shenxiao scriptures on 
the Salvation of Lingbao" (Lingbuo duren shcnxuio zhongfing IS.® K W n 
SS?). He then delivers them to the Lineal Master, Taishang daojun t v J. 
< i I (Most High Lord of the Dao) in the Shangqing |; , 7 j (Highest Clarity) 
celestial realm. The Lineal Master orders the perfected residents of Shangqing 
to separate the text into sixty juan . in accoid with the sexagesimal cydc (see 
•gdnzfii). This newly organized scriptural corpus, headed by the Duren Jing 
itself*, was next transferred for safekeeping to Shenxiao yuqing zhen wangjun 
fty K 7 11 I . (V (Perfected Sovereign Lord of the Jade Clarity of the Divine 
Empyrean). It was not to be revealed again until the Song empire had reached 
a zenith of peace and prosperity, at which time the Shenxiao sovereign would 
be incarnated as ruler of the people, that is. Song Huizong. 

Like the ‘Shangqing corpus, the cydical year renchen T; h< (the twenty- 
ninth of the sexagesimal cycle; see table 10 and the entry ‘apocalyptic 
eschatology) demarcates the beginning of a new dispensation. Here it is said 
that after the Zhenghe reign period year of renehen (1112). the deity Qinghua 
dijun i*i T in <! (Imperial Lord of Green Florescence), that is, Lin Lingsu. 
discretely revealed the divine mandate for theocratic rule, predpitating the 
release of scripture. The chapter headings for a Duren jtng in sixty-one Juan 
listed here correspond to the version of the text appearing at the head of the 
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Taoist Canon of 1445. No evidence has yet been uncovered to indicate that 
the Duren jing in this form served as die opening text of the m Zhenghc Ubnshou 
daozang (Taoist Canon of the Ten-Thousand-Fold Longevity of the Zhenghe 
Reign Period) printed in 1119. Statements in a commentary to the Duren ftng 
by *Chen Zhixu (1290-aftcr 1355) do imply that the scripture was given prece¬ 
dence in the 0 Xuandu bavzang (Precious Canon of the Mysterious Metropolis) 
completed in 1244. 

Among notable works cited at the close of this Shenxiao formulary is 
Huizong's commentary to the Daedc)ing. cited according to the ddc decreed 
on the xutuei y day of the twelfth lunar month in the sixth year of the 
Zhenghe reign period (16 January 1117)- Conspicuous by its absence from the 
inventory of texts here is the collective commentary to the Duren ftng that 
Huizong authorized in 1124. Additional works dating to Huizong's reign that 
do gain mention arc ritual codes submitted by impenal order ca. mo by Zhang 
Shangying if 1 ! V! (1043-1121). The gradual conveyance of a complete canon of 
secret texts in 1,200 juan by three hosts of transcendents is promised following 
the cyclical dates rcru:hen andgcngzi •;» f (the thirty-seventh of the sexagesimal 
cycle). The same two dates, presumably alluding to the years 1112 and 1120. 
arc also mentioned as a time of scriptural revcladon in a commentary to the 
Duren ftng ascribed to Hui2ong. Reference to the latter date implies that such 
texts emerged after Lin Lingsu fell out of favor at court in 1119 and thus are 
likely to have been devised by a later generation, such as his disciple # Wang 
Wenqing (1093-1153). 

Judith hi BOLTZ 

BoltzJ. M. 1987a, 26-27; van dcr Loon 19&4,39 and 1*4, Strickmann 1978b 
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Gc Chaofu 

2$M 

fl. 402 


Gc Chaofu. a native of Jurong <ij'{{(near Nanjing. Jiangsu) and grandnephew 
of *Ge Hong, is credited in several cariy sources with the first transmission 
of the # Lmgbao scriptures outside the Ge family, around 400 ce. According 
to the earliest of these sources, a colophon once appended to the Zhatyi ztran 
jing T fl H : (Self-Generated Scripture of Perfect Unity) and cited in the 
•Daojiao yishu (Pivot of Meaning of the Taoist Teaching), the earthly lineage 
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of the Lingbao scriptures was: *Gc Xuan - Zheng Siyuan f! A”s 5 (he., *Zhcng 
Ym) - Gc Ti f.J’ tT, - Gc Hong - Ge Wang fj */! - Gc Chaofu - Ren Yanqing 
10 ill . Xu Lingqi c •• 1 J) (?-473 or 474), etc. Through Gc Hong, this lineage 
is found m the Lingbao scriptures themselves and constructed on the basis of 
Hongs account of his receipt of alchemical texts. Gc Hong's own writings, 
while they do rite the Lingbao wufu . il fi ‘ 1 (Five Talismans of the Numinous 
Treasure; see •Lingfcao wufu xh), arc entirely devoid of mention of the other 
Lingbao texts. Further, the Lingbao texts borrow much from the # Shangqing 
scriptures of * Yang Xi and so cannot have been composed earlier than 375- The 
impression all this gives that Gc Chaofu may have composed the scriptures 
himself is furthered by *Tao Hongjing who, in a note to the *Zhengao. dispar¬ 
agingly remarks that “Gc Chaofu fabricated the Lingbao scriptures (zaogou 
Lingbao jing ;jj 5: Yf ?v) and the teaching flourished.** 

Some contemporary scholars believe that only a version of what is now 
the first scripture in the old Lingbao canon, the • Wupian zhenwen (Perfected 
Script in Five Tablets), was composed by Ge Chaofu. while others hold that 
his contributions must have been more extensive, perhaps including basic ver¬ 
sions of all the texts in *Lu Xiujing's Jingmn (Catalogue of Lingbao 

Scriptures). There is no direct evidence for either opinion. Even the colophon 
cited m the Tang period Daojiao yishu, as it appears in a •Dunhuang fragment 
(P. 145a). ends the line of transmission with Gc Hong and the hope that there 
might one day be within the Gc family one “who delights in the Dao and 
contemplates transcendence" who might transmit the texts. This vague refer¬ 
ence to an outstanding member of the Ge family who will make the scnpturcs 
known is found in other Lingbao texts as well. Thus, even the Zhenyi ziran jing 
might have been composed by Gc Chaofu and the more detailed colophon 
that mentions his name constructed later. 

Given that we lack further relevant information on those to whom Gc 
Chaofu is said to haw transmitted his texts, it seems unlikely that we shall 
ever be able to accurately assess his hand in their composition. The most that 
can be said is that circumstantial evidence, in particular the central role given 
in the Lingbao scriptures to Ge Xuan. seem to point to the involvement of 
some member of the Gc family in their creation. Taoist tradition tells us that 
that person was Gc Chaofu. 

Srcpficn H BOKENKAMP 
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Gc Hong 

* 5 # 

283-34$; zi: Zhichuan i« Jl| ; hao: Baopu zi Jg \ \ j- (Master Who 
Embraces Simplicity). Xiao xianweng r h ’ 1 *5 (Lesser Immortal 

Gentleman) 


Various dates for Gc Hong, ranging between 253 and 363, have been indicated 
in the past, but most scholars now accept 283 and 343 as the years of his birth 
and death. The main sources on his life arc an autobiography in the Outer 
Chapters (watpuin . 5 ) of his w*ort: (Wang Ming 1985. $ 69 - 79 ; trans. Ware 
1966, 6-21) and a biography in the Jinshu (History’ of the Jin. trans. Davis and 
Ch'cn 1941; Sailcy 1978. 521-32). In addition, several hagiographic collections 
contain notes on his life (see, e.g., Davis T. L. 1934). 

Life. Gc Hong's family, based injurong Vf (near Nanjing. Jiangsu), had 
provided officials to the imperial administration for at least ten generaoons. 
and his grandfather and father had served the Wu and Jin dynasties in various 
capacities. In 297. at the age of fourteen. Gc became a disciple of 'Zheng Yin, 
with whom he studied both classical and Taoist texts. His training ended in 
302. when Zheng, then around the age of eighty-five, retired on Mount Huo 
(•Huoshan. Anhui) with several disciples. 

Gc opted to remain in the secular worid, and in 303 took part in the suppres¬ 
sion of Zhang Chang's #£ / \ rebellion. In the same year, however, he decided 
to travel to Luoyang to search for more teaching, but rebellions around the 
capital forced him to continue his journey in other regions. He finally headed 
back to the south and reached Guangzhou (Canton), where he became the 
adjutant of Ji Han fS“ (263-306), inspector (cishi >1*| ‘Ji) of that region and 
reputed author of the Nanfang caomu zhuang ih ff 0 fC »|; (Herts and TYccs 
of the Southern Regions; Li Huilin 1979)* After Ji's murder. Gc stayed in the 
Guangzhou area and began to work on his zi (Book of the Master Who 

Embraces Simplicity). In 312 he retired to the Luofu Mountains ('Luofu shan) 
and became the disciple and son-in-law* of *BaoJing (?-ca$ 30 ), governor (teishou 
tv y ) of Nanhai :}j , = ; . who reportedly had found the *Sanhuang wen (Script 
of the TYircc Sovereigns) in a cave on Mount Song ('Songshan, Henan) two 
decades earlier. In 314. Gc returned toJurong. and in 317 he received the title 
of Marquis of Guan2hong ’ffl 1 1 L In die same year he completed the first draft 
of the Baopu zi, but the Inner Chapters (ncipian [\ u:} of his wort: underwent 
further revision and reached their final form only around $$o. 
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TTic next major event in Ge’s life dates to #2 or 333. At that time, "having 
heani that in Jiaozhi £ fit there is cinnabar.” he asked die emperor to send 
him to that remote southern district. The emperor made him magistrate (ling 
'>) of juiou i\ii (in present-day northern Vietnam), but on the way to his 
new post Ge was persuaded to stay in Guangzhou by the regional inspector 
Deng Yuc tffi W t and retired again to the Luofu Mountains. The description 
of his death bears the stamp of Taoist hagiography. In 343 he wrote to Deng 
Yuc saying that he would ’’travel to distant lands in search of masters and 
medicines.'* Deng went to see him. but armed after Ge had already achieved 
’’release from the corpse” (*sfcijte). 

Ge Hong's place in (he history of Taoism. Besides the Baopu zi. some sixty woAs 
dealing with classical exegesis, dynastic and local history. Taoist thought, 
alchemy medicine, numerology, hagiography, and various other subjects arc 
ascribed to Ge Hong (Chen Fcilong 1980. 143-98). No more than a dozen of 
these works is extant, and only two of them may indeed have been written 
by Ge, namely the ‘Shenxian zhuan (Biographies of Divine Immortals) and 
the Zhouhou beiji fang (v |ti j fj (Recipes for Emergencies to Keep at Hand; 
CT1306). 

More important. Ge Hong and his family were instrumental in the transmis¬ 
sion of various textual corpora of the southeasternJiangyian I tl region, part 
of which he had inherited from his granduncle. *Gc Xuan. Some of these texts 
later became foundations of the *Lingbao school under the initiative of his 
grandnephew. *Gc Chaofu. Ge Hong was not a master of any of the related 
traditions. how r evcr. One gathers from the Baopu zi that his main interest w»as 
the preservation of the religious legacy of Jiangnan and its acceptance by other 
aristocrats and literati. This docs not decrease the value of his testimony In 
particular, although Ge acknowledges that he had not compounded any elixir 
by the time he wrote the zi (Ware 1966.70 and 262). his quotations from 
alchemical texts have proven essential for reconstructing some features of the 
early *Taiqing tradition of •wuiiidn. 

Fabnzio PREGADIO 
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Gc Xuan 




164-144; zi : Xiaoxian V 'it; hao: Gc xiangong f.J fill Q 
(Transcendent Duke Gc) 


Gc Xuan is a mythological figure associated with several traditions in Taoism. 
He owed his preeminence to the one thing that we can reliably know about 
him. that he was the paternal granduncle of *Gc Hong. In his •Baopu zi, Gc 
Hong, who calls Xuan the “Transcendent Duke." traces three alchemical 
texts from *Zuo Ci to Gc Xuan. who in turn passed them on to his disciple 
and Gc Hong's master. *Zhcng Yin, and relates several of his miraculous ac¬ 
complishments. In the *Shcnxian zhuan . Gc Hong provides a biography for 
Xuan, recounting more of his miracles and the manner of his "release from 
the corpse" (*ifu)ie). He reports that Xuan was summoned to court by the 
Wu ruler. Sun Quan j fc (Dadi, r. 222-52). During this time, Xuan seemed 
to have drowned when a number of the emperor's boats were capsized by 
a severe wind, but returned several days later apologizing that he had been 
detained by the w’atcr-dcity. Wu Zixu fri f ft . This legend, taken together 
with Xuan s ability to remain underwater for long periods of time through 
“embryonic breathing" and his control of wind. rain, and rivers, seems to 
indicate that Xuan was once a cult-figure associated with water as well as the 
patron saint of the Gc family. 

TTirough Gc Hong’s accounts of him, Gc Xuan’s legend diverged in two 
distinct directions. First, he became a patron of alchemical arts. Gc Hong 
records that he transmitted as a member of the lineage mentioned above the 
alchemical texts Tailing jirtg (Scripture of Great Clarity’). *JiudanJtng (Scripture 
of the Nine Elixits). and ‘JinycJing (Scripture of the Golden Liquor), although 
nowhere docs he mention that Gc Xuan concocted an elixir. Still, a number 
of later alchemical works were said to have been composed by him or passed 
through his hands. Later, Gc Hong's grandnephew, *Gc Chaofu, made Xuan 
the first teapient of the *Lingbao scriptures. The Lingbao scriptures contain 
accounts of his receipt of the scriptures from deities, who accorded him the 
title Transcendent Duke of the Left of the Great Ultimate (Taiji zuo xiangong 
V (il; i;). and his instructions of his disciples, to whom he vouchsafed 
information on the many previous lives he had undergone before achiev¬ 
ing the moral status to receive the scriptures. These lively accounts led to a 
decidedly different afterlife for the legend of Gc Xuan. Buddhist polemicists 
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mention him. along with *Zhang Daoling, as one of the founders of Taoism, 
while *Tao Hongjing, editor of 'Yang Xi's texts, composed a stele inscription 
debunking the Lingbao account. 

Nonetheless, the Lingbao account of Gc Xuan endured. An anonymous 
preface written during the Six Dynasties’ period to the Heshang gong JwJ J; 
11 * annotated version of the Daodcftng, the "Preface and Secret Instrucuons" 
(“Xujuc v is attributed to Gc Xuan. This text, a complete manuscript 

of which was recovered at # Dunhuang. accords with the Lingbao account 
of LaozL its use of the text in oniination, and its preference for the Heshang 
gong commentary. 

Finally, the canon contains an annotated biography of Xuan. the Tatji Gc 
xiangong zhuan i. A llll 5 H?' (Biography of Transcendent Duke Ge of the 
Great Ultimate: CT 450), composed by Zhu Chuo in 1 377 horn a frag¬ 
mentary biography that he acquired in Jiangsu. According to this biography, 
almost all revealed literature in early Taoism might be retraced to Gc Xuan. 
This biography attests to the high regard accorded Gc in later Taoism. In ad¬ 
dition to collecting earlier sources of his hagiography, it also records the titles 
imperially bestowed on Gc Xuan in 1104 and 1246. 

Srcpficn R. BOKENKAMP 

L_> Bokenkamp 198$; Bokenkamp 2004; Boltz J. M. 1987a. 93 - 94 ; Campany 
2002.152-59; Chen Guofu 1963. 92-^3. Kusuyama Haruki 1979. 1 * 4 - 3 ® 

% Lingbao 


also known ; 


Gengsang zi 

*** 

Kangsang zi 7 ii V; and Kangcang zi n, (f f* 


According to tradition, this immortal of antiquity lived in the state of Chen 
Wl (present-day Henan/Anhui) during the Zhou period. His surname was 
Gengsang and his given name was Chu 7 *. The ~Gcngsang Chu" chapter of 
the *Zhuangzt depicts him as an attendant of Laozi. and the # Ltczi contains a 
passage in which he explains the difference between sensory knowledge and 
self-knowledge (zizfii j'| Hi; traits. Graham i960, 77 - 78 ). 

The bibliography in the Xiw Tjngshtt (New History of the Tang: van dcr 
Loon 1984.81-82) lists a woifc entitled Kdnguing zi ft T, which probably is 
the same text as the one found in the Taoist Canon under the tide Dongltng 
zhcnfxng ® { (Authentic Scripture of the Cavernous Numcn; CT 669). 
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Despite its attribution to Gengsang Chu. however. this is a Tang forgery 
composed by Wang Shiyuan f ;l: . The ode zhenjing derives from 

the appellation Real Man of the Cavernous Numcn (Dongling zhenren ,H 
v 1*1 K) that Tang Xuanzong conferred upon Gengsang zi in 742, when the 
Dongfing zhenjing became, with the Daodepng. the *2hwxngz\, the 'Wenzi, and 
the •/jczi, one of the texts required for the state examination on Taoism (sec 
•taoism and the civil service examinations). 

SAKADE Yoshmobu 

[la Barrett 1996. 67-68 
% hagiography 


grogs/ten 




According to a belief that originated during the Six Dynasties and became 
widespread in the Tang penod, three worms [sanchong 2V1; see fig. 65) or 
three “corpses" (sandti; see ‘sanshi and jiuchong) dwell in the human body, the 
uppermost in the head, the middle one in the abdomen, and the lower one in 
the legs. On the night of thcgcngsJicn day. the fifty-seventh in the sexagesimal 
cycle (see table to), these worms leave the body while the person is asleep to 
ascend to Heaven, and report his or her sins to the Celestial Emperor (Tiandi 
A.V;). Since their mission could result in dlncss or a reduced life span, people 
thought it advisable to remain awake throughout this night to prevent the 
worms from leaving. Three such vigils were thought to severely weaken the 
worms, and seven to cause them to perish, together with all illness and misfor¬ 
tune. thus allowing for an extension of life. People also attempted to extirpate 
the worms through various types of abstinence, such as refraining from sexual 
activity and from eating meat, or through purification and meditation. 

The custom of gengshen was also adopted by Buddhism, and “assemblies 
to observe gengshen" (shou gengshen hui 1 i|i ?•/) were held from the ninth 
to the twelfth centuries. Under the influence of Tang China, the practice of 
observing thegengiftm day also took root in the Korean Peninsula, probably 
from around the seventh or eighth centuries. It is unclear, on the other hand, 
when thegengiJicn cult arrived in japan, where it is known as koshtn. Since the 
earliest mention of it was made by Ennin HU | (793-864) in 838 in his Nitt 5 
gtih&junrci kitkn S. 1,1}. \!\ C {{I * ,V. (Records of a Pilgnmage in Tang China 
in Search of the Dharma; trans. Rcischaucr 1955. 58 ). it must have been known 
by the early ninth century. In Japan, koshtn observances were an occasion for 
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social intercourse rather than spiritual abstention, and people kept themselves 
awake by drinking, eating, singing, and dancing. From around the twelfth 
century, JedsJim was adapted as a folk belief and custom. As a result, the koshm 
cult spread among the Japanese people, and was also consciously adopted into 
Shugendo and Shinto. 

YAMADA TiuhiizJri 

L Hirano Minoru 1909, Kohn 1993 - 95 ; Kubo Noritada 1956 
% jixnrJtt and ft uthong: taoism in japan 


Gezao shan 




Mount Gezao (Jiangxi) 


This small mountain, rising 800 m at its highest point, is located in the Zhangshu 
?\i hV district of central Jiangxi, an area dense with Taoist holy sites. Suppos¬ 
edly named because it looks like a black (zao) pavilion fgc). it is the thirty-third 
Blissful Land Cfudi) of Taoist sacred geography. The major temple on the 
mountain, attested since 712, received the name Chongzhen gong V, i*( • 
(Palace for the Veneration of Authenticity) in 1118. The nearby Mount Yusi 
(Yusi shan {■ 0 ill) was also a renowned Taoist center, particularly during the 
Song and Yuan dynasties. 

As # Ge Xuan, the putative patriarch of ‘Lingbao liturgy, was supposed 
to have lived there, Mount Gezao came to be considered the center of the 
Lingbao tradition, probably around the late Tang, or the tenth century'. The 
mountain's glorious period extended from the eariy Song to the late Yuan, 
when it was included, along with Mount Longhu (‘Longhu shan) and Mount 
Mao (‘Maoshan), among the "Three Mountains" {sunshan ‘ 1: ; these were 
the three ordination centers officially sanctioned by a 1097 edict for the elite 
Taoist clergy, providing ordinations in the Lingbao, •Zhcngyi, and ‘Shangqing 
lineages, respectively (all of the three lineages being tenth- or eleventh-century 
innovations, complete with reconstructed patriarchal succession). Mount 
Gezao certainly could not rival the not far away Mount Longhu as a training 
center, but was nevertheless covered with well-endowed institutions, inhabited 
by hundreds of Taoists, and visited by ordinands and pilgrims, both priestly 
and lay. from all over the country. 

The buildings on the mountain were destroyed during the civil wars of the 
late Yuan period, and the site never recovered its Song-period prominence. 


Ml 
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The succession of "Lingbao patriarchs w on Mount Gczao continued into the 
Ming period, but the mountain was totally edipsed by Mount Longhu as an 
ordination center, and the communities that gathered there sporadically during 
the Ming and Qing periods were modest. The temples have been rebuilt anew 
in 1991. 

Vincent GOOSSAERT 

L Chen Dacan 1988; Qing Xitai 1994-1- 123-28 
% TAOIST SACRED SITES 


gongcao 

*fi 'S 

Merit Officer 


In the regional bureaucracies of the Han and the Six Dynasties, merit officers 
were high-ranking officials, equivalent to the Counsclor-in-chief (xxangguo !|| 
\ f i) at the court, who evaluated the service of district officers and had broad 
authority of promotion or dismissal. This burcaucraoc title was adopted by 
the early Way of the Celestial Masters (*Tianshi dao) to designate certain inner 
deities that assist the Taoist pnest (*daoshs) during ntuals. As described in the 
‘Dengzhen yinfuc (Concealed Instructions for the Ascent to Reality; $. 7 a-b), 
during the rite of Lighting the Incense Burner the priest summons from his 
body the Merit Officers and other gods, which transmit his requests to the dei¬ 
ties in heaven. These gods belong to the category of “officers, generals, clerks, 
and soldiers" and do not permanently reside in the heavenly realm (*.22b). 

Different numbers of Merit Officers arc placed within the priest's body ac¬ 
cording to the ordination registers (*lu) that he receives (see *Daofa huiyiuin, 
181.16b). The Ment Officers appear before the priest with folded arms and 
wearing garments of ordinary colors. They originate from the priest's spleen 
and are a transformation of the yellow pneuma (huangifi $ *i.) associated with 
that organ. 

MARUttMA Hiroshi 

Hi Ofuchi Ninji 1985,198-99 
% dtushen 
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gpn gdc 

i. meric; 2. ritual of Merit 


TTic terra gongje refers to accumulation of merit through practicinggood and 
following the Dao. In particular, merit derives front the Taoist priest's read¬ 
ing of the scriptures and malting repentance (*chanhut), and is redirected to 
the deceased to bring about their salvation. Therefore a (Retreat) ritual 
performed as a service for the dead is also called gtngde. 

The idea of accumulating merit is already found in the 0 Baopu z 1, but in this 
work the purpose is individual immortality rather than bringing salvation to 
others. The earliest rituals for rescuing the deceased through the accumula¬ 
tion of merit arc the *Lingbao zhai dcsciibcd by *Lu Xiujing (40^-77). which 
include the Yellow Register Retreat (*huangtu zhai) for the salvation of the 
ancestors. This Retreat later became popular as a rite for the dead, and the 
Merit ritual of present-day Taiwan continues this tradition. 

In Taiwan, the Merit rituals arc usually performed around the time of 
memorial services, which arc held every seven days from the seventh to the 
forty-ninth day after death (including the day of death) and at the time of 
burial. A temporary ritual area is constructed in an open space or on the road 
near the mourners* house. Scrolls depicting various divinities including the 
Three Clarities (•sampng). the Jade Sovereign (*Yuhuang>. the Celestial Worthy 
Who Relieves Suffering (‘Jiuku tianzun), and the Celestial Worthy of Universal 
Transformation (*Puhua tianzun) arc hung in front of the altar, with pictorial 
representations of the Kings of the Ten Courts of the Underworld (Shidian 
mingwang 10 i .) on each side. In front of the house of the deceased 
arc placed the memorial tablet, incense, and coffin (which in Taiwan usually 
remains unburied for one week to one month), inside what is called the Spirit 
Hall (Jingtartg $ ). The altar is the Taoist space for venerating deities, and 

the Spirit Hall is the family space for venerating the deceased. 

Structure. The gengdc usually last between half a day to one full day. but those 
performed on a grand scale can last two days or longer (see table 11). The ritual 
consists of four main parts, an introit. the rite of Merit, the rite of Salvation 
through Refinement and a closing ceremony. First, the salvation 

of the deceased is requested through the recitation of scriptures such as the 
•Duren jing (Scripture on Salvation), repentance, and rites performed within 
the sacred space of the altar. As a result of these requests, the deceased s 
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DAT I 

1 Announcement V* ) 

2 Invocation (^thn ^ t* 1) 

l Scripture Recitation Uunt/ing 

4 Opening a Rood in the Darkness {‘fctiMng tmngfi \\ tJi \fft) 

5 Reataoonof Litames (fum**,, \&) 

6 Dispatching the Writ of Pardon <"/a*£ ilrmi 

7 Destruction of Hell Cf^yu It* y.) (oko called Attack an the Fomea. 4*dtmx ? i *0 

8 Division of the Lamps {‘/mifatg i * rj) 

DAT 2 

9 Una ol It* Wiy I Vjjrfwnx 1 

ic Reatanon of Litames 
u Noon Offering ( NnmT'fll) 

12 Scripture Reatanon Uum/uig ) 
ij Exorcism 

14 Uniting the Talismans (Hrf* it 0 ) 

15 Bathing (*muyu; ,Vi) 

16 Paying Homage to the Three Treasures fkn uxnboe * A') 

17 Untying the Knots Kft) 
iS Reatanon of Litames 

19 Pilling the TYeasury {•fianku 

20 Crossing the Bndge [ifl) 

Program of a twoday Merc (*gi»ngde) rmial. Based an Lagerwcy 1987c, 193 ^4 


Writ of Pardon (jheshu ,*}) is sent to the underworld with a rite called 
Dispatching the Writ of Pardon (*fangjhmus). The Merit section of ihc ritual 
is performed during the day. while the dispatch of the Writ of Pandon takes 
place from evening into night. 

During the rite of Salvation through Refinement, emphasis moves to 
the family space, and the deceased is symbolically led from the underworld 
to heaven by a dramatic enactment. By ritually breaking the walls of the 
underworii the gates of hell arc demolished and the deceased is released 
(see *poyu). The deceased is then bathed and given a change of clothing {sec 
•muvu). and brought to take refuge in Taoism by paying homage to the Three 
Treasures (sanbdo W. i.c.. the Dao, the Scriptures, and the Masters). This 
is followed by the rites of Untying the Knots (firjic riV-V; Lagcrwcy 1987c, 
187-88). whereby mundane thoughts arc extinguished; Filling the Treasury' 
(•furtlru}. for returning to Heaven what was borrowed at birth; Ultimate Pur¬ 
port of Salvation through Refinement ( liandu zongzh 1 i+ IQ I i } ). consisting 
of a discourse on Salvation through Refinement; and a dramatic performance 
based on this discourse. Finally, the soul of the deceased is made to cross the 
Naihe Bndgc (Naihc qiao , | ; sec *guoqiao) and led to the Heavenly Hall 

(tiantang K v). 







CO HL’AN 


The Salvation through Refinement section of the ritual dates from Song 
times and therefore is a comparatively recent naddon. The whole ritual has 
dose connections with folk shamanic practices and Buddhism. Indeed, the 
gpngdc is also performed as a Buddhist ritual, with a structure wry similar to 
the Taoist version. 

ASANO Harufi 

1 Lagerwey 1987c 169-237: Maruyama Hiroshi 1994b: Matsumoto Koichi 
1983; Ofuchi Ninji 1983.463-677: Schippcr 1989b 

For related entries see the Synoptic Table of Contents, see. IV4 ("Ritual ") 


Gu Huan 


420/42B-483/491:Jingyi V[ -ft. Xuanping £ 


Gu Huan lived during the fifth century in South China, and died at the age of 
63: for various reasons examined by Isabelle Robinct (1977.77) his dates must 
lie berween 420 to 428 and 483 to 491. but the dates often given of 420-83 arc 
not actually justified by his biographies in the Standard Histories (Ndn Qi shu 
54: Nansht 75). He is said to haw come from a humble background but to haw 
won such a reputation with his erudition that he was twice offered govern¬ 
ment appointments by the emperor, though he preferred to remain a private 
scholar and teacher, attracting almost a hundred students to his retreat in 
the Tiantai mountains (*Tiantai shan. Zhejiang). Although there is nothing 
in the Standard Histories to show that he was a Taoist priest (*daoshi). he is 
addressed as such in correspondence in the *H&ngnung )i (Collection Spread¬ 
ing the Light of Buddhism) 6 and 7. and seems to haw won a reputation as a 
master of the occult, to judge by the additions to his biography in the b'ansht, 
which coincides with the details added fin the * Daoxuc zhuan (Biographies of 
Those who Studied the Dao) of the sixth century Taoist Ma Shu !!■• H (see the 
reconstruction and translation of this text in Bumbachcr 2000c. 230-33). 

Today Gu Huan is chiefly famous as the author of the *Yixid lun (Essay on 
the Barbarians and the Chinese), a work criticizing Buddhism, but a work on 
the Shujtng 1 (Book of Documents) is also recorded in the Standards His¬ 
tories of the Tang, as arc his commentaries on Laozi. The commentary now 
in eight chapters under his name in the Taoist Canon (Daoiic zhcnjtng zhushu 
ir_' !* . •? i 1 arc; CT 710) cannot be that listed in the Tang as a four-chapter 
work, since it cites the mid-Tang emperor Xuanzong (r. 712-56); it may well 
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date to the Song dynasty. But this compilation and other sources cite enough 
of his writing on the Daodcjtng (which also included another one-chapter 
work) that we arc able to obtain some idea of his approach to the text. 

Thus although ‘Du Guangting’s descripoon of Gu s commentary as con¬ 
cerned with the governance of the self implies with some justification that he 
was a commentator in the tradition of the * Laozi Hahanggong zhangju (The 
Laozi Divided into Sections and Sentences by Heshanggong). in the view of 
Robinet it is possible to discern that the knowledge of Buddhism he displays 
in the fixiu lun was also adapted by him to the explication of Laozi. This is 
particularly the case with his handling of the terms *wu and you (Non-being 
and Being), which would specifically seem to display a familiarity with the 
Sanlun . ,*& or 'Three Treatises'* school of Madhyamaka Buddhist thought. 
That would not in itself be surprising, since his main teacher as named in 
the Standard Histories actually studied with one of the first propagators of 
the Three Treatises. From the Buddhist point of view, however, as expressed 
in the ‘Bianzhrng lun (6.536c). Gu Huan was part of a line of Taoist religious 
interpreters of Laozi stretching back to ‘Lu Xiujing. 

TH. BARRETT 

1 Kohn 1995a, 155-69; Qmg Xitai 1994, 1: 148-50; Robinet 1977. 77-89 and 
H5-I9 

Ytaa lun ; taoism and Chinese buddhism 


guan 


ft 


obsc rvation 


The basic meaning of the word giun is ‘to look at carefully.** ‘to scrutinize." It 
appears first in a religious context as the technical term for a Taoist monastery 
or abbey. As such it emerged in the fifth century widi the rise of ‘Louguan 
(Tiered Abbey; lit., “Tower of Observation." "Look-out Tower") as a major 
Taoist center and the place where the Daode jtng was first transmitted. The 
word's use here, as in its later designation of Taoist institutions in general, 
intimates the role of Taoist sacred sites as places of contact with celestial 
beings and observation of the stars. (See ‘temples and shrines, and ‘taoist 
SACRED SITES.) 

The next religiously significant occurrence of guan is in a Buddhist context, 
ftom which its later meaning in Taoist meditation derives. There it occurred 
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together with the word ziti \ . "to stop," "to cease." in the compound zhiguan 
1 1 i?J t commonly rendered "cessation and insight" and used to translate the 
Sanskrit expression iamatha-vipaiyani. The two words indicate the two basic 
forms of Buddhist meditation: z^Jisa concentrator ex erase that achieves 
onc-pomtcdness of mind or "cessation* of all thoughts and mental activities, 
while guan is a practice of open acceptance of sensory data, interpreted ac¬ 
cording to Buddhist doctrine as a form of “insight" or wisdom. The practice is 
particularly characteristic of Tiantai ^ •! Buddhism, and has been described 
in great detail by its founder Zhiyi 31 ?»T! (530-97; Hurvitz 1962). 

Under Tiantai influence, guan in the Tang became the technical term for 
the Taoist form of insight meditation and as such is commonly translated 
"observation." It appears in several different combinations, the most impor¬ 
tant of which is *itdguan* “inner observation.* Described at length in the 
Ntiguan ftng rtRS? (Scripture of Inner Observation; CT 641. crans. Kohn 
1989b). it refers to the intentional awareness of the different parts and activi¬ 
ties of the body, combined with the visualization of various inner gods and 

In addition, the 'Daojiao yiihu (Pivot of Meaning of the Taoist Teaching; 
5 - 5 b- 6 b; trans. Kohn 1993b, 224-28) of the seventh century makes a scholastic 
distinction among three sets of guan: 

i. Qtguan Vi Pi (observation of energy) vs. shenguan $1 Pi (observation of 
spirit), intended to designate a meditative focus on the physical rather 
than the more spiritual (divine) aspects of the body. 
z.Jtafii guan ® \h JV. (observation of apparent dharmas) vs. shifaguan { j; 
(tV (observation of real dharmas) and pankongguan !»*. v SV (observation 
of partial emptiness), geared to make practitioners aware of the different 
ways of looking at reality—its apparent, outer aspects; its real changing 
nature, and. at least in the initial stages, its ultimate emptiness. 

3. Knigtuzn f| R (observauon of Being) vs. ww guan ffV. (observation of 
Non-being) and zhongdaoguan I 1 }P S/ (observation of the Middle Way), 
the highest form of observation, which, based on Buddhist Madhyamaka 
thought, leads adepts from a vision of firm reality to one of non-existence 
to the acceptance of the Middle Way, an enlightened combination of the 
first two view’s. 

A very similar distinction is made in the ‘Qtngjtngling (Scripture of Clarity 
and Quiescence), which contrasts nctgkjn (inner observation) with waiguan 
■f\ iTn 1 (outer observation) and yvanguan iSffll (far observation), indicating 
observation first of the mind, then of the body, and finally of outside objects 
and other beings, in each ease encouraging practiooners to recognize through 
the practice that none of the objects is really there as a firm, solid, material 
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entity but dissolves upon closer scrutiny into emanations of the pure Dao. 
TTic practice culminates in konggu&n r 1 or “observation of emptiness." 

Una KOHN 

Kohn 1987a. 50-53; Kohn 1989b 
* Dtngguan jing: meditation and visualization 


Guan Yu 

M m 

?- 22 o; also known as Guandi H ifi (Emperor Guan) 


TTsc historical Guan Yu fought on the side of Lju Bci Y| ffl (who claimed Han 
imperial descent) and his kingdom of Shu 53 (Sichuan) in the struggles among 
die Three Kingdoms during the late Han period and the following decades. He 
was captured by the armies of the kingdom of Wu * and beheaded Although 
the Shu kingdom and its generals were not very successful militarily, they’ 
became the subject of rich literary’ and religious traditions. Eventually. Guan 
Yu would be worshipped by people from all levels of society for a variety of 
reasons: as a rain-maker (he and his sword arc often seen as the incarnation of 
a dragon), as a divine protector against demons, bandits, or soldiers, and even 
as a source of divine authority in planchcttc cults (see •/iifi). His cult spread 
largely independent of oral and w’rittcn literary traditions, although people's 
perceptions of Guan Yu as a deity were naturally also colored by the literary 
traditions in which he was featured. 

Apart from memorial cults, the earliest properly religious cult devoted to 
Guan Yu arose in Jingmen #jr ,? (in a region later designated as Dangyang 
district IVIN'S, in southern Hubei), where he had been buried. The cult's 
precise beginnings arc unclear, but it evidently became so popular that it w f as 
incorporated into the foundational narrative of the nearby Buddhist monastery 
at Jade Source Mountain (Yuquan shan R ill). By the mid-Tang, Guan Yu 
was already seen as the divine assistant of the Tiantai * w # patriarch Zhiyi J 
IS 1 (530-98; Hurvitz 1962) in building the monastery overnight in 591. However, 
he is never referred to as the monastery’s tutelary god (qiclan shot fal K *#), 
and his shrine w'as located some distance from the monastery's premises. 

Despite this early example, the cult of Guan Yu in Buddhist monasteries is 
largely a phenomenon of the late imperial period. During the Song and Yuan 
dynasties, his Taoist connection was more important than his affiliation to 
Buddhism. Like most deities of human origin, Guan Yu was first seen both 
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as a threat (he might cause pestilences) and a helper. Early on. his cult had 
spread from Jade Source Mountain to his place of birth, located in Xiczhou 
ill (Shanxi). By the Nonhem Song, his cult was already in evidence there and 
in neighboring districts, spreading rapidly from the twelfth century onward 
throughout northern China and to a much lesser extent in the south. 

A miracle involving a Northern Song Celestial Master identified by a Song- 
Yuan tradition as *Zhang Jixian (1092-1126) contributed much to the rise of the 
cult. The Celestial Master was requested by the Song emperor to defeat the 
demon Chiyou t # who had been worshipped for centuries at the saltponds 
of Xiczhou. Chiyou had become so angry about the Song worship of his arch¬ 
enemy. the Yellow Emperor (*Huangdi). that he had made the saltponds dry 
up (or flood, in other versions where the monster is not identified as Chiyou). 
The Celestial Master then summoned the divine general Guan Yu. probably 
because of his personal link to Xiczhou. Guan Yu defeated Chiyou with the 
assistance of a huge divine army, after a lengthy and bloody battle. 

This miracle somehow inspired a surprising number of pre-Ming temples in 
northern and southern China, and many of those in large southern does were 
erected within Taoist monastic establishments. The miracle played a crucial 
legitimating role in the tradition of the Celestial Masters (*Tianshi dao) and is 
documented in both Taoist and non-Taoist sources, including Zhang Jixian s 
canonical biographies from the Yuan onward. Guan Yu became a prominent 
divine general in Song and Yuan cxorcistic rituals found in the * Dao fa hiuyuan, 
and was invoked in the struggle against demons in later ages as well. Guan 
Yu's miracle is a typical example of the incorporation of local martial deities 
in Taoist cxorcistic ritual traditions. 

BaretuI ter HAAR 

LJ Dicsingcr 1984; Duara 1988. ter Haar 2000b. Hansen 199$. Harada Masami 
1955: Inouc Ichii 1941; Little 2000b. 25B; Maspero 1981,150-57 

$£ TAOISM AND POPULAR RELIGION 


guanfu 

"cap and gown"; ritual vestments 


Two explanations may be given for the origin of Taoist ritual vestments 
(guanfu, or daoyi iQ ft). The first is that they derive from the robes worn by 
ritual healers (zhouyi *JC» I) and "masters of methods" (*/ang: ffci) in ancient 
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Fig. J7. Taoist Master Chen 
Rccigsheng V. & wears a 
heavy brocaded iupao \ 
('robe erf the Dio') in Tamaa 
Taiwan (January W9;- Photo- 
ftraph by Julian Pas. 

China, whose vestments were embroidered with patterns of flowing pneuma 
( # »ji) similar to clouds, as well as images of the celestial realm and the under¬ 
world. The second is that, like the system of formal clothing used to identity 
the nobility and senior bureaucracy in andent China, Taoist robes indicated 
various ranks of priestly attainment. 

When Taoist traditions were systematized during the Six Dynasties, different 
types of Taoist vestment were also described. According to the ‘Fengdao kejic 
(Codes and Precepts for Worshipping the Dao; j. 5), priests of the ‘Zhengyi 
rank wore a yellow gown and crimson inner and outer robes, priests of the 
Jtfngrfurn it) & (Cavern of Spirit) rank wore a yellow gown, a blue inner robe, 
and a yellow outer robe; priests of the dongxuan < (Cavern of Mystery) 
rank wore a yellow gown, a yellow inner robe, and a purple outer robe; and 
priests of the ifongzhen ‘«i t‘t (Cavern of Perfection) rank wore a blue gown 
and purple inner and outer robes (on the latter three ranks, see under •ordi¬ 
nation and priesthood). TTtis system remained largely unchanged in the 
Yuan and Ming periods, as is evident in worics such as the •Lmghdtf wuliartg 
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durcn sfuingjing dafa (Great Rites of the Superior Scripture of the Numinous 
Treasure on Limitless Salvation.;. 71) and Zhou Sides aLVJ I 1 ! <i.W-i 45 i) 
Standing lingfcao fidu dachcng jinshu J; jt f v IS rV ffi k f/c ft (Golden Writ¬ 
ings on the Great Achievement of Deliverance by the Numinous Treasure of 
Highest Clarity; in 0 Zangwai daoshu ). 

In modern times. Zhcngyi priests in Taiwan wear three types of robe. The 
hdtqing tr.) i*i ("sea-blue") is a single robe of black-bluish hues. The daopao 1 
• 1 ("robe of the Dao") is a robe worn by those of middle rank, red in color 
with motifs embroidered on the front, back, and sleeves, such as the eight tri- 
grams ( 0 bagua) and cranes. Thejtdngyf Cf ft ("crimson mantle") is a vestment 
of the highest rank; it is square-shaped and its basic color is red or orange. 
Representations of the Taoist universe are embroidered on the back: on top 
the constellation of the Three Terraces (santax ft. three pairs of stars in 
Ursa hia)or), the Sun and the Moon, and the twenty-eight lunar lodges Cxiu)l in 
the middle a nine-storied tower surrounded by dragons and cloudy pneumas; 
and on the hem, waves and Mount * Kunlun. The high priest ,\j ifi; 

see 'daozhang) wears the jtangyi for the rites of the Announcement (*fdbiao). 
Presenting the Memorial (*Knhd(>), and Land of the Way Cdaodiang). In the 
•Quanzhen order, the ordinary robe is the dagua k (“great gown") while 
the formal vestments arc the dcluo i" iff. (an indigo ritual garment) and the 
paozi #1 f* (~robc v ). The blue color of these robes represents the east and 
indicates descent from the Quan 2 hen first patnaieh. Donghua dijun *Jj i v : 

{! (Imperial Lord of Eastern Florescence). Ordination robes arc yellow, and 
the tatshjing kuayi k . -K ft C mantle of highest transformation") is worn as 
the most formal vestment for rituals. 

MARIHKMA Hxraxhx 

1 Kohn 1993b, 335 - 4 & Lagerwey 1987c, 291-92. Little 2000b. 194-99, Qing 
Xitai 1994. £ 258-61.4: 93-99 

$8$ gongde. jiao; zfun; ordination and priesthood 


Guangchcng 2d 

*** 

Master of Wide Achievement 


Guangchcng 21 is best known from chapter 11 of 0 Zhuangzi (trans. Watson 
1968,118-20) as the teacher of *Huangdi, the Yellow Emperor. According to 
this anecdote, Guangchcng zi taught Huangdi, then in his nineteenth year on 
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the throne, the paramount importance of preserving the body. The essence 
of his advice was to shut out external stimuli allowing the body to restore 
itself, and to maintain tranquillity and purity, not exposing the body to strain. 
This advice is quoted in chapter 14 of m Huainan zi and the entire anecdote is 
reproduced as Guangchcng zi‘s biography in •Sficnxian zhuan. Guangchcng 
zi claims that by using these methods he has lived 1200 years. 

Not surprisingly, in later tradition Guangchcng zi was understood to be one 
of the transformations of Laozi, although in the *Laozx buinhuu jtng, an early 
text to explicate these transformations. Guangchcng zi is said to have lived in 
the time of Zhu Rong frf while one of his disciples, Tian Lao K. Y : ., was 
Laozi in the time of Huangdi. However, later listings of Laozi‘s incarnations 
typically have Guangchcng zi as Huangdi s teacher. 

An alternate version of this encounter is told in chapter 17 of • Baopu zi (trans. 
Ware 1966,2^9) where Guangchcngzi s lesson for Huangdi related to avoiding 
snakes while climbing mountains. Guangchcng zi instructed the emperor to 
hang realgar from his belt which would cause all the snakes to slither away. 

Benjamin PENNY 


L_> Campany 2002,159-61: Little 2000b. 177; Seidel 1969.66 and 103 
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The word gui broadly defines spirit beings in general, as in the term guuhen 
M or "spirits and gods" (in some contexts, "demons and gods"). Traditionally 
the Chinese have believed that human life is borne by two "souls." the *hun 
and the *po. In simple terms, the hurt is die spiritual dimension, and the p 0 the 
physical. Since both can be reduced to **ji (pneuma), however, there is no sense 
of duality between them. When a person dies, the union of hun and pc dissolves, 
with the hun returning to heaven and the po returning to the earth. Both then 
change: the hun, having ascended to heaven, is called *s?ien (spirit, or deity) 
and the po. having descended to the earth, is called gut. The shen is believed to 
remain in heaven permanendy, endowed with the spiritual power to protect its 
descendants, and to return to where its descendants live on the occasions of 
festivals. On the other hand, the gw. like the physical body, should have no more 
existence, and so it is not expected to return to this world. Therefore, gin that 
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erroneously wander lost in the world are abhorred and feared as ghosts. The pi) 
(orgui) is believed to dwell in the grave, and die hun (or rften) in the temple. 

The Neo-Confucian thinker Zhang Zai & (1020-77). developing Wang 

Chongs i. i>. ( 2 ?<a. 100 ce) ideas about ip. naturalized supernormal entities 
like gui and shot as the movement of Yin and Yang. Yet in doing so he did 
not necessarily diverge from the traditional view: "When things have just 
come into existence, ifi arrives and grows day by day. When growth reaches 
plenitude, qt withdraws and scatters day by day. When »|i comes, there is shen. 
because there ts expansion (rhen |»|» \ When qi withdraws, there is gui, because 
there is return (gin f\\)~ (Zhengmeng .1 y. see. 5. “Dongwu" Jit' v•). Zhang Zai 
thus says that gut is q\ returning from here to elsewhere, and shen is qt coming 
from elsewhere to here. Therefore gut is associated with return and shen with 
expansion, as in the ancient definition, and the mutually opposing directional 
relationship between gui and rhen is re affirmed - 

Spirits and diseases. From its inception, Taoism has had very close tics with 
the concept of gut. The Way of the Five Peeks of Rice (•W'udoumi daoX one 
of the earliest Taoist religious communities, was called guidiii? r v .}() (Way of 
Demons) and its believers were called guizu (demon troopers), guilt (ft 
li (demon-officials), or guimin H (demon-people). Adepts believed sickness 
to be reaibuuon meted out by spirits and gods for the offenses committed by 
the sufferers, w ho had to petition the deities to ease their symptoms by con¬ 
fessing their faults (daoguo fj ;>■), drinking water containing ashes of burned 
talismans (fiishui +•) and making "handwritten documents of the Three 
Offices" (sanguan skoushu ff I *•!). which were burned for Heaven, buried 
for Earth, and submerged for W r atcr (see # sanguaji). 

There were three theories about the origin of disease current in ancient 
China. One, mentioned above, is that disease is caused by spiritual beings, that 
is, by the retribution of spirits and gods, or more particularly by the curses of 
gui (dead spirits). The second is the theory seen in the •Huangdi nctjmg that 
disease is brought about by the invasion of pathogenic breath (xieqi '{L it) into 
the body. The third is a combination of the above two theories, namely that gut 
bring disease by breathing pathogenic qt into people. This last view can also be 
found in Taoist literature. For instance, the ‘Zhengpo (j. 10) states that "demonic 
pneuma" (gutqt 'V. it) attacks people from the ground when they arc sleeping 
if their beds arc not raised high enough. It also says (j. 7) that pathogenic qt 
that issues from graves (called guvzhu ^ill. zhongzhu or muzftu I ) 
ilows into particular living beings and causes disease and other calamities. 

5 d/varii>n for the spints. \V r hat does Taoism consider to be salvation for the gui. 
i.c., the dead people? According to the Zhengpo (j. 15), all the dead gather on 
Mount Luofeng ST ?: (also called # Fcngdu), "in the north <gui and there 

receive judgement. Those who have accumulated virtue will be drawn up from 
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this dty of the dead to the Palace of Vermilion Fire (Zhuhuo gong ) x •/; ft. also 
known as the Southern Palace or Nangong j ft) in the heavenly realm. There 
their bodies and h\ux arc purified and they arc reborn as immortals. As shown by 
'Dailong zhenpng (Authentic Scripture of the Great Cavern) and other texts, the 
•Shangqing school also taught that besides individual salvation, ancestors to the 
seventh generation could be rescued from the sufferings of hell and be reborn 
in the Southern Palace and the heavenly realm (Robinct 1984,1:170-73). 


MJJRA Kunto 


LJ Ccdzich 199$; Harrell 1974; Kamitsuka Yoshiko 1996; Nickerson 1994; 
Schippcr 1971; Strickmann 2002; Strickmann 10 02,71-74 and passim 

% DEMONS AND SPIRITS 


Guigu 2d 

Master of the Valley of Demons 

Guigu 2J is traditionally known as a thinker and political writer of the Spang 
and Autumn period. His historicity and dates, however, are uncertain, and 
there is no consensus even about his name, which may have been Wang Xu 
$ or Wang Li | : . f*I. He was given the appellation Guigu zi because he lived 
in a place called Valley of Demons in the southeastern part of Dengfeng * J | 
(Henan). According to *Du Guangting's (850-933) Xtanzhuan shiyi ‘ || t' 1 ' u 
(Uncollected Biographies of Immortals), ‘the master concentrated hts mind 
and guanied the One (•sJteuvi). He lived in simpliaty, did not show himself, 
and remained in the world for several hundred years. It is not known what 
finally became of him** (Yan Yiping 1974. k 8-9). 

A text called Guigu zi is first mentioned in the bibliography of the Suishu 
(History of the Sui). AcconJing to this source, there were originally two com¬ 
mentaries, one by Huangfu Mi ‘.! 4) ,S (215-82) and the other by Yue Yi % 
. who is mentioned as Yue Yi ^ in the bibliography in the Xin Tangshu 
(New History of the Tang). The Xnt Tangsku adds that a commentary by Yin 
Zhizhang * * \il • i also existed in the Tang dynasty. All three works arc lost, 
and only a commentary attributed to *Tao Hongjing (456-536) has survived 
to the present (CT1025). 

Guigu zi has long been venerated at a popular level as the patriarch of 
physiognomy (xumgsftu ft iffy). This association derives from a passage in the 
Guigu zi containing conjectures about the human heart, analysis of personal 
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affairs. and prediction of the future. A wo* on physiognomy called Mmgifou 
‘tT .*! (Book of Destiny) appeared, appropriating the name of Guigu zi. and 
a commentary by Li Xuzhong Y \S 1 1 of the Tang period also exists. 

SAKADE Yoshxnobu 

f. Qing Xitai 1994, 3 * 70—71; Sato Hitoshi 1958; Takeuchi Yoshio 1929; Xiao 
Dengfu 1984 
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Guizhong zJtifuin 

#.+ rarti 

Guide to Peering into the Center 


Hie full title of this two-chapter text on 0 nculan (CT 243; ‘Duozdng jiyao, vol. 
16) is (Then Xuba 1 guizhong zhinan fifeHi | • tfi* referring to its author, 

the Yuan dynasty master of alchemy horn the Wuyi mountains (*Wuyi shan, 
Fujian). Chen Chongsu W!^| -}• * who resided near the area's Grotto-Heaven 
CJongrun). The first chapter gives a systematic nine-stage account of neuian 
practice, with each stage encapsulated by a diagram, explanatory essay, and 
song. The second chapter presents the “three essentials" (xanyao *{£) of 
nridun. discussing in refined language how to identify* the mysterious locus of 
the body's vital energies, isolate the vanous components of the inner elixir, 
and visualize their circulation and refinement. While relying on the legacy of 
•Zhang Boduan (987M082) as the core of his commentary, Chen also quotes 
from the writings of the *Quanzhcn master *Ma Yu (1123-84). 

Lowell SKAR 
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Guo Gangfeng 


Ip WML 


twelfth/ thirteenth century 


The dates of Guo Gangfeng's birth and death axe unclear, and hardly anything 
is known about his life. His textual notes and a final "Eulogy" (“Zan“ U) to the 
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‘Duren jtng (Scripture on Salvation) arc included in the Duren shangjnn midojing 
zhu iy \ : An ?I: (Commentary to the Wondrous Senpture of the Upper 
Chapters on Salvation; CT 88) together with comments attributed to a Real Man 
of the Giren Origin from Donghai (Donghai Qingyuan zhenren *1; iV L fl 
* 0 . At the end of this work, an appendix by Guo entitled "The Efficacy of Recit¬ 
ing the Duren fing" CSong Duren jing yingyan" t * ASV ,H‘ -) records stones 
from the Shunxi, Shaoxi. Qingyuan. and Jiatai reign periods of the Southern 
Song. As the stones span the a pc nod from 1174 to 1204. Guo Gangfeng probably 
lived between the twelfth and the thirteenth century. His notes, which arc ap¬ 
pended at the end of each paragraph or sentence of die Duren)ing. explain its 
essential points to help readers grasp the general meaning of the scripture. 

CHEN ftiortrig 


; BoltzJ. M. 1987a, 206-8 


Guo Xiang 


# & 


252 ?-ji 2 ; zi: Zixuan f- £ 


Guo Xiang was food of the Daodc jing and the * 2 huangz\ from an early age. 
and excelled in the "pure conversations'* ( # qmgtdH) on philosophical matters 
popular in the *Xuanxuc (Arcane Learning) milieu. He held offices under 
Sima Yuc i| the Prince of Donghai •!:(Shandong). Claims that he 
plagiarized Xiang Xiu's |« (227-72) commentary to the Zhuangzx have been 
proved untrue on the basis of quotations of Xiang Xiu's commentary in Lu 
Deming's Pvrft 1 ! (556-627) Jingdui rt sfuwen 9 UI* £ (Exegesis of Classical 
Texts). Gao's commentary to the ZMudngzt is the oldest extant and admittedly 
the best of all, but not necessarily the most faithful: he not only commented 
on the text, but also abridged it and rearranged its chapters. 

Non-being anJ Being. For Guo Xiang, Non-being (*wu) means nothingness; and 
as it is nothing, it cannot be the source of Being as • Wang Bi had maintained. 
In fact. Guo is one of the few' Chinese thinkers who give wu the meaning 
of nothingness. He emphatically rejects the concept of wu as a permanent 
substrate: Being exists eternally, and the word wu merely expresses the fact 
that beings do not issue from anything else but themselves. In other words, 
each being is self-produced in a spontaneous, abrupt, and mysterious way, 
without any cause and without depending on anything else. Hence the word 
dao docs not designate anything but the supreme Non-being; the Dao is 
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power less. Self-being and self-transformation arc the very creator (sachua 
zhe {£ ri , Iil, "what informs and transforms [the woridr; xc *zaohua), 
and beings “spontaneously obtain" (zidc l i i'i) their true nature in a continu¬ 
ous and obscure process. This spontaneity, however, is not the action of the 
individual, and exists prior to the individual: one comes to existence without 
doing anything, and similarly dies without being able to prevent it. Spontane¬ 
ity is a name for the Dao and vice versa: because we do not know the cause 
or the prime mover of existence, we call it dao t *ziran, ziic , or wu. wonis that 
simply aim to negate the nobon that there is something or someone prior to 
all things that makes them what they arc. 

The process of creabon is universal and works everywhere and nowhere. It 
pervades everything and is the common denominator of the beings, making 
them all one as they* "spontaneously obtain" the same Original Pneuma 
(•yMiiiup). Thus all beings merge in this vital Unity. 

The individual and the sage. Beings, however, arc both plural and singular. Each 
has its destiny (rning if|t; see and ming), which for Guo Xiang is its fen ■ r, 
an allotment of time, wealth and capacity. It is their limit, as unavoidable as 
arc natural laws, and is something like the negauve face of their spontaneous 
nature (xing ft; see *x\ng and ming). The differences among beings and their 
allotments—i.e.. the plurality and the individuality of beings—arc due to the 
mulriplicity of forms (*xng) and transformations (•fcuinJuui) taken by the One 
Pneuma. The nobon of transformation also explains the infinite and eternal 
renewal of life; it is a huge power that moves the world, a "daily renewal" 
that gives the present a high value, an eternal present always new. The natural 
order that governs those transformabons and the rclabons among the various 
beings pervades everything. Guo Xiang's view is pantheist: the worid is the 
Totality of the reality, existing eternally without a master, without anything 
exterior to it, naturally regulated by itself. 

Each individual being must reach his or her limits to be complete, coincide 
with them, and follow the natural older without interfering. Guo Xiang's sage 
has a true Taoist flavor. He must practice non-action ( # wnwri). and when he 
is involved m governing he must, in a way somehow' similar to the views of 
the * Huang-Lao school, delegate his power to his officers, whose charges arc 
"spontaneously obtained." But although Guo Xiang deals with polibcal and 
social issues, and holds that society and rites (li ffl) arc an expression of the 
natural and spontaneous Older, he focuses on the acceptance of death as well 
as life, and on conforming to one's true nature. He secs the Confucian virtues 
from a Taoist point of view as the "traces" (ji {), the "operation" (*yettg) of 
the harmony with the w<orid that one has acquired. One must transcend them 
and entrust oneself to the extreme of one's limits. 

The sages are diverse and multiple, and arc the "traces" of the unique Truth. 
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“that by which*’ the traces take form; but the saint (*shcngrcn) is one and lives 
in a mystical accord with the universe, which is the "Supreme coincidence" 
where he forgets himself, and where there is no inside or outside and every¬ 
thing is illuminated in a “mysterious fusion" and harmony. 

Isabelle ROBINFT 

L_J Arendrup 1974; Fukunaga Mitsuji 19*4: Fung Yu-lan 1933; Knaul 1985a; 
Knaul 1985b. Kohn 1992a, 70-80. Mou Zong&an 1974,168-230. Robinct 1983b; 
Robinct i 987 d; Tang Junyi 1986. 377-404; Wang Shumin 1950 (crit. cd. of the 
Zkuangzt comm.) 
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Guodian manuscripts 

The site of Guodian fl> M, (Hubei) was excavated in 1993. but the texts discov¬ 
ered in its graves were not known unul 1998. The bunal area contains about 
three thousand tombs, pcihaps over one thousand of which are grouped in 
twenty cemeteries. Guodian is one of these cemeteries. The funerary objects 
unearthed there arc typical of the Chu culture. Manuscripts related to 
Taoism and Confucianism were found in tomb no. 1, datable to between 350 
and 300 bce and apparently belonging to the teacher of a Chu prince. 

Four manuscripts arc especially noteworthy for the study of Taoism. Three 
of them arc versions of the Daixic)ing, now referred to by scholars as Laezi K 

A, B. and C; the fourth is a previously unknown text on cosmogony. The 
Daodepng manuscripts contain the earliest known version of the text. They 
arc not divided into sections and follow a different sequence from that of 
the received versions. The various sections arc apparently arranged by topic, 
among which self-cultivation and politics arc particularly prominent. Corre¬ 
spondences between the manuscripts and the sections in the text established 
by * Wang Bi (226-49) arc as follows: 

l Liozi A = 19, 66 , second pan of 46, 30,15, second pan of 64. 37, pan of 
63. a. 32.25. pan of 5. part of 16.64.56. 57 , 55 * 44 .40. and 9 

2. laezi B = 59 (with lacunae), part of 48. pan of 20.13 (w’ith lacunae), 41. 
pan of 52.45, 54 (with lacunae) 

3. Liozi C = 17.18,35,31 (with lacunae), and pan of 64 

Although some of the Guodian tradings may be older and more authentic than 
those of any other received version, the manuscripts do not significantly differ in 
meaning. One cxcepnon is the opening passage of Laozi A. which reads discand 
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artifice and deceit" in place of Wang Bis “discard benevolence and justice." 

TTic manuscript on cosmogony is incomplete, and scholars have entitled it 
Taiyi jJtmg ihui ; : (The Great One Generated Water) alter its opening 
sentence. It ts the oldest known Chinese cosmogonic text. It states that *Taiyi 
generated Water, then Heaven with the help of Water, and then Earth with the 
help of Heaven. After diis, Heaven and Earth together generated the Spirits 
and Luminaries {jJtrwniryj MH|). which in turn generated Yin and Yang, and 
so forth with each couple generating another that pertains to the atmospheric 
level. The sequence ends with the year, after which the text returns in an 
inverted order to TaiyL The final statements deal with Taiyi and the Dao in 
terms that show that Taiyi here is not designated as the astral god. but as the 
One Principle at the basis of the universe. 

Isabelle ROBINET 

Lj Allan and Williams 2000; Boltz W. G. 1999; Bumbachcr 1998; Hen neks 
2000; Jingmcn shi Bowuguan 199S; Li Ling 2000b. 433 - 50 ; Robinct 1999a 


guoqiao 

i&tfr 

Crossing the Bridge 


Crossing the Bridge is a rite performed to allow the spint of the deceased 
cross the Naihc Bridge {Naihc qiao # y«[ if| ) over the "River of No Recourse" 
that flows through the underworld, and to lead the deceased to Heaven. In 
Taiwan, it occurs as the final stage of the rite of Salvation through Refinement 
(*handu) in the ritual of Merit Cgongdc). A small badge made of paper and 
bamboo and a tray of saucers filled with oil are placed on the ground at the 
entrance to the Spint Hall (ltngtang ?> X where the deceased is enshnned. A 
priest carrying the Banner for Summoning the Celestial Soul (zhaohun fan {< 1! 

; sec ‘fcffinmg mingbi) steps over the bndge and the saucers three times, the 
mourners following him. After crossing the bridge, a figure of the deceased 
is placed m a sedan-chair made of paper and bamboo, and carried aw»ay. The 
bridge is then immediately burned. 

ASANO Haruji 

. Lagcrwcy 1987c. 189-94; Liu Zhiwan 1983b* 274-306; Liu Zhiwan 1983-84. 
2; 271-389; Ofuchi Ninji 1983.560-61; Schippcr 1989b. 128-37 
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gushcn 




Spirit of the Valley 


Hie term giuhcn can be Raced back to Daodejing 6 , where it is associated 
with the Mysterious Female (*jnitfrtjrin). It denotes both an opening and the 
experience of the state of openness 
the first, it refers to the sanctuary of the Spirit. i.e., the upper Cinnabar Field 
\*da nrun. also called Tiangu •. \r or Celestial Valley) as a location similar 
to an open valley (Yin) between two high mountains (Yang). In the second 
meaning, it alludes to the Spirit residing within the upper Cinnabar Field, and 
to its experience of “spatiality." 

When "Mysterious Female" defines the opening produced by the conjunc¬ 
tion of Yin and Yang. "Spirit of the Valley" analogously emphasizes the onJcr 
of spatialiry. Indeed, the focus of this term is on the state of openness in which 
the Spirit is pervading like an echo in a valley: the valley merely conveys a 
sound without retaining it, like a mirror that reflects an image without any 
intention of doing so. This is suggestive of the Original Spirit (yiuuuhen ic WO 
that resides in emptiness, free from the contents of the discursive mind. The 
term gtuhen alludes to this experience of the spatiality of Mind or Spirit. i.c.. 
the onginal natute of the state "before Heaven" (xianttan yuanshen t A* it M). 
which is tranquil and unperturbed and spontaneously resonates with things. 

Momca ESPOSITO 

j Billctcr 1985; Geary 1986a. 82-83; Emerson 1992; Esposito 1993. * 75-77 
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and accordingly has two meanings. In 


Qfmen Zhouyi cantongqi 

taw 

Ancient Text of the ZJkmj vi cantong q\ 


Several Ming and Qingcxegcrical works on the ‘Zhouyi cantongqi arc based on 
a version of the senpture that claims to be its authentic "ancient text" (guwen). 
The origins of this version can be traced as far back as Du Yieheng U 
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who wrote a commentary to it in 1517. Despite the prestige that it enjoyed in 
the lineages of late ‘nritijn, scholars from the Qing period onward have often 
dismissed the Guwen Zhouyi cantong iji (or Guwen cantong qi) as spurious. This 
judgement has in part been influenced by the controversial personality of 
YangShen 6J t*( (1488-1559; DMB 1531-35 and 1C 913-15), who claimed in 1546 
to have recovered its onginal manuscript in a stone casket and since then is 
often erroneously indicated as its creator. 

The Guwen cantong qi includes the whole text of the senpture except for 
a few sentences. It differs from the standard version mainly in its separation 
of the lines of four characters from those of five characters. Moreover, the 
individual passages in the "ancient" version do not always follow the same 
order as the standard version. This rearrangement displays a dearer pattern 
than the hardly discernible one found in the standard version. It also reveals 
much, if not of the onginal shape of the text, about its process of compilation: 
many passages in four- and five-character lines mirTor each other, and were 
likely written at different umes. The altered ordering reflects a hint given in 
1248 by *Yu Yan, who suggested that sections of different meter should be 
isolated from cadi other (Zhouyi cantong qifahut In] [1 ] f/J ’ ? !l|I; CT 1005, 

9 .i 9 b- 2 ia). Textual peculiarities show that the rewriting of the text was based 
on ‘Chen Zhixu’s recension. 

The legendary account of the early transmission of the Guwen cantong ijt 
is similar to that of the standard version: Wei Boyang ! i |fi W wrote the mam 
text, Xu Congshi fit (Attendant Xu. whom the guwen exegetes identify 
as Xu Jingxiu tit \f m contnbutcd a commentary, and Chunyu Shutong 
j ) t. IjO added a final section. To each of them is ascribed one portion of the 
' ancient text": 

l "Canon" CJingwcn" * X), in lines of four characters, deemed to be the 
main text written by Wei Boyang 

2. "Commentary" (“Jianzhu" J il:), in lines of five characters, allegedly 
contributed by Xu Jingxiu 

3. ’The Thiee Categories" (“San xianglci" . Hi *fl), attnbuted to Chunyu 
Shutong 

•Liu Yimings exegesis of the Guwen cantong «jt. dated 1799, is especially 
helpful in daritying the relation between the "Canon" and the "Commentary." 
His annotations to the "Commentary" regularly refer to the corresponding 
passages in the "Canon." 

The only passages of Du Yieheng’s work that have survived appear to be 
those quoted in *Qiu Zhao'ao's commentary of 1704. Besides those of Qiu 
Zhao'ao and Liu Yiming, important works based on the guwen version indude 
the commentary by *Pcng Haogu, entitled Guwen cantongqi: Jiang Yibiao s 
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\K' Guwcn cantong qi jijic n X 'SM Vi & (Collected Explications of the 
Anaent Text of the Canning^; 1614). containing a transcription of YangShen s 
statement of discovery; and Yuan Rcnlins y: { rt Guwcn Zhouy\ cantong qt zhu 
n X W M ® IJ •.} (Commentary tu the Ancient Text of the Zhouyx cantong 

<p; 1732). 

Fabmw PREGADIO 

L Bcrtschingcr 1994 (trans ); Wang Ming i9&4g. 2B5--90 
% Zhouy\ cantor^ <p; ncidan 
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Scripture of [the Perfected of] Sealike Emptiness. 

Storehouse of Wisdom 

The ten-chapter Haikong scripture (CT 9) takes its name from the Perfected 
being of a Western city in a former world-system. Haikong zhizang, whose 
name is constructed so as to sound like a transcription from Sanskrit (pos¬ 
sibly Sagara&unya-jnanagarbha), appears as the intcriocutor of the Celestial 
Worthy (Tianzun K 0 > in the text. The Haikong is widely cited in Tang and 
Song-period collectanea, attesting to its importance as a source of Taoist 
doctrine. Portions of chapters arc also found in *Dunhuang manuscripts. 
According to Xuanyi's fc w 'Zhenzheng tun (TYcatise on Discerning the Or¬ 
thodox). written in 696. the scripture was composed in the early Tang by Li 
Xing i' of Yizhou W (Sichuan) and Fang Zhang fj of Lizhou i8 < 4 | 
(Hunan), but no further information on the origins of the scripture or these 
men has been discovered. 

As the full title of the scripture (Taishang yisheng Haikong zhizang jing A . 

K $ v tS ft ; . Highest Scripture of [the Perfected of] Sealike Emptiness. 
Storehouse of Wisdom of the Single \fchiclc) indicates, the text appropriates 
Buddhist thought, primarily from the Huayan y [\\ (Avuriirruakd), Nirvana, 
Vwialakirti-nirdcsa, and Lotus surras. It also draws from a number of influential 
indigenously-composed Buddhist sidra*. The “single vehicle" thought of the 
scripture centers on the notion that the Taoist scriptures of all Three Caverns 
(•sandong) and. as the above list intimates, all sources of religious knowledge 
arc at base united in their goal of the salvation of all beings. 

Hie basic concepts for which the scripture is most frequently cited arc the 
Dao-naturc (daoxing jQ ft). a Taoist counterpart to the doctrine that Buddha- 
narurc is inherent in all beings, the "five fruitions" (wuguo ■ namely, 
earthly transcendence or dixiatt Ift fill . flying transcendence or fcixian ! lfc|li. 
independent-mastery orzizai \\ fK. passionlcssncss or wulou \ - I,, non-action 
or *wuw€i) of Taoist practice; and the ten cycles (shizhuan I k\). While the 
terms employed arc sometimes Buddhist, the explanations differ markedly 
from those found in Buddhist texts. 

TTic "ten cycles," which figure already in the *Lmgbao scriptures, arc ten 
stages along the path to merger with the Dao occurring in ten lifetimes and 
roughly parallel with the ten Mdkni of die bodhisattva path. In the Haikong 
scripture, the stages of spiritual development were charted even more closely, 
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in response to the expanded bodhisatrva path presented in the Buddhist Hiuiyan 
and the indigenous Pusa yinglua benye jtng '] l# Fll J$ J; % *1 (Scripture of the 
Original Acts that Serve as Necklaces for the Bodhisattvas; T. 1485). Tang-period 
citations of the Hatkang show that it once boasted a fifty-two stage path, in¬ 
cluding ten stages of faith, ten abodes, ten practices, ten goals, ten cycles, and 
two stages resulting in the full status of Celestial Worthy. Having expounded 
on this elaborate path, the scripture goes on at length to deconstruct it. In the 
remainder of the scripture, the Cclesual Worthy develops the idea that one 
might, through wisdom, break through chains of causation to realize one s 
inherent unity with the Dao. 

Srepfurn R. BOKENKAMP 
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Han turns hi shijia 

Lineage of the Han Celestial Master 


Three prominent Celestial Master patriarchs of the Ming arc responsible for 
the compilation of this biographical account of the ‘Zhengyi lineage centered 
on Mount Longhu (*Longhu shan, Jiangxi). The forty-second Celestial Master 
•Zhang Zhengchang (1335-78) initiated the work. His son. the forty-third 
Celestial Master ‘Zhang Yuchu (1361—14*0). prepared it for publication and the 
fiftieth Celestial Master ‘Zhang Guoxiang (?—1611) enlarged the text, adding 
biographies for patriarchs of the forty-second to forty-ninth generation to the 
original collection of forty-one accounts. 

The first chapter of the four-judn copy of the text in the # VKmh xu daozang 
(Supplementary Taoist Canon of the Wanli Reign Period) of 1607 (CT 1463) 
contains five prefaces. Zhang Zhengchang invited the esteemed literatus Song 
Lian \'u M (1310-81) to submit a preface to a Shijia in one /unit. Song provides a 
lengthy introduction to the Celestial Master hierarchy in his preface of 1376 and 
traces the ancestry of the first patriarch ‘Zhang Daoling to ‘Zhang Liang p-187 
bce), celebrated confidant of Han Gaozu (r. 202-195 bce). .Another literatus, 
Su Boheng •'.< Il l -tfj (fl 1360-82; DMB1214-15). composed what initially served 
as a posriacc in 1390 at the behest of Wuwei zi ’> ;* (Master of Non-action), 
i.c., Zhang Yuchu. The three remaining prefaces date from 1593 to 1597 and 
arc the contributions of Wang Dexin H A Sj, Yu Wenwei Z {&. and Zhou 
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Tianqiu \\\ (1514-95} to Zhang Guoxiang's expanded version of the Han 

ttanshi shsjui in a single folio (yizht ?\). An undated postface by Zhang Yuchu 
and the 1607 colophon of Zhang Guoxiang appear at the dose of Juan 4. 

Zhang Yuc (U He (tl. ca. 1530?) of Anren '(£ ( (Jiangxi) is named as collator at 
the beginning of pian 2 in the text proper. He is identified as Vice Minister of 
the Ministry of Works, with the prestige title of Grand Master for Thorough 
Counsel (tongyi dafu jifl ,.h K D- Immediately following this attribution is a 
Tianshi shtzhuan yin" fill lUffl «!| (Introit to Biographies of the Cdcstial 
Master Lineage). Internal evidence reveals that this introductory’ tribute was 
authored by a contemporary of the forty-eighth Celestial Master Zhang Yan- 
pian iU./< 111 (1480-1*550). 

The length of individual biographies in/uiin 2-4 ranges from a few lines to 
several pages, with varying quantities of detail on the activities, writings, and 
imperial entitlements of a patriarch. By far the most difficult to corroborate 
arc the shortest accounts for patriarchs whose lives and precise hereditary 
status remain obscure. Longer accounts for early descendants, such as those for 
the founding father Zhang Daoling and the thirtieth Celestial Master ‘Zhang 
Jinan (1092-1126), can be equally problematic due to the accretion of fictivc 
lore from centuries of oral and written tradition. 

The first thirty-five biographies may be compared with the corresponding 
entries in juan 1R-19 of the ‘Liifii zhcnxxan txdao rongjwn. Cognate collections 
of biographies extending several generations later may be found in two to¬ 
pographies of Mount Longhu. The Longhu sfuinziti '.rtl (Monograph 
of Mount Longhu) includes accounts for altogether forty-five patriarchs, with 
thirty-seven from the 1514 edition compiled by Yuan Mingshan Jl; ul I ’ (1269- 
1322) and eight added by Zhou Zhao ; \\ H after 1445- Biographies for a total of 
fifty-five generations arc contained in the CJiengxiu Longhu shanzhx !l JS 11S j 
A; (Recompiled Monograph of Mount Longhu) that ‘Lou Jinyuan (1689-1776) 
completed in 1740 on the basis of an earlier redaction by Zhang Yuchu. 

Later descendants of the Celestial Master patriarchy have perpetuated the 
legacy of the Han ttanshi shtjia. The sixty-second Celestial Master ‘Zhang 
Yuanxu (1862-1924) compiled the Bu Han ttanshi shijia n!| Y K lie • (Supple¬ 
mentary’ Lineage of the Han Celestial Master) in 19x8, with twelve biographies 
for patriarchs spanning the fiftieth to the sixty-first generation. First published 
in 1934 by Oyanagi Shigcta, this supplement is also incorporated into the Lidat 
Zhang ttanshi zhuan ! f ,4 lv.il': On (Biographies of Successive Generations 
of Celestial Master Zhang) by the sixty-fourth patriarch Zhang Yuanxian i| 
}\\ V: (Taipei: Liuhe yinshua youxian gongsi, 1977 ). 

Judith M. BOLTZ 
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Han Wudi ncizhuan 

* ft f4 

Inner Biography of Emperor Wu of the Han 


TTtis romanced biography of Han Wudi (r 141-87 bce) combines borrowings 
from and imitations of ‘Shangqing texts. It dates from around the sixth century 
and tells of the initiation of the emperor by the Queen Mother of the West 
(*Xiwang mu), who also plays this role in Shangqing scriptures. Although the 
text belongs to the genre of “inner" or esoteric biographies {nnzhuan l *) 
inaugurated by the Shangqing movement, it combines hagiography with a 
literary and narrative mode, a somewhat morabstic tone, and terms and ste¬ 
reotypes close to those found in the Shangqing scriptures. Before its inclusion 
in the Taoist Canon of the Ming period (CT 292), it was edited several times 
in the Tang and Song periods, and published with the Han Wudi wva 12ft u*xn 
it ft V) (Outer Biography of Emperor Wu of the Han) and the ‘Shtzhou 
ji (Record of the Ten Continents). tw r o texts w*ith separate origins and quite 
different in content and style. 

Unlike the events rcconJcd in the typical Shangqing hagiographies. Wudi s 
initiation docs not result from an initiatory journey but from visits paid to 
him by divinities, as was the ease with *Yang Xi; the emperor's initiation, in 
fact, follows the pattern of Yang Xi’s initiation by # Wci Huacun. Tbe story 
begins with Wudi's disappointment after he had been introduced to various 
unsuccessful Taoist methods; Shangqing divine beings then grant him superior 
texts and methods. Textual borrowings, in particular from *Maojun's hagiog¬ 
raphy and the Xidiwto)tng, V (Scripture on Dispelling Demons. CT 1344). 
mainly consist of hymns, invocations, and lists of drugs, and form the core of 
the rcbgious aspect of the text. The Han Wudi nnzhuan. however, being ad¬ 
dressed to lay readers, cites only minor texts. In conclusion, this biography is 
propaganda aiming to prove that Wudi has been initiated into the Shangqing 
school of Taoism. 

babdlc ROBINET 
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hanshi san 

*** 

Cold-Food Powder 


Cold-Food Powder, also known as Five Minerals Powder (wushi sun n (\ 
iYO* was a popular drug during the Six Dynasties and Tang periods. Its name 
denves from the fact that one had to cat cold food and bathe in cold water to 
counteract the rise in body temperature produced by the powder. According 
to *Sun Simiao's (fl. 673) Qianftn yijung \ y.‘ !< (Revised Prescriptions Worth 

a Thousand ;). 22). it contained five mineral drugs—fluorine, quartz, red bole 
clay, stalactite and sulphur—one animal drug, and nine plant drugs. It was 
claimed to be effective in curing many diseases and in increasing vitality but 
was also said to have several side effects. 

The famous physician Huangfu Mi *' |)| i tZ (215-82) states that the vogue 
for consuming Cold-Food Powder began during the Wei dynasty with the 
scholar and politician He Yan j (190-249). who had used it to achieve greater 
spiritual clarity and physical strength. He and his friend *Wang Bi (226-49), 
the commentator of the Duodc jing and * Yijing, propagated the consumption 
of the drug in their philosophical circles. Many other literati, such as the 
Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grove (see *Xi Kang) and the calligrapher Wang 
Xizhi • . *£ ($ 2 i?- 379 ?), reportedly were enthusiastic users of the drug. Like 

an indulgent lifestyle of alcoholic excesses, the use of this drug became the 
hallmaik of the free thinkers of the age. 

Later, especially during the Song period. Cold-Food Powder was ethically 
condemned and became synonymous with a heterodox ideology and an im¬ 
moral lifestyle. This may explain why the name of the drug was banned after 
the Tang while the use of identical pharmaceutical drugs has continued under 
different names. 

Vie ESGELHARDT 
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Hao Datong 

1140-121$; original rung: Shcng Vf and Lin ’ ; zi : Taigu 4 . iV; hao: 
Tianran 21 ft V OVanquil Master), Guangningzi \Sl v f (Broad 
and Peaceful Master) 


Hao Datong (Hao Taigu) is one of the Seven Real Men ( qizhen t. t'l; see 
table 17), the group of *Wang Zhes disciples that was later recognized as 
orthodox. With *Wang Chuyi and *Sun Bucr, he belonged to an outer circle 
of disciples who knew Wang for a brief time and acquired a Taoist education 
before and/or after their conversion to the nascent *Quan2hcn school. Hao 
further distinguished himself in the group as a professional diviner. He was 
widely recognized in Quanzhen circles as the one who had the deepest knowl¬ 
edge of cosmology, and he taught the * Tijing to his fellow* adepts and their 
disciples. 

This special competence, which provided Hao with an income all his life, 
was not his exclusive focus of interest. Anecdotes about his predication to 
the communities, quoted in *Yin Zhiping's recorded sayings, suggest a rather 
forceful leader. Although originally somewhat scorned by his fellow disciples, 
Hao went through a period of ascetic training no less spectacular than theirs: 
he sat three years in meditation on a bridge, and when he was thrown off 
the bridge he spent three more years sitting in the riverbed. After earning 
his Quanzhen ciedcntiais in this way. he returned to his native Shandong 
where he founded several communities. He had influential disciples, includ¬ 
ing * Wang Zhijin and Fan Yuanxi ip, |f(| U& (1178-1249). who did much to build 
an extensive and powerful network of Quanzhen monasteries in western 
Shandong. 

Hao a exegesis of the fijing appears in his collected works, the Taigu ji k 
u % (Anthology of Master Taigu; CT 1161). Its only received edition, very 
lacunar, is found in the Taoist Canon; it includes a partial commentary to the 
'Zhuuyt antong »ji, a set of thirty-three charts explaining the cosmological 
processes as laid down by the Yi)ing, and several ‘ncidan poems. This sort 
of speculative writing on alchemy is rare in early Quanzhen literature, and 
can only be compared with two works by cariy twelfth-century masters, the 
Qizhen ft Hi {[ % (Anthology of Opening Authenticity. CT 248) by Liu Zhi- 
yuan SI ;U| {1186-1244). and the Huizhcn j\ f (fji (Anthology of Gathering 


Authenticity; CT 247) by WangJichang 
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(fl. 1220-40). Hao s lost works 
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include another anthology, commentaries to Taoist and Buddhist texts, and 
sermons. 

Vlnrenf GOOSSAERT 
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Quanzhen 


He Daoquan 




IJ19M399; hao: Wugou 21 II Hi f (Master Free from Stains). Song- 
chun daoren &jfi K (The Taoist Pure Like a Pine) 


He Daoquan is an outstanding example of a *Quanzhcn master active at the 
beginning of the Ming dynasty. While the Quanzhen onler lost its independence 
and original organization with the advent of the dynasty, its pedagogy and 
training methods continued to enjoy a high level of prestige among all Taoists. 
as is well documented in the contemporary *Daomcn shigui. He Daoquan’s life 
is mainly known through a funerary inscription, a rubbing of which is housed 
at the Beijing National Library, and especially through his recorded sayings, 
the Sidji yinghua lu |u l '*i TO tV.iii (Account of Induced Conversions Accoid- 
ing to Circumstances; 1401; CT 1076). The person portrayed in these sources 
strongly resembles the great Quanzhen masters of the thirteenth century, 
such as # Wang Zhijin and *Yin Zhiping. 

He Daoquan was a native of Hangzhou (Zhejiang) but spent his life travel¬ 
ling, mostly in Jiangsu and northern China, teaching in temples and in the large 
Quanzhen monastcncs that were sull active. He died near present-day Xi'an 
(Shaanxi), in the holy land of Quanzhen. Besides the Suiji yinghua lu, he also 
wrote a commentary to the Daodc)ing —a rather common scholastic exercise 
among Quanzhen Taoists—entitled Daodc jing shuzhu j.Q ff* i ,| (Detailed 
Commentary to the DaoJcfutg). A Ming edition of this work, which quotes 
several earlier lost commentaries and is also valuable for its introduction il¬ 
lustrated with *ncidan charts, is at the Beijing National Library, and a similar 
Japanese edition of the Koka reign period (1844-48) is reproduced in the Witqiu 
bcahai Ldozx ju'hcng chubmn ■*( ft) r*T & . % file Wi (Complete Collection 
of Editions of the Ldozi. from the Wuqiu bcizhai Studio; First Series; Taipei: 
Yiwen yinshuguan. 1965). 

The Sutji yinghua lu is one of the liveliest "recorded sayings" (*yulii) in the 
Taoist Canon, since it focuses, as (he title suggests, on the interaction between 
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master and disciples. Among the latter, many happen to be Buddhist monks. 
No manor who questions He Daoquan, he seems read)* to discuss anything, 
from Buddhist and Confucian notions to music and medicine. His answers arc 
sometimes didactic, sometimes playful or puzzling. In several instances, the 
whole discussion is recorded in verse, illustrating the importance of poetry in 
Taoist pedagogy. Although prone to attributing a purely spiritual and ethical 
meaning to the various technical concepts of alchemy, He nevertheless set 
great store by traditional Quanzhen ascetic exercises, such as confinement in 
the ‘huanJu or the *zui>bt> meditation. 

Vtnrenf GOOSSAERT 

Quanzhen 


He Zhizhang 

65^-744: zt: Jizhen >- f(; hao: Siming Kuangshua 
(Insane Commander from Siming) 


He Zhizhang (jtnsht 695) is generally remembered as a poet: he was one of Du 
Fa’s it ill (712-70) "Eight Immortals of the Winccup" (ytnzhong baxuin ft'.;«r 1 
•\ (1) and the originator of his friend Li Bai’s *, :' | (701-62) famous byname, 
"Banished Immortal” (zhexian $ ‘ !i). In the Standard Histories, however, He 
appears primarily as a statesman, whose fifty-year career spanned numerous 
posts Qiu Tangshu . 15.5033-3$; Xin Tangshu . 18.5606-7). In 725/726. Tang Xuanzong 
(r. 712-56) sought his advice about performing the imperial /eng j| ceremony. 
Despite a brief scandal concerning mismanagement of an imperial funeral. 
He was soon elevated to noble rank and charged with supervising Xuanzongs 
heir, the future Tang Suzong (r. 756-62). At the age of eighty-five. He received 
permission to retire, took ordination as a ‘iixoshi. and returned to his native 
village. He soon died, and was lauded in a memorial edict by Suzong. 

Despite his solid record of government service, and enduring admiration 
for his calligraphy, the Standard Histones portray He as an eccentric, whom 
contemporaries called "Crazy Zhang." They depict his late-life decision to 
retire and take oniination as having resulted from a dream (Xin Tangshu) or a 
mental disorder Jiu Tangshu). The Xin Tangshu adds that he asked that a palace 
lake be converted into a pond for liberating living beings (fdngshcng > ). 

Although Hc‘s writings and numerous biographies reveal no other Taoist 
activities before his retirement, he appears as a character in several later Taoist 
texts. The TaipinggMdngji \ (Extensive Records of the Taiping Xing- 
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guo Reign Period; 978; j. 42) desenbes him as a nun who teams moral and 
spiritual lessons. In Jia Shanxiang's 'f }■ f|l Ga&iaozhuan jij ft 1 ! (Biographies 
of Eminent Taoists; ca. 1086). he is said to have retired after having received 
an elixir from a mysterious Elder. Based on that story, a thirteenth-century 
local history presents him as a seller of drugs who lived hundreds of years, 
then “ascended to immortality." 

Ruxsdl KIRKLAND 
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Hebo 

m* 

Count of the River 


Hebo is the deity who controls the Yellow River. His surname is Ping , (or 
Bing if ( and his given name Yi >)i , or variously, his surname is Lii r i and his 
given name Gongzi £> f*. Some sources say that Ping Yi rj is his wife. 

The Hebo myth has a long history. The ZJtusJiu pnian 11 (Bamboo 

Annals; originally ca. 300 bce) contains the story of a fight between Hebo 
and Luobo .ftifl, deity of the Luo River. In the Mu ruanzi zhuatt V Ai y |V) 
(Biography of Mu, Son of Heaven; trans. Mathicu 197®. * 7 ). the mountains 
of Yangyu Ifi ? f* (sometimes identified as a place in Shaanxi) arc identified as 
Hebos capital, while in the SJumhiii jing ilj r fi (Scripture of Mountains and 
Seas; trans. Mathicu 198$. 492) it is said to be an abyss three hundred fathoms 
deep and wide. Hebo is portrayed there in human form, riding two dragons. 
In the Tuinwcn K f l (Heavenly Questions) poem of the CTtuci *£ if 1 * (Songs of 
Chu; trans. Hawkes 1985. *22-51) there is a verse that asks. “Why did Yi shoot 
Hebo and take the goddess of the River Luo to be his wrife?" The commenta¬ 
tor Wang Yi Kj’t (second century ce) cites the rale about when Hebo, having 
taken the form of a white dragon, was frolicking on the banks of the river, 
when Yi # the Archer saw him and shot him in the left eye. 

The biography of Hua Ji iff (ft in the Ship (Records of the Historian; J. 126) 
refers to another episode involving Hebo that took place during the Wamng 
States period. It was an annual custom in the town of Ye Y \ in the state of 
Wei Ji! (Henan) to throw a beautif ully adorned young girl into the river to 
become the bride of Hebo. Ximcn Bao | ,! J ^J, however, who had become 
the magistrate of Ye, devised a plan to bring this evil custom to an end. This 
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story suggests that Hebo was originally a Icartul deity wbo demanded human 
sacrifice. In later times, it was said that Ping Yi became Hebo after ingesting 
an elixir, and entered the Way of the ImmortaLs. 

YOSHIKAWA Tdtiihr 
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Heisha 

&& (or: JUft) 
Black Killer 


TTic Black Killer is the divine protector of the Song dynasty, who was canon¬ 
ized as Yisheng jiangjun i ‘V '1 T (General Assisting Sanctity) in 981, and 
as Yisheng baodc zhenjun v| H 11 IV ft ft • 1 (Perfected Lord Assisting Sanctity 
and Protecting Virtue) in 1014. The god had first appeared in the Zhongnan 
mountains (Zhongnan shan |||. Shaanxi) in the period 960-^4, when he 
began to speak through a man called Zhang Shouzhen £ i • X . who was later 
ordained as a Taoist and established a temple at the place where he received 
these revelations. The earliest accounts suggest that the god had originally 
presented himself as the Black Killer General (Heisha jiangjun V, • W), a 
name that is suppressed in the official biography of the god. the • YiiJicng baodc 
zhuan (Biography of [the Perfected Lord] Assisting Sanctity and Protecting 
Virtue) by *Wang Qinruo, presented at court in 1016. 

Hie figure of the Black Killer General is widespread in Song-period tradi¬ 
tions of exorcism, and especially in the texts of the *Tianxin zhengfa, where 
Heisha is referred to as the "talismanic agent of the Mysterious Warrior” 
(Xifcittwtt fiuhi i c.. of the power of the north. In fact, the Black 

Killer Talisman (Hoshd^u T ft), described in the Sfuingqtng (uirtxlt t zhengfa 
1 ;>V K'L' IE i)s <CT 566.3. $b- 7 a). is one of the three talismans that arc con¬ 
sidered fundamental w ithin the Tianxin zhengfa (sec fig. 73). It has the form 
of a small black figure with bare feet and disheveled hair, holding a swonl or 
metal whip in the left hand, and high in the right hand, the token of the com¬ 
mand of the god of heaven, Ziwei dadi l; r f: (Great Emperor of Purple 
Tenuity), in the shape of the character chi ("imperial decree"). This image 
(though without the character M) closely resembles not only the general ap¬ 
pearance of spirit mediums (shentong fl|* fj*) writh whom Taoist practitioners 
arc known to have collaborated during the Song, but also that of the god of 
the northern sky, •Zhenw'u (Perfected Warrior), who sometimes replaces 
Heisha in descriptions of the aforementioned basic talisman. 
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In the eleventh century, the Assisting Saint was joined with Zhenwu (can¬ 
onized as the Helping Saint, Yousheng |fi 'V)* and two "semi-Tantric" deities, 
Tianpeng K and Tianyou K fit. to form the powerful group of the "Four 
Saints" (stsheng |'4 *f?). 

Poul ANDERSEN 
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Heming shan 

Mount Heming (Sichuan) 


Two mountains in Sichuan arc referred to as Heming shan. One of them is 
located injiangc £<J [X] district, the other, to which the present entry ts devoted, 
is about 125 km west of Chengdu in Dayi A M district. The mountain is 900 
m high and has rwo main peaks that arc separated by a smaller hill. As noted 
by Stephen R. Bokenkamp (1997. 227), the name Heming (lit., "Crane-Call") 
derives from the popular legend that the two peaks arc the wings of a crane, 
and the hill is the cranes head. Another tradition reports that there is a stone 
crane on the mountain, and when it calls transcendents emerge. Hie mountain 
is also known as Quting shan 'L j : ill (Mountain of the Moated Pavilion), a 
name that, as Bokenkamp suggests, may derive from the fact that one of its 
temples resembled a pavilion encircled by two streams. 

Mount Heming is best known for its associations with *Zhang Daoling, who 
was visited there by the deified Laozi in 142 ce. Since then, this mountain has 
been closely connected with the Way of the Celestial Masters ( # Tianshi dao) 
and was considered one of its twenty-four parishes (*zfii). Mount Heming is 
also associated with the activities of *Du Guangting (850-933) and the semileg¬ 
endary *Zhang Sanfeng. Moreover, as remarked by Judith M. Boltz (19872.35), 
some sources trace the origins of the *Tianxin zhengfa (Correct Method of 
the Celestial Heart) to Mount Heming rather than to Mount Huagai (Huagai 
shan • Kx ill) in Jiangxi. 

James ROBSON 
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Hcngshan 




Mourn Hcng (Hunan) 


Hcngshan is the name of a mountain range that runs parallel to the Xiang ||| 
River in Hunan province. This mountain has a long history of importance 
for both Taoists and Buddhists. While Hcngshan is referred to as a single 
mountain, its sacred purlieu is traditionally said to include seventy-two peaks, 
of which five are given special significance. The mam peak, Zhu Rong feng 
MAIMS, whose name comes from an andent fire deity, rises to a height of 
1.290 meters. The four other main peaks arc Zigai feng fiW, Yunmi feng 
7 ; i’k *. Shilin feng T Ifi. and Tianzhu feng £) : . Although descrip¬ 

tions of the Hcngshan range include sites as far north as the Yuclu feng W 
vIT Y (Hill of the Peak, near modern Changsha vV). the main center of 
religious activity was concentrated on the peaks west of the modern city of 
Hcngshan. 

In early teats like the Shijing „ ‘ £< (Book of Odes) and the Erya 1 ft (Liter¬ 
ary Lexicon). Hcngshan is identified as the Southern Peak (*Nanyuc) in the 
Five Peaks classification system ( # wuyuc). Yet in some early texts “Huoshan 
is also identified as the Southern Peak, resulting in confusion over the loca¬ 
tion of the Southern Peak. During the reign of Han Wudi (r. 141-87 bce) 
the designation “Southern Peak" was shitted from Hcngshan (Hunan) to 
Mount Tianzhu (Tianzhu shan A < I. tlj. Anhui; also called Huoshan). where 
rituals directed to the Southern Peak were performed. During the reign 
of Sui Yangdi (r. 604-17) Hcngshan was officially restored as the Southern 
Peak. 


In the Tang period. Hcngshan was home to an important lineage of *Shang- 
qing Taoists that descended from 4 Sima Chengzhen, but was collateral to the 
better-known lineage connected to *Li Hanguang The main figures in what 
Franciscus Vcrellen has called 'the Masters of Hcngshan" include Xue Jichang 
tfi y I t p- 759 ). Tian Liangyi |j| i‘l j*': (ninth century), and Feng Wciiiang dii 
fc (ninth century; Vcrellen 1989. 20-21 and Sunayama Minoru 1990, 41*)- 
After Hcngshan *s role as the Southern Peak was solidified, it also came to 
serve as an important site in the veneration of *Wti Huacun (Nanyuc Wei 
furen |y ' ftt W \)* Taoism at Hcngshan received particular support and 
imperial patronage during the reign of Song Huizong (r. 1100-1125). and in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries Hcngshan was connected to the expanding 
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cult of *LU Dongfein- In recent years many of the Taoist abbeys at Hengshan 
have undergone extensive renovation 

Janus ROBSON 

Lj Boltz J. M. 1987a. 109-10; Despeux 1990. 56-60; Qing Xitai 1994. 4; 149-53; 
Robson 1995; Schafer 1979 
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Hengshan 


*4 


Mount Heng (Shanxi) 


Mount Heng is the Northern Peak (see under •wwyuc), and as such has been 
considered a sacred mountain in both the official cult and Chinese religion 
generally since the Zhou period. It is located near the present scat of Hunyuan 
! }} distna in northern Shanxi, not far south of Datong A v |n|. It rises slightly 
higher than 2,000 m and offers beautiful scenery, with forests and deep gorges 
overlooking a rather dry plain. 

Like other sacred peaks. Mount Heng had a temple for the god of the 
mountain built on its slopes during the Han period, which survives with an 
uninterrupted history until the present time. This temple, now called Beiyuc 
mtao JL hi v (Shrine of the Northern Peak) and also locally known as Chaodian 
0 J| (Audience Hall), is built on degrees on the mountain slope. Like a few 
other adjoining temples, it was and still is staffed by a modest community of 
•Quanzhen clerks. The most famous and visited site, however, is not Taoist 
but Buddhist: it is the Suspended Monastery (Xuankong si r/\ ; *■ ), built on 
stilts in the middle of a cliff, about two kilometers downhill from the Beiyuc 
miao. 

Although Mount Heng has a documented history of cults and Taoist activity, 
it docs not compare to the other four peaks in terms of nationwide religious 
importance. It was never a major pilgrimage destination nor a clerical train¬ 
ing center. The Northern Peak also suffered from ad\ersc political conditions. 
As it was several times in history, notably during the Liao dynasty (916-1125). 
under the control of another regime, "Chinese” dynasties that needed the 
cult to the Five Peaks for political legitimization used a replacement site for 
sacrifices to the Northern Peak, some 150 km southeast of Mount Heng, in 
Song-controlled territory. The temple built there, the Beiyuc miao in Quyang 
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|FI (Hebei), was later also maintained as supernumerary, and is famous for 

its Yuan-period architecture and murals. 

Vincent GOOSSAERT 

L_> Gcil 1916, 295-344; Stcinhandt 1998 
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heqi 

1. “merging pneumas/' "union of breaths”; 

2. harmonization of vital energy 

Hcq 1 is a ritual attested in the context of the early Way of the Celestial Masters 
(HTanshi dao). It presumably involved the ritual intercourse of non-married 
people to ensure the continued positive interaction of Yin and Yang in the 
cosmic rhythm, and also—in a dear violation of conventional mores—to 
bind members more closely to the community. Sources on fccift arc scarce for 
obvious reasons, the only descriptions remaining in anti-Taoist polemics of 
the sixth and seventh centuries. Some information on the complex cosmo¬ 
logical calculations that went into the practice was contained onginaily in 
the Huangshu {tf .•! (Yellow Writ), traces of which survive in the ‘Shangqtng 
huangshu guodu y\ (Liturgy of Passage of the Yellow Writ of Highest Clarity) 
and the Dflngzhcn huangshu ,H i\ ,*! (Yellow Writ of the Cavern of Perfection; 
CT1 £43). 

The latter in particular presents charts and lists of auspidous dates for the 
practice of sexual intercourse. It explains the relationship of Yin and Yang in 
terms of the Stems and Branches (•gartz/ti) of the traditional Chinese calendar 
(especially the siifta; see 'Itujta and hudtng ); the Five Phases {'wuxxng) and the 
twenty-four energy nodes (jtafl OB % [) of the year; the Nine Palaces Cjiugong) 
in the sky and the eight trigrams (*bagua) of the *Yif\ng. and the various gods 
reading in the human body. In addition, the text specifies gymnastics Cda&yiri), 
massages, concentration exercises, and visualizations to be undertaken before 
sexual practice and emphasizes the efficacy of the techniques to dissolve bad 
fortune and extend life. The ritual intercourse of the early group dearly was 
later transformed into an intcriorized practice that composes pan of the 
longevity arsenal of Taoist followers. 
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Hctu and Lui?shu 

-*w • &* 

Chan of the [YcUow] River and Writ of the Luo [River] 

AcconJing to legend, the He ru emerged from the Yellow River on the back of a 
"dragon-horse" (Ii?ngimi ) during the reign of the legendary emperor Fu Xi 
If: &. Similarly, the Luoshu came out of the Luo River on the back of a turdc. 
Several cariy texts—including die Shufing ,* I(Book of Documents), the Lirnyu 
«ti (Analects) of Confudus, the Mozi ! f* (Book of Master Mo), and the 
•ZJuiiingzi—allude to these documents, but nothing is known of their original 
forms. They were believed to be diagrams that illustrated the cosmos and gave 
clues for its ordering, and that helped the mythical emperor Yu flj to drive out 
the tlood and delineate the nine regions of the world. The Xtd K 3 * (Appended 
Statements, a portion of the * Vying) relates them to the four main tngrams, and 
the Han "weft texts" (weishu ?ff. see *taoism and the apocrypha) were 
supposed to explain them. All this is related to the synthesis of different systems 
of reference points for space and time attempted by the cosmologists. 

In a Taoist milieu, the Hctu and Luoshu arc mentioned in a text as early as 
the *Tinp\ng j\ng (Scripture of Great Peace). Later, the two diagrams were 
related to numerology and to speculations based on the system of the Vying. 
Their transmission to Confucianism, together with the Xiantian tu it \ ri| 
(Diagram of the Noumcnal World) and the Wifi tu ft |V| (Diagram of the 
Uitimatclcss). seems to have occurred though the intermediation of *Chcn 
Than (see *Taiji ru). They were first propagated by cosmologists and numcrolo 
gists such as *Shao Yong (1012-77). Liu Mu IflJR (1011-64). and Zhu Zhen k 
u (1072-1138). and then by Zhu Xi ’{■ >'< (1130-1200). Tlicre seems, however, to 
be a difference between how Taoists and Nco-Confucians understood the two 
diagrams to be related to the configuration of the cosmos. Some cariy Taoist 
texts belonging to the # Shangqing revelation relate the Hctu to the Northern 
Dipper (•freiiicw) and the Nine Palaces (*jiugpng) f i.e.. to the figure 9, which 
the Nco-Confucians related instead to the Luoshu. In fact, the connection of 
the Hriu and the Luoshu with magic squares appears in Taoist texts relatively 
late, mainly with Song rituals, perhaps because of the wide circulation they 
had acquired by that time. 
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Pig. 5*. (a) Hau (Chan of ihe (Yellow) Rirer). (b) Luoihu (Writ of the Luo (Rn*r|>. 

The Luoshu magic sqiuiiw The so-called Luoshu magic square, abo known as 
the "magic square of three" or as the arrangement of the Nine Palaces, is 
older than the magic square based on the Hern. The first specific reference 
to it appean in the Da Dai U)i >; vl- f*',ri (RcconJs of Rites of the Elder Dai), 
probably compiled in the early second century ce (Ricgcl 1993). This magic 
square played a prominent role in the cult of the Great One (*Taiyi) and in a 
divination system that grew out of it. In Taoism, this square is first found in 
the ‘Sfuingqtng huangshu guodu yt (Liturgy of Passage of the Yellow Writ of 
Highest Clarity), dating from no later than the fifth century, where it is related 
to a liturgical cult of sexual union practiced by the school of the Celestial 
Masters (*Tianshi dao). and later in the m Haitian fing (Scripture of the Opening 
of Heaven). In both instances it is related to the cosmicization of the body, 
but there is no explicit mention of the Luoshu. 

The "magic square of three" assigns the numbers 1 to 9 to each of the eight 
candinal points and the center, in such a way that the odd (celestial. Yang) 
numbers air on the four candinal points, the even (earthly, Yin) numbers arc 
in the intermediary points (the "gates" of the world), and the number 5 is in 
the center. The sum of the numbers in the vertical, horizontal, and diagonal 
directions is always 15: 

4 9 2 

y 5 7 

8 I 6 

In Taoism, this arrangement is mainly used for the pracncc of ‘bugpng C walking 
along the guideline"), and is still associated with the cosmicization of the body 
in present-day rituals. It has many different titles, mainly referring to the Nine 
Palaces or to bugang. not to the Luoshu . At least one *Quanzhen text relates this 
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arrangement to the Hetu and the •Ju>nrum arrangement of the trigrams (Baoyt 
hiinsiin btjue J (tJ • ffi ; CT 576, $a-b). # Lci Siqi (1231-1301?) also retates it 

to the Hen* and strongly criticizes Chen Tuan, who instead associates it with 
the LiAiftu (Kn* foqgMm jV| r <j •*; CT 1014. i.ia-*b and 4 .i*- 3 a). 

The Hetu magic square. This square arranges the numbers so that they form a 
cross, or thirc conccntnc squares: 

7 

2 

8 3 5 4 9 


6 

This arrangement highlights the center and distinguishes between the “genera¬ 
tive" numbers (sheng . from 1 to 5) and “performative" ones (dtrng c. from 6 
to 10). with the number 5, representing the center, being the axis between them. 
It emphasizes the verticality of the upright (zheng i ) pillar of the w orld, while 
the LuosJtu arrangement forms an oblique cross. This square does not seem 
to have been used in ritual. *Neiian alchemists, however, refer to it probably 
because it is more directly linked with the ~maturation v (dung) of numbers. It 
assigns the numbers 3 to Wood / East and 2 to Fire /South, and the numbers 4 to 
Metal/West and 1 to Water/North, so that the sum of the numbers of the Yin 
agents and the Yang agents is With the center, also represented by the number 
5. these form the “Three Fives" in the alchemical process (see 9 sanwu). 

Isabelle ROBINFT 

Ij Cammann 1961; Cammann 1962; Granct 1934- 177-208; Kamitsuka Yoshiko 
1999 . 379 - 85 . Lagerwey 1987c. 126-34; Major 1984; Needham 1959.55-^2; Robmet 
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Hong’en zhenjun 

#*&• A-# 

Real Lords of Overflowing Mercy 


The Real Lords of Overflowing Mercy, also known as Real Lords of Over¬ 
flowing Mercy and Numinous Deliverance (Hong'en lingji zhenjun 
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,7 i'i i !). arc the brothers Xu Zhizheng ftfcin,'fl and Xu Zhic <> UlJ?; (both 
ft 9 . 17 - 46 ). In the human world they held official posts in several regions and 
prefectures. According to the langji gong to $ t?t (Stone Tablet of the 
Palace of Numinous Dclivcranee), written by the Yonglc Emperor in 1417. 
during their lifetimes “they displayed clemency and consideration for all 
things, loyalty to their superiors, and filiality toward their elders, they held 
the Three Treasures (sanbao \f) in high esteem, unanimously loved the 
good, anained the Dao through skillful diligence, cultivated abstinence, and 
offered ceremonies on behalf of soub in purgatory." For their services to 
the province of Wu ‘V; (Jiangsu and part of Zhejiang) they were ennobled: 
Xu Zhizheng was given the title King of the Yangzi River (Jiangwang I I ). 
and Xu Zhi'c received the title Bountiful King (Raowang (*). Because of 
their meritoriousness, people called them the Father and Mother of Rebirth 
(Fusheng fumu (U '|- '£ i j). 

The two brothers feature in many popular stories. For instance, after their 
death rumors spread that dunng a battle, when the water in the capital had been 
depleted, they ascended to the Celestial Palace and came back down to earth 
to secretly protect the people, and saved them from Hoods and droughts, fires 
and locust plagues, illnesses and wars. According to the Hongen Itngji zhenjun 
shisht jlUy. \ffJY ([ ‘I- VI (The True Story of the Real Lords of Overflow¬ 
ing Mercy and Numinous Deliverance; CT 476), in the Yonglc reign period 
(1401-24) of the Ming dynasty, when the emperor had been unable to govern 
for a long time due to illness, in a dream he received the protection of the two 
divinities, who bestowed upon him die elixir of immortality and miraculous 
remedies. -After the emperor had recovered from his illness, he granted the 
Real Lonis of Overflowing Mercy additional honorific odes and erected the 
Lingji gong SWA (Palace of Numinous Deliverance) in the capital where 
ceremonies were offered to them. 

Among other works related to the two brothers is the Hong'en Itngjt zhen- 
jun zhatyi >. jt . .v r v !m !* t (Liturgies for the Retreat of the Real Lords 
of Overflowing Mercy and Numinous Deliverance), included in the Taoist 
Canon as eight separate texts (CT 468 to CT 475). The purpose of each of 
the ceremonies described in these texts was to request protection and support 
from the Real Lords of Overflowing Mercy—to pray that the domain of the 
ruling house be permanently fixed, that the emperor have a long life, and that 
wealdi be bestowed upon the ruling family, the nobles, the various regions 
and all people throughout the empire. 

In 1420. the emperor wrote a preface to the Hong'at lingji zhenjun muoftng 
?!! L’l V ,'rt IT i ! VMv (Wondrous Scripture on the Real Lords of Overflowing 
Mercy and Numinous Deliverance. CT $17). For this reason, the Real Lonis 
of Overflowing Mercy must be considered Taoist divinities that enjoyed the 
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unwavering and public support of the Ming emperor. After the Ming dynasty, 
ceremonies to the Real Lords of Overflowing Mercy were rarely offered and 
then only in some regional Taoist temples. 

CHEN Viiacing 

£□ BoltzJ. M. I 987 J, 52 - 51 . 91 - 9 . 1 , ' 95-97 
% TAOISM AND POPULAR RELIGION 


Hnngming ji 

vw*. 

Collection Spreading the Light of Buddhism 


"Hie Httngmingp is an anthology of apologetic literature defending Buddhism 
against its critics. It was put together ca. 507-14 under the Liang dynasty in 
south China by the monk bibliographer Sengyou *1? Mi (?—518). and now oc¬ 
cupies fourteen chapters in the Taisho Canon (T. 2102). Sengyou appends his 
own retrospective essay classifying the main arguments against Buddhism 
under six headings: that its scriptures arc wildly exaggerated, that it depends 
on the unvcrifiablc concept of karma in past and future; that it is of no prac¬ 
tical political value; that it formed no part of classical Chinese civilization; 
that its foreign origins make it unsuitable for China; and that it only started 
to succeed when China became severely weakened. 

Since Taoists were among the most dedicated critics of Buddhism, it is 
naturally possible to learn much about the rival religion from this Buddhist 
source: Taoist scriptures are sometimes mentioned, and several Taoist polemi¬ 
cal essays, such as the 9 Yixta lim (Essay on the Barbarians and the Chinese), 
arc quoted in exttnso as part of opponents’ refutations. Where no other text is 
available, however, c%idcncc that Sengyou made a number of cditonal excisions 
in his anthology should be taken into account, though some or all of these 
may be due to one of his sources, an earlier, more general anthology by Lu 
Cheng • (425-^4) entitled Falun ,'lf (Essays on the Dharma). Sengyou s 

work was done in a part of China where Buddhism had not been subjected 
to intensive persecution, and where the main arguments against Buddhism 
on intellectual grounds were failing to undermine imperial support for the 
religion; this situation was to change radically by the time of the compilation 
of the "Expanded” version, the Guang hongmtng/i \\\ i\Bf] 1j m . 

This later collection amounts to thirty chapters in the Taisho Canon edition 
(T. 2101). It indudes some additional early writings and much that was written 


m 
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after Sengyou's time, and was put together by Daoxuan (596-667). who 
lived under the Tang, a basically North Chinese regime of a type that had not 
hesitated to persecute Buddhism m the past. He also lived at a time when the 
Taoist religion had reached new levels of organization and docninal sophisti¬ 
cation—to no small degree by learning from Buddhism—so that its appeal as 
an imperial cult, especially to a dynasty which fancied itself descended from 
Laozi, assumed a far greater menace. Accordingly Taoist opponents and Taoist 
literature loom much larger in the Guang hongmingjL Since, however, elsewhere 
Daoxuan does not hesitate to appeal to miradcs and even revelations as well as 
intellectual argument in order to defeat his opponents, here, even more than in 
Sengyou’s wort:, it is pointless to look for an objective account of Taoism. 

TTicsc two collections have been in the Buddhist canon since Tang times, 
and so arc covered by its separate phonological commentaries. Rather than 
being any larger in terms of content, the forty-chapter Guing hongmxngfi in 
the Ming canon simply* redistributes material and omits cross-referencing to 
the HongmingjL 

T H. BARRETT 
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JtongtoM and wurcu 

*i#i • AIR 

"Red-head" and "Black-head" 


TTic terms hongton and wurou arc partly equivalent to ("ritual master") 
and 'daoshi ("master of the Dao~), respectively. They arc used especially in 
some southeastern areas of continental China and in parts of Taiwan, and refer 
to the headdresses worn by these religious practitioners when they perform 
their ritual functions. 

Although the ritual functions assodated with the hengtou and wutou overlap 
to some extent, the two terms refer to distinct privileges and tasks, and reflect 
a difference in rank. A "red-head'" ritual master has not received ordination 
as a Taoist pnest. He specializes in exorcism, healing, and other rites for the 
living, and docs not perform ceremonies for the dead. He often fulfills his func¬ 
tions with the help of spirit-mediums (*fdng-ki) who are subject to trance and 
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Fig.19- A ’red head* ftatgriu) rmiil master. 
Reproduced from Noguchi Tctsuro ct aL 
1994 . «$6 

possession by spirits. A "black-head" priest may perform the above functions, 
but he is also entitled to celebrate Taoist rituals, including those for the dead. 
The "black-head" pnest's assistants arc the chief cantor and other helpers who 
perform the ritual with him (see under 'dujiong). 

According to one explanation, the red color associated with the hongtou 
refers to the good luck secured by their rites (red ls traditionally an auspicious 
color in China), while the black color associated with the hcilou refers to the 
world of the dead; during the funerary ritual. for instance, the daoshi is said 
to “anest the black" (ifcottwit lft.lV/), with reference to the dark pneumas of 
the netherworld. Strictly speaking, therefore, the color of the headdress refers 
to the particular ritual function performed by a religious officiant, and not 
to the officiant himself. In fact, the Taiwanese daoshi also study a corpus of 
practices called methods of the red head" (hongtou fa U Ml jj;), and when they 
performs exorcistic rites, they often wear a red headdress. In other wonis. a 
Jinft'u may also be a tangrtfu, but not vice versa. 

The fongreu perform their rites in the so-called daoyin 'j i (lit., "sounds of the 
Dao"). an idiom similar to the premodem Chinese "official language" (gumhiiii 
\i 'Ji) and to the language of Taiwanese theatre. The hcift'u. on the other hand, 
use cither the classical Language or the vernacular. There arc also differences 
in the ritual areas and ritual tools (*faqi) used by a hengttfu and a hatou. 

The hongtou emphasize rules of purity, related to their goal of bringing 
benefit to the living. Since the emoluments that they receive for their func- 
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lions arc lower than those of the feeftou, the transmission of their methods is 
carefully regulated in order not to inflate their profession. They are organized 
into groups, and offer support to each other. 

Fabnzio PREGADIO 

L Cohen 1992; Liu Zhiwan 1983c, 151-61; Schippcr 199.3, 49-55 
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houshatg 


Saint of the Latter Age 

Housheng designates a category in the transcendent hierarchy of the ‘Shangqing 
movement, as well as an eminent divinity of its pantheon. The term hou |J* 
refers to the state ‘subsequent to Heaven" {‘tautum). the world as we know 
it as opposed to the state "prior to Heaven" (‘xumrum). which represents the 
primal or original stages before the formation of the present cosmos. The 
housheng were divine figures higher than the *zhenren or Perfected. Also called 
difun ft f} or Imperial Lords, these saints were thought to have obtained 
transcendence by practicing the Dao. whereas other celestial figures had been 
granted their divine nature since the origin of the world. 

Within the Shangqing scriptures, the appellation Saint of the Latter Age was 
also given to ‘Li Hong, that is. the divinized Laozi, the messiah common to 
the various medieval Taoist movements. The * Housheng daojun liefi (Chronicle 
of the Lord of the Dao. Saint of the Latter Age), a text revealed to ‘Yang Xi 
during the second half of the fourth century, contains a biography of this 
messianic saint who governs the world and transmits methods of salvation 
to humanity. He is supposed to appear on earth in a rcnchcn T: v< year (the 
twenty-ninth of the sexagesimal cycle; see table 10). after the destruction of 
the universe and the annihilation of the unfaithful. He will then inaugurate 
the reign of the Great Peace (*tdiping) and assign positions in the celestial 
bureaucracy to each of the immortal "seed-people" (‘zfurngminV 

Christine MOLUER 
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Houshcng djojun licji 

Chronicle of the Lord of the Dao, Saint of the Latter Age 

The Houshcng ddofitn licji (CT 44a) belongs to the ‘Shangqing scriptural corpus, 
revealed to the visionary ‘Yang Xi during the years 564-70. It is. more specifically, 
pan of a set of four works defined as Purple Scripts or ziwa 1 if £ (sec under 
• Lmgshu ziwen). The text claims to have been composed by ‘Qingtong (the 
Azure Lad) for presentation to # Li Hong (the Lord of the Dao) and transmis¬ 
sion to his disciple * Wang Yuan (a patron saint of the Shangqing movement), 
who was charged, in turn, to deliver it to twenty-four Perfected (‘zhenren ) for 
instructing future immortals. 

Its vision of the end of the world makes the Houshcng licji , with the Santian 
zhcngfa jtng K iE (Scripture of the Orthodox Law of the Three Heav¬ 
ens; CT 120$; Ozaki Masaharu 1974). one of the main scriptures of Shangqing 
apocalyptic eschatology. The text presents a panegyric of one of the main 
divinities of the Shangqing pantheon, the Imperial Lord of the Golden Portal 
(‘Jinque dijun). also known as the Saint of the Latter Age (‘taujJimg); he is 
the messtah Li Hong, avatar of the god Laozi. It describes the apocalypse, and 
contains an account of the otherworldly bureaucracy and of the Shangqing 
scriptures, the possession of which gives access to this supernatural bureau¬ 
cracy. 

The work predicts the impending advent of the savior Li Hong as a mighty 
god who will descend from Mount Qingchcng (‘Qingchcng shan, Sichuan) 
and appear in the world on the sixth day of the thud lunar month of a year 
marked by the cyclical characters rcncfteit F: u (the twenty-ninth of the sexa¬ 
gesimal cydc; sec table 10), after die end of the wo rid. In the preceding juishcn 

M* year (the twenty-first of the sexagesimal cycle), calamities will herald 
the apocalypse, and great cosmic disasters and social disorder will annihilate 
the unfaithful. The chosen people will, by that time, have found security’ in 
the mountains and will constitute the “seed-people” Czhongmin) of the new 
humankind. They will enjoy the delights of the era of Great Peace ( *taip\ng ) 
inaugurated by Li Hong, and w’lll obtain positions in the several hundred ranks 
of the transcendent official hierarchy, in accordance with their own spiritual 
achievements and the sacred scriptures they have received. Their names will 
be registered in the celestial palaces they will inhabit. Access to immortality is 
not only determined by religious merit, but aLso partly by predetermination: 
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the Housheng Ucji describes the extraordinary physical ma&s (xiang !||) that 
will distinguish these candidates for celcsoal official ranks. 

Christine MOLUER 

Ls Bokenkamp 1997 .539-62 (trans.); Kaniitsuka Yoshiko 1999. r 7 i- 2 io; Robinct 
I 9 & 4 , 2:107-8; Stndunann 1981, 209-24 (pan. trans.); Strickmann 2002, 52-57 

& Li Hong; housheng Lingshu ziwcn; Shangqing; messianism and mille- 
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hourian 

ittx. 

“alter Hcavcn\ “posterior to Heaven"; postcclcsbal 
See # xiuntuin and hourian ft £ > v . 


Huahujing 

itMA 

Scripture of the Convernon of Barbarians 

Wang Fu t i ; , a Celestial Master libationcr Cfijiu), composed the first edition 
of the Huahu jing in one scroll (now lost except for citations in later works) 
around 300. A Buddhist monk had often defeated him in debates. Wang could 
not endure the shame of defeat and in anger wrote a text that was intended to 
denigrate Buddhism by demonstrating that Lao2i actually founded the Indian 
religion and was in fact nothing less than the Buddha. 

TTic origin of Wang's polemic was a passage from the oldest biography of 
Laozi's in the Shtji (Records of the Historian; trans. Lau 1982, x-xi). According 
to that text, Laozi left the Zhou court where he had served as archivist because 
he was disgusted with the moral decline of the dynasty and set out on a jour¬ 
ney to the west. At the Hangu Pass (Hangu guan j*f |FJ) he encountered its 
guard *Yin Xi who requested that he record his teachings. Laozi duly wrote 
out the Ddodepng in two scrolls and then continued on his way to die at some 
unknown place. 

By 165 ce the tradition took a new turn. In that year a court official who 
was proficient in astrology presented a memorial to the throne in which he 
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seated that some believed that Laozi went further west into the territory of 
'barbarians” and became the Buddha. Indeed the emperor to whom the official 
addressed his document made a conjoint sacrifice to the Buddha and Laozi 
perhaps in the belief that they were one and the same deity (see 'lacrzx miry). 
By the third century the tradition evolved and asserted that Laozi had made 
his way specifically to India, converted a king there, and composed Buddhist 
sutras. Up to that point the theory served the interests of both religions in 
that it allowed Taoists to incorporate Buddhist tenets and Buddhists to claim 
that their faith had indigenous origins in China, a claim that facilitated the 
conversion of the natives. 

With the appearance of Wang Fu's text, the character of the theory changed 
radically. Wang used it as a cudgel to assail the Buddhists. Thereafter the theory 
and his text became a pomt of bitter contention between the two religions. 
As time went on, Taoists enlarged the Hudhu )ing. By 600 it had grown to 
two scrolls and by 700 to ten. In addition, the theory spawned several related 
works. They included the Xtuinmujo nnptan g ; A ] ft, (Inner Chapters on 
Mysterious Wonder)—a hagiography of Laozi's mother according to which 
Laozi entered the mouth of a queen in India and the next year was born from 
her right arm-pit to become the Buddha—and the Wbnshi neizhxuin !(. in 

(Inner Biography of Master Wenshi; Kohn 1997b. 10^-13)—a hagiography 
of Yin Xi who accompanied Laozi on his journey to the west and became a 
Buddha in the same fashion as Laozi. 

The "conversion of the barbarians" theory strove to demonstrate that 
Laozi was a universal deity who appeared in all ages as avatars assuming the 
forms of ancient Chinese sage-kings, the master of Confucius, the Buddha, 
and even Mani (the founder of Manichacism). He taught and converted all 
people of the world. In one sense the theory attempted to demonstrate that 
Taoism was superior to Buddhism, an inferior form of Taoist doemnes and 
therefore unworthy of importation to China. The notion was ethnocentric in 
that asserted that Indians and Central Asian were uncultured—unkempt, filthy, 
malodorous, and ill-mannered—and therefore in need of civilization, that is 
Chinese civilization. In another sense the theory was a means of justifying 
the adoption of Buddhist doctrines by Taoists because Buddhism had become 
extremely popular among the elite and peasants in China. 

The Buddhist reaction to this assault on their religion was twofold. The first, 
that emerged in the fifth or sixth century, was to attack die Hiuiltu jtng on the 
grounds that it was irrational and absuni. There were many inconsistencies, 
anachronisms and contradictions in the text that provided Buddhist advocates 
with fertile material to ridicule the Huahu jtng. Not the least of them was the 
notion that Laozi spread a doctrine in India that was Taoist, but inferior to 
Chinese Taoism. The second reaction was to turn the tables on Taoism and 
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create a myth of conversion in which bodhisatrvas or disciples of the Buddha 
convened the Chinese to their faith. In various apocrypha, the Buddhists as¬ 
serted that Laozi was an avatar or a disciple of the Buddha who traveled cast 
to propagate their religion among the Chinese. They went further to claim 
that Confucius and his disciple Van Hui : |‘] were bodhisatrvas. and therefore 
Confucianism was a form of Buddhism. Moreover they strove to co-opt the 
ancient sages of China for themselves by asserting that the mythical rulers 
Fu Xi i and Nil Gua were avatars of the Buddha or bodhisatrvas. 

The Huahu png was a major point of contention in the debates between 
Taoists and Buddhism that raged from the fifth through the seventh centuries. 
The stakes at such confrontations, that usually took place at imperial courts, 
were high. If the emperor judged ooc of the two religions to be superior he 
accondcd it precedence, that is he assigned it a higher position in processions 
and therefore greater prestige. That also frequently meant that the faith en¬ 
joyed greater patronage from the throne. 

During the Tang dynasty the throne twice proscribed the Huahu png in 
668 and 705 without lasting effect. The text survived into the Song dynasty; 
However, in the Yuan dynasty the throne ordered destruction of it and all texts 
related to it. The Huahu png seemed to disappear, but an illustrated version, the 
Laofun hirJnyi Juni tushuo £ 0 I {fcW .ft (Eighty-One Transformations 
of Lord Lao. Illustrated and Explained; see bosJuvi hua fu), survived 

into the Ming dynasty and still exists today. Furthermore, after the discovery 
of ancient Chinese manuscripts at •Dunhuang in the early twentieth century, 
ftagments from four scrolls of the ten-scroll version were recovered. In addi¬ 
tion there arc numerous citations from of the Huahupng in Taoist compendia 
of the Tang and Buddhist polemical literature. 

Charles D. BENN 

La Chavannes and Pelliot 1911-13. part 2:116-32: Fukui Kojun 1958.156-324; 
Kanaoka Shoko 1983. 196-205; Kohn 1993b. 71-80; Kohn 19953 . 195-97 and 
passim; Kusuyama Haruki 1979. 437-72; Ofuchi Ninji 1978-79. 1: 322-24 (crit. 
notes on the Dunhuang mss.) and 2: 656-84 (reprod. of the Dunhuang mss.); 
Ofuchi Ninji 1991. 469-84: Ofuchi Ninji 1997. 591 - 96 ; Robinct 1997b, 188-89; 
Seidel 1984; Yamada Toshiaki 1983a; Yoshioka Yoshitoyo i 976 d; ZUrcher 1972. 
288-320 

% Laozi and Laojun. taoism and Chinese buddhism 
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Huainan zi 

Book of the Master of Huainan 


A key document of cariy Han thought, the Huainan zt is a composite and ency¬ 
clopedic wort: in twenty-one chapters dating from ca. 159 bce. It was compiled 
at the court of Liu An j\ U (179?“ *22). king of Huainan (present-day Anhui) 
and grandson of the founder of the Han dynasty (Wallacker 1972; Campany 
2002, 233-38). Scholars have long debated the role played in its composition 
by the circles of savants and *fangski (masters of methods) that surrounded 
Liu An. The work was originally divided into three parts, two of which—the 
“outer" (ttuiiJiu Vf ,•:■) and the "central" (zhongshu .•!) ones—arc lost. The 
extant text, corresponding to the "inner" portion (ruris/iu {*) .• J). covers a wide 
variety of subjects, including cosmology, philosophy, the art of government, 
mysoasm. mythology, hagiography, ethics, education, military affairs, music, 
and inner nature and vital force (*xing and mtng). The z\ has been 

extensively quoted since shortly after the Han dynasty, and its views on cos¬ 
mogony have been widely adopted. 

Two slightly different editions of the text existed since early umes, com¬ 
piled by the commentators Xu Shen ilti’i (ca. 55-ca. 149) and Gao You |3(Sf 
(A. 205-212). Their annotations had been merged by the eleventh century, 
and apparently as early as the fourth century. Scholars, however, agree on 
the general faithful transmission and integnty of the text. After Xu and Gao, 
the Huainan z\ was the subject of many other commentaries. The earliest 
printed edition was probably that established in the eleventh century by Su 
Song jH hfl (1020-1101: SB 96^-70). now* available in the Sd*u congkan 4 f:S iK *«] 
(Collectanea from the Four Sections of Literature). Tlic edition in the Taoist 
Canon, entitled Httiximin hongtiejie iff 1! .?( t)\' (Vast and Luminous Explica¬ 

tions of [the Master of) Huainan; CT 1184). which is in twenty-eight chapters 
as it divides seven chapters into two parts, is one of the most reliable versions 
of the text and was the basis of several later ones. 

Nature of the text. The HkJir^in zt has traditionally been known as an "eclectic 
work." Some contemporary scholars label it as a *Huang-Lao text. Despite 
extensive borrowings from earlier sources, which account for some incon¬ 
sistencies in style and ideology, the text possesses a general unity. Its creative 
synthesis, which is one of its distinctive features, combines Confucian. Legalist, 
and Taoist perspectives with Yin-Yang and # wuxmg cosmology. It is based on 
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analogical and correlative thinking, and on the idea of resonance (ganying .K 
!K) and interaction among all levels of reality. 

Despite its heterogeneous background, the text embodies a fundamentally 
Taoist attitude. It offers a synthesis of the Daodc jing and the * Zhuangzt . com¬ 
bining the former's political leanings with the latter's more contemplative 
tendency. Chapters i and 2 draw heavily on the Daotie jtng and the Zhuangzt. 
Among the many sources cited in this wort the Zhuangzt is the most frequently 
quoted. Throughout the boot the Dao is emphasized as a primal, central, 
and ultimate Unity and as a universal, generative, and orderly power. The 
ethical and sociopolitical level of the Confucian teaching, and the pragmatic 
and Legalist point of view that emphasizes the need for a powerful ruler and 
bureaucracy, law’s and institutions, arc both subordinated to the ontological 
level of Dao and its Virtue (*dc). The belief in the resonance between the two 
levels of reality—the Dao and the phenomenal world—is part of the text's 
large-scale integration of cosmology into political and historical theory, which 
is a basic feature of Han thought. 


The Dao anJ the Saint. The Huai ran zi offers the longest development on the 
Dao since the Daadepng and the Zhwangd. The Dao is indescribable and un¬ 
fathomable. It is the source of everything in the world, contains everything, 
can do everything and its contrary, and can take all forms. It cannot be paired 
with anything and is unique. Every thing and every being takes its meaning in 
reference to the eternal Dao. which one must cultivate to fulfill one's desuny 
and true nature. 

Return Cfan) to the Dao and to the original and fundamental nature of 
beings is the basis of all qualities and efficacious actions. This fundamental 
nature of beings is their overall oneness; it is found in quiescence, inner unity, 
and emptiness, and is accomplished by spontaneous action or non-action 
(•wiiwri). Thus, one must not try to change the nature of beings, and must 
follow and preserve one's authenticity. The book stresses the fundamental 
value of the vital and spiritual forces of life; one should respect them and let 
them spontaneously and freely circulate and nourish all things, as they arc 
the basis of health on both the individual and political levels. The individual 
and the ruler must consequently know’ the rules that govern human life and 
cosmic order, and follow them without interfering. 

Like the Zhuangzt. the Huatnan z\ describes values that change according 
to different times and points of view; therefore it emphasizes the difficulty 
of seeing clearly and employing the correct means to order one's life and the 
world. The only one who can unravel these difficuloes is the Saint (•rhengrrn), 
the ideal ruler, due to the penetrating insight he acquires by embodying the 
Dao. In the Huatnan zi , the Saint has a cosmic dimension and rules the whole 
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Tabic 12 

chapter translation 

■ 

1 Yuandao ,*ti {Original Oao) Balfour 1SS4. tx 94. Morgan 1935; Kraft 1957 9 *. 

Lane. Rrhinet. and Rochat de U Valfce 1993; 

Lau and Ames 199B 

2 Shuzhen . (Primeval Reality) Morgan 1933 : Kraft 1957 - 5 * 

I Tun wen » s £ {Patterns of Heaven) Major 1993 

4 Dixing >' Hi (Forms of Earth) Erkes 1916-r 7 - Major 1993 

5 Shice F,) III (Seasonal Rules) Major 1993 

6 Lanmin (Peering mta Le Blanc 19*5 

Obscurity) 

7 jingshen •' (Essence and Spirit) Morgan 1933; Larre 19*2 (pan.); Lane. Robinet. and 

Rochat de la VaBee 1993 (fuU) 

S Benjtng ! (Fundamental Norm) Morgan 1933 

Ames 19*3 

Walacker 19A2; Lane, Robinet. and Rnchit de h 
V * U * 1993 

Morgan 1913 

Morgan 19 13 : Larre, Robtnrt, and Rochat de la 
ViUz 1993 

Morgan 1933: Ryden 199B 

Lane. Robinet. and Rochat de la VaBee 1993 

19 Xiuwu c # (Necessity of Cuhira Morgan 1933 
dan) 

ac Taizu . (' (Great Categories) — 

21 YaoUie tf $ (Synopsis) Lane. Rcbinet. and Rochat de la VaBee IV 93 


9 Zhushu \ti (An of Rulership) 

ic Miocheng V f.. (Erroneous 
Designaonns) 

11 Qisu In (Equalizing Customs) 


n Oaoytng ifl IX (Resp exists to the 

D*o) 

i| Fanlun jti.M (Compendious 
Discussions 1 

14 Quanyan {Inquiring Words) 

13 Bang! lie - (Essential of the 
Military Arts) 

16 Shunshan l :l (On Mountasisi 

17 Shunlm l M (On Forests) 

ifl Rentun ' .V 1 Among Humans 1 


Published translations of Huainan n chapters mto Western languages. Based in pan cxi Le 
Blanc 19S5,14 -18; Roth 1991.13 u. Knhn 1994. 
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universe. He is the bridge that both joins and separates the one Dao and its 
multiple facets, and the one who can follow and subsume all differences into 
one Unity within a hierarchy of ethical (Confucian) values. The Saint's intuitive 
and synthesizing knowledge of diverse and multiple times, beings, and means 
lies beyond thinking, and can harmoniously employ each being according to 
his capacities and relation to the whole. 

Thus the Huainan zi combines two notions of onier: one obtained through 
distribution, the other through centering and radiating. The first is pyramidal, 
hierarchically ordering values and ranks in a Confucian way, or adequately 
allotting functions in a more Legalist mode; it changes in different times and 
places. The other is the one, permanent Taoist order that proceeds through 
inner centering and outer radiating. 

Isabelle ROBINET 

LJ Ames 19B3 (trans. of j. 9); Kanaya Osamu 1959; Kohn 1994; Kusuyama 
Haruki 1987; Larre 1982 (trans. of;. 7X Larre, Robinet, and Rochat dc la Valldc 
1993 (trans. of j. 1,7.11,13.18, and 21); Lc Blanc 19B5 (trans. of j. 6); Lc Blanc 
1993; Lc Blanc and Mathicu 2003 (complete trans.); Locw r c 1994b; Major 1993 
(trans. of j. 3-5); Robinet 1997b, 47 - 48 ; Roth 1985; Roth 1987c; Roth 1991a; Roth 
1992; Roth 1996; for other translations of individual chapters, sec table 12 
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huandan 

iS# 

Reverted Elixir 


1. Wauian 

In # waufiin, hiuituian is a generic term that denotes the elixir. It docs not refer 
to any single compound or method, but applies to virtually all processes of 
refining that occur in cydcs {zhuan • 1 X hence such names as Reverted Elixir 
in Nine Cycles (jiuzhuan huandan li 7 > 11 ). 

The main underlying notion is that the alchemical process allows the 
ingredients of the elixir to ‘'revert” to their original state. The essences that 
coagulaie under the upper part of the crucible represent the initial state of 
matter before its corruption caused by the action of time. Thus the elixir is 
equated with the original essence Cjing) or the rtuirena pruna from which the 
cosmos evolved. The commentary to the *Jtu*ian jing (Scripture of the Nine 
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Elixirs; CT 8 85. 10. ib) compares this substance to the “essence** that is within 
the Dao and is the seed of its generation of the world ( Liozi 21). 

Fabnzto PREGADIO 

Li Meng Naichang 1993a. 132-44 

uuiiixn 

xNdJan 

Depending on the emphasis of the particular schools, the term dan f (elixir) 
in •fifiilan has a more physical or spiritual connotation. Huan is used in inner 
alchemy in the sense of "reverting" or ’ revolving," and is associated with a 
cirdc or cycle that symbolizes completion and return to the Dao. As a 
compound term, huandan in neidan first denotes an elixir that is formed inwardly 
by a process of cyclical transformation and enables the adept to return to the 
Ongin. Second, huiirtddn means "returning to the Cinnabar Field (‘danrunt)” 
and denotes a cyclical process of purification of the primary components of 
the human being. The idea of return through a cyclical process is thus central 
to both meanings of huandan. 

The ‘Zhong-LQ school, especially in the 'DtonfLti chuandaojt (Anthology 
of Zhongli Quan*s Transmission of the Dao to Lu Dongbin), distinguishes 
several kinds of "return to the Cinnabar Field." They arc designated as Small 
Return to the Cinnabar Field (rt*u> huandan '|* ill If ). Great Return to the Cin¬ 
nabar Field (da huandan ic 151 If ), Sevenfold Return to the Cinnabar Field (qtfan 
huanJan I; is !( If ). Ninefold Return to the Cinnabar Field (puzhuan huandan 
fl ,r i jfl If), Return of the Jade Liquor to the Cinnabar Field (yuye huandan 
Hi ff), Return of the Golden Liquor to the Cinnabar Field (jinye huandan 
it T» If), and in other ways (acconling to the Zhong-LU school, jade Liquor 
or yuye I: denotes the fluid of the kidneys, while Golden Liquor or *jinyc 
refers to the fluid of the lungs; sec Baldrian-Hussein 1984. 139-42 and 
151-58). In the context of this physiologically-oriented neidiin tradition, the 
Reverted Elixir is related to the nsc and descent of the energies in the body 
and their refinement through these cyclical movements. For instance, the 
Small Return to the Cinnabar Field is based on purifying the pneuma (*qi) of 
the five viscera ( # wuz<ing) and on cyclically increasing and decreasing the Yin 
and Yang qualities in the body. Tfiis process results in the collection of the 
refined substances in the lower Cinnabar Field. With the Great Return to the 
Cinnabar Field, an energetic exchange between the lower and upper Cinnabar 
Fields occurs. 

flic •Uuzhrn ptan (Folios on Awakening to Pcrfccoon), the ‘Zhonghc ji 
(Anthology of Central Harmony), and the 'Xmgmingguizhi (Principles of Bal- 
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anccd Cultivation of Inner Nature and Vital Force) emphasize that huandan ts 
to be understood in relation to self-re linemen t and control of the heart (*xin): 
“if you want to carry out the ninefold circulation to perfection, you should 
first purity yourself and control your heart” (WbzJten ptan, in *Xiuzhen shuhu, 
CT 263, 294b)- In the Zkonghc ft. the formation of the Great Reverted Elixir 
(da huandan) is equivalent to the unification of the phenomenal and noumc- 
nal aspects of the Dao within the adept. The nine-cycled transformation is 
emphasized in the Xfagmirtg gui2hi, where it corresponds to the purification 
of the heart and aims to return to its original state. 

The fbrmauon of the nine-cycled elixir is important in nevian as 9 ls the 
number of pure Yang and symbolizes attainment. When the elixir is refined 
nine times it attains its highest purity. According to the fidtwen ptan \ [TJ] JJi 
(Folios of the Hundred Questions; in 'Daoshu, 57a-22a). the adept needs nine 
years to achieve die Reverted Elixir. 

Martina DARGA 

Li Baldrian-Hussein 19&4.146-47.152.241. and 254, Darga 1999. * 53 - 54 .301-2, 
and 3*2 
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huandu 

retreat, enclosure 

The term huandu (lie. “encircled by four walls”) has a long history in Chinese 
literature and religion. It was first used in the *Zhuangz\ (chapter 23; trans. 
Watson 1987.248-49) to denote a humble hut where a hermit takes refuge, and 
also appears in the Lyi jffi (Records of Rites; Dans. Legge 1885.2.405) to refer 
to the abode of the poor but righteous scholar. Hence it often took the mean¬ 
ing of a miserable hut, but also retained connotations that have nothing to do 
with poverty. The du or “wall” is a small unit of length, whence the meaning 
for huarulu of a minimal surface which potentially becomes all-encompassing: 
“One can stay inside one's huandu and know the entire universe" (Shuayuan 
77 )* Moreover, the fact that its walls can isolate die room from the outside 
world adds the possible opposite meanings of "protective enclosure'’ or even 
“prison." From the idea of small, secluded room, huandu naturally became a 
name for the Taoist meditation room. The *Zhcngao (iB. 6 b) has a precise de¬ 
scription of the huandu as a kind of *jingshi (quiet chamber). This acceptation 
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is confirmed by later texts, although many kinds of buildings were subsumed 
under this common term. 

The hutinJk was made popular by Liu Biangong SM |- ih (1071-1143). a Taoist 
living in Shandong who built an enclosure with a small hut in the middle 
and spent his entire life within it, speaking with guests through a wicket. 
Alter his death, his disciple took his place in the huaruiu, and this went on 
for three generations. A few decades afterward, the • Quanzhen order, which 
made pubbe displays of asceticism a formal pan of its curnculum. adopted 
the term huiirulu but changed and institutionalized the practice. Ritualized 
solitary confinement in a room for a fixed term (usually one hundred days 
or three years) to perform ‘nadan practices was introduced in Quanzhen by 
•Wang Zhe and w r as standardized by *Ma Yu. Row’s of huandu were built in 
monasteries and adepts spent periods within them, at the end of which their 
spiritual attainment w ? as tested by their masters. Early Yuan historical records 
mention several eases of scholars repudiating family and friends and locking 
themselves up in a huamlu. Once enclosed, the adept meditated night and 
day with hardly any sleep; recorded sayings (•yidu) and legal cases document 
instances in which such extreme asceticism led to madness and violence. 

In later times, the practice was severely controlled and stays in the huandu were 
limited to shorter periods. From the late Ming onward, some monasteries also 
built meditation halls with compartmcntcd cells called taayi&nqg M v . Adepts 
dicn could enjoy the solitude of the huandu and still be ahsorbed in the discipline 
of the monastic community. These various kinds of institutionalized asceticism 
bear a close relationship widi the Buddhist practice of btguan (?] Vfl (confine¬ 
ment), rather common to this day, and also usually lasting three years. 

Vtncenr GOOSSAEKT 

L. Goossaert 1997.171-^9. Goossacn 1999; Goossaert 2001 
% zn>bt>; Quanzhen; asceticism; meditation and visualization 


Huang Lingwei 

* not (or. *4-m 

ca. 640-721; hiio: Huagu V V,i (Flowery Maiden) 


TTiough many facets of her life remain poorly known. Huang Ungwci w f as 
one of the notable Taoist women of Tang China. She w*as ignored by the of¬ 
ficial historians, but we know some details of her career from two inscription 
texts composed by the accomplished statesman-scholar Yan Zhenqing rtf! f( 
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*?I (709-85). In 768/769. Y'an was appointed prefect of Fuzhou fi III (Jiangxi), 
where Huang had been active, and he soon composed an epitaph for inscripuon 
at her shrine at Linchuan ) 11 (Jiangxi). A few years later, he again explained 
her life in an epitaph (Quun Tang wen £ IJj '£ or Complete Prose of the Tang , 
Zhonghua shuju repr. of the 1814 edition, 340.17*-^) prepared for inscription 
at the nearby shrine of ’ Lady Wci M (*Wei Huacun, 251-334). the ‘Tianshi dao 
libationcr Cjijiit) who posthumously participated in the *Shangqing revelations. 
Naturally, *Du Guangtmg visited Huang's life in his anthology of materials on 
female Taoist figures, the •ybr^dnmgjixian In (in YJQQ ii5.9b-i2a). 

Though Huang's entire early life is csscntiaOy unknown, Yan’s first text (in 
Qiuin Tang wen. 340.ia-3b) identifies her as a name of Linchuan. giving no 
information about her parentage. (He makes no mention of her ever having 
a husband or children.) At the age of twelve, she was reportedly ordained 
as a ‘daoshi (a plausible datum in that penod). Then. Yan says nothing more 
about Huang’s life until she was about fifty, no doubt because that part of her 
life was passed over in silence by his informants. In her maturity. Huang, for 
unknown reasons, began seeking the long-lost shrine of Lady WeL She was 
unsuccessful until late 693, when she received help from a theurgist named 
Hu Huichao iV| & |(j p-703). Following his directions, she found Lady Wei s 
shrine and excavated some religious artifacts. Yan relates that the Empress 
Wu (r. 690-705) confiscated the artifacts but that she did not order an account 
of the matter to be recorded. Amidst wonders. Huang located and restored 
a second nearby shrine, and apparendy continued *zhai observances there 
for nearly thirty years. In 721/722. she informed her disciples that she wished 
to ascend, and instructed them not to nail her coffin shut, but only to cover 
it with crimson gauze. A few* evenings later, lightning struck, leaving a hole 
in the gauze and an opening in the roof. The disciples who looked into the 
coffin found no body, only her shroud and ’ screed” (jtan ffij). That is. she had 
undergone *shtjic (release from the corpse). Yan says little more about Huang’s 
disciples, mentioning only one by name, a woman named Li Qiongxian Jj? 

U fl . Apparently. Li and female colleagues maintained the shrines for some 
years, with male diioifti continuing the zhai and ‘jiao observances. Later, the 
shrines evidently tell again into desuetude. Yan depicts Huang as a woman of 
humility, piety, and courage, and seems quite comfortable in ebriting readers* 
approval of a woman who passed beyond the "traditional” norms. 

Du Guangting reproduces an B82 rescript by Tang Xizong (r. 873-88), which 
calls Huang an immortal who had descended from heaven. She has no biogra¬ 
phy in the Standard Histones, evidently because she did little to recommend 
herself as a political exemplar. She apparently wrote nothing, and we know 
nothing more of her beUefs or practices. 
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Lo Cahill 1990. 33-34; Kirkland 1991; Kirkland 1992-93.156-60; Schafer 1977b 
WOMEN IN TAOISM 


Huang Shunshcn 

*** 

1224-aitcr 1286; hao: Lciyuan zhcnrcn ili »«! 1 i V 
(Perfected of the Thunderous Abyss) 


As the earliest and most important codifier of the *Qingwci (Pure Tenuity) 
movement's teachings, Huang Shunshcn helped to establish this important 
latc-Song Taoist synthesis of ritual, scripture, and contemplation among literati 
groups in southern and central China 

Huang's earliest hagiography comes from his disciple Chen Cai W' % at 
the end of Chen's •Qtngwei xtanpu (Register of Pure Tenuity Transcendents, 
i 4 b-i*a). which has a preface dated 1293. This source places Huang's birth in 
Jianning if * (Fujian), the same area, it should be noted, where *Bai Yuchan 
(1194-1229?) established himself from 1215 onward. Reported to have read widely 
in his youth, at die age of sixteen Huang accompanied his father who had Just 
been appointed to serve as a transport official in Guangzhou (Canton). Shortly 
after arriving there. Huang became ill and a man named Nan Bidao ivi l|< f 
(1196-?)—a patriarch of the Qingwei tradition—healed him with talismans 
(*fu) as thunder struck in the courtyani After curing the boy, Nan saw that 
Huang had the right spiritual capacity, and transmitted to him the manuscripts 
of his Qingwei teachings. During the Baoyou reign period (1253-58). Huang 
seems to have codified and transmitted these works with great vigor to many 
aristocrats, from Zhao Mengduan \\\ ,;i in the Song imperial family up to 
emperor Lizong (r. 1224-64). who invited him to court and gave him the title 
Perfected of the Thunderous Abyss (Lciyuan zhcnrcn). Later in 1282. after 
the fall of the Song dynasty, Khubilai khan (r. 1260-94) 2Iso summoned Huang 
to his court. 

Although Huang is reported to have taught hundreds of disciples by the end 
of his life, 00c hagiography states that the front of a stele recorded the names 
of thirty disciples, each of whom received one of the five component ritual 
traditions of Qingwei—associated, in descending order, with Yuanshi shangdi 
• J: iii !:fiY (Highest Emperor of Original Commencement), ‘Shangqing, 
•Lingbao, Daodc 1 : (Lc.. Laoz\\ and ‘Zhcngyi (Orthodox Unity)—while the 
five disciples inscribed on the back had received the full Qingwei transmission. 
Huang and his disciples distributed Qingwei teachings among literati groups 
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from Guangdong to central Hubei by the late thirteenth century. A second- 
generation disciple of Huang named Zeng Chenwai 7 Ifj 5 >|* set up a branch 
inji'an ,V t (Jiangxi) and became the teacher of *Zhao Yi2hen (?—1^82). More 
important than the official and litcrad support, however, was the acceptance 
of these new synthetic teachings by the Celestial Master's 4 Zhcngyi (Orthodox 
Unity) tradition. 

Lwvtl SKAR 

Boltz J. M. 1937a, 39-41; Davis E. loot. 29-30; Qing Xitai 1994.1: 343 
Qtngwd xiiiitpu; Qingwei 


Huangdi 




Yellow Emperor; Yellow Thcarzh; Yellow Lord; 
also called Xianyuan ♦£ 


Different eariy mythical tradidons about Huangdi were combined and re¬ 
interpreted after the unification of die empire under die Han dynasty. This 
mythology is complex, but as far as its role in Taoism is concerned, three 
essential tradidons may be distinguished. According to Wolfram Eberhard 
(1942, 158-61) there was a cult tradidon in the northwest of the empire that 
was centered around a heavenly god Huangdi. In the myths of the eastern 
provinces. Huangdi was featured as the ideal ruler of andent dmes and the 
first praedtioner of Dao. At the ume of the Han dynasty; these two mythical 
tradidons merged and were complemented by the tradidon of Huangdi as 
patron of the "masters of methods" ("JfritgsJti). 

Heavenly god. The Huangdi culoc tradidon in the northwestern kingdom of 
Qin dates back to the eighth century bce. Each sector of heaven (the four 
points of the compass and the center) was personified by a dt i?f (a term that 
indicates not only an emperor but also an ancestral "thcarch" and "god"). The 
family ancestor of the pnnees of Qin was the White Emperor, Shaohao V 
i'v (Small Light), who personified the western sector. The fact that the Qin 
honored Huangdi as the personificadon of the central sector of die heavens, 
which should have been the domain of the ruling Zhou kings, was therefore a 
political presumption. At the end of the third century bce, the Qtn conquered 
the Zhou kingdom. The Han emperors maintained the tradidon of the the 
heavenly gods, but Huangdi was now replaced by the Great One (*Taiyi) in 
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the central sector and instead given a place as an acolyte of the Great One 
among the other emperors grouped around him. 

The character huang a (yellow) is often used in ancient literature as equiva¬ 
lent to twang '.! (august, venerable, superior). But Huangdi or "august 
emperor" is the name of the heavenly god Shangdi Thus, the Yellow 
Emperor was placed on the same level as the highest heavenly god, and the 
four emperors personifying the points of the compass were subordinated to 
him. The piestigc attached to Huangdi as a heavenly god and an ancestral 
father of nearly all the noble families in China was one reason Huangdi was 
chosen as a patron of Taoism and of medicine. 

Prototype of the wise ruler. Chapter 1 of the Shift (Records of the Historian) 
places the perfect kingdom of the first emperor and cultural hero Huangdi 
at the beginning of the history of mankind. In Taoism, he is presented as the 
model emperor since he turns to the wise old masters for advice, as described 
in the *Zhuang2\ (chapter 11; trans. Watson 1968.118-20).Just as Laozi was the 
model of the wise counselor who served as a minister under virtuous rulers, 
so Huangdi was the ideal ruler who took the advice of such wise counselors. 
This is evident in numerous records of dialogues in which Huangdi consults 
his ministers and counselors. While the • Huangdi ncxjtng (Inner Scripture 
of the Yellow Emperor) is the most notable example (Seidel 1969, 50-51). he 
appears as a questioner already in the first four dialogues of a ‘Mawangdui 
manuscript, the Sfuwen | fU] (Ten Questions, trans. Harper 1998.385-411), in 
which ten 9 yangsheng specialists respond to questions. 

Patron of mantic and medical practices. In ancient times. Huangdi was also 
closely linked to the families or guilds of potters and blacksmiths, who were 
the direct forefathers of the alchemists. Thus. *Li Shaojun taught Han Wudi 
the way of making gold as the "art of achieving immortality as pracoced by 
Huangdi" (Shift z 8 ; trans. Watson 1961. r 39). 

In the *Huang-Lao tradition, which flourished in the first half of the second 
century bce, the Yellow Emperor was seen as model "cmperor-curned-im- 
mortaT (Yil Ying-shih 1964.102 ft) associated with the unofficial transmission 
of various mantic and medical practices, which appear to have made him an 
important figure for one faction at the courts of Han Wendi (r. 180-157 bce) 
and Hanjingdi (r. 157-141 bce; van Ess 1993a). 

The affiliauon of texts with mythical sage-rulers of antiquity, such as the 
Divine Husbandman (Shennong j*|*!"') and the Yellow Emperor, became in¬ 
creasingly common during the Han. In the bibliography of the Honshu (Histoiy 
of the Former Han), the Yellow Emperor is associated with works classified 
under Divinities and Immortals (shcnxuin fl| filj) Medical Classics (yiftng j ■ ), 
Arts of the Numbers (shttslui 8 V (I.). and Methods and Techniques Cfangji). 
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Tliis association with andcnt sage-kings did not mean that such rulers were 
supposed to have written the texts, but that they were often the recipients 
of revelations. Han texts therefore relate that the Yellow Emperor received 
texts on sexual hygiene from the Sunu c (Pure Woman) and *Rong Cheng 
(Csikszcntmihalyi 1994)* He is also referred to in the Hanshu bibliography as 
the patron of massage and die "medicines of immortality" (xxanyao Mi Q ). In 
the SJtijf (chapter 105) there arc reports of “pulse books of Huangdi and Bian 
Que K«Vi which were transmitted to the famous physician Chunyu Yi v? . 
#. 

Although Huangdi s significance for Taoism declined considerably toward 
the end of the Han period in favor of Laozi. elsewhere—particularly in the fields 
of medicine and other techniques—his popularity’ continued to flourish. 

Ute ENGELHARDT 

LJ Csikszcntmihalyi 1994: Eberhard 194* 158—^1; van Ess 1993a; KaltcnmaA 
1951 . 50-53; Kohn 1993b. 351 - 5 * Lewis 1990. 174-85. Seidel 1969. Seidel 1987b; 
Tetsui Yoshinori 1970; Tetsui Yoshinori 197* see also bibliography for the entry’ 
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Huangdi nrijing 

* * !*) & 

Inner Scripture of the Yellow Emperor 


The Huangdi ncifing is generally considered the main text on Chinese medical 
theory, and the Shanghan tun !’*•• >? »tt (TVeatise on Cold Damage Disoiders) 
the principal reference for clinical treatment. In its extant form, the Neijing 
comprises two books, each of which includes twenty-four juan (chapters) and 
eighty-one pun (sections): the Suwtn J\ |PJ (Plain Questions) and the Lingshu 
v (Numinous Pivot). The tw f o books arc best viewed as compilations of 
thematically* ordered knowledge from different medical traditions or lineages 
whose authorship is unknown. Their first compilation likely dates to the Han, 
between the first century bce and the first century ce. 

Both books contain dialogues between the Yellow Emperor (*Huangdi) 
and various ministers. These dialogues arc concerned with cosmology and 
analogical changes in macrocosm and microcosm, lifestyle, medical ethics, 
diagnostics and therapeutics. The Suwen is generally considered to be more 
philosophical in content, and in many places it discusses environmental and 
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bodily processes in terms of the Ric Phases (* witting). The Lir.gshu is thought 
to be more clinically oriented, and frequently the text details principles of 
acupuncture and moxibustion therapy. 

The textual history of these books is complex and remains a matter of 
contention. The Sinvcn has a well-known Tang dynasty editor, *Wang Bing 
(fl- 762), who divided it into twenty-four juan and submitted it to the throne in 
762. In the Northern Song period it was substantially reedited and "corrcctcd v 
by Lin Yi\ (eleventh century) and his team. About one thiid of the text is 
devoted to the doctrine of the “five circulator)* phases and six seasonal influ¬ 
ences" (wuyun liuqi li i'|! /; </.X known as "phase energetics." This doctrine 
is recorded in chapters 66-71.74, and parts of chapters 5 and 9. Chapters 72 and 
71 were lost by Wang Bing's time, and he gives only their titles; it is uncertain 
whether they* dealt with this doctrine. Generally, Wang Bing is considered to 
have included the above chapters into the Suwen. but there is no certainty that 
their inclusion predated the Song edition of the Suwon. 

The Lxngshu originally may have had the title Zhenpng (Senpture of 
Acupuncture). Thus. Huangfu Mi v if) (215-82) considered the Suwon and 
the Zhonjn^ available to him to constitute the Huangdx neijing that had been 
recorded in the bibliography of the Hanshu (History of the Former Han; j. 30). 
Wang Bing, in his preface to the Suuvn, refers to the second book of the Huangii 
neijing as Lmgjhu and. in his commentary to the Suwen. sometimes quotes from 
a text with the same title; but this book was later lost. The present editions of 
the Lmgthu arc generally derived from an edition printed during the Southern 
Song in 1155. which in turn was based on the reedibon of a book called Zhenpng 
that the Imperial Court had recovered from Korea in the 1090s. 

Two further books arc known to have had Hvangdi neijing as prefix to their 
title; they arc the Mingtsng WJ y (Hall of Light) and the Tdisu i. M (Great 
Plainness). Of these only the latter is extant, and only in one recension that 
survived in japan: an clcvcnth-ccntury copy of an early eighth-century version. 
It is now generally accepted that this text was compdcd during the Tang by Yang 
Shangshan •, * (fL 666-83). whose commentary indicates that he was deeply 

involved in Taoist thought and practice (he advocates, for instance, meditation 
on and inner visualizanon of the deities of the five viscera, *wuzang). The 
extant eleventh-century Japanese version is incomplete, but its 180 puin all have 
counterparts in the Neijing, in either the Suwen or the Lingshu* or in both. 

Elisabeth HSU 
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Huang-Lao 

** 

Yellow I Emperor) and Old (Master) 


The term “Huang-Lao" was first coined in the Former Han dynast)’ in the 
second century bce. Hiuing \\ refers to ‘Huangdi (Yellow Emperor) and 
Lao f- refers to Laozi. Huang-Lao thought is said to have flourished at the 
courts of Han Wendi (r. 180-157 bce) and Han Jingdi (r 157-141 bce). strongly 
supported by the Empress, later Dowager Empress, Dou before Confucian 
influence achieved dominance under Han Wudi from 136 bce (Si Xiuwu 1992; 
Lin Congshun 1991). 

Among the prominent early Han intellectuals who were attracted to 
Huang-Lao thought was Sima Tan ii)f*j_£ (>-uo bce), the father of Sima 
Qian ,j| *5 jtt (i 45 ?- 86 ? bce, the author of the Ship or Records of the Htstonan). 
He is said to have studied under a Huang-Lao master, and sources claim the 
existence of a lineage of such masters reaching back into Warring States times 
to philosophers gathered at the famous Jixia P 3 ; academy at the court of 
the rulers of the state of Qi (modern Shandong). In the Later Han dynasty, 
Huang-Lao appears to have been incorporated into the ideas and practices 
aimed at achieving physical immortality developed by religious masters who 
founded the ‘Yellow Turban and Five Peeks of Rice (‘NMidoumi dao) move¬ 
ments. Later on. virtually all of the early texts disappeared and knowledge 
about original Huang-Lao was lost. 

Thinkers ami texts. Many early philosophers and texts arc said in the sources, 
or thought by modern scholars, to be influenced by, or representative of, 
Huang-Lao thought, which they consider to be a form of syncretic Taoism. 
Among these air the Confucian Xunzi f (ca. 335-ca- 238 bce); Han Feizi 
W II f* (ca. lBo-ca. 233 bce). usually associated with the^a;ui \ (legalists); 
Shen Dao { ?*) (ca. 360-ca. 285 bce; Thompson 1979), Shen Buhai )' l j (ca. 
400-ca. 340 bce; Creel 1974). the naturalist Zou Yan r ,U Of (third century bce; 
Pecirnboom 1993). Tian Plan III; (ca. 319-284 bce), and Song Xing *. : (ca. 
334-301 bce), who is more commonly rccogmzcd as a Mohist (Shi Huaci 1994). 
the "Y\icyu xia" l k : Ji section of the Guoyu (Discourses of die States) 
that possibly represents the ideas of the strategist Fan Li i\ (fl. late sixth to 
early fifth century bce; Ryden 1997, Li Xucqin 1990); pans of the ^Zhuangzt 
(Roth 1991b); the LJiiftt chunqiu ? 1 ft <Y ft (Springs and Autumns of Mr. Lil; 
239 bce; Knoblock and Riegcl 2000); the Heguan z\ ( 4 J cf \ (Book of Master 
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Hcguan; sometime from the mid-third century to early second century ace; 
Defoort 1997 ); the * Huatnan 21 (139 »ce; Major 1993 )» sections of the CJiurufiu 
fantu 1 £ f ( $ (Profusion of Dew on the Spring and Autumn Annals) of the 

Confuaan Dong Zhongshu f (ca. 195-115 bce; Queen 1996); and the 
many texts containing in their title the name of the Yellow Emperor or his 
assistants in the imperial bibliography preserved in the Hanshu (History of 
the Former Han; Csikszentmihalyi 1994). 

These latter texts appear in the sections devoted to the Various Masters 
(zii/ui II. v ). the Military Specialists (bingjia R •(). the Arts of the Numbers 
(shiuhu 'Me t r i ), and die Methods and Techniques (*fdng)i). The most famous 
of these works, and the only one to have survived transmission to modern 
times, is the foundational text of Tradidonal Chinese Medicine, the *Huangdt 
netting (Yellow Emperor’s Inner Canon). Recently discovered fragments of 
these 'Yellow Emperor" texts, however, show strong influence of Yin-Yang 
thought, and it is perhaps premature to attribute all of these texts as belonging 
to Huang-Lao Taoism. 

Foiiutcj cf Huang Lie thought. Despite the historical evidence, the precise nature 
and characteristics of Huang-Lao thought and the date of its appearance on 
the Chinese philosophical stage arc still matters of great scholarly dispute. 
The discovery of the silk manuscripts at ‘Mawangdui in the winter of 1973-74 
is believed by some to have solved the enigma. The four manuscripts copied 
in front of the B (yi manuscript of die Daodc jtng have been interpreted 
as being the long lost Huangdt siftng >'( rfi l-'H i‘ (Four Scriptures of the Yellow 
Emperor), the core text of Huang-Lao (Chang L. S. and Yu Feng 1998; Chen 
Guying 1995; Decaux 1989; Tang Lan 1974; Yu Mingguang 1989; Yu Mingguang 
et al. 1993). However, this identification, in the opinion of other scholars, is 
problematic (Yates 1997. Ryden 1997; Camxzza 1999). They argue that the sec¬ 
tions in these texts derive from a variety of different traditions and arc philo¬ 
sophical!)* and/or linguistically incompatible with each other. Consequendy, 
many of the interpretations of the nature and characteristics of Huang-Lao 
Taoist thought that have been based on a reading of the Mawangdui manu¬ 
scripts arc debatable, since they* arc based on the assumption that these texts 
form an integral whole and arc really affiliated with Huang-Lao. 

Randall P. Pcennboom (1993, a?) argues that Huang-Lao consists essentially 
of a “foundational naturalism" (cf. Turner 1989). By this he means that the 
cosmic natural order indudes both the way of humans (rendao V jij) and the 
way of Heaven (tiandao A.iQ). is accorded "normative priority," and is the 
basis for human social order that models itself upon and is in harmony with 
the cosmic order. John S. Major adds the importance of Dao as the “highest 
and most primary expression of universal potentiality, older, and potency" 
that is immanent in the cosmic order. The ruler, in possession of “pcnctrat- 
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ing insight” (shcnming fl* Rl; ). must act in conformity to changes in that order 
through the seasons and practice # wuwet (non-striving). Others also point 
out the importance of the doctrine of xingtning J |5 y, f for ms and names") 
in Huang-Lao political thought. Harold D. Roth, on the other hand, argues 
that Sima Tans description of the Taoists (*daojia) preserved in the Shift 
(130.3288-92) represents a late-sccond-ccntury understanding of Huang-Lao 
and that it possessed three orientations, “cosmology, psychology (or psycho¬ 
physiology). and political thought,” adopting ideas from the Confucians, the 
Mohtsts. the Tcrminologists (mingjxa y'). and the Legalists (Roth 1991b; Roth 
1999a). Mati: Csikszentmihalyi (1994). followed by Robin D. S. Yates (1997). 
prefers to understand Huang-Lao as a tradition or group of traditions that 
included many different aspects, myth, political philosophy, military’ thought, 
divination, and medicine. Until further discoveries arc made or new research 
throws light on the subject, these views arc perhaps closest to capturing the 
essence of Huang-Lao. 

Robin D S. YATES 
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Yellow Register Retreat 


The Yellow Register Retreat is one of the Three Register Retreats (s< 2 n/u zhiii 
Si f;'), along with the Golden Register and the Jade Register Retreats (*)inlu 
ifuii and •yilii zhax). *Lu Xrujing (406-77) ranked it second among the ‘Lingbao 
rites. According to his Wugan wen ri $ i (Text on the Five Commemorations; 
CT 1278), the number and dimensions of the gates of the sacred space that 
was prepared for this ritual were the same as those for the Golden Register 
Retreat, although here ten lamps, ten gates of the inner altar, and three in¬ 
cense burners were placed along its four sides. The number of days was also 
the same as for a Golden Register Retreat. There is. in fact, little difference 
in form and structure between the Yellow Register and the Golden Register 
Retreats. While the Golden Register Retreat could be performed only by the 
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emperor, however, the Yellow Register Retreat could also be performed by 
the common people. For this reason, the Yellow Register Retreat has been 
the most universal of all rituals of Merit (*gongdc) for the dead from Tang and 
Song times until the present day. 

Almost all Lingbao rituals that developed during the Song period arc deemed 
to be based on the Yellow Register Retreat. One typical example is Jiang Shuyu's 
Mi ( (1161-1223) 'Wushang huangiu dazhai Ikhcng yi (Standard Liturgies of 

the Supreme Great Yellow Register Retreat). In the Ming period, as attested 
by Zhou Side's IXJ J!;. i‘| (1359-1451) Shiiwg^ing lingbao pdu dachtng jinshu V 
v \\ m V >; lilt t r i 1 ! (Golden Writings on the Great Achievement of Deliver¬ 
ance of the Numinous Treasure of Highest Clarity; in ‘Zangwdi daoshu), the 
Yellow Register Retreat was inflated into a multipurpose ritual capable of 
resolving all difficulties for all people, from emperor to commoner. Since that 
time, the name Yellow* Register Retreat became a synonym for Taoist ritual 
as a whole. 

In present-day Taiwan, the ritual of Merit belongs to the same stream as 
the Yellow Register Retreats of the Six Dynasties. Tang, and Song periods. 
Rituals of Merit that last more than two days arc often called Yellow Register 
Retreats. 

M ARUYAMA Hiroshi 
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Huangtingjing 

Scripture of the Yellow Court 


The Yellow Court (hiuingring (fi |£; fig. 40) is the Center. In the body it has 
various locations: in the head, in the spleen, between the eyes, or in the lower 
Cinnabar Field (Mdnrian). The text entitled after the Yellow Court is one of 
the most popular and influential Taoist scriptures. Dating originally from the 
second century, it is probably the earliest extant work describing the human 
body as animated by inner gods, and has given rise to commentaries and 
further elaborations. 

The scripture exists in two main versions, called Inner (nei !*J) and Outer 
(wdi ). The full tides of both contain the term png !;! (light or effulgence), 
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Fig. 40 The Ydkw Court (huanffini 
V: \i\ The phiAse in the inner circle 
reads "Spirit of the Center'* TYie other 
phrases read (clockwise from the top): 
'Yellow Court" "Gate of the Meaiwig 
of the Dao." ‘Empty Nonbeing/ 'Gate 
of All Wonders." 'Great Ultimate." 
'Gate of the Mysterious Female.' 
'Real Emptiness." 'Gate of the Non 
dual Doctrine " Liu Yinung *i| # 
ihia»^in£jmgpc : • yi (EapSKatxin 
of the Saiftun cf tAe ftflm Court). 

which refers to the luminous corporeal spirits (see *bafing): Huangting netjing 
jing ) » iY r (Scnpcurc of the Inner Effulgences of the Yellow Court) and 
Huangring wolfing jing * \H J|. gp (Scripture of the Outer Effulgences of the 
Yellow Court). The chronological priority of the two versions is still debated. 
Kristofcr Schipper (1975a. 2-11) suggests that the Outer version is earlier on the 
basis of its brevity, and that the Inner version is a later development. There 
arc. however, instances of Taoist texts whose shorter versions arc later than 
their longer ones. Wang Ming (1984b) supposes rather that the Inner version 
is older because *Wci Huacun's biography states that she used to recite it. 
Yoshioka Yoshitoyo (1955, 225) and Max Kaltcnmark (1967-68) share the same 
opinion. 

The relation of the Huangtxngjtng to the ‘Shangqing school of Taoism has 
been variously interpreted. Shangqing certainly adopted the Huangtmg png. 
as attested by the biography of Wei Huacun to whom the text was transmit¬ 
ted. and by quotations or mentions of both the Inner and the Outer version 
in Shangqing texts such as the Xiaomojtng V (Scripture on Dispelling 
Demons; CT 1344) and the *Zhcngao (Authentic Declarations). The text, 
however, is not associated with the •DaJong zhrnfing (Authentic Scripture of 
the Great Cavern) as has been asserted, because it gives different names to 
the gods of the human body. Moreover, the practices mentioned in the Inner 
version pertain to the Shangqing tradition but existed prior to it. In fact, both 
versions seem to have been recorded before the Shangqing revelations of 
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Fig. 4 i* Opening vena of ihe //uxin/ 
fugjwf (Scripture of the Yellow 
Court). Calligraphy by Wing Xizhi 

> kZ (jxtf-OT?). 


364-70; Shangqing likely adopted both as "inferior" texts, as it did with several 
caiiicr texts and practices (especially those mentioned in the biographies of the 
Shangqing saints, as is the ease with Wei Huacun). Allusions to sexual practices 
in both versions also indicate an ongin earlier than the Shangqing revelations. 
Both versions, at any rate, seem to have undergone textual adjustments. 

CVmrenr. Wntten in hcptasyllabic meter, the Huangtxngjtng uses a poetic and 
secret language. It was to be recited to expel calamities and ailments and to 
attain longevity and spiritual quietude. It alludes to practices aiming to achieve 
bodily and spiritual perfection in the ‘yan&haig (Nourishing Life) tradition, 
which can be traced back to the third century bce. It probably had a mnemo 
technical role in helping those who performed these practices, and is said to 
allow the practitioner to sec the subtle forms of his viscera and his spirits, 
and to have deities become his servants. The ‘Dengzlicn yinjuc (Concealed 
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Instructions for the Ascent to Reality; 3 .ia-sb) describes a ritual without which 
the recitation of the text would be ineffective. 

The main practices alluded to in the Huangting png arc visualization of 
inner bodily organs and their gods, visualization and absorption of inner light, 
circulation of saliva or essence Cjtng) and pneuma (**71). visualization of astral 
bodies (Sun and Moon), sexual practices, and pacifying the souls and the heart- 
mind ( # xin). The Inner version gives more details on the names of the gods, 
some of which arc similar to those found in the Han 'weft texts" (weifJtu i: 
,*!; see •taoism and the apocrypha). These arc absent in the Outer ver¬ 
sion. a feature that could indicate that the Inner version is “esoteric” (net) as 
the names of the gods arc secret and their knowledge confers power. 

Mum Ciimmmiiirtcs. The earliest extant commentaries arc by Liangqiu zi q? IT 
(Bai Liizhong [' I V\j fl. 722-29; in # Xtuzhenshishu 59-60. and CT403) and 
Wuchcng zi f >. f* (probably Tang. YJQQ I 2 . 28 b-*ib. for the Outer version 
and the two first sections of the Inner version). Another commentary, found 
in the 'Ddashu ( 7 .ra- 7 b). interprets the text in relation to the eight tngrams 
(*bagua) and the accretion and diminution of Yin and Yang according to 
•itnddrt principles. 

babdlc ROBINET 

Lj BoltzJ. M. 1987a. 236-57; Carre 1999 (trans. of Inner and Outer versions); 
Despeux 1994.108-33. Homann 1971; Huang Jane 1987-90.2; 221-54 (trans. of 
Inner and Outer versions); Kroll 1996a (part, trans. of Inner version); Maspero 
1981,489-9$. $25-29; Mugitani Kunio 1981. QingXitai 1988-95.1:352-77; Pregadio 
2006a; Robinct 1984. 2: 253-57; Robinct 1993. 55-96; Saso 1995. 99-151 (trans. 
of Outer version), Schippcr i 97 $a (concordance of Inner and Outer versions); 
Wang Ming 1984b 

% MEDITATION AND VISUALIZATION 


huanjing humic 

“returning the essence to replenish the brain” 


In its original form, the technique of “returning the essence to replenish the 
brain" consists of controlling the flow of seminal essence It is based 

on the belief that the brain, the marrow of the spinal cord, and the semen 
arc one and the same substance (some Western doctors of antiquity held an 
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analogous notion). In this form, huan/ing bunao is related to sexual techniques 
Cfangzhong shu) and longevity practices (*yangshcng). 

•RongChengs biography in the *Liexi<in zhuan (Biographies of Exemplary 
Immortals; trans. Kaltcnmark 1953, 55 * 6 o) describes the art of "ruling women" 
(yunu iH* ic > as follows: "One should firmly hold [the penis) with the hand, 
not ejaculate, and let the essence revert to replenish the brain." "Hus was the 
main sexual technique. A more detailed description is found in an anonymous 
"scripture of the immortals" (xianflng n t\ : ), which states that before semen 
flows out, one should hold the penis with the two middle fingers of the left 
hand behind the scrotum and in front of the anus, and simultaneously breath 
out slowly through the mouth and repeatedly grind one's teeth. In this way, 
states the text, essence "rises from the Jade Stem (yiymg . the penis) up 

to the brain" (see Maspero 1981.522). 

"Returning the essence to replenish the brain" is also mennoned in *ncxdan 
texts, where it takes on a different meaning and refers to the repeated cycling 
of the essence in die first stage of the practice (see the entry *2Ju>urtan). 

Catherine DESPEUX 

Baldrian-Hussein 1984. 109-36; Maspero 1981. 522-29; Needham 1983, 
197*201; Wile 1992,46-50 

& zh&ulxan; fangzhong shu: yangsheng 


Huanzhen xiansheng 

* 1 4- k. A 

Elder of Illusory Perfection; also known as Youzhen xiansheng 
i/j ft 5 t ' 1 - (Elder Youzhen) 


The only available information about Huanzhen xiansheng comes from the 
preface to the Huanzhen xiansheng fu net yuanqi )ue £J ft '£ Iff |kj 
(Instructions on the Ingestion of the Inner Original Breath According to the 
Elder of Illusory Perfection; CT 828; trans. Despeux 1988.65-84. from the ver¬ 
sion in the * Chifing sui). According to this document, he received breathing 
techniques during the Tianbao reign period (742-56) from Wanggong |{ ij. 
a Perfected of the Luofu Mountains (*Luofu shan. Guangdong). 

Two texts in the Taoist Canon arc attributed to Huanzhen xiansheng: the 
Taixtjing zhu •'i ?*' ; I (Commentary to the Scripture of Embryonic Breath¬ 
ing; CT 130; see *71x1x1 ling) and the above-mentioned Funei yuanqi pie (also 
found in YJQQ 6o.i4a-2sb). The Xin Tangshu (New History of the Tang; 5*1542) 
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i Kang Zhongxiong fa net yuanqi fuc 1 1! IIH (>•] ;l V\ «!fc (Instructions on 

the Ingestion of the Inner Original Breath According to Kang Zhongxiong; 
van der Loon 1984.114) that may correspond to Huanzhen xiansheng s text. 
No evidence, however, supports the identification of Kang Zhongxiong with 
Huanzhen xiansheng. 
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. Despeux 1988. 65-84 (trans. of Huanzhen xianshrngfa net yuanqx fuc) 
% yangsheng 


Huashan 




Mount Hua (Shaanxi) 


Mount Hua (lit.. "Flowery" or 'Glorious"). located in the Huayin »V“‘ &■ district 
of Shaanxi, is the Western Peak (see under *wuyue). At about 2,000 m. it is 
not the highest but certainly one of the most impressive mountains in China. 
Its almost vertical granite cliffs rise just above the densely populated plain. 
The pilgrimage trail leads through perilous stone steps and along ridges that 
were gradually secured with iron rails, over the centuries. Looking northwaid 
from the five summits, one can see the Yellow River bending at the famous 
Tongguan rfr |H pass and flowing eastward toward the sea. Located along the 
road between the cities of Xi'an and Luoyang, the mountain was visited by 
innumerable literati who connibutcd to a huge accumulated travel literature 
and poetry. 

Like the other Peaks, as early as the second century bce Mount Hua had a 
temple—later named Xiyuc miao ;’ii B)| or Shrine of the Western Peak—lo¬ 
cated at its foot where official sacrifices were conducted. Although such temples 
came to be managed by Taoists throughout most of Chinese history, the 
ceremonies performed there were never Taoist rites property speaking. Tang 
anecdotal evidence shows that besides the official state cult, the Xiyuc miao 
was the locus of popular devotion, with spirit-mediums communicating with 
the god of the Peak and his underlings. The god of Mount Hua, like the gods 
of all Five Peaks, was associated with the netherworld. In contrast to Mount 
Tai (*Taishan, the Eastern Peak), however. Mount Hua did not emerge as a 
nationwide cult connected with the realm of the dead. There were shrines to 
the Western Peak in districts around Mount Hua. but apparendy not much 
further away. For this reason. Mount Hua was much visited by people of the 
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area, but there were apparently no pilgrimage associations coming from afar, 
and no special pilgrimage season on the mountain. The Taoist acculturation 
of the mountain is linked less to the cult of its god than to ascetics who lived 
there, especially in die man-made eaves, some of them hewn out of vertical 
cliffs. 

Since antiquity. Mount Hua has been reputed for the drugs that can be 
found there, and the renown of the mountain as a meeting place for immor¬ 
tality seekers is already mentioned in the third century ce. It is also linked to 
revelations, including those concerning *Kou Qianzhi ( 365 ?- 448 ). The most 
famous Taoist associated with the mountain is *Chen Tuan (ca. 920-89). who 
lived there before gaining immortality. The Taoist establishment located at 
the starting point of the pilgrimage trail, the Yuquan yuan (Cloister 

of the Jade Spring), is devoted to him. Another nearby monastery, the Wintai 
guan v l?V (Abbey of the Cloud Terrace; QingXitai 1994 ,4 269-70). dates 
from medieval times and flourished from the Song until the Qing periods. 
Like all Taoist establishments in the middle valley of the Yellow River, these 
monasteries came under the management of the *Quanzhen order during 
the 1230s, and have remained so ever since. But Mount Hua was never a large 
monastic center and owed its fame instead to the small shrines and hermit¬ 
ages along the pilgrimage trail and atop its different summits. Most of these 
shrines have been restored during the last two decades of the past century. 

Vincent GOOSSAERT 

L Andersen 1989-903; Boltz J. M. 19872. 107-9; Gcil 1926. 217-94; Hachiya 
Kunio 1990,1: 45-^3 and 303-4. 2: 37-59 2nd 299-300; Morrison and Eberhard 
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% Wltyuc, TAOIST SACRED SITES 


Huashu 

itt 

Book of Transformation 


The Hiuishu is a unique philosophical work of the period of the Five Dynas¬ 
ties, which syncrctizes elements of Taoist, Buddhist, and Confucian thought, 
and which has been noted in recent times for its scientific observations (for 
instance regarding optics and acoustics) and for its unusual emphasis on epis¬ 
temological considerations. Its influence during the Song and subsequent 
dynasties was substantial, both within Taoist and Confucian metaphysics, and 
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especially as a foundation of alchemical thought. The textual history of the 
work is highly complex, and it has been transmitted in several versions and 
redactions, including two in the D&ozang (CT 1044 and CT1478). 

The Huashu was written by the shadowy figure Tan Qiao *■ (ca. 36 o-ca. 
940). but it was immediately appropriated by the high official of the Southern 
Tang, Song Qiqiu j. v T (886-959), who wrote a preface and published the 
work under his own name in 930. Thus, in official and private catalogues of 
the Song the work is listed with Song Qiqiu as its author, and in some still 
current versions its title is given as Qi^tu zi !i \ or Book of Master Qiqiu. 
The record was set straight, however, in a postface by •Chenjingyuan. dated 
1060. in which he reports the sordid details concerning Song’s theft of the 
book, based on information derived from *Chcn Tuan (who referred to Tan 
Qiao as a "master and friend." shiyou flj S). 

It has been suggested, furthermore, that Tan Qiao was. in fact, identical 
with the roughly contemporary (though perhaps slightly later) and more fully 
documented Taoist figure with the same surname. *Tan Zixiao (fl. 935 -alter 
963). the founder of the *Tianxin zhengfa. The conflation of the two Taoist 
figures gained currency from the latter part of the sixteenth century, and it is 
reflected for instance in the • Wank xu daozang edition of the woik (CT 1478). 
which gives the Juio of the author as Zixiao zkenren ‘ 4 ? .*( \, ’The Perfected 
(Tan) Zixiao." The identity of Tan Qiao as Tan Zixiao remains, nonetheless, 
highly questionable. 

The Hiiiuhu is normally divided into six chapters, each of which deals with a 
particular kind of transformation, namely, 1. "Way Transformation" ("Daohua" 
if) ft); a. “TechniquesTransformation" ("Shuhua v ftl ft); 3. "Virtue Transfor¬ 
mation" CDchua” <•(ft); * “BenevolenceTransformation" ("Renhua" { ft); 
$. "Food Transformation* ("Shihua" fj it); and 6 . "Frugality Transformation" 
("Jianhua" fft ft). It has been argued, however; that the original structure of 
the work was quinary, and that the first chapter—from the hands of the real 
author, Tan Qiao—was conceived as prefatory 

Poul ANDERSEN 

Lj Didicr 1998; Ding Zhenyan and Li Sizhen 1996; Lin Shengli 1989; Qing 
Xitai 1988-95, 2: 484-^2 
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Hugang zi 

f (or. W.f) 

also known as Huzi 1*L f and 
Huqiu xianshcng • i l : t ‘I (Master Huqiu) 


Hugang zi is the appellation of an otherwise unknown alchemist (or per¬ 
haps group of alchemists) associated with a corpus of *waiddn writings that 
developed during the late Six Dynasties and is now extant in fragments. The 
commentary to the Scripture of the Nine Elixirs (* Jiudan ling) mentions him as 
a disciple of *Zuo Ci and as the master of *Ge Xuan. who was *Gc Hong's 
granduncle and belonged to the latter's line of family transmission of wuidd/t 
texts (Hujngdi finding shendan Jingfue ft ft AA #3 193 ? 2 ft: CT 885. $.6b and 
7.5a-b). Other sources relate Hugang zi to Wei Boyang ||‘| RJ. the legendary 
author of the *Zhouyi cdnlcng ip (see. c.g., Danlim jue zhixin jian I} J4j u ? ft ff 
iTi: CT 955, 4a). Although these accounts have no historical basis, they sug¬ 
gest. with other details, that the texts ascribed to Hugang zi were produced 
in Jiangnan 

TTic main source of fragments from this corpus is the commentary to the 
Scripture of the Nine Elixirs . Passages quoted there make it possible to gather 
details on the contents of five works: Fu xuanzhu jue if; £ i* ,ift (Instructions 
for Fixing the Mysterious Pearl), Wiijin fen tujue j r R)IW jft (Illustrated In¬ 
structions on the Powders of the Five Metals), Cfcs/utitiuiftg tulu . i 5 t S314| it 
(Illustrated Account of the Extraction of Gold from Its Ores), WanjinJue ft, 
irtf; (Instructions Worth a Thousand Pieces of Gold), and Heche jtng v>I):( 
5 ? (Book of the River Chariot). In addition, various bibliographies ascribe to 
Hugang zi several other works of which no further traces appear to exist. 

After the anonymous texts summarized by Gc Hong in j. 11 of his *Baopu 
zi, this remarkable body of writings included the earliest known waidijn 
works largely based on metals. Fragments dealing with the compounding 
of lead and mercury arc of special interest in light of the history of alchemy 
in China, where these two metals progressively acquired importance owed 
especially to the influence of the Caniong ip. Among various other methods, 
the commentary to the Scripture of the Nine Elixirs preserves recipes for the 
separate refining of mercury (n.6a-b) and lead (12.3a). followed by a method 
fur their conjunction (n.ya-b; also in 12. ja-b). Moreover, Hugang zi's lineage 
may be related to the composition of parts of the Cantong qi (see the materials 
collected in Chen Guofu 1983. 68-87). and one of the two Tang uuiddn com- 
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mcntaries to the Ctinrongqt (Zhouyt cantong ip zhu If] (& % |«ij j ca. 700; CT 
1004) highlights methods attributed to him. The corpus associated with this 
legendary master, therefore, likely reflects a local tradition that came to affect 
the whole development of Chinese alchemy. 
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L Chen Guofu 19B3. 303-9; Qing Xitai 1994. t 234-55; Pregadio 1991. 567-68; 
Zhao Kuanghua 1985a 

% UtfldilH 


Huiming jing 

*9-ML 

Scripture of Wisdom and Life 


Hie Hutmtng jing was written by the Chan monk *Liu Huayang ( 1735 - 99 ) in 
r 794 - One edition (pan. trans. Wilhelm R. 1929) was published by Zhanran 
Hui 2 hcn zi : ; " u J in 1921 together with the ‘Tatyi jinhua zongzh 1, another 
(trans. Wong Eva 199B) had been published earlier in the Wu-Ltu xianzong ({> fL 
Ill] *.* (The Wu-Liu Lineage of Immortality; 1897) together with Lius Jtnxian 
zhcnglun '1 (ill ,li (Essay on the Verification of Golden Immortality) and 
two works by *Wu Shouyang. In fact, the spintual foundation of this text is 
strictly linked to the *Wu-Liu schooL Eclectic in character, it draws on the 
*nc\dan traditions of the Song and Yuan periods, joining them with Chan and 
Huayan ;V u . Buddhism and presenting them in a readily comprehensible 
language. 

Hie Hutmingftng opens with Liu Huayang's preface, which contains notes 
on his life. The main text can be divided into two parts, including altogether 
sixteen sections (the index in the Wu-Uu xianzong, however, lists twenty sec¬ 
tions). The first part, consisting of the firsT eight sections, contains a set of eight 
illustrations on the ncidan practice with explanations, while the second part 
presents various related thcones. As Liu states in the first section, he describes 
the teachings of the Huayan jing ife.v? (Avunamsukd-iurru) and the Taoist 
classics in pictonal form in order to help adepts understand the true meaning 
of cultivating mind and body. In content, the Huinung/ing is dose to the Ming 
and Qing alchemical texts that relate the formation of the spiritual embryo to 
the process of human life—gestation, childhood, and adulthood—followed 
by the reversal of this process. This is accompanied by detailed descriptions 
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of visions inspired by ihc Huayan jing, represented here as the result of the 
formation of the spiritual embryo. 

Monica ESPOSITO 

* Wilhelm R. 192a 67-7S (pan. trans.); Wong Eva 1998 (trans.); Zhanran 
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Liu Huayang; ncuhin. Wu-Liu pai 

hun 


Yang soul(s>; cclcsoal souks) 


See *hun and p0 1$. 


him and po 

HL ■ «L 

Yang souli's) and Yin soul(s); celestial soul(s> and earthly soul{s) 


Tlic notions of fum and po are central to Chinese thought and religion. Al¬ 
though the term "souls" is often used to refer to them, they arc better seen 
as two types of vital entities, the source of life in every individual. The hun 
is Yang, luminous, and volatile, while the po is Yin, sombre, and heavy. They 
arc, moreover, to be considered the epitome of the spintual (*ihcn) and the 
demonic the hun represents spirit, consciousness, and intelligence, 

whereas the po represents physical nature, bodily strength, and movement. 
When natural death occurs, the hun disperses in heaven, and the po returns 
to earth. A violent death, on the other hand, causes the hun and po to remain 
among humans and perform evil deeds. 

Early Zhou period classical theory maintained that each aristocrat was pos¬ 
sessed of two distinct souls which, when death came, followed separate paths, 
the hun mounung to heaven, the po sinking into the grave with the corpse or 
into the Yellow Springs (huangquan ft 'ji). a netherworld located below the 
earth. The nobility built shrines in which the hun of their ancestors received 
offerings to ensure both their welfare in the post-mortem and the prosper- 
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on the Three Corpses and Nine Warmi to Protect Life. CT t7ih i* and 31 -h. 


icy of their descendants. The demonic po instead was appeased by elaborate 
funerals, sumptuous tombs, and sacrifices to prevent it from returning as a 
malevolent revenant (Locwc 198a. 114-26). Before these rituals were performed, 
an attempt was made to reanimate the deceased by "summoning the hurt" 
(zJu2i>Jtu« it) /?t). a rite with traces of cariy shamanic practices described in the 
Zhaohun poem (ca. 240 bce) of the Cltuci V- fl? (Songs of Chu, trans. Hawkcs 
1985. 219-31). 

This system of beliefs eventually widened to include non-nobility as well. 
During the Later Han period, moreover, the number of the /tun was fixed at 
three, and the number of the at seven. Why these numbers were chosen 
is a matter of speculation, but the former figure may stand for the ranging 

. the three relationships between emperor and subject, father and son. and 
husband and wife (Needham 1974.88-89). whereas the latter possibly denotes 
the seven openings of the human body and the seven emotions. 

These ideas play an important role in several Taoist traditions. Since the 
volatile hurt is fond of wandering and leaving the body dunng sleep, techniques 
were devised to restrain it. one of which entailed a method of staying con- 
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sundy awake. Illnesses were deemed to be caused by the fcirn and po straying 
&om the body, and death ensued when the Jinn and po left and did not return. 
Accordingly, the *fangshi devised methods to control them whereas others 
used rites and ceremonies to summon them back. The three fiuit and seven 
po. moreover, were anthropomorphized and given names, and their individual 
attributes were described in detail. To visualize them, *Gc Hong (283-343) 
suggests the ingestion of “great medicines*’ and the practice of a method 
called "multiplication of the body" (fencing 'f ft?; trans. Ware 1966.306). He 
also mentions an Elixir for Summoning the hun composed of five minerals 
(zhaohun dan fflii! 11; Ware 1966. 87). 

The *Shangqing corpus contains several methods for visualizing the hun and 
the po. In •ficiiiiirt. the po plays a par ocularly sombre role as it represents the 
passions that dominate the hun . This causes the vital force to decay, especially 
during sexual activity, and eventually leads to death. The inner alchemical 
practice seeks to concentrate the vital forces within the body by reversing the 
respective roles of hurt and po, so that the hun (Yang) controls the po (Yin). 

Farzeen BALDRIAN-HUSSEIN 
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hurulun 

&& 

Chaos; inchoate state 


The term hundun, commonly translated as "chaos." has different uses and 
meanings both within and outside Taoism: it can denote a mythical being, 
function as a descriptive word, or refer to a stage of the cosmogonic process. 
Its uses in Taoist texts inherit some elements of ancient myths, traces of 
which arc found in various sources. In the Zuozhuan /*; I'Jl (Commentary of 
Zuo), for example. Hundun is a son of *Huangdu who banishes him for his 
incompetence. In the Shanhai ;ing llj viffl (Scripture of Mountains and Seas; 
fourth/third century bce?). he is a cinnabar-red animal shaped like a sack 
with six legs and four wings; it can dance and sing, but has no face or eyes 
(trans. Mathicu 1983. no). Elsewhere, Hundun is a dog who has eyes and ears 
but cannot see or hear; he lives on Mount * Kunlun and is related to thunder. 
According to another famous story told in the 'ZJuuingzi (trans. Watson 1968. 
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Pig, 4 |. HunJum ("... a cinnabar red animal 
shaped like a sack with nx legs and four 
wings . -Reproduced from Yuan Ke i^Sc. 
55 (sketch based on a 1786 edition of the 

Shmdmpaiihfyi ?.). 


97). the Emperor of the Center, whose name was Hundun. had no openings 
and therefore could not sec or hear. The Emperors of the North and the 
South—emblems of duality—bore seven holes in his face, one each day. and 
on the seventh day Hundun died. 

In these myths. Hundun is an image of primordial and central Chaos, ut¬ 
terly dosed and dark, which disappears when it opens. This happens when 
the two primeval entities separate from each other, creating a space between 
them that is the beginning of the world. As thunder. Hundun also symbol¬ 
izes the beginning of life. Taoism integrated some elements of these myths, 
sometimes modifying or enlarging them. In the 'Kaitian jing, for instance, 
kumfun comes after the cosmogonic stage of caisu i. (Great Plainness; see 
•cosmogony), and has two sons who arc die gods of mountains and riven. 
Generally, however, the earlier mythical aspect of Hundun is subordinate 
in Taoism, where hundun denotes primordial Chaos in a purely descriptive 
way. 

Semantically the term hurulun is related to several expressions, hardly trans¬ 
latable into Western languages, that indicate the void or a barren and primal 
immensity—for instance, hunlun V. , kundong jft fti , kongdong v! ft? . mcngktfng 
V!ill. or fcittigvujn jjt ;l. It is also akin to the expression "something confused 
and yet complete" (hunchcng V; fit) found in Daodcpng 25, which denotes the 
state prior to the formation of the world where nothing is perceptible, but 
which nevertheless contains a cosmic seed. Similarly, the state of hundun is 
likened to an egg; in this usage, the term alludes to a complete world round 
and dosed in itself*, which is a rcccptadc like a cavern (dong ft?) or a gourd 
(ku ;V or hulu tto ). Moreover, hundun also appears as hunlun #•). a name 
reminiscent of Kunlun i,<. ft, the mountain at the center of the worid where 
the mythical Hundun lives, changing only the semantic indicator "mountain" 
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(than |> to "water" (shut ). This shows that Kunlun and hutuiun arc the 
same dosed center of the wotld. 

In some Taoist cosmogonies, the stage of Jtumiuit comes relatively late, after 
the five prccosinic geneses called Five Greats (wulai i i.; sec •cosmogony). 
Here, huruiun indicates the state in which pneuma (*»}i) # form ( # xuig). and 
matter (zhi fl) have already begun to exist but are still merged as one. This 
view; found in two Han "weft texts" (weishu Hi .'I; see •taoism and the 
apocrypha), was also incorporated in 'Uezt i (Graham i960. 18-19) and de¬ 
veloped in many other Taoist texts. Elsewhere, hundun denotes a state when 
the Three Pneumas (samp V t). called Mysterious (xuan £), Original ( yuan 
•c), and Inaugural (shi .if), arc still merged. 

•Ncidan texts repeatedly allude to hundun. Alchemists begin their work by 
"opening" or "boring" hundun ; in other words, they begin from the Origin, 
infusing its transcendent element of pre cosmic light into the cosmos in order 
to reshape it. From a physiological point of view. hundun is the beginning of 
embryonic life, the moment when the embryo receives the pneuma; in alchemi¬ 
cal terms, it is the time when alchemical Lead and Mercury arc still merged 
with each other. Hurtdun is the elixir, the number 1, and the Original Pneuma 
(•yuiimji). As the Center, it is a synonym of the tripod and furnace (• dinglu ) 
and of the Embryo of Sainthood (•rJicngrai). Thus, Jtumfun is the origin, the 
center, and the end. 
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Hunyuan shengji 

Saindy Chronicle of Chaotic Origin 


The Hunyuiin jfiengji (CT 770) is a hagiography of Laozi, wTitten by Xic 
Shouhao ,*) + fll (1134-1212; Qing Xitai 1994* 1* 332} and dated 1191. The author 
came from Yongjia ; . (Zhejiang) and was a classical scholar who became 
an active Taoist at the •Yulong wanshou gong (Palace of the Ten-thousand¬ 
fold Longevity of Jade Beneficence) on the Western Hills (*Xishan. Jiangxi) 
in his later years. He apparently closely identified with his hagiographic 
work, sporting "hair and beard white and hoary, so that many people said he 
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looked like a living Laozi come to earth," and took great pride in his writing, 
to the point of refusing to change even “a single word" ( 9 Lish\ zhcnxuxn tuiao 
tongjuin. Xubuin , 5.8a). He moreover seems to have had every intention 
to continue his writing in the otherworld, dreaming before his death that a 
divine personage summoned him to heaven so he could “compile a historical 
record of the perfected immortals" (5.8b). 

Xic s work is the longest and most extensive of all Laozi hagiographies, 
consisting of nine juan which begin with a general chronological survey, then 
describe the events of the deity’s life from the creation of the world, through 
his transformations, birth, emigration and conversion of the barbarians, to 
the revelations and miracles he w'otked in Taoist history, ending with the reign 
of Song Zhezong (r. 1085-1100) at the end of the eleventh century. 

Besides the Hunyuurt shengjt proper. Xic's work appears twice more in the 
Taoist Canon: in the Laojun nianpu yaoluc ff J f *| ,‘jfl ‘J? ttfi (Essential Chro¬ 
nology of Lord Lao; CT 771) in one juan, which contains the first Juan with 
a commentary’ by Li Zhidao A c jfi (thirteenth century); and in the Laozi 
shilile g ffi (Historical Summary of Laozi; CT 773 ) in three juan. which 
represents an carUcr, shorter draft of the Hunyuan shcn&Ji and includes parts 
of Juan 1-3 of the later finished work. 

LMa KOHN 

. Boltz J. M. 1987a, 133-36; Chen Guofu 1963,171-73; Kohn 1998b, 31-32 and 
passim; Kusuyama Haruki 1979. 393-98 and 452-61 

% Laozi and Laojun. hagiography 


huohou 

"fire times"; fire phasing 


1 Waidan 

In Chinese cosmology, w’hich envisions the universe as functioning in cyclical 
phases, time is one of the basic parameters. Different umc phases arc defined 
by the twenty-four or seventy-two divisions of the year or by the seasons, lunar 
months, days, and hours. Each phase is charactcnzcd by correspondence to a 
cosmological value, symbolized for instance by Yin and Yang, the Five Agents 
(•wkxing), or the abstract emblems of the *Yljing (tngrams, hexagrams, and 
their unbroken and broken lines). These cosmological values alternate along 
the sequence of phases that form a cyclical time process. 
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Fig 4 X Diagram of the '’fere phases" (Huuhou) by *\U Yin lixs&- tju>. 
From the inner arde the Northern Dpper i*heubm); the four emblem 
one animals (see •jrfingX the four seasons; six of the eight trigrams 
<*ht^uj); the twelve Earthly Branches (»fizki . see "ginishi); the 
twelve ’’sovereign hexagrams” (fagxd see *hsgui). the twenty 
four periods of the year (or "energy nodes/ ptqi : v «\); the thirty 
days of the lunar month, indicated by the moon phases; silty of the 
saiy four hexagrams; the twenty eight lunar mansions flu Wei 

#1 (1613-1714). fun raiKgfnan JlX Ml l {Clarifications on Diagrams 

Related to the Bonk of Changes; 17C6), j. 3. For similar diagrams, see 
Needham 1983. 56. and Desprux 1994.167. See also table rj. 


For example, each hexagram represents a particular feature of the universe. 
An early Han cxcgctic tradition of the Yfying attributed to McngXi /i *, (fl. 
69 bce) and Jing Fang j?' // (77-37 bce) associates temporal phases with the 
hexagrams in a pattern called guaqt Vti or "breaths of hexagrams." In this 
pattern, four of the sixty-four hexagrams arc correlated with the four seasons 
(or to the two equinoxes and the two solsoces): kjn : \ li. h Mi E§, zhen If 
and dui \ i if. Their twenty-four lines match the twenty-four divisions of the 
tropical year (the finp ,ti or “energy nodes," each of which lasts fifteen days). 
The other sixty hexagrams represent the growth and decline of Yin and Yang 
dining the year. Each hexagram corresponds to about six days, so that a set of 
five hexagrams corresponds to one month. These five hexagrams arc called 
"duke" (gong £), “sovereign" (W St), "marquis" (hou K), “high official" (daju 
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Fig The "tec phisa' (faufau) wi the human body. The c ydc 
begins from zi j (at the bottom of the picture t and continues 
counter-clockwise along the "dumui and mtitun channels. The 
piourr shows the twelve "sovereign hexagrams" I'hgiu I jf; 
see •fvajB.i) and the corresponding moon phases. For a similar 
picture, see Drspeux > 994 . 9 t. See also table tj. 

K *1), ^nd "minister" (qing T). There are therefore twelve "duke hexagrams." 
twelve "sovereign hexagrams, v and so forth. 

TTic compounding of an elixir reproduces, in a reduced time span and in 
the laboratory, the process through which nature, in its own time and in its 
womb, transmutes minerals and metals into gold. Fire is therefore the main 
agent of transmutation; it is the earthly counterpart of the Sun and incarnates 
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the Yang force. “Since the heat of the flame thus stands for the active forces, 
die recreation of the cosmic process depends upon the binding of fire by time" 
(Sivin 1980. 266). As the movement of the Sun steers time and brings about 
change in beings and things, so the variauon of heating by an alchemist fol¬ 
lows the progress of time and brings about the creation and transformation 
of the elixir. 

In ‘wanton. fire phasing is performed in various ways, but essentially by 
varying the distance of fire from the vessel, the amount of fuel, or the dura¬ 
tion of the heating time, and also by alternating the process of cooling and 
heating The heating device and the whole procedure represent the dynamic 
and cyclic interaction of fundamental cosmic forces, such as the daily, monthly, 
and yearly phases of Yin and Yang. 

Time is represented by numbers, trigrams, or hexagrams. Numbers are quali¬ 
tatively chosen acconlmg to their cosmological meaning, and applied quantita¬ 
tively as measures. Moreover, purely numerical equivalences in the ratio of one 
time unit to another make diem interchangeable and permit time to be sealed 
in the alchemical procedure. For example, one lunar month of 30 days, having 
360 "double hours" (ski H.\ ), is equivalent to one year, having 360 days. 

Tbgrams and hexagrams similarly allow the alchemist to reduce time and 
reproduce the sinusoidal movement of the cosmic forces. In texts related to 
the • Zkouyi cantcng qi . for instance, the time phases are represented by the 
twelve "sovereign hexagrams" (bigua {ft j| ; see table 13), a cosmological device 
whose origins have been mentioned above, but which is usually associated 
with die late Han cosmologist, Yu Fan . ffl (164-233 ce). In their progressive 
arrangement, starting with fu iy !=. the unbroken lines in the first six hexa¬ 
grams flow upward followed by the broken lines in the other six hexagrams, 
reproducing the alternate growth of Yin and Yang throughout the year. Each 
hexagram corresponds to a stage of heating. ‘As those rhythms bring miner¬ 
als to perfection within the earth's womb, so they transmute the ingredients 
into an elixir in the alchemical laboratory" (Pregadio 2000,185). 

KJM Dacycol 

L^i Chen Guofu 19B3.88-90; Pregadio 1995; Pregadio 2000.184-85; Sivin 1976; 
Sivin 1980. 231-79; Suzuki Yoshijiro 1974,165-207, 624-31 
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2. Neuian 

In •neiifiin, fire phasing constitutes the rhythm of the inner alchemical work: 
the An of Measure. Through it, the alchemist knows how to measure the 
ingredients (ynnvu (>;), when to increase or decrease the Fire, and so on. 
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The term huo 'fi (fire) refers to the circulation of vital breath (\ji). or simply 
the power of the effort in practice, while hou K (phase) denotes the sequence 
in which the practice is performed. Fire phasing therefore represents the most 
secret pan of nciilizn. the inner rhythm that one must find and experience for 
oneself. Knowing how to dose activity and inactivity, movement and quies¬ 
cence (‘dong and /mg), the adept becomes the master of time; the accurate 
measuring tools symbolized by the trigrams and hexagrams of the # Fifing, 
the moon phases, and so forth, which represent the course of time during the 
year, month, or day, allow one to experience this cosmic time within one's 
body. Time »s thus spatialized. and the body becomes a celestial clock which, 
turning in a regular way. is similar to the chariot of the Northern Dipper 
(•frcidiw), while the heart ( # xin) is the pole star, the morionless axis around 
which the cosmos unceasingly revolves. 

To achieve control of rime, fire phasing in notdan is divided into different 
stages. The first is a phase of ~yangization“ in which Yang augments and Yin 
decreases. This is described as a warlike or martial period, corresponding 
to the advancement of a light called Martial Fire (wu/ihi> av )i ) or Yang Fire 
(yangkuo W &) that purifies by burning and eliminates defiled elements to 
release the Original Yang and increase it. At the cosmic level, the beginning of 
this phase is symbolized by the winter solstice (*zi r) and by the hexagram 
fu =§ (Return, no. 24). which indicates the return of Yang. This is followed 
by a phase of balance, a time of rest called # m«yu (ablutions). At the cosmic 
level, this phase is symbolized by the spring and autumn equinoxes and by 
the hexagrams dazhuong A: Uh 1 § (Great Strength, no. 34) andgurfn SV. il 
(Contemplation, no. 20). The third stage is a phase of "yinization" in which 
Yin augments and Yang decreases. This period, called Civil Fire (wathuo £ 
4 A)or Yin Fire (yin/u W? 0 ). corresponds to a decrease of the light. The adept 
achieves the alchemical work spontaneously and without any effort or vol¬ 
untary intervention; water descends to moisten, fertilize, and temper fire. At 
the cosmic level, this phase is symbolized by the summer solsncc (wu '{ ) and 
by the hexagram #>u ffi §§ (Encounter, no. 44). 

Fire phasing in nnddn means that in every instant die practitioner should 
find the balance between Martial Fire (action, movement, temporal expan¬ 
sion) and Civil Fire (inactivity, immobility, temporal reduction). Alchemical 
texts repeatedly state that this is the innermost secret of the alchemical woik, 
which cannot be transmitted in words. 

Monica ESPOSITV 

Lo Despeux 1994. 163-69; Esposito 1997. 45-50; Esposito and Robinct 1998; 
Pregadio 1995, Robinct 1995a. 120-31 
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huoju 

*.& 

householder priest 


Taoist priests who arc married are called huoju or huoju ihioshi ^ W jQ | *. This 
term, literally meaning "living by the fire,” distinguishes them from *Quan- 
2 hcn monastic Taoists. Secular Taoists perform rituals for dienes on request 
as an occupation. Taoist priests in present-day Taiwan arc all huoju. Most of 
them arc affiliated with the Way of the Celestial Masters (‘Tiansht dao), but 
many have second jobs. The expression huoju is probably based on the Bud¬ 
dhist compound huozhai ("burning house"), referring to the ordinary, 
unenlightened realm in which defilements have not been subdued. 

ASANO Haruji 

L_ Liu Zhiwan 1994.1B&-90; Ofuchi Ninji 1983,164-^5,168 

% daoshi 


fire-bell 

Also known as liu/in huoltng & % ft ("liquid gold fire-bell**) and liu/in ling 
, ’f t: I ("liquid gold bell"), the fire-bell is a ritual implement imbued with the 
power to drive aw’ay and suppress demons. It was originally one of the spiri¬ 
tual objects worn by the edestial deities on their bodies together with 'tiger 
talismans" (hufu Si • *1) and “dragon writs" (Jonglhu r» .•!); it was considered to 
have been formed from die essence of the nine stars of the Northern Dipper 
and to consist only of light, having no substance at all. 

The ‘ZMengao gives an unadorned dcscripuon of its ritual funcuon: “Within 
the Way of the Immortals there is a bell of liquid gold; demons and spirits can 
be controlled with it" (5.4a). In his commentary to the *Durenpng (Scripture on 
Salvation). Yan Dong 'k (fl. ca. 485) writes that the liquid gold fire-bell emits 
a sparkling light throughout ten thousand ft, permeating the eight directions, 
filling the Void, and eliminating demons (Duren sfuingpin miaojtng sizhu j A I 
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in M >?/7 W ff; CT 87.2.68a). Xuc Youqi if ffc ‘i <fl. 740-54) adds that its sound 
can be heard as far away as the Palace of the Great Ultimate (Taiji gong Ml 
light illuminates a distance of one thousand Ii; reaching the bounds 
of ten thousand fi. its light shines all around, and reaching the bounds of the 
eight directions, it smashes [the demons]. Therefore the Real Men <*zfu'tiren} 
always control demon essences with it" (id., 2.68a-b). 

In later Taoism, various techniques centering on the huoling were devised 
and employed, including talismans (*fu). spells, mudras Cshoujuc), and the 
method of "walking along the guideline" (*bugdng). Detailed descriptions of 
these techniques arc found in such texts as the *Daofa Jiuiyuun (Corpus of 
Taoist Ritual) and the ‘Shifting Hnghao da fa (Great Rites of the Numinous 
TVeasurc of Highest Clarity; CT 1222-23). 

MUGITAN1 Kunio 

L_> Robmet 1984.1:235 


Huoshan 

Mount Huo 


The name Huoshan. which Edward Schafer described as "an unstable and 
floating name," refers to several different mountain sites in China. In the earli¬ 
est sources, Huoshan seems to refer to a mountain located in Shanxi province 
(Klccman 1994c. 227). but by the second through the fourth century ce sources 
show that there was much confusion regarding the many mountains identi¬ 
fied with the name Huoshan (see, for example, the "Shishan" ilj chapter of 
the Erya |(|; [Literary Lexicon) and Guo Pus vLi i' [276-324] commentary). 
TTic issue of the location of Huoshan was further confused w f hcn Han Wudi 
(r. 141-87 bce) changed the mountain with the title *Nanyuc (Southern Peak) 
from Mount Heng (“Hengshan tf] ill , Hunan) to Huoshan (also referred to 
as Tianzhu shan K \ : ill, Anhui, see Kong Yingdas [574-648] com¬ 

mentary to the "Songgao" HSm ode in the Shijing I ) */?). 

In Taoist sources, however. Huoshan is primarily connected either with 
the mountain in Anhui province or with a mountain in Fujian province. 
Taoist sources refer to a "Greater Mount Huo" (Da Huoshan >; fl' ill) and a 
"Lesser Mount Huo" (Xiao Huoshan )*m. iIj). According to Michel Strick- 
mann. "Greater Mount Huo" w r as taken to be the "real" or "true" Southern 
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Peak (Nanyuc). and referred to a secret mountain nearjin'an ft 'll in Fujian 
province ( # Z}icngdd. 13.8a and 14 7b, and Zhousht mmgrortg )i n| lx. V : j](j1V1I . CT 
302). This "Greater Mount Huo" was the ultimate destination of *Tao Hong- 
jing in his southern journey between 50B and 512. and was considered the 
headquarters of *Wci Huacun (Schafer 1977b. 129 and 134) and Mao Ymg f : 
3 (Strickmann 1977,41, and Strickmann 1979.152; on Mao Yingsec the entry 
•Maojun). The “Lesser Mount Huo" was understood by Tao to refer to the 
mountain in Anhui. In later Taoist sources. Huoshan (Anhui) ts identified as 
the "heir apparent" (chu/ur . ’ {[) or "assistant" (ft iiV|). along with Mount Qian 
(Qianshan Til! or 11. Anhui), to the Southern Peak, which ls identified as 
Mount Heng in Hunan (*Yunji qiqian, 79.20a. and Inoue Ichii 1931.2S-30). Yet. 
among # Shangqmg Taoists. "Greater Mount Huo“ w*as also associated w ith 
a site within the *Tiantai mountain range (Zhejiang; Schafer 1979.33). 

James ROBSON 

£13 Gcil 1926,117-63 
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lshinpo 

***** 

Methods from the Heart of Medicine 


i 


TTic lshinpo (also transliterated as Ishtmpo) presented in 984 to Emperor Enyu 
(r. 970-84). was compiled by Tamba no Yasuyori I i lit ri* (912-95). the official 
acupuncturist at the Japanese imperial court, and is the earliest extant work 
of Japanese medicine. Its importance for the history of Chinese medicine and 
Taoism lies in its quotations from 204 sources, most of which have long been 
lost. It comprises in thirty j uan an outline of treatment in general and drug 
treatment in particular (/. 1). acupuncture and moxibusdon therapy (j. 2), a 
discussion of various disorders, classified in much the same way as those in 
the *Zftutong yuanhou lun (Treatise on the Ongin and Symptoms of Diseases; 
). 5-18 on internal and external disorders, and 21-25 on women's disorders, ob¬ 
stetrics. and pcdiatncs). and several chapters on Nourishing Life ( 0 yangsheng), 
including;. 19-20 on the ingestion of mineral drugs, j. 27 on Nourishing Life. 
). 28 on sexual techniques (*(angzhongshn), and f. 29-30 on dietetics. 

Of these,;. 27 is of particular interest for all the techniques discussed in that 
chapter relate to TaoLsm The chapter reveals admiration for *Sun Simiao s 
approach to Nourishing Life, and notably excludes discussion of the ingestion 
of mineral drugs as emphasized 111 *Ge Hong’s ‘Baopu z\ (which is given sepa¬ 
rately in j. 19-20). It comprises eleven sections on such topics as cultivation of 
spirit and body, breathing. Miioym, daily behavior, proper language, dwellings, 
clothing, sleep, and interdictions, and contains citations from over two dozen 
different works. Among the latter belong, apan from the most frequently 
cited Qianjin fang X Cir fj (Prescriptions Worth a Thousand) by Sun Simiao 
and the *Shcyang zhenzhongfang (Pillow Book of Methods for Preserving and 
Nourishing Life), probably also compiled by Sun Simiao, lost works such as 
the •ftingrJtmgyatfji (Essentials of Nourishing Life; early fourth century), the 
‘Taiqing )ing (Scripture of Great Clarity), and the Yanshou chishu SjI ft ^ 
(Red Wnt on Extending Longevity) by Pci Yu K <'• (Tang). Among the other 
cited works arc the Baopu zt and # Xi Kangs Krngrhcng lun r ! (Essay on 
Nourishing Life), and eighteen more texts which arc cited only once. 

Elisabeth HSU 

LJ Hsu, Veith, and Geertsma 1986; Sakade Yoshinobu i 9 &ec; Sakadc Yoshinobu 
1994b 
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ji 

Vk 

"mechanism"; activating force 


The term )i designates the mechanism of the crossbow, hence the spring of 
something. In Taoism, since the •Zkuangzt and the *Hudinan zi, it has the 
sense of "spring of the world," or its activating force. The term is cognate 
to tiling \ (Celestial Mechanism, mentioned in the Zhuangzi ). shatp 2 ?Z 
("divine" or 'spiritual mechanism'*), and ft v£; t a word that denotes a subtle, 
incipient movement whose inward spring is not yet visible outside. Ji is the 
dynamic aspect of the Dao, the motive force of the world that never ceases to 
function and originates in the dynamic tension between the opposites—Yin 
and Yang, contraction and dissolution, movement and quiescence (*dong and 
jingX h is also the point of (unction between them, the mechanism of trans¬ 
formation (•bwn/ikd). As stated in *Liczi i. the myriad beings spring out of it 
and re-enter into it. 

Some Taoist authors say that ji is the *wigi (Ultimatclcss, Infinite) or the 
"wondrous" aspect of (Great Ultimate), the "wondrous movement" that 
unites movement and quiescence, the true spring that moves spontaneously 
by itself (*zirdn) and without intention (wuxin Mi.CO* and that acts without 
action and interference ( # wuwri). Others say that it is the extreme degree of 
quiescence and purity w’hich is on the verge of changing into movement. 

On the cosmological level, jt alludes to the subtle moment of the birth of 
the world, or the location where it appears, which is impossible to locate. It 
is related to the thunder that announces the return of the Yang. It is meta¬ 
phorically* situated between the waning and the waxing of the moon, in the 
southwest, where kun )i|? == (pure Yin) is located, marked by the Celestial Stem 
gtng Hi. in the third day of the month; or in the cycle of the year, between 
the Earthly Branches hat % and z\ \ . in the tenth month and the northwest, 
just before the appearance of the Yang line in the trigram fcjn W; (Yang 
within Yin). In ‘ncitijn, ji is the moment when the alchemist should collect 
his Medicine and begin his work, when time is inserted into the eternal and 
timeless instantancity, and when the operation of the alchemical work begins 
with inaction in an open space containing nothing. Ji is thus a synonym of 
•xutfnpw, the Mysterious Fcmalc. 

On the physiological level,)! can be located in the center of the body, which 
in turn is related to *yi (intention) and to the spleen; or it can be identified w ith 
the interval between breathing in and out (corresponding with the "closing" 
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and “opening** of the world) in the instant that precedes the movement of 
breath. Some authors emphasize that this breath is not the ordinary breath, 
but the m ytumqi, the Original Pneuma that antedates Heaven and Earth and 
is the source of the world. 

As the center of human life, ji is the heart-mind (*xm) or the Spirit (*iiiew), 
which is associated with the Northern Dipper ('bddou) in Heaven, with the 
Thunder in Earth, and with the zhen \ == trigram, whose single Yang line that 
is beginning to ascend is correlated with the Celestial Stem geng. The alchemist 
aims at uniting the human )i with the runyi. the Celestial Mechanism. 

Isabella ROBINFT 

( 1 . Qing Xitai 1994. ^ 305-8; Robinct 1994b. 40-45; Robinet 19954,105-20 
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Ji Zhizhen 

1195-1268; onginal ming: Yi v . zt Fuzhi I II .Z, haa. Zhichangzi 
lllln f (Master Who Knows the Eternal) 


Ji Zhizhen. who came from Zczhou • < 4 | (Sharud), was a scholar educated 
during the last decades of the Jin dynast)’. When the Jurchen succumbed to 
the assaults of the Mongol armies, he followed the same path as many of his 
fellow literati, taking refuge in the • Quanzhen order. Ji became a refugee in 1221 
and was adopted by •Wang Zhijin as a disciple in 1234. His intellectual talents 
gained wide recognition, and he taught at Taoist schools ( xuanxuc £ >l r) set 
up by the Quanzhen hierarchy from 1252 onward. After his masters death, he 
served for a few years as abbot of the Chaoyuan gong v) (Palace of the 
Audience with the [Three] Primes) in Kaifeng (Henan), the main monastery 
of Wang Zhijin*s lineage. The two figures, however, appear utterly different. 
While Wang Zhijin was a charismatic leader and an indefatigable preacher, 
Ji Zhizhen has left few traces of his activity but imparted his posterity with 
the largest corpus of prose and poetic writings for a Quanzhen author after 
those of *Wang Zhe and *Ma Yu. 

His collected works. Yurts It an ji '}£ ill Ml- (Anthology of Cloudy Mountains; 
1250; CT1140), are included in the Taoist Canon, but the Beijing National Library’ 
holds a substantially different 1319 edition. This edition includes prose treatises 
on Taoist philosophy and mysticism, a rather rare genre among Quanzhen 
Taoists. Ji Zhizhen also wrote lost commentaries to the Daodc)ing. the * Yymg, 
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the *Zhuangz\. and the *Liczi, although his Daodc jing exegesis is extensively 
quoted in *Hc Daoquans extant commentary, the Daodc itngshuzhu in 
i (Detailed Commentary to the Daoiicjing). As a poet converted to Quanzhen 
Taoism. Ji Zhizhen can be compared, among others, to Feng Changquan ,■& 
li 'Ki (fl. 1X47). whose w r ork was the basis for the *Minghc yuyttt. 

Vincent GOOSSAERT 

03 RoltzJ. M. 1987a, i7*-73 

% Wang Zhijin; Quanzhen 


jiangshen 

"calling down the deities" 


During Taoist ceremonies, the deities arc called down from the heavenly realm 
to the altar {tan 7I) where the ntual is to be performed. They arc first invited 
to descend, then offered words and objects, and finally sent back to where 
they have come from. In the rite of Announcement (*fabido), for example, 
when the priest notifies the deities that a *juio (Offering) is to be performed 
in their honoc. he calls them by saying. "May the Original Masters (yuArtdu \r 
(Hi) and the Real Lords (zhenjun \ f ■, ) be pleased to come down to the altar." 
and then adds, "The cloud chariot has descended; the team of cranes is ap¬ 
proaching. When the Offering has been made, we will sec you off" (Ofuchi 
Ninji 1985, 245b). 

In the rite of Rag-raising (yangp fJJ ,i! r . ; Lagerwey 1987c. 54). long rectangular 
banners are raised on bamboo poles to mark the ntual site in onJcr to attract 
the deities’ attention. The priest invokes the Three Clarities (*sanqing) and all 
the gods to "descend to this place of ntual in this polluted domain" (Ofuchi 
Ninji 1983. 26 2). In this way. not only the deities, but also the life-giving pneuma 
( # ifi) are thought to enter the ntual space and the bodies of the priest and the 
people. 

MARUYAMA Htroikt 

Ofuchi Ninji 1985, X24-X5 
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jiao 


The term jiao means "offering" or "sacrifice." It refers, in the present day, to 
the large-scale Taoist ceremonies organized by local communities, and by 
other social groups such as professional guilds and various forms of voluntary 
religious associations, in order to define themselves on the religious level and 
specifically in onicr to establish or confirm the (semkontractual) relationship 
between the group and its tutelary deity. A jiao may be performed at inter¬ 
vals of three, five, or more years (depending on local traditions) as either a 
recurrent rite for renewing life and blessings for the community ("Offering of 
Thanksgiving and Praying for Peace." xir’cn qi'an jiao ,#) A /J. (£ ft 1 .), or a rite 
that responds to immediate problems such as drought or epidemics ("Offering 
for Averting Calamities," nxngzai jiao /. &S ft'). 

A classical form of jiao (sec table 14) is typically headed by Taoist priests 
representing the 'Zhengyi tradition, though in some localities variant forms 
can be performed by priests of the more popular (and often resident). Red head 
(hongtou SL -f| ) category (see •Ju?ngi 4 >y and wurou). The event may last a week 
or longer, and invariably involves the whole community in festivities which 
include, for example, processions in which the statue of the deity is carried 
through the neighborhood, trance performances of mediums who become 
possessed by the god. performances by hired theatre troops on temporary 
stages, and large-scale presentations of offerings to the god in front of the local 
temple. The central pan of the liturgical program in a classical Zhengyi jiao 
is performed by the priests (together with their troop of musicians) behind 
the dosed doors of this temple and is witnessed only by select representatives 
of the community The inside of the temple is rearranged for the occasion, 
the statue of the tutdary god being removed from the place of honor in the 
ritual north—which is now temporarily occupied by scrolls representing the 
supreme Taoist deities—and placed with its back against the dosed door, in 
the position of worshipping these higher deities. The actual structure of the 
Taoist ritual area, referred to as the 'Taoist altar" (Jdcnin ifi M), thus bears out 
the Taoist vision of a cosmic hierarchy presided over by the Three Clarities 
('sdnqing), such that the gods of the common Chinese religion (representing 
the postcelcstial state, houruin v K > are viewed as deriving their authority from 
the higher Taoist powers (representing the prccclcstial state, xlantian 'fc k). 
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Pig. 46. Taoist Master Chen Ronpheng 4 fi presses at 1 }iae (Offering} rmial at the 
Kai|i nanhou gong ». 1 V ,\i >' . Tainan (December 197B; Photograph by Juhan Pas. 


£»iriy history. This special function of Taoist liturgy within the local cults of 
the common religion did not exist before the Song dynasty. In fact, as is well 
known, the Taoist religion that emerged toward the end of the second century 
ce defined itself at the outset in sharp contradistinction to the "excessive cults" 
(•yuiri) and "bloody sacrifices" (xueshi \[ ft) of the common religion, which 
it viewed as the counterproductive responses of the people to extortion by 
demonic and false spirits. The attitude toward sacrifice and offerings within 
the Way of the Celestial Masters (*Tianshi dao) of this period was distinctly 
negative, and thus the earliest forms of the communal liturgies, from which 
the present-day jiao liturgy descended, were not designated by this term, but 
referred to as *zJuu. "fast" or "retreat." "Hie overwhelming focus in the zhiii 
liturgies was on purification, repentance (*rfuinhfiQ. and the expiation of sms 
through sclf-morufication. Our sources for these early communal liturgies arc 
mostly external and often hostile to the tradition, and we know the rituals in 
greater detail only as they were codified and transmitted within the ‘Lingbao 
tradition, that is, in texts that were constructed around the year 400 and later. 
They arc reflected furthermore in the ritual system proposed in the imperially 
sponsored anthology * Wttsfuing biyao <j. 48-57; see Lagerwey 1981b. 150-70). 
which draws on the totality of ritual traditions of its time while giving pride 
of place to the Lingbao liturgy. 



Table 14 


DAT r _ 

i Announcement Cfjbuj « h) 

i Invocation (^iKn IK ft) 

j Flag Raumg (\*ni£gt Hi (10 

4 Noon Offering Cwug** <\{) 

5 Divinon of the Lampj Cfaukng ; r.» ) 

6 Sealing the Altar Cpnun “ :n) 

7 Invocation of the Mas ten aixi Saints (,p shufiag \ i;: V ) 

a Nocturnal Invocation ijj) 

pat * _ 

9 Morning Audience i r*x.idi*ni (• *) 
ic Noon Audience (wuifuir ’} >() 

ii Evening Audacice {HURcnoiS ) 

DAT J 

ta Renewed Imocatioci {^imghn I« |*1) 

U Presentation of the Memorial (ji^uj til ft,oc A hntUa | U) 

14 “Ten Thousand Sacred Lamps of the Three Realms’* (janjie wungling shatgdeng % A 

*»«) 

is Orthodox Oflenng HI) 

it Unvenal Salvation Cpudu Ml) 

Program of a three day Offering (/iaj) ritual. Based on Schipper t975C» io- u. 

For similar programs, see Lagerwey 1987c. 293. and Tanaka Usei 1989b. 275-79* 


The ritual program presented in this anthology testifies to a common 
tripartite structure. The first major ritual of most services is the Nocturnal 
Invocation through which the sacred area is established, purified, and 

consecrated (within the Lingbao tradition this entailed the planting of the 
five Authentic Scripts or zhenwen ft X . i.c., the five Lingbao talismans, in the 
five directions of the sacred area—an act that still occurs in the classical )iao 
liturgy of southern Taiwan). It is followed by the main rite of communica¬ 
tion—conceived as an audience with the supreme deities—in which a Dec¬ 
laration (1 ci ,;»() is read. The program concludes with the Statement of Merit 
(yanjpng ,‘j the purpose of which is to rewaid the spirits that have assisted 
the priest in transmitting his messages to heaven. In the earlier Zhcngyi form 
of the zhat liturgy, the Statement of Merit was commonly postponed until a 
later time, when the ritual was determined to have had its effect (sec Cedzich 
1987.97-to*)- In later forms of the )iao liturgy, the ntual corresponding to the 
Statement of Merit (in present-day southern Taiwan, the Presentation of the 
Memorial, jtnbtao ill yfc) is accompanied by large-scale displays of offerings 
addressed to the Jade Sovereign (*Yuhuang) and inaugurates a whole series of 
additional major rituals in which offerings arc presented to all categories of 
the spirit-world. These offering rituals arc conspicuously absent in the early 
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forms of the zhat liturgy. Rewarding the subordinate spirits was implied in 
the "statement of ment" itself, which reported to heaven the conscientious 
and successful execution of their official duties, on which their advancement 
within the spiritual hierarchy depended. The incorporation of large-scale 
offerings as part of the overall liturgy, and the introduction of the term jiiii) 
to designate the concluding segment, did not occur until the Tang dynast}’, 
when indeed the use of the combined term, zhaipao . became current 
in reference to major Taoist ceremonies. 

The jiao that was thus added to the zhai liturgy dcariy had a separate origin 
and followed a separate line of development during the Six Dynasties. Indeed, 
the history of the term from before the emergence of Celestial Masters Taoism 
associates it with exactly the kinds of practices that this Taoism was eager to 
condemn. The locus dassicus for these earlier forms is the Gaotangfu f£ *1* 
(Rhapsody on Gaotang) by Song Yu •: (third century bcb), which describes 

the activity of certain “magicians" (*fangtM), who presented "pure sacrificial 
oxen" (cfcunxf ;*!« J&X p**y*d to the stars of the Northern Dipper (•beufcm). and 
"made offerings (fiiw) to all the deities and worshipped the Great One" (Vttnxudn 
X 19; trails. Kncchtgcs 1982-96, 2: 325-59). It is clear that such practices 
were widespread within the so-called "occult traditions" of the south, prior to 
the full-scale transmission of the Way of the Celestial Masters that occurred 
after 317 ce. as is evident from the summary of these traditions in the *Baopu 
zi, and notably in the jiao to the Five Emperors (Wudi fi. .f ; ) described in the 
‘Lsngba 0 wufu xu (3,33-52). It clearly descends from Han dynasty ritual, and 
serves to establish and confirm the alliance of the practiuoncr with the divini¬ 
ties that empower the crucial five Lingfoao talismans. The ritual comprises the 
killing of a goose, as well as elaborate offerings of wine. An updated version 
of this ritual is found in the Lingbao corpus, with the important elimination 
of the killing of the goose, which is replaced by dates and fresh fruit, and the 
wine, which is replaced by pure, fragrant tea (Lingbao wtuH jxaojt zhaozhen yujuc 
r vl /i t: IV 'i M i'( ! ,:li; CT 411, xa-2a). However. as with die preceding pao, 
the eponymous purpose is to make the Perfected, i.c,, the Five Emperors, 
descend in response to the offerings (Jiaop zhaozhen f Iff t ). 

A similar emphasis is found in the jiao liturgy described in the Suishu (History 
of the Sui; 35.1092-93, completed 644). which describes the jtao under the head¬ 
ing "Methods for dispelling disaster and saving from danger," and associates it 
with divinatory methods for calculating individual destinies (iftitsfnt if; ): At 
night, under the light of the stars, wine, dried meat, cakes, and pledges of silk 
arc bid out and offered successively to the Celestial Sovcreign, the Great One 
(Tianhuang Taiyi K v A. ). and to the five planets and the array of stellar 
mansions. [The priest 1 produces a document like in the ritual of sending up 
a petition in onicr to report it. This is called an Offering (juio).*" “Methods of 
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petitioning." zhangfa • 7. . appear, at least since the end of the Six Dynasties, 
to haw been specifically connected with the )uio liturgy. The term zhangjiao 
• • “offering (that includes) a petition,** is frequently mentioned in Tang 
ritual manuals, while the Sui dynasty author Fci Changfang (wilting 

in 597 ) anachronistically attributes the origin of a whole system of zhangjtao 
to the fust Celestial Master, ‘Zhang Daoling (sec D Xianahang 1968. 204 and 
213-14). It is dear, furthermore, from the description in the Sutshu . that the 
jiao liturgy of this time was viewed as specifically addressed to die high god 
of the firmament, ‘Taiyi, as well as to various other stellar deities, including 
the administration of human destinies located in the Northern Dipper. The 
same focus is evident throughout the Tang dynast)* and in the early Song. 

Song to present day. Howewr. it is dearly the all-inclusive compensation of 
the (subordinate) spirits that assisted the priest in performing his tasks that 
constituted the rationale for adding a jiao at the end of a zhai service. The 
liturgists of the early Song dynasty generally attribute this new system to *Du 
Guangting. who is said to haw instituted the tradition of performing an Offer¬ 
ing of Thanksgiving (xic'en/iao $ ! M . (V.). cither as a direct continuation of the 
zltiii service, or in a separate ceremony on another day (preferably taking place 
at a sacred grotto in the mountains). A special reason for this development was 
the growing importance in this period of a host of new martial spirits derived 
from the emerging traditions of exorcism, spirits who were invited as spedal 
protectors of the sacred area in a newly-designed ritual called Announcement 
Cfabiao). performed at the very outset of the program. 

Some liturgists of the period of the Five Dynasucs protest against the new 
emphasis on the jiao within the zfwi liturgy, daiming that it distorts the focus 
of this bturgy by shifting attention to subordinate deities, at a point when the 
supreme deities addressed fin the zhai haw already left the scene (presumably 
escorted by these suboidinate deities). A somewhat related stance is repre¬ 
sented by the founders of the ‘Lingbao data (Great Rites of the Numinous 
Treasure), who comment cntically on the expansion of the ftao in their time, 
and on the “ separation v [sic] of the zhai and the jiao into two independent 
units and liturgical styles, attributing the first to the Lingbao and the second 
to the Zhengyi tradition (see ‘Shattgqtng hngbao da/a; CT1221, 59 . 2 ob- 2 $a; CT 
1223. 39.3a-4b). The end result of the liturgical dewlopment of the period 
was a situation in which the two forms of liturgy had become fused to the 
point where the two terms were sometimes used interchangeably, but where 
the growing importance of the jiao component of the whole gradually led to 
the substitution of this term for the former as the general designation of the 
combined liturgy, when applied in ceremonies for the living. The important 
background for this development was the fact, mentioned above, that since the 
Song dynasty the Taoist communal bturgy had achieved its survival through a 
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functional symbiosis with the local cults of the common religion—in which of 
course the emphasis on sacrifice and offerings had remained dominant since 
ancient times. The term zhai was still used for communal services during the 
Song dynasty, when however its association with ceiemomcs for the dead 
becomes more and more pronounced, and today it is used most commonly 
as the technical term for the Taoist funeral liturgy. 

A final addition to the sequence of offerings included in the jure liturgy was 
die ritual of Universal Salvation or *pudu, which was borrowed from Buddhism, 
first incorporated during the Song dynast)’, and concerned with the salvation 
and feeding of the lost souls suffering in hcU. the so-called "orphaned souls" 
(gufcitft iU In most present-day ceremonies the pudu occurs at the very end 
of the program, in fact, quite commonly after the sending away of the gods 
that marks the end of the Taoist liturgy, properly speaking. It thus represents 
in a sense the most exoteric level of activity in ajtao, though it should be noted 
that in many local traditions there is a strong emphasis both on this pudu ritual 
and on other means of averting harm from the dangerous spirits of hell. In all 
cases, the jiao today seems strongly focused on territoriality and its definition 
through local cults, with the important qualification that, in the perspective 
of the jiao, the territory is not the land as such, but the land as possessed by 
a certain community, and therefore subject to the inclusion or exclusion of 
certain groups (that may or may not be actually resident) from participation 
in the ceremony, depending on the alliances of the dominant strain of the 
population. 

Paul ANDERSES 


1 Andersen 2002; Benn 1991; Benn 2000; Ccdzich 1987,61-105; Chen Dacan 
1987; Dean 1993; Dean 1996; Dean 2000; Hsu Francis L. K. 1952; Hymes 19971 
Lagerwey 1987c; Lagerwey 1991, *.#-56; Li Xianzhang 1968; Liu Zhiwan 1981-84; 
Maruyama Hiroshi 1995; Matsumoto Koichi 1983; Min Zhiting 1995; Ofuchi 
Ninji 1983,234-422. Robinct 1997b, 166-83; Saso 1978b; Saso 1989; Schippcr 1985c; 
Schipper 1993. 72 - 99 ; Schippcr i 99 sa. Thompson 1987a; Tian Chengyang 1990; 
Yamada Toshiaki 1995b; Zhang Zehong 1996; Zhang Zehong 1999a 
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Hi 

kalpa . aeon (con) 


TTic character fie }J] was used by early Buddhist translators to represent the 
first syllable of the Sanskrit word kalpa and soon entered the Chinese language 
as an abbreviation for the wond itself. A kalpa is an con, an impossibly long 
period of time. One illustration notes that if a heavenly being were to brush 
the hem of his garment across Mount Sumcru every year, a kalpa would have 
elapsed once the world mountain was levelled. Beginning in the fourth century, 
the term entered Taoist literature. It is commonly found in both # Shangqing 
and *Lmgbao scriptures. 

As in Indian literature, the Taoist kalpa represents not linear but cyclical 
time. Linked with indigenous ideas of cosmic cycles of growth and decay 
that were already important in early Taoism, the term kalpa came to connote 
particularly that point in the cycle when the old and sinful arc destroyed and 
the Dao renews itself Previously revealed scripture would be stored in heaven 
to await the new age and the "seed-people" Czhangmin), or elect, would be 
saved to populate a new heaven and earth. Taoist texts tell of the fire, flood, 
and warfare that would occur at the end of a fcalpj. The Shangqing scriptures 
added to this a vivid description of the descent of *Li Hong, savior of the 
Taoist worthy, while the first section of the Lingbao scriptures (see 'Lingbao 
jingmu ) tell of several ages prior to our own, themselves composed of many 
kalpas. These arc given fantastic names: Draconic Magnificence (longhan 1 1 ^ 
{), Extended Vigor (yankang i£ Vermilion Brilliance (cfnming HI)), 
Opening Luminary (kathuang r . 1 ). and Higher Luminary (shanghuang 1; 

0 X The scriptures themselves were said to have gradually taken shape over 
this time. In addition, their appearance itself was forwarded as a sign that a 
new kalpa had dawned. 

The eschatological visions built on these concepts were shared by Taoism 
and Buddhism alike. Indigenously composed Buddhist scriptures are, in fact, 
quite similar to Taoist texts in this regard. Scriptures foretelling the end time 
had a profound political dimension that was exploited by both rebel groups 
and emperors. Rebellions fortified with apocalyptic imagery eventually played 
a role in the reunification of China after the era of division (221-581). Sui Wendi 
<r. 581-604). named his the first reign period "Opening Luminary," while the 
founder of the Tang, Li Yuan \ l! (Gaozu, r. 618-26), claimed descent from 
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Lao 2 i and took on the mantle of Li Hong. The apocalyptic image of the kalpa 
endure s in modern Taoism and in Chinese religion more generally. 

Stephen R. BOKENKAMP 

Lj Bokenkamp 1994; Bokenkamp 1997.295-99 and 3&0-82; Lagerwey 1981b. 
80-82; Nattier 1991; Seidel 19&4. Strickmann 1990; ZUrchcr 1982 

% APOCALYPTIC ESCHATOLOGY 


di (or. ti>.) 

precepts 


Taoist precepts, like those of other religions, function as rules for the regulation 
of behavior—usually to prevent wrongdoing—and range from sets of ten or 
fewer up to as many as three hundred. These sets of rules arc graduated, with 
increasingly stria regimes of behavior demanded as the follower of Taoism 
became more committed and involved in the religion. Various different sets 
of precepts were bestowed to adherents at different levels of initiation into the 
religion and different grades of ordination. Among the many sets of precepts 
there is much overlap, with different sets clearly borrowing from each other 
and from Buddhist rules for monks and lay people which clearly played a major 
role in the inspiration for, if not the formation of, Taoist rules. 

The justification for the existence of precepts is. of course, to lead a correct 
religious life. The consequences of not leading a proper life—transgressing 
the guidelines set down—arc understood in several ways in different Taoist 
traditions. In the cariy scripture ‘Taiping jtng (Scripture of Great Peace), for 
instance, transgressions lead to the build up of 'chcntfu or "inherited burden." 
by which mechanism bad consequences, including sickness, befall the descen¬ 
dants of the transgressor. In the *Baopu zi, *Gc Hong explains that improper 
behavior leads directly to the shortening of life and prevents the aspirant to 
immortality from reaching his goaL In some later Taoist texts, on the other 
hand, the punishment for transgressing the precepts is a bad rebirth. 

Many of the short sets of precepts arc found in the first chapter of the 
Zhthui shdngpin dupe ^ £\ KA (Great Precepts of the Highest Rank of 
Wisdom; CT177). They arc. however, most convcnicndy consulted in a study 
by Kusuyama Haruki 11992.64-113). The first set of ten in the SJuangpin ihific arc 
the precepts observed by the "disciples of unsullied belief** (ijingrin dtz\ 1* (,; 

; trans. Bokenkamp 1989.18-20). Numbers 2 to 6 of these ten echo the five 


Buddhist prohibitions against killing, stealing, having illicit sex. lying, and drink¬ 
ing alcohoL This direct influence is common among the sets of ten or fewer 
precepts. Attached to the precepts for the "disciples of unsullied belief" arc 
twelve admonitions which themselves echo the Buddhist bodhLsanva vows. 

Three cariy, and fundamental Urge sets of precepts arc the ‘Laojun shuo 
yibat hoihi )ie (The Hundred and Eighty Precepts Spoken by Lord Lao), the 
Sfuingqmg dongzhen zhihui guanshen dajie wen I; v*"t A l'i iV $£ *f K i»!t £ 
(Great Precepts of Wisdom and Self-Observation of the Cavern of Perfection 
of Highest Clarity; CT 1364). and the Ltngbdo sanyuan pinjie gongde qingzhong 
m v: •_ nn ttl£ Ml tV ! : (Scripture on Weighing Merit based on the 
Precepts of the Three Primes of the Numinous Treasure; CT 456). This area 
of Taoism is rather undcrresearchcd and as yet dear and unequivocal state¬ 
ments of how these texts arc related, exactly how they were used, or what 
doctnnal affiliations they had cannot be made with certainty. 

The first set was probably completed in the fourth century and, as its name 
implies, has 180 rules that were supposedly granted to *Gan Ji by Lord Lao 
( # Laojun) in the third century bce. Of these 180,140 arc negative injunctions 
ordering the ordained pnest, among other things, not to collect taxes, not 
to kill or cause others to kill, not to catch hibernating animals or raid birds’ 
nests, and not to travel alone. Forty of them encourage right behavior such as 
accepting slander and abuse without retaliation, burning incense and praying 
for the ten thousand families, the attainment of Great Peace (*taiping) in the 
empire, ingesting \ji. and avoiding cereals. 

The second set, usually abbreviated to the Dajie wen, is found (among other 
places) in the *Wwsh<2rtg biyao (Supreme Secret Essentials; Lagerwey i 9 Bib, 
144-4S) so must predate 574. In all likelihood it was composed sometime in 
the previous century. This text is an object lesson in the necessity to examine 
affiliations closely—as Stephen Eskildscn has pointed out, despite its proclama¬ 
tion *Shangqing in the title, it was thought of highly by *Lingbao adherents 
(Eskildscn 1998. 106). This set has a total of 302 precepts divided into three 
groups. The first group of 180 arc those of the Lower Prime (xiayudn | ,l). 
the next thirty six are those of the Middle Prime (zhongyuan r(i ir). and the 
final eighty four arc those of the Higher Prime (sfmngyunn 1; 1 _). The Precepts 
of the Lower Pnmc bear some similarities with the Hundred dnJ Eighty Precepts 
Spoken by Lord Lao —many precepts arc shared—but were dearly produced 
with more sense of organization, showing signs of conscious grouping of 
certain related precepts together. For instance, many of them arc formed of 
pairs, in turn prohibiting an action, then prohibiting the causing of others to 
perform that action: 

3. Students of the Dao. do not drink wine. 

4. Students of the Dao. do not cause others to drink wine. 
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There arc also, for example, five precepts grouped together that concern 
behavior with women. The Precepts of the Middle Prime arc more stringent 
than those of the Lower Prime stressing purification and putting others before 
oneself. They explicitly encourage adherents to be more tolerant, more endur¬ 
ing of pain, less concerned about clothing and food, etc., than others arc able 
to be. They shift from being generally prohibitive to mostly exhortatory The 
precepts of the Higher Prime arc exclusively exhortatory. being expressed in 
the form "Students of the Dao, you ought to think on.. . H and demand even 
more from the adept. They encourage deep compassion, an eremitic lifestyle 
and particular religious practices but can also, at this level, expea to attain the 
powers associated with transcendence of the normal human condition: eating 
celestial food, travel in celestial realms, consorting with deities. 

The third set. known by the shortened name Sdnyuatt pin. is also quoted 
in the Wishing hiyno (Lagerwey 1981b. 143-44) but was included as one of the 
original Lingbao corpus as catalogued by # Lu Xiuiing (see table 16) so must 
come from the fifth century, at latest. It expresses its prohibitions in the form 
of transgressions, addressing the first twenty-seven to "students of the Upper 
Dao," and the remainder to "students of the Dao and followers from among 
the people," As would be indicated by this division, the first twenty-seven 
concern respecting teachers, the proper circumstances for the transmission 
of texts, the necessity’ of observing the rituals, and so forth. The rest arc of 
a more general nature such as those seen in the Hundred and Eighty Precepts 
and the first section of the Dafie wen. The text claims to divide the precepts 
into three groups of sixty, although the first group only has forty-seven. Each 
group of sixty is overseen by a range of named celestial officials of various of¬ 
fices within the departments of Heaven. Earth and Water—the "three primes" 
Csanyuan) of the title (sec ‘sanguan). 

The stability of the precepts can be gauged by noting the great similarity 
between the Dajie wen and a set in use during the nineteenth century collected 
by Heinrich Hackmann (1931). 

Benjamin PENNY 

L_> Bokenkamp 1997. 48-58; Eskildscn 1998.106-12; Hackmann 1931;Jan Yiln- 
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Jiji ru luting 

A4*»#* 

"Promptly, promptly, in accordance with the 
statutes and ordinances!" 


The expression jt/i ru luling is related to ru filling ?n t r "in accordance with 
the statutes and ordinances." and ru zhaoshu (&],<:? ,*?. "in accordance with 
the imperial decree," standard phrases that appear at the end of official Han 
dynasty* documents. Mirroring its use in those documents, the phrase ru Ming 
is found in Han dynasty tomb texts, first appearing on an ordinance jar dated 
to 92 ce and in a tomb contract of 161 ce. These funerary texts, directed to 
otherworldly officials, acted both as passports introducing the dead to the 
post-mortem bureaucracy and as commands ordering the dead to stay away 
front and not harm the living. One of these documents reads. 

The subject deceased on the vui cL Li day (the forty-second of die sexagesimal 
cycle; see table 10) has the demon name "Heavenly Brightness." The Divine 
Master of the Heavenly Thearch has already been informed as to your name. 
Promptly remove yourself three thousand leagues away! Should you not go 
away, then the [Llama] of Southern Mountain will be ordered to come and 
devour you. Promptly, in accordance with the statutes and ordinances! (Tram. 
Seidel 1987c, 1 X 9 ) 

As it did with other dements of state bureaucracy, Taoism adopted the 
phrase (jijx)ru lUling in its codcbooks and in its ritual petitions to otherworldly 
officials. One of the carlicsT examples of these codes, the ‘NiiqinggutlU (Demon 
Statutes of Nilqing), protects one from illness-producing demons, the same 
role seen in cariicr tomb documents. 

Amy Lynn MILLER 
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jijiu 


libationcr 


Jijiu or "libaoancr" was the term for priests within the early Celestial Master 
church (*Ttanshi dao). The term is ancient, referring originally to the village 
elder who performed the oblation at the beginning of the village sacrifiaal 
feast. By the Han it came to be used as an official rank for the head of the 
Imperial Academy but had also been diluted on the local level until it meant 
something like "squire/* a prominent person from an established family. It is 
ironic that this term referring specifically to sacrificial actions was adopted as 
the general term for religious professionals who consciously eschewed China's 
sacrificial addition. 

Historical accounts record that those who first entered the Celestial Master 


movement were known as "demon troopers" (gwizit V ) and only attained the 
status of hbationer after a period of instruction. There is no evidence for the 
use of the term "demon trooper" in Celestial Master texts, but there is a stele 
from 173 that rcconds the initiation of several libationers under the auspices of 
someone (possibly a deity) referred to as a "demon soldier" (guiding 'V, *- T .)- At 
that time, accession to the office of libationcr already involved the conferral of 
sacred texts. There was internal differentiation within the body of libationers. 
with higher ranking libationers appointed to the office of Parish-heading Great 
Libauoncr (zfnrou da ftjiu , i? i.<| K V* iffi )• Among the duties of these libationers 
was the collection of the annual tithe of grain, the management of "charity 
lodges" (ytshc r- ;»;*) suppbed through these donations, and the supervision 
of other public works like repairing roads and bridges. Libationers presided 
over the three annual Assemblies (‘xonhiti) where the faithful confessed sins, 
reported birth, deaths, and marriages, and shared a communal meal. During 
the period of the Hanzhong .Y: 1 1 theocracy, they performed all the functions 
of the local governmental official and probably maintained a leadership role 
within Taoist communities long alter their formal governmental role disap¬ 
peared. 

Although libationers were originally appointed on the basis of merit, there 
was already a tendency for the posts to become hereditary by the third cen¬ 
tury. and fourth- and filth-century reform movements like ‘Shangqing and 
that led by *Kou Qianzhi (365?-448) frequently decried this development, but 
the libationcr eventually evolved into the hereditary Taoist priest (•<&wsfti). 
Moreover, early libationers could be either male or female, but this evolved into 
an exclusively male insutution, with females only accepted within monastic 
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orders. It is unclear when these developments took place, but most seem to 
have been in effect by the end of the Tang. 

Terry KLEEMAN 

L_> fuchi Ninji 1991.334-42; Stein R. A. 1963. 42-59 
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jindiin 

Golden Elixir 


Modern studies usually refer to the Chinese aits of the elixirs as *watdan 
(external alchemy) or *nridan (inner alchemy), but the authors of alchemical 
texts often call their tradition the Way of the Golden Elixir (Jtndan zhi dao :T 
Gold (Jin ,\r) represents the state of constancy and immutability 
beyond the change and transiency that characterize the manifested world. 
As for dan , :, h or “elixir.” lexical analysis show's that the semantic field of 
this term—which commonly denotes a variety of red—evolves from a root¬ 
meaning of "essence,” and that its connotations include the reality, principle, 
or true nature of an entity, or its most basic and significant element, quality, 
or property. 

In its various formulations, the Way of the Golden Elixir is characterized 
by a foundation in doctrinal principles, first set out in the founding texts of 
Taoism, concerning the relation between the Dao and the world of multiplic¬ 
ity. Waidan and nddan arc two paradigmatic forms of practice, with several 
varieties for each of them, devised on the basis of those pnnciplcs. Both forms 
of practice arc centered on the notion of refining (Han 1 +) the ingredients 
of the outer or the inner elixir—inanimate matter in waidan, and die primary 
constituents of the cosmos and the human being, namely essence, pneuma, 
and spint (*)wg, qi, shcn), in ntidan. The Chinese alchemical tradition has there¬ 
fore three aspects, namely a doctrinal level and two main forms of practice, 
respectively based on the refining of an "outer” or an "inner” elixir. 

The elixir in ”cxiemal ukhemy." The ‘Taiqing (Great Clarity) sources, which 
belong to the firat identifiable tradition associated w’ith Wiiidan practices, contain 
virtually no statements on their doctnnal foundations. The emphasis given 
to certain aspects of the methods, and the terminology used in their descrip¬ 
tions, however, show that the central act of the alchemical process consists of 
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causing matter to revert to its “essence" Cfirtg), or matena pnma. The main role 
in this procedure is played by the crucible (*/“>. which (unctions as a medium 
equivalent to the inchoate state (•fmmiim) that precedes the formation of the 
cosmos. In that medium, under the action of fire, the ingredients of the elixir 
arc transmuted, or “reverted" (Jniisn , |), to their original state. Quoting Dante 
jing 21 (“Indistinct* Vague* But within it there is something. Dark* Obscure! But 
within it there is an essence*"), the commentary to the JiudanJing (Scripture of 
the Nine Eluirs) equates this purified matter with the "essence" issued from 
the Dao that gives birth to the cosmos (Huangdi finding shendan jingfue In' 'ifi : 
ll fl/l W ‘ BV &; CT 885,10.1b). 

Among a large variety of methods, two progressively became typical of 
ttviidixn. The first consists of refining mercury (Yin) from cinnabar (Yang). The 
refined essence (fiijing fltWi) 15 added to sulphur (Yang) and is then refined 
again, typically in seven or nine cycles. At each stage it becomes more Yang, 
until it incorporates the properties of Pure Yang(dnmyung •/-|W), the state 
prior to the differentiation of the One into multiplicity. In the second method, 
described in waidan texts related the ‘Zhouyi cansong (Token for the Agree¬ 
ment of the Three According to the Book of Changes), the initial ingredients 
arc cinnabar (Yang) and native lead (Yin). They* arc refined to produce Real 
Mercury (zficnfiong i 1 ^c), which is Original Yin. and Real Lead (zhenqian *( 
iii). which is Original Yang, respectively The elixir obtained through combin¬ 
ing the two refined essences also represents Pure Yang. 

Alchemy jmi cosmology. In the traditions based on the Cantong 41. alchemy is 
primarily a figurative language used to represent the relation between the 
Dao and the cosmos, the Absolute and the relative. Oneness and multiplic¬ 
ity, and time! css ness and time. In these traditions, the emblems of correla¬ 
tive cosmology—typically arranged in patterns that include Yin and Yang, 
the Five Agents ('wuxing). the eight trigrams and the sixty-four hexagrams 
of the (Book of Changes), and so forth—play two main roles. First, 

they represent the different cosmological configurations produced by the 
propagation of Original Pneuma (*yiuinqi) into the "ten thousand things." 
In this function, the emblems of correlative cosmology show how space, 
time, multiplicity, and change arc related to the spacelessness, timclessncss. 
non-duality, and constancy of the Dao. For instance, the Cdniongqi describes 
the Five Agents—which define, in particular, the main spatial and temporal 
cooniinatcs of the cosmos—os unfolding from the center, which contains them 
all, runs through them, and "endow’s them with its efficacy." In their second 
role, the emblems of corrclanvc cosmology relate the alchemical practice to 
doctrinal principles. For instance, the trigrams of the Book of Changes arc used 
to show how the alchemical process consists of extracting the prccosmic Real 
Yin (zhenyin f 1 • ) and Real Yang (zhenyang lY !• 1) from Yang and Yin as they 
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appear in the cosmos, respectively, and in combining them to produce an elixir 
that represents their unity. 

TTic elixir in "inner alchemy. ~ The doctrines expounded in the treatises on the 
* inner elixir" essentially consist of a reformulation of those enunciated in the 
early Taoist texts, integrated with language and images drawn from the system 
of correlative cosmology according to the model provided by the Cantong q\. 
TTic authors of doctrinal treatises point out that the alchemical teachings can 
only be understood in the light of those of the Davdejing (a text they consider 
to be “the origin of the Way of the Golden Elixir'"), and that correlative cos¬ 
mology provides "images" (•xfrmg) that serve, as stated by *Li Daochun (fl. 
1288-92). "to give form to the Formless through words, and thus manifest the 
authentic and absolute Dao" (•ZtartgJie )i, 5.13a—b; see Robinct 19953, 75-76). 

The relation of doctrine to practice was an issue that needed clarification 
among nadan adepts themselves, as shown by Chen Zhixu (1289-aftcr 1335) 
who forcefully rejects the understanding of alchemy as merely consisting 
of techniques of self-cultivation, when he writes: "It has been said that the 
way of cultivation and refinement consists of the techniques (shu (♦/) of the 
Yellow Emperor (*Huangdi) and Laozi. No more of this nonsense! This is the 
great Way of the Golden Elixir, and it cannot be called a technique" ('Jtndan 
dayao, 3.4b). Chen Zhixu and other authors emphasize that the inner elixir is 
possessed by every human being, and is a representation of ones own innate 
realized state. *Liu Yiming (1734-1821) expresses this notion as follows: 

Human beings receive this Golden Elixir from Heaven Golden Elixir is an¬ 
other name for one s fundamental nature, formed out of primeval mchoatenexs 
(kunchenjz >\l, a term derived from the Daodc)mg). There is no other Golden 
Elixir outside one's fundamental nature. Every human being has this Golden 
Elixir complete in himself: it b entirely realized in everybody. It is neither more 
in a sage, nor less in an ordinary person, it is the seed of Immortals and Buddhas, 
and the root of worthies and sages. (WurAm rAizhi ft I Ifi. chapter 1) 

In his explication of two terms that the Ginrong qi borrows from the Daode 
jing, Liu Yiming describes "superior virtue" (shangdc |. ?; ) as the immediate 
realization that the original "celestial reality'" (ttanzhen K .'() within and out¬ 
side of oneself is never affected by change and impermanence, and "inferior 
virtue" (xiiidc F t*) as the performance of the alchemical practice in onlcr to 
"return to the Dao." He states, however, that the latter way, when it achieves 
fruition, "becomes a road leading to the same goal as superior virtue"" (Cunrong 
zhizhi % |n] i'i (It, "Jing ??," chapter 2). 

Although the nexdan practices arc codified in ways that differ, sometimes 
noticeably, from each other, the notion of "inversion" (iti jJ ) is common to all 
of them (Robinct 19953,131-45). In the most common codification, the practice 
is fr amed as the reintegration of each of the primary components of existence 
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(essence, pneuma. and spirit) into the one that precedes it, culminating in their 
’ reveraon” ( huan ) to the state of Non-being, or Emptiness (’wu. xu f&, kmg 
; ). The typical formulation of this process is "refining essence into pneuma" 
(hanftng htukjt W' S* V.). refining pneuma into spirit" (Uanqi huashen 
111 i*|i), and "refining spirit and reverting to Emptiness" (hanshen hudnxii i'i* 
it \$). Li Daochun relates these stages to the cosmogonic process outlined 
in Ddodc jing 42: "The Dao generates the One, the One generates the Two, 
the TWo generate the Three, the Three generate the ten thousand things." In 
this sequence (see table 15), the Dao first generates Oneness, which harbors 
the complementary principles of Yin and Yang. After Tin and Yang arc differ¬ 
entiated from each other, they rejoin and generate the "three, v reestablishing 
Oneness at the level of the particular entities. The "ten thousand dungs" arc 
the totality of the entities produced by the continuous reiteration of this 
process. In Li Daochun s explication, the three stages of the nrufiin practice 
represent the inversion of this process, leading from the "ten thousand things" 
to Emptiness, by means of the elimination of distinctions between each of 
the primary components of existence and the one immediately above it. 

For Li Daochun and other authors who refer to it. the form of practice 
outlined above is the only one that matches the principles of the Way of the 
Golden Elixir. In an essay found in his Zhvnghc p (nib-iya), Li thoroughly 
rejects sexual practices and wuuian. and assigns a low rank to physiological 
practices (including 'daoyin, breathing techniques, and diets) and methods 
of meditation and visualization. As for m'tdan proper, he distinguishes three 
"vehicles" (shrug ) that may be characterized as physiological, cosmological, 
and spiritual. Above them is a Supreme One Vehicle (zimhang yxshcng ]} ] 

K), which he calls the "Wondrous Way of Supreme and Utmost Reality" 
and docs not associate with any particular practice. Especially important in Li 
Daochun’s essay is the idea of "point of applicaoon" or "point of operation" 
(zuoyong chu M ill ftS). according to which certain notions and practices take 
on different meanings and operate in different ways according to the level at 
which they arc understood. 

Fabniur PREGADIO 

LJ Meng Naichang 1989; see also bibliographies for the entnes * nndan , 
•nWiLin. and •wauldn 
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Jindan dachengji 

***** 


Anthology on the Great Achievement of the Golden Elixir 


Compiled by a member of the important Xiao clan in Fuzhou (Fujian), 
Xiao Tingzhi H ?i Hi ( 11 . 1260-^4). this work contains various A neidan texts 
written between the tenth and thirteenth centuries. Xiao's family background 
matched his spiritual pedigree, since he was a premier disciple of *Pcng Si 
( 11 .1217-51), one of *Bai Yuchan's (1194-1229?) two main disciples. His edited 
work fills five chapters and constitutes one of the ’’ten writings" in the late 
thirteenth-century compendium of Bai's legacy; the ‘Xiuzhen rhishu (Ten Books 
on the Cultivation of Perfection,;. 9-13). 2nd is also separately printed in the 
‘Davzangftyao (vol. 16). Its constituent texts, listed with references to chapter 
and page numbers in the Xtuzhen shishu, include: 

1. The \Vtyi ru shuo Ifi fes IH Si (Explanation of the Diagram of the Ultimate- 
less; 912-72). the Tuoyuege ! fy :\r (Song of the Bellows; 9 72-82), and 
poems on the inner elixir ( 9 . 8 a-i 3 a). 

2. The JtnJan would •] K] 7 r (Questions and Answers on the Golden Elixir; 
io.ia-ub). containing short notes on about one hundred terms used in 
net dan. 

3. A collection of "Eighty-One Seven-Character Quatrains" (ir.ia-isa). 

4. Various poetic compositions (i2.ia-i2b) and an essay on the *Zhouy\ can- 
tong (Token for the Agreement of the Three Acconiing to the Book of 
Changes ; ta.iab-rjb). 

5. Commentaries to the *Ruyao jing (Minor for Compounding the Medicine; 
i 3 .ia- 9 b) and the •Qrnvudn chun (Spring in the Garden by the Qin River; 
i?. 9 b-i 7 b>. 

Lowell SKAR 

IL. BolizJ. M. 1987a. 2.I6 

% Xnnhcn ifuiltu; neidan 
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Jindan Javao 

***.* 

Great Essentials of the Golden Elixir 


This ‘nrtdan work, *Chcn Zhixu's magnum opus. is contained in both the 
Taoist Canon (CT1067) and the 9 Daozang jiyao (vol. 16). Two disciples wrote 
prefaces (dated 1.135) to the version in the Taoist Canon, which is followed by 
three supplements: one containing charts (Jindan dayao ru \'M ; CT 1068). an¬ 
other devoted to hagiographies of *Quan2hcn patriarchs (Jindan tiayao licxian 
zhi W| : CT 1069). and the last describing a ritual performed in honor of 
•Zhongii Quan and *LU Dongbin Jindan dayao xiiirtpai ! !i\U; CT 1070). The 
three supplements form the second juan in the Daozang jiyao version, which is 
more complete than the version in the Taoist Canon. The anonymous wotk 
entitled Xtiitiitt xuzhi »S i* if| il (Required Knowledge on Cultivation and 
Refinement; CT 1077) contains )uan 7-8 of CT 1067. 

While the original Jindan dayao was in ten juan (CT 1067. i.ua-b and 12.8a). 
the present text in the Taoist Canon is divided into sixteen juan. The content 
of the text, rearranged according the original plan, is the following: 

1. The first juan (corresponding to j. 1 and 2 in CT 1067) is a commentary 
on the first section of the Daodcjuig. 

2. The second juan (j. 3 and 4) discusses the prccosmic essence, pneurna, 
and spirit (*jing. ift. shen). i.c.. the three “substances" and three stages of 
the alchemical work. 

3 - The third juan (j. 5 and 6) deals with the "wondrous functioning" (mtaoyong 
) ) of various elements of nridiin. such as the tripod and the furnace 

(•dtnelu). fire phasing (•Jtwfiou). and the collection of the inner elixir. This 
juan was originally divided into nine sections, two of which, missing from 
the Taoist Canon but found in the Daozang Jiyao, deal with the Reverted 
Elixir (•JtUiimiiin) and with the alchemical notion of "reversal" (diandao 

mm 

4. The fourth juan (J. 7 and 8) mainly concerns fire phasing. 

5 . TT 1 C fifth Juan (J. 9 and 10) contains poems and a rewording of the Daodc 
jing from an alchemical point of view. In the Daozang jiyao. this juan is 
followed by a section entitled "Five Items for the Golden Elixir" ("Jindan 
wushi** fir: 1 r i |f). which is missing in CT 1067. 

6 . The sixth juan (j. 11 and 12). composed of small pieces addressed to Chen's 
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disciples, emphasizes the necessity of not getting attached to alchemical 
metaphors. 

7. The seventh Juan (j. 13 and 14) is devoted to dialogues with disciples on 
various subjects; the version in the Daozang jtyao contains fifteen more 
pieces than the one in the Taoist Canon. 

H The eighth juan probably corresponded to the present Jtndan dayao m 
<CT 106B). 

9-10. In the last two;u*m (j . 15 and 16). Chen Zhixu adopts a Buddhist language 
with a strung Chan flavor, and equates the achievement of the Golden 
Elixir (*/imiiXn) with "seeing ones (Buddha-)naturc" Qianxing ft ft ). 

Chen Zhixu draws extensively on the Daodejing. the 'Zhuangzt. the 'Wuzhen 
pidn, the •rut/k jing , the m Zhouyi cantong qi and related wo As. and several 
Quanzhen masters. He refers to *Zhang Boduan as hts zushi Hi i|i (Ancestral 
Master), and identifies himself as the heir of the Quanzhen tradition transmit¬ 
ted by Zhao Youqin fl TK (fl. 13x9). whom he often mentions as his master. 
Like *Li Daochun, whom he frequently quotes. Chen considers the central 
point in jtndan to be the intuitive recognition of one’s prccosmic and peren¬ 
nial inborn nature (xutg t; sec and mntg), which he equates with the 
Buddha-naturc (foxing ft! ’ or buddhata). 

IsabdU RORINET 

(J BoltzJ. M. 1987a, 184-86; Li Yuanguo 1991; QingXitai 1994. x; 171-73; Robinet 
1995a. 114-19 and passim 
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Jindan sibai 2 i 

Four Hundred Words on the Golden Elixir 


This alchemical treatise ascribed to *Zhang Boduan consists of twenty penta¬ 
syllable poems. A lengthy undated preface states that it was intended for Ma 
Ziran w : , a contemporary of Zhang Boduan and a putative disciple of 
*Liu Haichan. The first allusion to the text is in a letter of thanks addressed 
by *Bai Yuchan to Zhang Boduan in 1216. Bai claims to have come acruss the 
writings and commentaries by Ma Ziran on Mount Wuyi (*Wuyi shan. Fujian), 
where he first read a work entitled "Sibai yan~ n fl . (Four Hundred Words; 
‘Xiuzhen shuhk. 6.4b). While the commentator Huang Ziru £6 fj in <fl. 1141) 
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seems to have no doubts about the authorship of the Jindan tibai zi. ‘Yu Yan 
believed it to be a forgery written by Bai Yuchan himself (Chen Bing 1985, $6; 
QingXitai 1994.1:306). 

The poem describes the inner alchemical process in a way similar to the 
•Wiefcen piiin. but borrows technical language from the ‘Zhong-Lft texts. It 
was first included in Bai Yiichan's lost collection entitled Qunxun zhuyuJi fi? 
(ill R U* (Anthology of Pearls and Jade of the Gathered Immortals; van dcr 
Loon 19&4,149) Since then, several editions with commentaries have appeared. 
These include Huang Zira’sjtnddn nku zi (1241; CT1081; also in Xmzhen shuhu, 
). 5, with five additional poems on *nddan by Hoang); ‘Lu Xixmg's Jindan stbat 
zi ccshu i“ ;, 1 PT R fit (Comprehensive Commentary to the Jindan sibdi 
zi; ca. 1571); 4 Peng Haogu's Jindan sibdi zi zhu .»r f}-p| fl \ i (Commentary 
to the Jimian riinit zi; 1597/1600); and ‘Liu Timing's Jindan sibdi zi jic :i" 
f]') i (Explication of the Jindan sibai zi; 1807; uans. Cleary 1986a). 

Farzeen BALDRIAN HUSSEIN 

L_> Davis and Chao 1940b (trans.) 

% Zhang Boduan. nndan; Nanzong 



essence 


See •/,*£, qi. ihen Mj V. «i- 


Jing and jian 

minor and sword 


In Taoism, minors and swords arc objects invested with power. Since anoent 
times they have been part of the royal treasures and symbols of good govern¬ 
ment. In medieval China they were the attributes of both the mler and the 
Taoist priest. Well-known examples of this feature arc the sword and the mirror 
that the twelfth ‘Shangqing patriarch, ‘Sima Chengzhen (647-735). gave to 
Tang Xuanzong (r. 712-56). A related text, the Hanxiangjianjian tu ;■ %\ >F, 
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Ki (Drawings of a Sword and Mirror with Engraved 
Images; CT 431). describes the mirror as a picture 
of the cosmos, and explains the name “Sword of 
Luster and Thunder” (ftngzhcnfian .! 3 | 1, saying 

that the luster (jtng i;i > on one side of the blade 
represents the Yang principle, while the other side 
symbolizes thunder (zhen ). which represents the 
Yin principle. The mirror and sword thus represent 
the Yin and Yang aspects of the Dao. 

Chinese mirrors (also called jian & f a synonym of 
jing) were round and cast in bronze. On the back of 
the polished minor surface there w f as an embossed 
decoration with a hump in the middle through 
which a string was drawn, enabling one to carry 
the minor at one's belt. The embossed pattern on 
the back depicted clouds, waters, and mountains 
inhabited by mystical animals and feathered immor¬ 
tals. The circular shape of the mirror symbolized 
the heavens. The earth was depicted in the square 
at the center of the relief which bore the cyclical 
characters (•gdnzJu) marking the points of the com¬ 
pass and the calendar, i.e., of space and time. TYiis 
carta mundi symbolizes the particular ability of the 
mirror to reveal not only the apparent but also the 
“real form" (zhcnxng i of the things and beings 
in the universe (see *xifg). 

Inscriptions on Handy nasty bronze mirrors in¬ 
clude some of the oldest descriptions of Taoist 
paradises. One of them says; ‘This mirror was cre¬ 
ated in the Imperial workshops. A true masterpiece! 
In it you can sec the immortals (*xwnroi) who do 
not grow old. If they arc thirsty, they drink from 
Jade sources. If they arc hungry, they cat [celestial] 
dates. They stroll through the world and rejoice in 
the four seas [at the edges of the universe]" (see 
Kaltcnmaik 195$. n). Mirrors also served as signposts 
to the paradises and heavens, and this is why they 
arc often found in graves. If a sword was found in 
a grave, however, this was taken as a sign that its occupant had achieved im¬ 
mortality through “release horn the corpse" ( # jfiijie). 

The ‘Zhuangzi compares the “quiescent mind of the sage (•rhengren)" to 
a mirror that reflects the variety of all beings (chapter 13; see trans. Watson 




Pi& 47 -Sword presented by 
•Sum Cbengzhen (647 755 ) 
to Ting Xiunzcngi.r 712 56). 
i /dxxu 2 n i g jumjuxM tu 5r9tfl| 
(Drawing* of a Sword 
ind Muror with Engraved 
Image*; CT 4V), 5* 
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Fig, a* EmhSonj inscribed on the reverie side of rranoo .SruiMX'P*^ chan&k£*i huy ian t u 
; U \ i (Higfaett Clarity tUustrations of Prcoous Minors for the Prolonging Life; CT 429). 


1968,142). and explains: "The accomplished man (zfitrm 1* K) uses the heart 
hkc a mirror; he does not escort things as they go or welcome them as they 
come, he responds and does not store. Therefore he is able to conquer other 
things without suffering a wound" (chapter 7; sec trans. Watson 1968,97). The 
second chapter of the *Huatnan zi also compares the sage who is in harmony 
with the natural order of the cosmos to a pure mirror in which everything is 
clearly reflected. 

The mirror and sword also served as a protection against demons (*gu 1). 
# Gc Hong (283-343} recommends that mountain recluses carry a magic mirror 
with them and look at the reflection of every creature that approaches them in 
the mirror. Once a demon is recognized in a mirror, it is deprived of its power 
and forced to flee (‘Baopu zi 17; trans. Ware 1966, 281-82). In his “Records of 
Knives and Swonis" ("Daojian lu v /JftJ i® , as quoted in Taiping yuLin 343). 
*Tao Hongjing (456-536) explains how an adept, by absorbing the powerful 
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luster of the sword, can drive out demons and heal the illnesses that they bring 
down on him. To protect a house from demons and evil emanations, a magic 
mirror was hung on the door, a bucket of cold water was placed below the 
mirror, and a sword was laid on the bucket w ith its op facing outward (Laojun 
mtngzfuio fa g / f Hi W jj •. YJQQ 48). 

Finally, deities could also be made visible by "mirror meditations" as de¬ 
scribed in Baopu zi 15. Shangqing adepts could also produce spiritual mirrors in 
their own eyes though visualizaoon techniques. By looking inward one could 
see the gods of ones own body in the light of this mirror. Visualizations of 
this kind kept demons away, prolonged life, and ultimately led to immortality 
(relevant methods arc collected in YJQQ 4B; trans. Kaltcnmark 1974, 154 -66). 

Utc ESGELHARDT 

f 1 • Cahill and Murray 1987. Camp any 2002. 70-7*: Dcmi£villc 1948; Engcl- 
handt 19B7. 44-46 and 69-76: Fukunaga Mitsuji 1987, 1-69: Kaltcnmark 1974; 
Little 2000b. 140-41.114-17. and 354; Loewe 1979.60-85; Needham 1962.87-94; 
Schafer 1978-79; Seidel 1982, B7-99 

/jiji. magic; meditation and visualization 


jing, qi. shen 

** • a. (.*> • # 

essence, pneuma (breath, energy, vital force), spirit 


Jmg, qi, and shen arc three of the main notions shared by Taoism and Chinese 
culture alike. They arc often referred to as the Three Treasures (santao 
If k an expression that immediately reveals their importance and the dose 
connection among them. The ideas and practices associated with each term, 
and with the three terms as a whole, are complex and vary considerably in 
different contexts and historical periods. This entry is mainly concerned with 
their understanding in inner alchemy (‘neiddn). 

Meaning of the terms. The common translations of /ing as "essence," ifi as 
‘hreath,” "pneuma," or "energy," and shen as "spirit" capture some of their 
respective features but arc not entirely satisfying. In its broadest meaning. 
jing (a word that originally refers to bleached rice) is said to represent the life 
germ contained in the Dao. as stated for instance in Daode ting u ("Vague 
and indistinct! But in it there is an essence"). In the human being, it is a form 
of energy that mainly denves from food and nourishes the body, especially 
the five viscera (‘wuzang). This is the most usual sense of the term in the 
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Fig 49 Fnmordul Pncunu 
i'*vu*in»|t; Xuanlan fznniac 
shin JtMgtM 1 J \i\ llj>? 
ti fScnptuxr and fllustirain 
foe the Mystemms Conicm 
plaotm of the Mountain of 
the Bird Men: CT 454), 50 - 
See Lagerwey iv® 7 C. 161 -67. 


context of gymnastics (• daoytn ) and breathing techniques. In an even more 
restricted sense, jing designates the energy attached to sexuality (semen in 
men, menstrual blood in women). "Hiis meaning applies for instance to the 
expression “returning the essence to replenish the brain" (*huanjing bunao). 
Qi is positioned between essence and spirit and therefore at the intersection 
point between matter and mind. Whereas ring is a carrier of life and has a 
nourishing function, qi is a dynamic force and has a transforming function. 
The term originally means "vapor." Shen evolved from the original sense of 
"divinity" and outer and inner "spirits" into the designation of a single force, 
whose connotations include those of psychic essence and even of "souL" To 
some extent, shen applies to anything that exists within the cosmos but has 
no material aspect, such as deities and human thought. 

Nriiian. The idea of transmuting qi, and shot is especially important in 
nnifart. where the phrases "refining essence into pneuma“ (funding huaqi i'« (/ 
tl. VO, "refining pneuma into spint" (lianqi huashen pk *1. It*, ft), and "refining 
spirit and reverting to Emptiness" (fid/uhen huanxu + /(ifa') define the three 
main stages of the inner alchemical practice. 

In ttcuian,jtng is refined by repeatedly making it ascend along the back of 
the body and then descend along the front of the body (see 'zhoutian). Q\ is 
cultivated through meditation, stillness of mind, and breathing practices such 
as "embryonic breathing" (*tdixi). These practices arc related to each other, as 
the more the mind is concentrated, die more outer breathing becomes refined 
and is replaced by embryonic breathing. Shen is compared to fire, particularly 
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the fire of desire that stirs up the passions and feeds the sense organs. With 
reference to calming the agitated mind and the destructive fire, ncuian employs 
the expression “extracting Water from the Fire of the heart” (this Water is 
represented by the Yin line within h =, the trigram that represents Fire). 
This expression means appeasing the mind by making psychic energy descend 
instead of going up Mental concentration corresponds to the emergence within 
the body of a form of heat that rises from the lower abdomen, a phenom¬ 
enon referred to in ncuian as * e xt racting Fire from the Water of the kidneys” 
(i.e.. the Yang line within font ==. the trigram that represents Water). The 
kidneys' Water normally produces seminal essence and flows out of the body 
under the effect of the Fire of desires. This illustrates two important alchemi¬ 
cal principles: the reversal of the energetic course (die energy of the heart 
descends, the energy of the kidneys ascends) and the union of opposites (the 
Fire from the heart joins with the Water from the kidneys). 


Prtcckstial and postedestiaL An important distinction found in netdan and 
elsewhere (c.g, in *Shao Yong and other Nco-Confucian thinkers) is between 
two aspects of jtng. ift. and shen. respectively related to the states “prior to 
Heaven” and "posterior to Heaven" (‘xiimriait and houiian). Essence exists both 
as “prccclcstial essence" (xuaniuan zhi jing Jfc |fj). also known as Original 

Essence (yuanjing \r f/j ) t and as ordinary essence, called “postcclcstial essence” 
(houtian zhi jing £ t -ll f \). Whereas ordinary essence, which is derived from 
desire, is produced and kept in the kidney's, Original Essence, which issues 
from the appeasement of mind and the stabilization of breath, is associated 
with the Gate of the Vital Force (•mingmm), located in the right kidney or 
between the two kidneys. 

Similarly, qi exists as “prccclcstial breath (or pneuma)* (xidfirian zJu »p ft 
also called Original Breath or Original Pneuma (*yuanqi), and as 
"postcclcstial breath (or pneuma)” (houtian zhi q i ^ VO* These different 

aspects arc represented by two different forms of the word »|i: the graph for 
prccclcstial qi (&) is explicated as breath or pneuma "without the fire (of 
desire).” At the level of the human being, the distinction between the two iji 
develops at birth: with its first cry, the newborn child enters the postcclcstial 
state through the ingestion of outer air. Original Breath or Original Pneuma 
reaches fullness at puberty, then progressively decreases before disappearing 
at the age of forty-nine for women and sixty-four for men. Some alchemical 
schools even quantify* the prccclcstial bread) that a person has at birth but 
progressively loses during life. One of the alchemical processes consists of 
compensating for this loss with the help of postcclcstial breath. Ncufiiw also 
distinguishes between an outer breath (also called Martial Fire or uwh uo it 
which is common breath, and an inner breath (also called Civil Fire or 
uenJmc i **;). which corresponds to thought and the Intention ( # yi). 
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The disbnebon between "prccclestial spirit" (xuintian zht shen it W). 
also called Onginal Spirit (yuaruhen l * X and postcclestial spirit" (Jumruan zJu 
then : y K 1W) follows along similar lines. In neidan. the transition from the 
latter to the former occurs by means of precclcstial breath, i.c., through the 
progressive development of a subtle and tenuous form of breathing (so-called 
"embryonic breathing") that allows one to reach a luminous state. Thus, one 
progressively develops a “Tin spirit" (yinrJtm -' a process that is accom¬ 
panied by a feeling of luminosity in the region of the head. The shcit rises to 
the upper Cinnabar Field (the *nnvdn>. from which it leaves the body through 
the sinciput in an experience known as "egress of the Spirit" (•cfinikcw). The 
mind realizes a state in which time, space, and material limits disappear, and 
is transmuted into "Yangspint" (yangdirw U 

Catherine DESPEUX 

L_> Despeux 1979. 48-82; Harada Jiro 1988; Ishida Hidemi 1989; Lane 1982; 
Libbrccht 1990, Ma)or 1987a; Maspero 1981,460-68; Onozawa Sciichi. Fukunaga 
MitsujL and Yamanoi Yu 1978; Robinct 1985a; Robinct 1995a; Roth 1990; Sivin 
1987 46-5?. 147-67; Zhang Liwen 1990; Zhu Yucli 1982 
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jingluo 

conduits; "ducts and links" 

Jtngluo refers to a system of "conduits," "tracts," "ducts," or "channels," invis¬ 
ible to the observer, which connect the upper body parts to the lower, and the 
inner viscera to the surface of the body. The Ltngshu .v fV (Numinous Pivot. 
3.10; see *Huii«£iii neijtng) outlines twelve such conduits (there referred to as 
jingnun 1 11;) six arc attributed to the hands and six to the feet, of which three 
of each arc Yin and three arc Yang. The Yin conduits (taiytn A I* , shaoyin V 
-• . jucyin ^ o) generally follow* the inside of the cxtrcmiucs. and the Yang 
conduits (yungming U j IU;, taiyang At'. shaoyang R|) the outside. Each of 
these conduits is said to have a trunk (zlti f \), which links to one of the six 
viscera and the corresponding one of the six bowels (and vice versa), and sev¬ 
eral branches (zht Jc), which lead to vanous other body parts. These channels 
control disorders of two kinds: those that arise if the conduit is stirred (shi 
dong zc btng «*i- :l) R)) and those to which it gives nsc (ifi suo chin bing !? fyj 
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n n'i). Thejinglue system, as generally referred to in the scholarly literature, 
views these conduits as linked to one another and as forming a circulation 
system through which •<jtrac ("breath and blood") flows; they arc considered 
to be lincied with loci, places where the application of needles or moxa can 
affect the flow and quality of ijixur in a beneficial way. 

In the Warring States penod, precursors of this system were developed 
in the context of therapeutics by cauterization (see below); and in the Song, 
it began to be used for classifications of the rtuicru medtea. The system was 
mainly elaborated in the context of acupuncture and moxibustion. mostly 
during the Han and Tang, and it also comprises, apart from the linking chan¬ 
nels (iudmif ?fiIK) and minute links (iunluo #.£R). fifteen branching-out links 
(hefuo 'll). twelve branching-out conduits (jtngbtc ZZ fill), twelve muscle 
conduits (;ing;in Sf ft?; ). and twelve skin regions (pibu ’•£ f!i). The system also 
comprises the “eight extraordinary channels" (qi)tng bantu 1 Ij S? \!&), a his¬ 
torically later addition, which therapeutically arc mainly responsible for the 
overall regulation of qixuc. Two among these arc particularly conspicuous: the 
Control Channel along the spine and the Function Channel along the parallel 
ventral axis (*dumni and rcitnuai). Both became important in *tteubiit practices 
from the Song period onwanl 

Precursors to the system are rccoidcd in two silk manuscripts Horn tomb no. 
3 at ‘Mawangdui. closed in 168 bce and excavated in 1973 (trans. Harper 1998. 
192-212). These texts outline the course of eleven channels, which arc similar 
yet not identical to and generally less elaborate than the channels described in 
the Lutgshu. Their courses generally begin at the utmost point of the extremi¬ 
ties and end on the trunk of the body. Notably, they arc not linked to viscera 
(with few’ exceptions), and no (jixur flows through them. The recommended 
treatment for disorders associated with these channels is cauterization, but 
no loci arc mentioned. 

Another precursory system can be seen on a lacquer figurine dating to 
the second century bce, excavated in 1993 from tomb no. 2 in Mianyang 8 j 
- 1 ) (Sichuan; see He and Lo 1996). It shows six red lines along the arms, con¬ 
necting to the head, and three along the legs. Of these, the three lines along 
the legs can be most easily identified as precursors of the foot s three Yang 
conduits in the Ltngshu. The lines on the figurine arc symmetrical, the plane 
of symmetry being the spine, marked by a red line that is dearly a precursor 
of what later became known as the dumai. 

Elisabeth HSU 

^ Harper 1998. 192-212; He and Lo 1996; Li Ding 1984; Lu and Needham 
1980.13-69 and 93-106; Poifccn 1974, 197 - 346 ; Sivin 1987. 133-47 
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Jingming dao 

Pure and Bright Way 

A school of teachings known as Jingming dao arose around the enshrinement 
of *Xu Xun (trad. 2*9-374) at the Western Hills (‘Xishan, Jiangxi). Hagiographic 
texts offer variant accounts concerning the history of devouons at his shrine. 
By the Tang it became a widely recognized center for a *Lingbao form of ritual 
practice known as Xiaodao V :( (Way of Filiality). Scholars have located two 
versions of a Xiaodao scripture of unknown provenance in the Taoist Canon. 
The text appears to date to the late Tang but is devoid of any allusion to Xu 
Xun lore, so its relation to the early devotional community at Xishan can only 
be considered conjectural, pending the discovery of external evidence. 

Several post-Tang compilations in the Taoist Canon attest to a derivative 
of Xiaodao callcdjingming fa , /»Hlj (Pure and Bright Ritual). Most of these 
texts lack prefaces or colophons. A Song date of transmission can nonetheless 
often be discerned from internal reference to Xu Xun by a ode dating to 1112, 
Shengong miaoji zhenjun <i (Perfected Lotdof Divine Merit and 

Woodrous Deliverance). Texts dearly edited no earlier than the late thirteenth 
century bear an additional epithet granted Xu in 1295 by Yuan Chengzong (r. 
1295-1.107). This tide, Zhidao xuanying & Ip; (Mysterious Response of 
the Ultimate Way), conventionally precedes the honorific of 1112. 

The ‘Jingming zhongxiao quanshu (Complete Writings of the Pure and 
Bright [Way of] Loyalty and Filiality) is the most comprehensive resource on 
the Jingming dao in the Taoist Canon. This fourteenth-century anthology 
features the recorded sayings of *Liu Yu (1257-1308) and his protege Huang 
Yuanji K n: (1271-1526). Liu Yu is recognized as the founder of a form of 
Jingming dao popularly known as Jingming zhongxiao dao i jl n | ; }(_ (Pure 
and Bright Way of Loyalty’ and Filiality). 

Early history. Precisely how and when Xu Xun gained recognition as a paragon 
of filiality is uncertain. Acconiing to the earliest extant hagiography, devotees 
came from a great distance to set up an altar and ancestral hall at Xishan when 
they learned of Xu’s ascent there in 292. Sometime later the Youwei guan \\j t 
158 (Abbey of the Flying Curtain) was built at the site by imperial decree. 
(Retreats) were held there under imperial sponsorship three times a year. In 
addition to commemorating Xus ascent on the fifteenth of the eighth lunar 
month, ritual oblations on behalf of the empire were also authorized at the 
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site on the fifteenth of the first and fifth lunar months. Eighteen generations 
of Xu's descendants, beginning with hts nephew Jian i] . arc listed as •i&iosJu 
(Taoist masters) who presided over Xiaodao at the abbey. By the year 627 the 
temple compound appeared to have been abandoned. Tang Gaozong (r. 649-83) 
is said to have ordered a revitalization of Xiaodao at the site. His decree is 
incongrucntly dated to the third year of Yongchun, a reign period that merely 
extended from the second lunar month of 682 to the twelfth lunar month of 
683. The latest event recorded is a lively, well-attended huungfu dazha 1 I ;/ 7 ; 

(Great Yellow Register Retreat) hosted at the abbey for three days in 819. 

A variant account in the Jingming zhongxiao ipuinsfiy, reflecting centuries of 
hagiographic consensus, dates Xu Xun's ascent to 374. The subsequent found¬ 
ing of a shrine is credited to local villagers led by Xu Jian, identified here as 
a grandnephew. Devotees allegedly divined their fortunes by drawing slips 
from the set of oracular verse that Xu Xun left behind. The shrine's loss of its 
following is dated to the time of Sui Yangdi (r. 604-17)* By the Yongchun reign 
period (682-83). a Celcsual Master named Hu Huichao AJit tfl !U- (?- 7 <> 3 ) 
reportedly found the Youwei guan in ruins. Hu oversaw a restoration of the 
abbey, where he established himself as a recipient of the Jingming Lingbao 
zhongxiao zhi dao |i HI •'# IV $ y , if (Pure and Bright Lingbao Way of 
Loyalty and Filtality). With Tang Xuanzong (r. 712-56) came a marked level of 
imperial patronage. Reverence for Xu Xun's role as a guardian of the empire 
reached new heights during the Northern Song. The current designation of 
the abbey as the •Yulong wanshou gong (Palace of the Ten-thousand-fold Lon¬ 
gevity of Jade Beneficence) dates to a decree issued by Huizong (r. 1100-1125) 
in 1116. 

The precise nature of the Xiaodao legacy celebrating Xu Xun at Xishan 
remains unclear. A figure no less prominent than 4 Du Guangtmg (850-933) 
observes that the Xiaodao pursued in that region from the Jin to his own 
time scarcely ditfered from the Lingbao heritage. The people of Yuzhang 
•A* (Jiangxi), acconling to Du, had for generations maintained a staunch level 
of practice, with nothing outranking filiality in their esteem. He also declares 
that those who were filial toward their parents would certainly be loyal toward 
their ruler, just as oiderly households inevitably led to repose in the empire 
itself. These comments appear in the biography of Xu Xun's mentor Chen 
Mu All within the • Yongchcng/txian lu (5.162-b). 

Numerous senptures transmitted during the Song and Yuan present instruc¬ 
tion in the practice of Jingming fa. the direct heir of Xiaodao. Of outstanding 
interest is the single text in this vast body of literature bearing a dated preface. 
Assistant Lecturer He Shouzheng ■ \ ‘f , • of the Yizhen tan i‘( it . (Altar of 
Winged Transcendents) writes that disciples came to him with a flawed text, 
requesting emendations and a preface, which he supplied in the year 1131. 
The text is entitled Lingbao Jingming xinxlu jtuLio shenyin fumo bifa \\ >')» 0I| 
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V h £ W fp (/; K >'<: U: (Newly Revised Secret Rites of the Pure and Bright 
(Way of) Lingbao for Suppressing Demons with the Divine Seal of the Nine 
Ancient Lords; CT 562). Lecturer He identities this manual as a pivotal Ling- 
bao codification onginally conveyed to Xu Xun by the legendary female adept 
Chen Mu. Defects in the version given him, he explains, had accumulated over 
the years as the text was handed down from one generation to the next. The 
primary source of authority to which Lecturer He alludes arc teachings on 
zhongxxao lunshcn T »• (loyalty, liliality, honest)’, and prudence) revealed 
in 1129 under the rubric of Lingbao Jingmmg btfa tl W| iA (Secret Rites 
of the Pure and Bright (Way of) Lingbao). He also writes that two years later 
Xu Xun himself abruptly appeared at the site of his shrine. This visitation 
reportedly occurred one month prior to the date given the preface and led to 
the construction of the Yizhen tan. where Lecturer He presumably received 
his students. 

Hc*s preface is followed by instruction on cultivating an internal state of 
Jingming replicating the radiance of the sun and moon. Essential to this con¬ 
templative practice is a Fumo shenyxn ft fll (Divine Seal for Suppressing 
Demons) and the microcosmic imagery of a Jingming qifing i> fl)I Vi i ). (Minor 
of the Pure and Bright Life-Force). The extent to which these teachings were 
followed remains unknown. Nearly a century later. Jin Yunzhong ft it { \* (fl. 
1224-25) writes in the ‘Shangqtng Ungbao da fa (Great Rites of the Numinous 
Treasure of Highest Clarity; CT 1223,io.ita-b) of a confusing array of texts on 
Jingming fa inconsistent with the earlier Lingbao scriptural corpus venerating 
Xu Xun- Jins critical view no doubt evolved as diverse texts like the manual 
edited by He Shouzheng began appearing in abundance following the collapse 
of the Northern Song empire. 

Torching* of Liu Yu and Huang Yuiinji. The fullest record of Jingming dao in 
the Taoist Canon w r as produced by and for disciples, designated as dxzi 
or fa2i i£ \ . As the latter term denotes, instructions in the Jingming zhengxuii) 
quanshu attest to an assimilation of Buddhist teachings. Their debt to the Ru 
tfi scholastic legacy of Daoxue jQ is even more pronounced. Liu Yu forth¬ 
rightly states that the fundamentals of the Pure and Bright Way of Loyalty and 
Filiality were familiar to but largely neglected by the Ru literati in his time. His 
definition of Jingming as nothing but zhcngxin chcngyi 1 i (equanimity 

and integrity) dearly harks back to the eight-step progression outlined in the 
Daxue ,: r (Great Learning; trans. Legge 189?, 357 - 59 )* By equating loyalty 
and filiality with fosteringgangcfuing •;>" . (”guidelines and constancy”), more¬ 
over, Liu also alludes to pcihaps the best-known behavioral code ascribed to 
Confucius, that is, the sangang wuchang ' ii V* (three guidelines and five 
constancies). Above all he counselled moderation in all things and compared 
excessive adherence to gangrfiang with a boat listing in one direction, certain 
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to cause harm. With his formulation of the Way of Jingming. Liu Yu thus 
intended in part to both restore and redefine the central tenets of Daoxuc. or 
the so-called Nco-Confucian teachings of his contemporaries. 

Liu's vision of Jingming dao rests on a broad interpretation of how the 
attributes of filiality and loyalty arc best exemplified. In his view, maximum 
loyalty is to be without deceit in all matters (dazhong zhe yiwa buqi h ^ 

ftj 'I'lRX Similarly, to love everyone without exception is Liu's definition 
of maximum filiality (daxiao zhe yiti jte ai K ? ft *fi? ft *£)• Followers of 
Jingming dao were expected to strive toward an embodiment of purity and 
radiance that ultimately brought them in consonance with the heavenly realm, 
like a river returning to the sea. Liu maintained that loyalty and filiality auto¬ 
matically ensued from conduct distinguished by purity and radiance. To him. 
purity meant that one did not defile anything (hiran wu 1 -ft•' > and radiance 
meant that one did not disturb anything (huchu wu I * if’ I * 3 ). 

Both Liu and his foremost disciple Huang Yuanji repeatedly advocated the 
need to chcngfcn zhtyu v (restrain anger and saile desire), a phrase 
that can be traced to the gloss accompanying hexagram 41 in the ‘Yljing. It 
was essentia] for anyone solving toward absolute integrity and equanimity to 
learn how to restrain all expressions of hostility and obsessive attachments of 
desire. Harm, according to Liu. was sure to ensue with but a single irregular 
thought. He strongly believed that how one fared in life was entirely within 
ones own responsibility to determine. The efficacy of all prayers and ritual 
practice, in his view, completely rested with the integrity of the supplicant. 
Liu made simplicity the governing principle of Jingming dao. sanctioning only 
one talisman, one seal, and a concise petitionary model for ritual use. 

Citing guidelines that Celestial Master Hu ostensibly received from Xu Xun. 
Liu adamantly repudiates the contemplative practice of xidian 1 ! ;+ (cultivat¬ 
ing refinement). There was no need, in his view, to sequester oneself widiin a 
mountain retreat to undertake a study of the Dao. One could gain rank as a 
transcendent, he claimed, by adhenng to eight treasures, ranging from loyalty 
and filiality to Jain Ifti (honesty’), jin pf (discretion), huan (cxpansivencss). 
yu rVf (generosity), rang fi (tolerance), and rat 'i (endurance). Liu deemed 
such qualities essential to the cultivation of a sense of gongxtn QA: (public 
spirit). 

The instructions recorded in Huang's name enlarge upon this principle with 
the warning that gongxin can easily be feigned, whereas anyone truly acting in 
the interest of the public did not covet praise as such. He advised his disciples 
to respond compassionately to the ill-behaved and lead them back toward 
the right path by example rather than risk alienation by scolding. Huang also 
emphasized the retributive justice inherent in all conduct, widi good and bad 
being rewarded in kind, but remains conspicuously silent regarding the so-called 
‘iJuuuhu (morality books) practice of counting ments and demerits. Notable 
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heirs to these teachings on Jingming dao include ‘Zhao Yizhen (7-1382). ‘Liu 
Yu am an (1351-14)2). and Zhang Taixuan M A £ (1651-1716). 

Judah M. BOLTZ 

Lj Akizuki Kan'ei 1978; Akizuki Kan ci 1991; BoltzJ. M. 1987a. 70—7B; Huang 
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28 Xu Xun; Yulong wanshou gong; Xishan; for other related entries sec the 
Synoptic Table of Contents, see. III.7 ("Song. Jin. and Yuan: Jingming dao") 
and see. Ill.9 ("Ming and Qing: Persons Related to Jingming dao") 


Jingming zhongxiao quanshu 




Complete Writings of the Pure and 
Bright [Way of) Loyalty and Filialry 


The Jingming zhcngxiiw quanshu (CT1110) is a collection of hagiographies to¬ 
gether with transcriptions of the revealed and oral teachings associated with 
the school of the Jingming zhongxiao dao :£* ; iQ (Pure and Bright Way 
of Loyalty and Filiality. sec ‘Jingming dao) based at the ‘Yulong wanshou 
gong (Palace of the Tcn-thousand-fold Longevity of Jade Beneficence) hon¬ 
oring *Xu Xun (trad. 239-374) at die Western Hills (‘Xishan, Jiangxi). Huang 
Yuanji *'• ;£»~. <1271-1326; Qing Xitai 1994.1:364-65). successor to the schools 
founder ‘Liu Yu (1257-1308). is credited with compiling the first five juan of the 
anthology. The sixth and last juan ts ascribed to a disciple at the Yulong gong 
named Chen Tianhc 4; h . J. Huang's preeminent disciple Xu Hui M , or 
Xu Yi if: Vi (1291-1350). of Luling ti | 2 g (Jiangxi) is identified as the collator 
of all six juan. The biography of Xu Hui at the dose of juan 1 is obviously an 
interpolation by someone from a later gcncration. 

Thc text opens with seven prefaces dating from 1323 to 1327, contributed 
by Zhang Gui $ H <1264-1327). Zhao Shiyan ifi |tf 43 (1260-1336), Yu Ji . Ui 
(1272-1348). Teng Bin Vj. Zeng Xunshen V*. *1=. Peng Ye in V (fl. 1323). 
and Xu Hui himself. These prefaces convey a sense of the Ming litcrati's high 
regard for the Jingming school as an endorsement of the long-standing code 
of ethics identified with Confucius and his following. Some also provide dues 
to the complex history of the anthology. Zeng, for example, states that the 
collection of writings he received from Huang in 1323 had first been published 
two decades earlier. Xu Hui begins his story with a meeting that he and a 
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colleague named Sheng Ximing fci $1 had with Huang, also in 1323. Huang 
reportedly viewed Xus amval as a prophetic response to his dream the night 
before and presented him with copies of the Jingming zhvngxtaoshu , )• : VI .‘i* / 
,»I (Writings of the Pure and Bnght [Way of] Loyalty' and Fiiiality) and Yuzhen 
yulu f T. ,'ifi {Recorded Sayings of Jade Perfection). Xu does not repeal the 
age of these texts but says that a few days later Huang brought out another set 
of transcribed teachings that had not been published. He did this, according 
to Xu, in appreciation of his perceptive response to the other texts and also 
expressed interest in having everything published as a unit. 

Approximately nine months after Huang’s demise in the twelfth lunar 
month of 1325 (15 January 1326). Xu paid a visit to the cemetery at the Yulong 
gong. Huangs disciples Chen Yunyin 71 : *A : I-’ and Xiong Cangya > ft 0* 
came forward at the time with additional texts. Xu states that he then put the 
recorded sayings he had collected together with the texts revealed to Liu Yu 
and gave it the tide Jingming zhongxiao quanshu. By publishing this anthology, 
he intended to provide scholars of like mind with guidance on cultivating 
loyalty' and fiiiality in both public and private affairs so that all might live in 
harmony and peace. 

The opening )uan includes biographical accounts for seven figures central 
to the Jingming formulation: Xu Xun. Zhang Yun «J1J (653-745), Hu Huichao 
* I ;j;. i (?- 703 ). Guo Pu Jji/i {276-324). Liu Yu. Huang Yuanji, and Xu Hui. 
Copies of five texts putatively resealed to Liu Yu by Xu Xun. Hu Huichao, 
and Guo Pu arc contained injuan 2. Juan 3-5 are devoted to transcriptions of 
Liu Yu’s teachings, largely in response to anonymously posed questions. The 
heading Yuxfum xianshcng yulu i’i A: T .if} i > (Recorded Sayings of the Elder 
of Jade PcrfccDon) gisen this body of texts is amplified by the designations ncifi 
(>•] V (Internal Anthology), waifi $} *1. (External Anthology), and b\ej\ *?| tji 
(Separate Anthology), respectively, for )uan 3,4. and 5. The last )uan . dedicated 
to Huang Yuanji's sayings, is entitled Zhonghudng xxansheng wetuia | 1 C*i Jfc 'I 
l’i| Tr (Responses to Inquiries of the Elder of Central Yellow). Whereas the 
biographies document the diverse ritual practices of the Jingming patriarchs 
in their roles as rainmakers and exorcists on call, the essential lesson that 
both Liu and Huang give their following is to forsake solitary contemplative 
pursuits in favor of devoted attention to the welfare of family and state. 

Another version of this anthology, edited by *Shao Ytzheng IE 17. il p-1462) 
in 145a, is contained in the library of the Naikaku bunko in Tokyo. A cognate 
body of writings is included in the Xiaoyao than V Vanshou gong zhi (3 fu 1 1 
. >’> .i? (Monograph of the Palace of Ten-thousand-fold Longevity at 

Mount Xiaoyao) published in 1878 (Du Jicxiang 1983, 6:206-33 and 270-305. T- 
W-72). 
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% Jingmingdao 


Jingshi 




'quiet chamber**, meditation chamber; oratory 


Literally "quiet chamber/* the term jingshi, or jingshc 'fl J*J\ is often rendered 
in English as "oratory." Variant terms conveying a sense of punfication and 
concentration as well as serenity include jtngshi(she) Wj ■ r ( ft). jingshi(skt) , p 
V(ft). pngsht(*M »,*, qinphi(,lu) if i V(ft). and ,ingoing, fln^u ff, 

<ff, «>M- 

Setting aside a private retreat for study and reflection has long been the 
custom of Chinese literati and Taoist and Buddhist devotees alike. Historical 
biographies often speak otjingslu M ft or jingiu f/j V as the secluded residence 
where late Han scholars met with students seeking instruction. A tradition 
of establishing jingsfie (\ ;> for Buddhist clergy within the imperial grounds 
is traced to the reign of Xiaowu di (r. 572-96) of the Eastern Jin. Structures of 
these types arc regarded as die precursors of academies and abbeys, respec¬ 
tively. Advocates of various schools of Taoist teachings generally embrace 
both exoteric and esoteric definitions of jirtgdti. 

Early accounts of the Celestial Master patriarchy (*Tianshi dao) suggest 
that oratories were adjuncts to the parishes (*zhi) that were set up in the Shu 
?tij (Sichuan) area. Parishioners suffering afflictions were reportedly seques¬ 
tered in oratones to gain relief through penance and talismanic applicanons. 
The so-called Hujngshu V, ;| (Yellow Writ) legacy of texts also speaks of the 
oratory as the site where male and female devotees engaged in contempla¬ 
tive ritual couplings under the guidance of a Celestial Master (see ‘Shangqing 
huangshu guodu yi). 

Writings concerning Celestial Master practice ascribed to *Lu Xiujing 
(406-77) include directions for setting up an oratory. According to the specifica¬ 
tions given in the *Daomcn fccltfe (Abridged Codes for the Taoist Community), 
the jtngshi iV should be completely separate from any other structure. 
Cleanliness and simplicity were regarded as absolutely essential to creating a 
site in which deities would be at home. It was no place for icons and pennants, 
or any other decorative furnishings popular in many households. Only tour 
items were allowed within the oratory: incense burner, incense lantern, peti- 
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Fi£ 50. Floor pkn for aJtngshi 
(oratory or 'quiet dumber**). 
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tion stand, and calligraphy blade. It was a place where followers of Celestial 
Master teachings were known to have sought divine intervention not only 
through the submission of written petitions but also by oral supplications as 
well. The story is told, for example, of how Wang Ningzhi '/_ p-399). son 

of the renowned calligrapher Wang Xizhi 1 . Si ‘C sought refuge 

from the troops of ‘Sun En (?-402) by voicing prayerful entreaties within an 
oratory. 

Adherents of the ‘Shangqing revelations also viewed the oratory as a shelter 
fr om threatening forces. An account of the protective rituals undertaken in an 
oratory by one family on behalf of an infant son whose welfare lie in ques¬ 
tion is recorded in the ‘Zhcnga# (Declarations of the Perfected) compiled by 
*Tao Hongjing (456-5*6)- This anthology of Shangqing lore also provides the 
earliest known specifications for erecting an oratory*. Tao copied the instruc¬ 
tions from a manuscript in the hand of Xu Mi $* „*i ($o*- 76 ). patron of the 
visionary* ‘Yang Xi (#0-86). The uninhabited areas of mountains or moors 
were considered suitable sites. A substantial quantity of lumber dearly had 
to be available to build a rectangular struemre measuring nineteen by twelve 
feet, with a ridge pole rising approximately ten feet high. The only source of 
light permitted was a small paper-covered window on the soudi wall. It was 
to be positioned so that it would be at the cyc-lcvel of the devotee seated on 
a large platform in the center of the room. Additional writings transmitted by 
Tao indicate that the oratory served as a shrine for family devotions at sunrise 
and sunset. Many adepts also withdrew to an oratory for solitary communion 
with the spirit realm. 
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A manual by the Taoist Master Liu Yuandao ‘1\ ;u j£i (fl. 1100-1125) is among 
the carbcst texts on *Lingbao ntual to contain floor plans for an oratory (fig. 
50). Depicted inside arc two items, a scripture stand located near the east wall 
and a mat facing it. Incorporated in the diagram arc guidelines for pursuing 
devotions centering on recitation of the 9 Durcn jing (Scripture on Salvation). 
Hie accompanying text supplies a step by step account of the private ritual, 
beginning with the devotee's entrance from the south. Homage to the scripture 
invites the vision of cmbarldng on a journey to and from the celestial realm 
while seated within the oratory. 

Diverse teachings on contemplative practice apply the word prtgifu or 
cognate terms to the ‘liattriait (Cinnabar Fields) within the body. Depending 
upon the context, the compound mflng \ sfi (fit., "entering quiet"), moreover, 
may mean to enter either an oratory or a state of tranquillity Specialists in 
contemporary bturgy also speak of thejingshi as the internal retreat to which 
a Taoist Master takes refuge during ritual performances. The /tngiftt. both in 
its concrete and metaphone usage, is thus viewed as a complement to the tan 
r;i . or sacred space where liturgy is staged. 

Judith M. BOLTZ 

Lj Ishii Masako 1987; Schippcr 1995. 91 - 99 ; Stein R. A. 1963.70-72; Strickmann 
1981.149-52 and 171-72; Yoshikawa Tadao 1987 

huandu 


Jingzuo 

"quiet sitting" 

Jtngzuo is a technical term in Confucianism used to indicate a form of medita¬ 
tion that consists of quiet reflection while in a formal kneebng posture or. more 
recently, while sitting cross-legged or on a chair. The same term also com¬ 
monly appears in Japanese, where it is pronounced sciza and means "to kneel 
formally." Here the posture is ubiquitous—as it was in ancient and medieval 
China—in all sorts of formal occasions. More technically, sciza also indurates a 
form of Shinto meditation in which, probably under Taoist influence, attention 
is focused on the lower Cinnabar Field (Mgnrirn) In the abdomen. 

In Taoism, the term jtngzuo is secondary to other expressions denoung dif¬ 
ferent forms of meditation, and was probably taken over from Confucianism 
(Chan Wing-tsit 1989.255-70; Gcrnct 1981). In fact, it only appears prominently 
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and with a specific technical meaning in the twentieth century, used mainly 
by Jiang Wciqiao ifc 5 '= iff (1872-1955) in his particular mixture of modem bio¬ 
medical thinking and ‘ncuiun. which has been widely regarded a forerunner 
of the contemporary *<pgQng movement (Kohn 1993a. Kohn 1993b, 135-41). 

Jiang, also known as Yinshi zi 19 }& ' (Master of Following the Right [Path]), 
was from Jiangsu, where he spent most of his life and served as a provincial 
Minister of Education in the 1920s. A sickly childhood that culminated in tu¬ 
berculosis and a stomach ulcer in his twenties led him to try many different 
healing methods, all of which proved ineffectual until he stumbled across an 
old netdan manuscript, whose instructions he followed with some success. 
This laid the foundations for his own healing regimen, which he described in 
the Jingtuo fa )\yao «; E (Essentials of the Method of Quiet Sitting), 

first published in 1914 and included in the *Ddozang/inghua. Hts key technique 
is jingzuo, which consists of sitting or kneeling quietly; preferably in a special 
meditation hut or chamber, and focusing attention on ones breathing. As the 
practitioner regulates the breath and follows it deep into the abdomen to gain 
control over the diaphragm, the Ocean of Pneuma (qihai V( if:)) is activated 
in the lower abdomen, an area that corresponds to the Cinnabar Field. Once 
the diaphragm is fully controlled, breathing is reversed (the diaphragm rises 
on the inhalaoon). and breaths become deeper and less frequent. Eventually a 
hot energy is felt to fill the abdomen. Without conscious help, it rises up into 
the spine and begins to move around the body in a circle linked to the pulse 
and blood circulation. This practice has been used as the basis for many qigong 
exercises and clinical therapies since the 1930s. 

Ltna KOHN 

Lj Chan Wing-tsit 1989. 255-70; Despeux 1990, 227-30; Gemet 1981; Kohn 
19932; Kohn 1993b. 135-41; Taylor R. L. 1988 
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jinji 

proscriptions and prohibioons; taboos 

Discussing taboos in Taoism involves defining the range of Taoism itself. The 
present entry docs nor attempt to cover the subject in its entirety, but limits 
its scope to some examples of the role of taboos in ritual and in *uviiJdn 
(external alchemy). 
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Taboos associated with Retreat and Offering rituals. The primary purpose of 
the Retreat (*zhiii) and Offering rituals is to remove impunty. Specific 
taboos arc associated with this purpose, such as those for building the altar, 
sending petitions to the gods, and burning incense. The altar should be built 
inside a temple, and places where men and women mix should be avoided. 
Priests should not perform rites at times of birth or death, when in mourn¬ 
ing. or when ill. In the Tang period, according to * Zhang Wanfu (fl. 710-13). 
the 'daoshi observed various prohibitions when attending the altar, including 
those against drinking alcohol, eating the five pungent foods (chives, scallions, 
onions, garlic, and ginger), and looking on the dead or the newly bom. These 
prohibitions were usually enforced for seven or fourteen days, though the 
ideal time was forty-nine days (fiao sandong zhenwen wufa zhcngyi mengwet (u 
lichengyi M ,(« fj X li i£ il -!!!! «vt H * v fit 1 ft: CT1212.25b; trans. Lagerwey 
I9CM, 272-71). 

*Du Guangting's (850-933) Huanglu zhaiyi W ii (V (Liturgies for the 
Yellow Register Retreat; CT 507) reports that five items should be offered to 
the altar when venerating the deities: incense, flowers, lamps, water, and fruit. 
To offer incense, a pnest should dean his hands and not touch anything raw 
or polluted. Incense, which must be of good quality, should not be burned 
on the days marked by the cydical character wu t (sec •gjnzJu) and should 
not be held in the right hand. The flowers should be fresh, of a fine variety, 
and of five colors (the “fine" varieties today arc considered to be plum blos¬ 
som. orchids, chrysanthemums, and bamboo). Fruits arc similarly selected for 
their freshness and according to season; pomegranates, sweet potatoes, and 
anything dirty’ arc forbidden. Lamps arc to illuminate the altar; sesame oil is 
used, animal fats being prohibited. 

"Hie petition sent to the deities should be reverent and modest. Before 
wntrng it, a priest should bathe himself ntually, wash his hands and face, and 
bum incense. The interior of the room should not be visible from outside 
and should be quiet, undisturbed by the sounds of dogs or fowl 

Taboos associated with the compounding of elixirs. In his •Biiopii zt. *Gc Hong 
(283-343) states that Taoist practitioners should "enter a famous mountain, 
perform the purification practices for one hundred days, abstain from the five 
pungent flavors and fresh fish, and avoid associating with worldly people" (see 
Ware 1966,93). The prohibition against associating with worldly people derives 
from a concern that those who do noi have faith in the Dao would cntiazc 
the compounding of the elixir and thus disrupt its preparation. These taboos 
continued to be observed in later times. According to a Southern Song text, 
the 'Danfangxuzhi (Required Knowledge for the Chamber of the Elixirs), "to 
compound the elixir, three adepts who embrace minds of purity and emptiness 
should work together; they should perform the purification practices before 
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they begin, and make an offering (jiao) to please Heaven" (CT 900. ab). This 
work further stipulates that the Chamber of die Elixir (daiisJu f | V, Lc., the 
alchemical ■'laboratory") be built on a site where Wood (one of the *ivuxing) 
predominates and that it be quiet and secluded. Moreover, "unsuitable arc 
places where the cries of fowl and the barking of dogs, the weeping of people, 
the swift current of water, or the sound of carts and horses passing by can be 
heard, or execution grounds" (id., 3a). 

•Netdan adepts observed taboos similar to those of wauhin: a description 
is found in the Biyaojurfa H ‘HSU; (Secret and Essential Instructions and 
Methods; YJQQ 45). 

SAKADE Yoshinobu 

Lj Asano Haruji 1999a; Ding Changyun 1999; Qing Xitai 1994. 3: 311-12 
& jiao;jit (precepts); zha 1, waidan 


Jinlittn zhengzongji 

Records of the Correct Lineage of the Golden Lotus 

As attested by mentions in bibliographic catalogues of the Ming and Qing 
periods, the Jtnlian zhengzongji (CT 173) is one of the most popular Taoist 
hagiographic works of the last six ccntunes. It was written in 1241 by the 
•Quanzhen master Qin Zhi'an 4 ? 4 (118B-1244) for inclusion in the 'Xuandu 

baozong, the Taoist Canon of 1244 whose chief compilers were *Song Defang 
and hts disciple Qin Zhi'an himself. Since very few Quanzhen works seem 
to have been added to this edition of the Canon, the relatively short Jinltan 
zhengzongji had the important task of conveying the official self-image of the 
Quanzhen order. 

The expression jxnlxan £ ity (Golden Lotus) in the title refers to a dream 
•Wang Zhe had of a golden lotus with seven buds, which foretold his seven 
disciples and the future development of his predication. The woik consists of 
fourteen biographies, namely those of the Five Patnarchs (wiczu fi M), the 
Seven Real Men (qizhen L W; see table 17), and two early disciples of Wang 
Zhe in Shaanxi. The Five Patnarchs here arc Donghua dijun •(: V . f \ (Impe¬ 
rial Lord of Eastern Florescence, a *Shangqing deity given a new' role by the 
Quanzhen order; sec under •Wang Xuanfu); the three companion immortals 
•Zhongli Quan, *Lti Dongbin. and *Liu Haichan; and Wang Zhe. The Seven 
Real Men arc *Ma Yu, # Tan Chuduan, *Liu Chuxuan. *Qiu Chuji, "Wang 
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ChuyL *Hao Datong, and *Sun Bu'ec Although Quanzhen pays homage to all 
major figures in Taoist history and hagiography, these four immortals and ten 
historical masters arc its quintessential references. Most if not all Quanzhen 
monasteries under the Yuan had shrines devoted to the Five Patriarchs and 
the Seven Real Men. From the Ming onward, however, individual shrines to 
Lu Dongbsn and Qiu Chuji were favored. 

This creation and authoritative definition of its own ancestry arc character¬ 
istic of mid thirtccnth-century institutionalized Quanzhen. Earlier accounts 
do not dwell much on the Seven Real Men but rather insist on the inner core 
of Wang Zhe’s four favorite disciples—Ma, Tan. Liu. and Qiu. The list given in 
the Jinltan zhengzongji. moreover, has variants in some contemporary sources, 
in which Sun, the only woman in the group, is excluded, Wang Zhe is one of 
the Seven Real Men, and Laozi becomes the first of the Five Patriarchs (see 
table 17). 

Each short biography provides a rather factual account insisting on the 
crucial moments of a master’s life (especially the conversion), and is followed 
by an encomium. This format was obviously a popular one. One ccntuiy later, 
in 1327, another similar work was compiled, the Jtnluin zhaigwng xuxnyuan 
xiangzhuan \y ;*•(«: il |. fllSfilv !V, (Illustrated Biographies of the Immortal 
Spring of the Correct Lineage of the Golden Locus; CT174). whose edition in 
the Taoist Canon includes portraits. Another collective biography of the Seven 
Real Men was compiled before 1237 and repeatedly expanded in later times. A 
1417 edition of this work, entitled Qizficn xi anzhuar i; i\ |jli (Biographies 
of the Seven Real Men), is housed at the Taiwan Normal University Library. 

TTiis literature paved the way for several Ming and Qing novels telling the 
stnry of this cohesive group of popular ascetics. As can be seen in the Quanzhen 
recorded say ings (*yi!ii), the exemplary lives of the Quanzhen patriarchs were 
frequently referred to in public teachings, and their emulation was considered 
the best practice tor adepts. From this viewpoint, the deeds of the Seven Real 
Men appear as a catalogue of the various modes of Quanzhen life; the narrative 
highlights their different approaches (Wang Chuyi the ritualist, Liu Chuxuan 
the philosopher, Hao Datong the diviner and so forth) and. simultaneously, 
their common achievement. 


. Chen Guofu 1963, 246; Qing Xitai 1994- 2: 196-^7 
Quanzhen; hagiography 
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jinlu zhai 

Golden Register Retreat 


The Golden Register Retreat, which is one of the Three Register Retreats 
(ajuIu zhai ; ; \Y <). along with the Jade Register and Yellow Register Retreats 
(*yu!u zhai and •fiudnjlw zhai), w r as made the preeminent ‘Lingbao rite by 
*Lu Xiujing (406-77). As described in his Wifgin wen i£ X (Text on the Five 
Commemorations; CT 1278), the ritual lasted nine days in spring, three days 
in summer, seven days in autumn, and five days in winter. 

According to Lus description, the Golden Register altar ( tan 1 .) is a 2.4 zhang 
(ca. 6 m) square built outdoors, and is sunounded by a 5.2 zhang (ca. 8 m) square 
enclosure with ten gates corresponding to the ten directions. At die center of 
the altar is a lamp-tree, nine feet tall, with nine cups placed on it. Thirty-six 
additional lamp-trees are placed around the altar in the four directions. Any 
number of lamp-trees can be lit outside the altar area, depending on the wishes 
and resources of the sponsor; their purpose is to illuminate the underworld. 
The Authentic Scripts (zhenwen i*( X ) and the golden dragons arc placed on 
the altar in each of the five directions, together with lengths of silk. At the end 
of the ritual, the Scripts arc burned and the golden dragons arc distributed to 
gam merit for the dead. They can be considered variously to be the temporary 
abodes of the descending deities, to represent a covenant, and to function as 
a sacrifice. An important component of the ritual is the rite of Walking the 
Way ( # xutgd4xe). making repentance (^chanhui) in each of the ten directions. 

A liturgy for the Golden Register Retreat as performed in the Six Dynas¬ 
ties period is found in the 9 Wkshang biyao (Supreme Secret Essentials; j. 53; 
Lagerwey loKib, 161-65). According to the preface ro *Du Guangung s (850-955) 
Jinlu zhai qitan yi i t'9 fit iff V. (Liturgies for Inaugurating the Altar of the 
Golden Register Retreat; CT 483). the Golden Register Retreat w r as performed 
for the benefit of rulers in order to pacify the Gods of Soil and Grain (Sheji 
(I I ). protect living beings, remove calamities, and gain release from the un¬ 
derworld. Even today, rites called Golden Register arc performed in Taiwan, 
where they aic classified as "pure rites" (qingfa it:) to pray for peace. 

MARUYAMA Hiroshi 

Lj Lagerwey 1981b. 161-63; Ofuchi Ninji 1983. 234-422 
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Jinquc dijun 

Imperial Lord of the Golden Portal 

Tire Loid of the Golden Portal, also known as the Saint of the Latter Age 
(‘housheng), is a deity of *Shangqmg Taoism with a strong messianic compo¬ 
nent. He is a direct successor to the eariicr messiah, *Li Hong, who appears 
either as Laozi himself or as his messenger. According to a Shangqing prophecy, 
the Loni of the Golden Portal was to come forth in a year marked by the cycli¬ 
cal signs rcnchcn f. U (the twenty-ninth of the sexagesimal cycle; see table io) 
from Mount Qingchcng (•Qingchengshan, Sichuan) to establish a new world 
inhabited by the chosen or “seed-people** (•zhongmm) of the Dao. 

The key source for this figure is a southern text of the fourth century en¬ 
titled *Housheng daopin liqi (Chronicle of the Lord of the Dao, Saint of the 
Latter Age). It contains a biography of Li Hong as Lord of the Golden Portal 
together with predictions of an age of decadence and destruction before the 
complete renewal of the world. The same biography also appears, in a sightly 
abbreviated form, in the Tatping jingchao T-55 jV (Excerpts from the Scrip¬ 
ture of Great Peace), compiled on the basis of lost * Tatping jing passages in 
the sixth century and now found in the Taoist Canon as the first chapter of 
the Tatping jing (CT noi). 

According to this text, the Lord of the Golden Portal was an avatar of Lord 
Lao. sharing with him the family name Li 1 and the title Emptiness and 
Non-being (Xuwu tli *a ), an epithet of the Dao. His early life. too. is written 
in imitation of Lord Lao he himself makes the decision to be born, actively 
assembles his cosmic energy, completes hts form, and descends to earth in 
the mythical country of the north, where his mother, like Laozis Mother Li. 
is waiting for him in a valley of plum trees (li y ). His divine appearance on 
earth is honored by three suns rising from the east and nine dragons coming 
to spray water o\er him. He grows up bright and beautiful, curious about the 
Dao and eager to learn the techniques of immortality. 

Alter a long process of searching and refinement, the Lord of the Golden 
Portal attains full realization of the Dao and gains access to the heavenly 
realms, winning power over mortals and immortals. He then becomes “the 
sole ruler of the nine levels (jtuchong /]. *fr) of heaven and the ten ramparts 
(shuhe | r>) of earth.** In due course he collects his expertise and efficacious 
talismans into several sacred scriptures that he reveals to suitable representa- 
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lives on earth, thus allowing the chosen people to establish the perfect realm 
of the Dao. His figure succeeds the messiah Li Hong, follows the hagiography 
of Laozi. and in his long search and striving for realization is also inspired by 
Maitrcya. the Buddha of the future. 

Uvui KOHN 

LiJ Andersen 1979.11—15 
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J insun huzhu yin 

4# Mil 

Guide to the Golden Lock and the Flowing Pearls 


The Jituui) huzhu yin (CT1015) is the largest compendium of methods of ‘bugdng 
(’’walking along the guideline") found in ihc Daozang. It is (apparently falsely) 
attributed to *Li Chunfeng (ca. 602-ca. 670). the famous astronomer with 
Taoist leanings, who reached the office of Grand Astrologer (tiiufir ting K x !l 
/) during the Zhenguan reign period (627-49). The book defines itself as an 
"introducDon" or "guide” (shtyin , |) that leads into the practices implied in 
the now lost, comprehensive “scripture^ on bugdng.Jinsui> huzhu jing *j. r >fl id 
Kl : . and which (in another interpretation of the term sJtiyin) "demonstrates 
the patterns" that should be followed in the performance of the walk. 

The compilation of the Jtnsuo huzhu yin is presented as the work of Li 
Chunfeng, who refers to himself as Feng ffi (even in the main text), and who 
is named in the chapter headings as the author of the commentaries. The 
content of the book, however, affonis grounds for doubting this attribution, 
especially in the "autobiographical” details ( 2 i. 4 a-b) about the role of the 
author in the establishment of the Tang dynasty, through the appearance 
to him of the deified Laozi in the year 617 (at a time when he was, in fact, 
only fifteen years of age). The legends concerning the appearance of Laozi 
in oeder to express his sanction of the rise to power of the imperial Li family 
do not. in more generally circulated hagiographical works, appear to have 
been associated with the name of Li Chunfeng until the twelfth century (see 
‘Hunyuan ihnigji. 8.2b). Indeed, perhaps the most significant impact of the 
book occurred only in the Song, when it became important in the formation 
of the *Tianxin zhengfa tradition. The earliest compilation of the methods 
of this tradition, the 'Tauhang zhuguo jiumtn znngzhcn biyao (Secret Essentials 
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of the Totality of Perfected, of the Most High, for Assisting the Country and 
Saving the People; preface 1116) by Yuan Miaozong it W . quotes the present 
book at length, and derives a good part of its methods of bugang, as well as its 
"methods of inspecting and summoning" (kaozhao fa i ,j;), from it. The 
only definite certainty about the date of the Jinsuo huzhu yin—apart from it 
being later than the life of Li Chunfeng—therefore seems to be that it is earlier 
than 1116. However, some apparent references to political developments from 
around the middle of the Tang, as well as die absence of a number of the most 
characteristic elements of the ritual styles that developed in the early Song, 
together appear to point to a date in the late eighth or early ninth century as 
the most likely. 

The methods of bugang described in the book emphasize elements derived 
from the *Zhcngyi tradition. However, the book also testifies to a general 
syncrctistic attitude, and m the introductory account of the original transmit¬ 
ters and recipients of the tradition, almost equal weight is given to the first 
Celestial Master. *Zhang Daoling, on the one hand, and the founders of the 
•Shangqing tradition, represented especially by *\Vang Yuan, on the other. 
A number of passages from the central Shangqing scriptures on bugang arc 
included, and the total result is an apparent synthesis of the methods of the 
two traditions. The intent of die book, however, is defined by the purposes of 
exorcism, and by the goal of benefiting other human beings. Together with 
a strongly critical attitude toward the practice of retiring to die mountains in 
order exclusively to seek personal salvation (associated with a criticism also 
of Buddhism), these themes confirm the dose affiliation of the book with 
Zhengyi Taoism. 

Paul ANDERSEN 

fll Andersen 1991, u-14. 73 - 77 ; Barrett 1990; Stnekmann 1996, 234-36 
& Tianxin zhengfa 


jintan 


Scaling the Altar 

The jintan (lit., "prohibiting (access to] the sacred area") is the great purification 
of die ritual space that is carried out in the beginning of major 'zhat (Retreat) 
or *)iae (Offering) ceremonies, as part of the initial phase of the liturgy, which 
is dedicated to the construction and consecration of the sacred area. It has been 
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transmitted at least since the Tang dynasty, when it was summarized in the 
account of a jtao ceremony given by *Zhang Wanfu (A. 710-13), and desenbed 
more fully in a separate text entitled Zhengyi chitan yi j| ft iv; (ft (Ritual of 
Orthodox Unity for Commanding [i.e.. Consecrating) the Sacred Area; CT 
800). The rite is derived from the *Zhcngyi tradition, and indeed, in the ritual 
compendia of the Song dynasty it is commonly said to be performed, not by 
the high priest (gpogang rt J/j; see *daozhang) himself, but by his chief cantor 
(•diyuiitg) or by "a specially selected Zhengyi ritual master, wearing a black 
cap and red woolen clothing" (see * Wishing huanglu dazltat lidieng yi . 19.1a). 
The quoted chapter 19 of this compendium is attributed to *Du Guangting 
(850-935). who in fact is referred to as a key transmitter of the jtntan by many 
Song dynasty bturgists. The place of the rite in the "Lingbao liturgy codified 
by Du is made dear in his own writings, for instance in the Jtnlu zhai qitan y\ 
:? ii t?r W 7 f| 1, (Liturgies for Inaugurating the Altar of the Golden Register 
Retreat; CT 4S3. 6a-b), where he states that the jintan is performed as part 
of the Nocturnal Invocation (‘imp), right after the introductory hymns, and 
before the procession of "entering through the door (of the sacred area)** (ridiu 
\ J ). This is exactly the place of the )inian in the classical Zhengyi liturgy 
of southern Taiwan, while in contemporary traditions in many other regions 
it is quite common 10 perform it as a more independent rite, somewhere in 
the introductory phase of a program, but not embedded in the Nocturnal 
Invocation. 

The jinidn transmitted in present-day southern Taiwan addresses not only 
the ritual space, which is cleansed by holy water, swoni-danccs, incantations, 
and the writing of talismans ( # fu) in the air: it also addresses the representa¬ 
tives of the community, into whose bodies die pure primordial energies and 
divine light arc called down, and who arc made to walk over add fumes created 
by placing a red-hot piece of iron in a basin filled with vinegar. It is in good 
accond with this high level of 'popular participation" (and with the overall 
theatrical quality’ of the rite) that the jtntan is one of those elements of the 
liturgy most closely assodated with local traditions, notably local forms of 
drama and music. 

Equally operatic in character is the frantic drumming and beating of gongs 
that accompanies the physical actions of the rite, and especially the battle of 
the priest with a demon, which ensues dreedy after the completion of the 
purification of the representatives. The role of the demon is acted by an aco¬ 
lyte wearing a mask, who suddenly intrudes and attempts to steal the incense 
burner of the community. A hectic fight follows, in which the priest subs 
with his sword and charges at the demon, who in the end is forced to drop 
the incense burner and is chased out through the Gate of Demons (girtmen y, 
PI > in the northeastern corner, where he is imprisoned by the priest. The act 
of disposing of the demon is concluded by the offering of sticks of incense. 
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which arc placed in chc bucket of rice that represents the prison at the Gate 
of Demons. It would thus appear that the imprisonment of the demon also 
has the effect of an enfeoffment of the spirit as an Earth God (*Tudi gong) 
and divine protector of the sacred arca. 

Poul ANDERSEN 

L _3 Andersen 1990: Lagerwey 1987c. 90-105; Ofuchi Ninji 198$. 28^-87; Schip- 
per 1985* 

» jiao 


Jinxiang 

offering incense 

The burning of incense (xiang t*r) as sticks, coils, powder, or otherwise, is 
one of the most fundamental religious acts in Chinese culture. The words for 
worshipper or pilgrim (xidr^fcc fj &). worshipping or going on a pilgrimage 
(jiniung). the altar (xuing'dn ff #•), and many other religious terms refer to 
incense. One bums incense simply to demonstrate respect with or without 
further explicit worship, for instance to a district magistrate on official tour; 
or one burns it when reading empowered texts, such as Confucian classics, 
religious scriptures, and morality books (•sfoinifiu). Buddhist monks burn moxa 
(called "incense" in this context) on their heads as part of the oniination ritual. 
As an element of explicit worship, burning incense opens a channel of com¬ 
munication with supernatural forces. Therefore, each ritual begins with, and 
is frequendy interrupted by, incense burning ceremonies. Different religious 
traditions pay much attention to their own w f ays of burning incense. 

Incense does not derive its power from being placed in the incense burner 
(‘xianglu). In fact, the two have separate histories and connotations. Prior to 
its use for burning incense, the burner was already a precious object provid¬ 
ing religious and political legitimacy (see under *lingbao) and a ritual tool for 
prepanng sacrificial food. Incense, on the other hand, docs not need to be 
burned in a special vessel, but can be placed in a tree or on a staircase, stuck 
in a lantern symbolizing Heaven or in sacrificial animals, held between one's 
hands during worship, and so forth. The word xiang in older sources refers 
to the fragrance of sacrificial food and liquor, which was consumed by the 
deities. This would suggest the use of incense as the cheapest kind of offer¬ 
ing. Another antecedent may have been the prophylactic burning of aromatic 
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woods, plants and hobs. The latter custom survived into the imperial period, 
as seen for instance in the burning of artemisu in the fifth lunar month to dmr 
away demonic forces. Finally, incense can be burned to keep away insects and 
to me as ui r time. 

When burned in a cubic context, the incense ashes acquire a power of their 
own. This is apparent in the practice of healing by ingesting water mixed with 
the powder of incense burned during a special ritual. Related to this practice 
arc the customs of carrying some incense from an important cult on one's 
body when travelling, and of touching people with incense sticks to protect 
or heal them. The mediums* practice of inhaling incense fumes to get into 
trance can also be explained in this way. since it transfers to them the power 
of the cult they officiate. 

Finally, the notion of incense being imbued with the power of a cult is 
fuund in the praaice of “dividing incense" (JcnxuMg *r f} ). Here, a cult links 
itself to its parental cult devoted to the same deity by ritually transferring 
some incense from the burner of the parental cult to the burner of the new 
one. Such cults tend to be associated with Taoist ritual traditions, but most of 
the documentation available to date comes from die Fujian region. To what 
extent this was a widespread practice in China has yet to be investigated. 

Barerui terHAAR 

. Bedim 1994; Boddc 1975. 274-80, 290-91. and 302-3; Ccdzich 1987. 70-80; 
Feuchtwang 1992.126-49 and passim; ter Haar 2000a; Little 2000b. 218; Needham 
1974,128-54; Schippcr 1990; Takahashi Yoichiro 1988 
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jiny* 

Golden Liquor 

The term )inyc(or)inyi) t used in both ‘net dan and *wiidan, is associated with 
die idea that the human body can be transformed to a goldlike state by drinking 
gold. The # Liexian zhuan (Biographies of Exemplary Immortals) describes some 
immortals having taken the Golden Liquor, and *Gc Hong associates it with 
divine beings such as *Taiyi, Laozi. and Yuanjun : l ! (Original Princess). 

The finyc method in Ge Hongs *Bd#pu21 (trans. Ware 1966.89-91)requires 
a considerable amount of gold with other ingredients (some modem scholars 
suppose a possible formation cither of potassium auricyanidc or of colloidal 
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gold with some red color). *Sun Simiao s ‘Tatqing ddnpng yavjue (Essential 
Instruaions from the Scnpairc of the Elixirs of Great Clanty. trans. Sivin 1968. 
185-86) gives a similar recipe. Later texts, however, simply mention “gold” 
being soaked in "vinegar” (xi r or z\u mn \ . . a diluted acetic acid), which 

would not react with real gold. Further study is necessary to understand the 
significance of these terms. 

Acconding to several wauian texts, w hen the Golden Liquor enters the body, 
it penetrates the five viscera (•wuzang). fortifies and lubricates the four limbs, 
and feeds the hundred spirits in the body. In ncidan . Golden Liquor indicates 
a liquid formed by the interaction of the pneuma of the kidneys (sficmji ?} 
• t) and the pneuma of the heart (ximji »lVW.). which combine and finally 
evaporate in the lungs (fix M). The term also bears a cosmological meaning. 
For instance, it is one of the names in the postcelcstial state <*heurian) for the 
Original Pneuma of the prccclcsual state (*xiannan. Zhichuun zhntrcit ;tdozheng 

ihu HDI| ft\«!ffl{fi.CT9oa). 

Some scholars, indudingjoseph Needham, have suggested that the ancient 
pronunciation of the word pnyx. close to kicm-tak, may be the origin of the 
word-root diem- used in several Western languages. 

KIM Dacycol 

Butler ct al. 1987; Chen Guofu 1983.208; Glidewell 1989; Meng Naichang 
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Jinyejing 

Scripture of the Golden Liquor 

Along with the * Taiqtngpng (Scripture of Great Clarity) and the • Jtudan)ing 
(Scripture of the Nine Elixirs), the Jinyc)ing is one of the three main scnpturcs 
of the early *Taiqing tradition of idan. # Ge Hong summarizes the method 
of the Golden Liquor in his *BdOfW z\ (trans. Ware 1966, 89-91). but his synopsis 
is so concise as to appear almost incomprehensible. The individual steps of 
the process, moreover, arc not given in the right sequence. A three-chapter 
work in the Taoist Canon describes the same procedure in the correct order. 
This text, the Baopi 21 xhtnxidn pn2hudpng < I f- fiU r'j M (Scripture of 
the Golden Liquid of the Divine Immortals, by the Master Who Embraces 
Simplicity; CT 917), includes the method for the Golden Liquor in the first 
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chapter, while the second and third chapters reproduce the whole fourth 
chapter of the Bavpu z i. The recipe for the Golden Liquor is divided into 
thirty short passages, each of which ts followed by a commentary. Based on 
the place names that it menoons, the commentary was written in the sixth 
century, a dating confirmed by quotations of both text and commentary in 
the 'Xuiodao fun (trans. Kohn 1995a. 127-29). 

According to the Baopu zt shcnx\anj\nzhuo )ing, the Golden Liquor is prepared 
from powdered gold and mercury, which arc placed in a bamboo cylinder 
with saltpetre and realgar. The cylinder is sealed with silk and lacquer, and 
soaked in vinegar. After one hundred days, gold and mercury dissolve and 
form the Gold Water (jinshui . i.c., the Golden Liquor) and the Mercury 
Water (hongihut /fc), respectively. Both arc ingested while faang the Sun; 
one's body is said to take on a golden hue, and one is transformed into light 
(gMdngmittg it WJ) and ascends to Heaven, becoming an assistant to the Great 
Man of Central Yellow (Zhonghuangzhangren ; | 1 •) L K) and the Great One 

rTaiyi). 

In another stage of the process, a Reverted Elixir (‘fiUiindan) is obtained 
by boiling more mercury in the Golden Liquor and pouring vinegar over it. 
Alter thirty days of intense heating, the mercury takes on a purple color and 
is then placed in an earthenware crucible. The Reverted Elixir is ready in half 
a day. In the Baopu zi. the elixir obtained at this stage is called Amber Pill (wax 
)uruheng 1 u.*:»l|£, or “black amber sesame" in James Ware's translation, 
1966,90). One pound of Reverted Elixir placed on fire forms a Cinnabar Gold 
(or Elixir-Gold, danjxn P\ i\). which can be used for smearing blades that will 
'keep armies ten thousand miles away," or for casting dishes and cups. Those 
who cat and dnnk from them will live as long os Heaven and Earth. 

F&bnzio PREGADIO 

Li Meng Naichang 1993a* 67-69; Pregadio 1991. 574 - 78 ; Pregadio 2006b. 56-57. 
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Jiudan jing 

Scripture of the Nine Elixirs 


The Jiudan ding is one of the few extant sources that describe a whole *waidan 
pracocc. from the preliminary rituals to the ingestion of the elixir. Portions 
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of the text arc quoted or summarized by *Gc Hong in his ‘Baopu zi (trans. 
Ware 1906, 75 “ 78 )- As shown by Gc Hong and demonstrated in other works, 
this was one of the three scriptures that formed the nucleus of the *Taiqing 
corpus, reputed to have been revealed to *Zuo Ci at the end of the Han. 

Although Gc Hong neglects to mention the practical details of compound¬ 
ing. his quotations match the two versions of the text preserved in die Taoist 
Canon. The primary version is in the first chapter of the HuangJt jiuding shendan 
jingfur M v? : *1. ?i/ $ f; *rf ,(J; (Instructions on ^ Scripture of die Divine Elixirs 
of the Nine Tripods of the Yellow Emperor; CT 885). where it is followed by a 
commentary in nineteen chapters. A slightly variant version is in the Jtuzhuan 
JiurJtu shenxian jtudan png *1 l*f :n (Scripture of the Flowing 

Pcari in Nine Cycles and the Nine Elixirs of the Divine Immortals; CT 952), 
where the entire text is arranged as a commentary to the hcptasyllabic verses 
of an anonymous ’ jiudan gc" ft 1 : *X (Songs of the Nine Elixirs). 

The main version opens with an introduction on the revelation of the 
methods, the properties of the elixirs, and various ritual rules. This is followed 
by methods for nuking two preliminary compounds, namely the *liuy\ ni or 
Mud of the Six-and-Onc (used for luting the crucible and avoiding dispersion 
of during its heating) and the xiainkuiing tA or Mysterious and Yellow 
(a lead-mercury compound used either for luting the crucible together with 
the Ituyi ni. or as the upper and lower layers within the crucible, together with 
the elixir ingredients). Then come the methods of die Nine Elixirs, which 
arc independent preparations related to each other by their compounding 
techniques rather than their ingredients. 

The nineteen-chapter commentary describes various aspects of the al¬ 
chemical practice, mainly through quotations from other works. Citations 
of texts, mentions of person and place names, use of measures of weight 
and volume, respect of tabooed characters, and other details show that it 
dates from between 649 and 686 and that it was first addressed to a sovereign, 
almost certainly Tang Gaozong (r. 649-83). About half of the commentary is 
devoted to the general principles of the alchemical doctrines (revelation of 
the scriptures, transmission of texts and methods, choice of time, arrange¬ 
ment and protection of space, relation of waidan to other practices), while the 
other half contains a large selection of alchemical methods based on about 
two dozen substances. The main sources of the commentary arc the Baopu zi . 
•TaoHongJing'sBcncdejingjizhu f. v (Collected Commentaries to the 

Canonical Pharmacopoeia), and the lost works attributed to *Hugang zi. 

The Jtuzhuan Ituzhu shmxuin pudan png also dates from the Late Six Dynasties 
or the beginning of the Tang. Another work, the Shangdong xtndan jing/ue 
M'!/ ITri« (Instructions on the Scripture of the Heart Elixir of the High¬ 
est Cavern; CT 950). is centered around two methods unrelated to those of 
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the Nine Elixirs, but largely consists of quotations from different parts of the 
Huartgdi /lading ikemLin Jlng/ue. 

Fabrisio PREGADIO 
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jmgong 

Nine Palaces 


As the original astronomical connotation of the Nine Palaces developed, it took 
on a number of different resonances in divination, meditation, and medical 
contexts both inside and outside Taoist traditions. From a description of the 
ninefold spatial organization of the heavens traversed by Great Unity (*Taiyi), 
the Nine Palaces became a useful metaphor for other sacred spaces: the impe¬ 
rial palace, die body, and the brain. The Nine Palaces were often symbolized 
by a threc-by-three square grid, and for this reason was easily homologizcd 
to other patterns that stressed the division between an interior (the center 
square) and an exterior (the outer eight squares). 

The earliest association of the Nine Palaces was with sections of die night 
sky. and with its anthropomorphized denizens. The circular rotation of the 
stars in the night sky, the rhythm of which was seen by writers such as de 
Santillana and von Dcchend (1969) as universally significant to cariy societies, 
was connected with a number of early practices associated with the "masters 
of methods" (*fangshi) of the pre-Qin and cariy imperial periods. The Nine 
Palaces formed the basis for the ihi .1 £ (cosmic boani, cosmograph), the early 
divination tool that became the model for the design of everything from mir¬ 
rors to Itubo / ; (Game of Sixes, on the sfti and the liubo see Loewer 1979, 
60-85). 

In political-philosophical essays, the traversal of the Nine Palaces by Great 
Unity became a template for the earthly ruler. The classical ideal of the Hall 
of Light (* filing tang) was described in the ritual compendium Da Dai lijt Jc 
MtfO it: (Reconis of Rites of the Elder Dai; probably compiled in the early 
second century ce) as consisting of nine rooms (jiushi q. v\ later increased 
to twelve; Major 1993. 221-24). By the Later Han. the term Nine Palaces was 
introduced into the exegesis of the * Vying divination. The *Hctu and Luoshu 
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(Chart of the (Yellow) River and Writ of the Luo [River]) were used in early 
Taoist texts to correlate the Nine Palaces with the winds of the eight direc¬ 
tions and the eight trigrams (•bdgtua) of the fifing. This was done by adding a 
ninth central” dement to the original eight directions or ingrams, similar to 
the way that fourfold schemata (seasons, directions) became correlated with 
fivefold schemata like the 'wuxtng (Five Phases). 

In medieval materials, the sacred geography of the Nine Palaces was pro¬ 
jected onto the body of the Taoist adept and on the sacred space of Taoist 
liturgy. In his commentary to the 'Dengzhen y injuc (Concealed Instructions 
for the Ascent to Perfection). *Tao Hongjing (456-536) wrote that "the Nine 
Palaces in the Shangqing (Highest Clarity) [celestial) palace of Taiwei L 
*3 (Great Tenuity) have Perfected Lords dwelling in them. Therefore the fact 
that the human head is arranged according to the same positions is simply a 
matter of their mutual resonance” (CT 421. 1.5b). In 'Shangqing meditation 
practice, a regimen of visualization of the spirits of the Nine Palaces caused 
these astral spirits to occupy the nine chambers of the brain (see •nmvin). 
rendering the adept eventually able to ascend to the Shangqing heaven and 
receive the treasured talismans (*fu). According to Isabelle Robinet (1993. 
127-31). this method probably is seen for the first time in the founh-ccntury 
*S tiling png (Scripture [of the Celestial Palace) of the Immaculate Numcn). 
The Nine Palaces arc described, with slight differences, in numerous Shangq¬ 
ing texts (Kakiuchi Tomoyuki 1998). 

The Nine Palaces also played a role in Taoist liturgy* as a way of organizing 
sacred spaces. In 744. Tang Xuanzong (r. 712-56) established seasonal sacrifices 
at the spirit altars of the Nine Palaces. These altars were dedicated to Great 
Unity, Heavenly Unity (Tianyi >. ), and the other spirits of the Nine Palaces. 
The emperor’s movements through these altars echoed those of the Han recipe 
masters* ideal ruler, which in turn took as their model the orderly movement 
of the stars. 

Mark CSIKSZENTMIHALYI 
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Jiuku tianzun 

Celestial Worthy Who Relieves Suffering 

The Celestial Worthy Who Relieves Suffering is a god who rescues the souls 
of the living and the dead. Dwelling in the Palace of Green Florescence (Qing- 
hua gong iV T >\ ) he manifests himself in the ten directions, appearing as 
ten separate divinities. This notion developed based on the concept of the 
Buddhas of the Ten Directions (shift | W»), who appear in Mahayana (Great 
Vehicle) scriptures from an early date, and the idea of savior bodhisattvas such 
as Guanyin R ,, (Avalokitcsvara), Dizang 45 # (Ksidgarbha), and Wenshu 
(Manjuiri). *Du Guangting's ‘Daojiao hngyan ji, written around the 
year ooo, shows that the belief in the ten gods played an active part in Taoist 
practice under the Tang, but most scriptures specifying their iconography and 
ntual dale from the Song. 

The ten gods arc identified variously in the literature. An early list of ten 
names, still rather Buddhist in nature, includes such tides as Great Compassion 
(Daci Universal Deliverance (Puji l ; ft). and Wisdom Transformation 
(Huihua ill). This list appears in die Sui-dynasty * JViwio ytnyudn jing (64a-b) 
and in a Song ritual text, the Huangiu jiuyoujiao wu’iit yezhai c\d\ yi V Iuft 
M h i<i 'k ??r X 1 ft (Sequential Liturgies for the Yellow' Register Offerings to 
the Nine Shades and the Unimpeded Nighdy Retreats; CT 514.26a). A second 
list, which later became the standard version, contains more typically Taoist 
names. It appears first in the *R*ngdd<> kcjtc ( 6 .ia-b). showing a development 
of the cult in cariy Tang Taoism. A third list, found only after the Tang, in¬ 
cludes the same names as the second list but links the Ten Worthies with the 
Ten Kings (shiwang | i .) of hell (Tciser 1994)- Here the Ten Worthies arc 
designated saviors who save specifically from the tortures of hell. They arc 
worshipped in memorial services for the salvation of the dead, oudined in the 
Dfii shiwang badu yi jjljffj | (Liturgies for Salvation from the Ten 

Kings of the Earth Administration; CT 215), and can be desenbed as a salvific 
counterpart to the Ten Kings of hell, on whose development as a group of 
deidcs they also had some influence. 

Livu KOHN 
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jiutian 

A.%. 

Nine Heavens 


In the Lushi chunqiu • J; •- R (Springs and Autumns of Mr. Ltt; 239 bce; 
Knoblock and Ricgcl 2000, 279) and the *Huainun zi (Book of the Master of 
Huainan; 139 bce; Major 1993,69-70). die Nine Heavens, or Nine Fields (Jiuyc 
tiff X arc nine horizontal sectors of space, corresponding to the center and 
eight directions, and complementing the Nine Continents (fiuzhou /lM) on 
earth. The Huatnan z\ gives their names as Balanced Heaven (junttan fc) K. 
center), Azure Heaven (cangtian 1 £, east), Transforming Heaven (btantian 
V K., northeast). Mysterious Heaven (xuantian £ \. north). Obscure Heaven 
(ymtiuin tt\ K, northwestX Luminous Heaven {haotian ff| K . west). Vermilion 
Heaven (rJiuhan He L. southwest), Fiery Heaven (yantian 4 _ K, south), and 
Yang Heaven (wngttatt 1 # , southeast). 

Some Taoist texts inherit this view of the Nine Heavens, understanding 
them as subdivisions of a horizontal plan. More often, though, the Nine 
Heavens arc represented in Taoism in a vertical (i.e., hierarchical) arrange¬ 
ment. and arc said to constitute a stage in the progressive differentiation of 
the one Original Pncunia (‘yiidJnqt} as it gives birth to the cosmos. According 
to the 'Shengshen )tng (Scripture of the Life-Giving Spirits; CT 318. ia-za), 
for instance, the Nine Heavens arc generated by the breaths (*qi) of the 
deities of the Three Caverns (*sandonc). First the three deities produce the 
Mysterious (xuan £), Original (yuan • _), and Inaugural (sfci Jn) pneumas; 
then each pncunia divides itself into three, resulting in nine pneumas that 
constitute the Nine Heavens. According to this view, therefore, the Nine 
Heavens constitute a finer subdivision of the heavens of the Three Clarities 
(‘sanqing). Relevant descriptions arc found in the SftcngiJtm fing and several 
•Shangqmg works, including die *Taixxao langshu (Precious Writ of the Great 
Empyrean; CT 55, ja-ioa) and the WtfgMtfimgpin Qingteng nawen Hi m 
h »>i ft X (Inner Saipc of the Azure Lad on the Distribution of the Outer 
Realms; CT 1373, 2 . 5 a-i 6 b). The account found in the latter text is also quoted 
in the • Wushang tovao (Supreme Secret Essentials, i6.ra-6a; Lagerwey 1981b, 
90-91). 

In parallel to this cosmogcncsis, the human embryo is sometimes said to 
receive the pneumas of the Nine Heavens (jiutian zht iji h K ' ’*() during the 
nine months of gestation, and Shangqing texts describe meditation practices 
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that aim to receive these pneumas again in order to unde the "knots of death" 
(Robtnet 1993 ,139-4; Kato Chic 2000,10^-12). 

Fabnzio PREGADIO 
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Jiuzhen zhongjing 

Central Scripture of the Nine Real Men 

The Jiuzhen zhongjing is one of die ‘Shangqing revealed scriptures. The Taoist 
Canon contains two versions of this text, entitled Dijun jiuzhen zhongjing 1 fj 
If )l »\ 1 1 1 3 ? (Central Senpture of the Nine Real Men of the Imperial Lord; 
CT 1376) and Jiuzhen zhongjing jungsheng shenddn jue 1 1i'11 ‘ |' ?v B* 1 t»|* : 1 Si 
(Instructions on the Crimson Life-Giving Divine Elixir from the Central Scrip¬ 
ture of the Nine Real Men of the Imperial Lord; CT 1377)* The latter takes its 
name from die recipe for an elixir that is probably apocryphal but was added 
to the text at an early date (Strickmann 1979.171-7*)- Apparendy none of the 
extant versions, including the one found in the •Dunhuang ms. P. 2751, is the 
same as the original text. 

The scripture describes several methods. The first, which gives the text its 
tide, aims to generate a spiritual embryo through meditation on the Nine Real 
Men (Jiuzhen j\ (1). the souls of the Imperial Lord (Dijun fc {{) that animate 
the body. The adept meditates on the Imperial Lord, the Great One (*Taiyi). 
the Original Father (Yuanfu i ;(0 and the Mysterious Mother (Xuanmu £ 
f i). and the Five Gods (wurften *l W) of the registers of life (shcngji i : Jft; see 
•Tauten yinshu ). These divinities merge with each other nine times, transmut¬ 
ing themselves into a single “great spirit" (dashen A that enters various 
organs of the body and then rises to die m ntwan. the upper Cinnabar Field in 
the brain. A similar method, called jiudan shangltua ‘i Jf _fc ffc (Upper Trans¬ 
formation of die Ninefold Elixir), is described in the Taijtng zhongjt Jing f/j 
,:i ffi; (Scripture of the Central Record of the Essence of the Embryo; CT 
13K2. Robinct 19*4, * 171 - 74 )- 

The method of the Dytut jtuyin iV /! /lE (Nine Yin of the Imperial Lord) 
focuses on the Nine Yin, the secret spouses of Great Yin (Taiyin K ¥:.). They 
live in the Northern Dipper and in the Hall of Light (*mingr< 2 ng. 

within the head), and are charged with the salvation of human beings. The 
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adept visualizes them in different parts of his body with the Imperial Lord, 
the Great One, the Five Gods of the registers, and the gods of the Dipper. Ail 
these divinities transform themselves into a radiant cosmic infant whose light 
fires everything. 

The Yuyx JicUn tf5. y/jiS method, so called after the esoteric names of the 
Sun and the Moon (Esposito 2004b). became renowned and was adopted in 
several later rituals. It consists of visualizing the Emperors of the Sun and the 
Moon, who descend to take the adept up to heaven. 

Other practices described in the Jttzhen zhongfittg involve the five corporeal 
spirits (those of the hands, the feet, and the lungs or head), the twenty-four 
spirits (see •foijing). and the divinities of the planets. These practices arc also 
outlined in the Dimgfang shang fxng ,H //, |. : : 1 (Superior Senpture of the Cavern 
Chamber; CT 405). The original Jiuzhen zhvngjtng also contained an alchemical 
method for revitalizing the five viscera (*wuzdng), which is now preserved in 
the •VViuJiiXngbiwii? ( 87 . 6 b-i 3 a; Lagerwey 1981b. 186-87). 
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farigiiiing 

M*. 

Opening the Light 


The me of Opening the Light is performed when a statue of a deity or a Buddha 
is venerated for the first time. It is also celebrated during *zhai (Retreat) and 
*jtao (Offering) rituals to call down divine spirits or the spirit of the dead into 
an image of a deity or an effigy of the deceased made of paper or bamboo. 

The priest (*daoshi) cuts the cockscomb horn a white cock (believed to have 
the power to call spirits) with a Seven-star Sword (qixingjun I; V Sj. a sword 
with a pattern of the Northern Dipper, see under *faqi\ dips his writing-brush 
into the blood (symbolizing the life-force), and makes the person who sponsors 
the ntual breathe onto the brush (signifying taking the *qi). The pnest holds 
the brush in his right hand and a small round mirror in hts left hand, turning 
it in the direction of the sun. He stands facing the sun and mimes taking its 
qi. He inscribes a circle with the brush in the air and docs its center; then he 
dots the minor. When this is done, he wntes a talisman in the mirror with 
the brush, comprising a pattern representing the Three Clarities (*uitup ng). 
the Chinese characters ling # (numinous) and gang Vi! (Dipper), the name 
of the spirit of the deceased, and those of the gods of the Northern Dipper 
(•frcidiTu). Not the priest turns the mirror coward the image and with a brush 
makes dots on its eyes. cars, nose, mouth, torso, arms. legs, and the crown of 
its head. The image is then shaken and purified by burning before it yellow 
rectangular sheets of paper rolled into a cylinder. As a result of this rite, both 
divine spirits and the spirit of the dead come to lodge in the image. 

ASANO Haruji 

L_* Liu Zhiwan 1983-84. 2:183-200; Naoe Hiroji 1983.1075-83: Ofuchi Ninji 
1983,368-9 
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KAITUM JIWG 


Haitian jing 

JVJ JLM. 

Scripture of the Opening of Heaven 


TTiis work, probably dating from the Tang period, is found twice in the Taoist 
Canon, once in the ‘Y'linji qiqian (2.9a-14b) and once, with minor variants, as 
an independent text (CT 1437). It describes one of the many Taoist versions of 
the genesis of the world, and integrates this theme with two others: that of 
the god ‘Laojun as the master of the world and its rulers, which places him 
before the generation of the world as the instructor who presides over its or- 
gani2ed form and older, and that of the sacred scriptures that preside over the 
creation of order before and after the cosmos is generated (see ‘revelations 
AND SACRED TEXTS). 

The text, which show’s slight and purely formal traces of Buddhist influ¬ 
ence. begins with a description of Laojun standing alone in dark emptiness, 
using several sets of negations and terms that commonly refer to the Dao 
(c.g., "not visible,” "not audible”). This is followed by a narrative descrip¬ 
tion of the gradual formation of the w'orld over long cosmic eras, with 
various precosmic geneses succeeding each other according to the pattern 
of the so-called Five Greats (wuiai h see ‘cosmogony). At each of these 
geneses. Laojun descends to give teachings and issues a sacred scripture. 
Then Heaven and Earth progressively begin to separate and space becomes 
organized, then there appear the sun. the moon, and human beings, who at 
first arc without conscience, names, and funerary rites. After them comes 
Chaos (*Jwjtdftfi), which generates two sons, the gods of the mountains 
and rivers. Then come the Nine Palaces (*)iugong), which allude to the nine¬ 
fold organization of Heaven and Earth. Thereafter Laojun continues to 
descend to earth in order to assist the first mythical emperors who reign at 
the beginning of humanity, still producing scriptures and teaching the first 
artifacts, the b^iic elements of cosmic knowledge, and the rules of civilized 
order. 

The text ends at the beginning of the Zhou dynasty and concludes with 
a passage on the structure of the worid based on numbers, cyclic signs, and 
trigrams in the tradition of the Han cosmologists. Laojun speaks of himself 
as a cosmic being, whose individual bodily parts arc endowed with numbers 
foliowring the so-called Luoshu (Writ of the Luo [River]) magic square (see 
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•Hern and Luoihu), arranged in the same pattern also found in the ‘Shangqing 
JitingsJiuguOiiM yi. 

Isabelle ROBINET 

Li Kohn 1993b. 55-43 (part, trans.); Schafer 1997 (trans.) 

Laazi and Laojun. cosmogony 


kaitong minglu 

Opening a Road in the Daitac&s 


Opening a Road in the Daifcnc&s is a rite performed to summon the spint of 
the deceased from the underworid to the altar. In Taiwan, it forms the opening 
pan of the ritual of Merit (•gongdc). The pnest 'opens the light" (*fco(gvat^g) 
of the statuette of the deceased and waves the Banner for Summoning the 
Celestial Soul ( zhaohun fan {] ) to call his soul. The deceased is purified, 

and a pardon is sought for him after his repentance (MuinJiid). This is followed 
by obeisances paid to each of the Three Clarities (•sanding). 

An important pan of this process is the lighting of lamps to illuminate 
the underworld. The statuette of the deceased is placed in front of the Three 
Clarities on the altar. The priest stands facing the statuette and sets fire to a 
mandate he holds in his hand. Before the fire dies out, he drops the burning 
paper into a basin of water at his feet. This is repeated three times. The priest 
then declares that the way to the underworld has been opened, and that the 
deceased has pledged allegiance to the Teaching of the Way (*daojiao). and 
leads him to the heavenly realm. 

ASANO Haruf 1 

LJ Lagerwey 1987c. 195-201; Ofuchi Ninji 1983. 471-76; Schippcr 1989b. 


Kaixin fayao 

Esscntials of the Method to Open the Heart 


Kavrin fayao is the title of an annotated edition of the Wuhi liuct f£ f -5 A ; 
(Five Books in Six Fascicles; 1509). the canonical text of the Luojiao 1! ft or 
Luo Teaching. This sect, also known as \Vuwci jiao ty : ft or Teaching of 
Non-action, was established by Luo Qing Sfi iV (1443-1527) and was mainly 
transnuned in Shandong. Jiangsu. Zhejiang. Jiangxi, and Fujian, as well as in 
stretches of land to the north and south along the Grand Canal. Luo Qing 
wandered in all directions, searching out teachers and visiting triends, after 
more than ten years of painstaking cultivation, "he handed down dharma- 
treasures to redeem men and heaven," and wrote the canonical text of the 
sea in five sections. As each section is bound in one fasdde. with the excep¬ 
tion of the third which consists of two fascicles, Luo Qing s work is entitled 
Wuht Itucc. lit.. ‘The Five Scaions in Six Fascidcs.” The titles of each section 
arc: 

1. Kugpng wudao juan , v , Vjfflifj A (Scroll on Awakening to the Dao after 
Bitter Practices) 

2. Tansht wuwcx j«iin ft Ift y- >ft (Scroll on Lamenting the Age and Practic¬ 
ing Non-Action) 

j.Poxic xianzheng yaosht Juan ; V (Scroll on Smashing the 

Heterodox and Making Manifest the Key) 

4- Zhengxin chuyi wuxiuzhengzizai baojuan I |,i oS hi 1 ft IV 5 (Pre- 
dous Scroll on Readying Faith and Removing Doubts. Unvarnished and 
Self-Contained) 

5 - Wfciwri budong Tuufcim shengenjiegaobaojuan -JJ ;v. 1 ; V) *! ill;V HI® ‘I! W 

(Picaous Scroll on the Fruits of the Profound Foundation of Lofty 
Immovable Mount Tai) 

Tlic collection draws on Confucianism. Taoism and Buddhism. It laments 
the hardships of human existence and advocates the Chan Buddhist method 
of subitancous awakening (dimwit :fHft), along with a vegetarian diet, virtu¬ 
ous conduct, darity and quiescence and non-aaion (*tvuwd)« 

Luo Qing s disciple, the Chan Buddhist monk Lan Feng |«| lfl. r wrote an¬ 
notations on the Wubu Knee. In 1596. Lan's disdplc Wang Yuanjing 
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supplemented and revised the notes that his master had left uncompleted and 
published the whole work under the title Katxinfayao. Later. Wang Yuanjings 
disciples, the Xin'an \T\ 0 , (Zhejiang) tradesmen Cheng Pubang \\\ ;V I . Cheng 
Puxiang *7. f\- VI . and Cheng Pushen * V t\' |*P f revised and rearranged it again. 
Their new edition was published in 1652. 

The Kdixtnfayoo is based on a rearrangement of Luo Qing s original work. 
For example, the Kugong v>udaoj\uin was arranged into eighteen sections (pin 
iiu) after it had been broken up and made to conform more closely to the 
eighteen steps (can &) through which Luo Qing himself had awakened to 
the Dao. The PrtxtrxwrtzJtcng yaoshifuan was arranged into fourteen sections, 
and the Zhengxtn chuy\ wu xiuzJtcng ztzai baojuan into twenty-five sections. By 
explaining the text, dividing it into sections, adding collations and comments, 
selecting the important aspects and clarifying the essential points, the Kuuin 
fayao facilitated the spread of the Luojiao. The text draws on several Chan 
Buddhist sayings and on passages from the Hiuiyanjmg ’ • wit" (AMtaipsdka- 
suifii), and also manifests the influence of ideas from the "learning of the 
heart" (xinxuc >(.'**•') widespread among the broader public in the late Ming 
and early Qing dynasties. 

CHEN Tacting, 

Hi Han Bingfang 1986 

& baojuan : taoism and popular religion; taoism and popular sects 


keyi 

‘rules and observances" 


The term key 1 indicates the various behavioral and ritual guidelines that define 
the proper behavior of priests and monastics. Kc f : | is the most general term 
among various Chinese words indicating rules, regulations, precepts, and so 
forth. It means "rules" in the broadest sense and can refer to anything from 
a moral injunction to a specific behavioral guideline. The term is combined 
with several other characters to form compounds, such as kemu '> 11 . "stan- 
daniized rules," "code"; zunkc i I , "rules and regulations"; and kqlc f : | 
"codes and precepts." 

Yi . "observances." "protocols," or "liturgies," in contrast refers to the 
concrete activities to be undertaken in a ritual or formal monastic context, and 
often appears in the compound we\yi vjfiv, "dignified liturgies" or “ceremonial 
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protocols." Numerous texts have this term in their titles when their content 
includes prescriptions for practical daily behavior. 

LMm kohn 

Lj Matsumoto Koichi 1983. 202-5; Schippcr 1993. 7 * 


Kou Qianzhi 

365 ?- 44 »; zi: Puzhen ffl fi 

Kou Qianzhi. the founder of the so-called Taoist theocracy of the Toba's 
Northern Wei dynasty, came from a Celestial Masters (*Tianshi dao) family 
in the Chang an area and was the younger brother of the provincial governor 
Kou Zanzhi In his early years, he studied mathematics, medicine, 

and the basics of Buddhism under the monk Shi Tanying I? * .! (>-405/418). 
a disciple of the translator KumarajTva (ca. 344-ca. 409). Guided not only by 
the Toba's search for the ideal form of government but also by the dream of 
a reborn Taoist community that was widespread in the south, he withdrew 
to find solitary inspiration on Mount Song (*Songshan. Henan). There, as 
described in j. 114 of the Weuftu (History’ of the Wei; n ans. Ware 1933.228-35), 
he was blessed twice with a divine manifestation by Lord Lao ( # Laojun), the 
deified Lao zi First, in 415. the deity revealed to him the so-called “New Code" 
(xtnirc Jj M; see 'la&jun yinsongjujing)* Then, in 423. the god's messenger Li 
Puwen ! fi X bestowed upon Kou the Lutu zhenjing iilW fi/ 5 ? (Authentic 
Scripture of Registers and Charts; lost) together with a divine appointment 
as new Celestial Master ("fidiuM). 

In 424. Kou took these works to court, where he was welcomed by Emperor 
Taiwu (r. 424-52) and found the support of the prime minister Cui Hao f|« 
(381-450). a Confuaan fond of mathematics, astrology, and magic who. like 
Kou, envisioned a renewed and purified society’. Together they convinced the 
ruler to put the 'New’ Codc v into practice and thus established the Taoist 
theocracy of the Northern Wcl Kou himself became the official leader with 
the title of Celestial Master, w’hilc his disciples were invited to the capital to 
perform regular rites. In 431. Taoist institutions and pnests were also estab¬ 
lished in the provinces, extending the reach of Taoist and thus state control 
farther into the countryside. Cui Hao in the meantime masterminded various 
military’ successes and woiked on the compilation of a national history, rising 
ever higher in rank and honor The theocracy reached its pinnacle in 440* when 
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the emperor underwent Taoist investiture rites and changed the reign title to 
Perfected Loni of Great Peace (Taiping zhenjun A I ft i !). 

Thereafter Cui began to exploit his power by railing against the Buddhist 
clergy and, in 446, organized a large-scale persecution of all sorts of popular 
practitioners and especially Buddhists, who were believed to be cooperating 
with various rebellious forces (Eberhard 1949.229). After Kou's death in 448. 
Cui became even more megalomaniac and turned to actively insulting the 
Toba rulers. Not standing for any more of this, they had him executed in 450. 
and the Taoist theocracy thus came to a swift and unceremonious end. 

U\na KOHS 

. Mather 1979; Mather 1987; Ozaki Masaharu 1979; Qing Xitai 198&-95.1: 
401-15: Robinct 1997b. 74-76: Sunayama Minoru 1990. 69-92; Tang Yongtong 
and Tang Yijic 1961; Yamada Toshiaki 1995b 
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Kunlun 

tu* 

Kunlun (alsocalled Kunling lift. Kunqiu IT . Kunlun xu if. £ 5 . etc.), an 
axis mundi in traditional Chinese cosmology, is a mythical mountain located 
in the distant West, the abode of the goddess ‘Xiwang mu (Queen Mother 
of the West), and a counterpart to the three isles of the transcendents in the 
eastern seas (see *PcngIai). In Eastern Zhou textual sources, such as Mm runzt 
zftuiin ; ;! K. V IVi (Biography of Mu. Son of Heaven, ca. 350 bce. trans. Mathicu 
1978) and the cadicr chapters of Shanhai)\ng il] ;i • 3 ? (Scripture of Mountains 
and Seas; fourth/third century bce?; trans. Mathicu 1983), Kunlun appears 
as just one among many fabulous mountains in the West. Only the “ancient 
text" version of the Zhushu )tntan \ V ,•[ §£ (Bamboo Annals; onginally ca. 
300 bce). makes an explicit link between Xiwang mu and Mount Kunlun. The 
idea that Xiwang mu resided on Kunlun become prevalent during the second 
century ce (Wu Hung 1987. 119). by which time the mountains status had 
increased accordingly. 

The SfuinJun jing's descriptions center on the mountains fabulous flora and 
fauna, with a growing emphasis on their immortality-bestowing properties 
in the later chapters. Besides describing Xiwang mu and her attendants, the 
text mentions a Xuanyuan tai i v (Terrace of Xuanyuan. i.c., ‘Huangdi), 
surrounding mountains and streams, and a nearby country called Wo , \ (Per- 
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tile). Although the Mm ttanzx zhiian docs not definitely link Xiwang mu with 
Kunlun, Yaochi ill', or Turquoise Pond (frequently mistranslated “Jasper 
Pond"), where King Mu of Zhou (Muwang, r. 956-918 bce) and the goddess 
exchange songs, becomes an essential part of Kunlun in later writings. In the 
•Lien's brief retelling of the talc. King Mu climbs to the summit of Kunlun, 
where he gazes at Huangdi s palace and raises a memorial mound, then he 
visits Xiwang mu. who gives a banquet for him by the Turquoise Pond (Graham 
i960, 64). 

The most extensive description of Kunlun in Han literature is found in 
•Huaituin zi 4 (Major 1993,150-61), in which the mythical emperor Yu is said 

to have raised Kunlun (somewhat more than 1,100 li high) while controlling 
the floods. On the mountain arc various wondrous trees and plants, a city w ith 
a nine-layered wall, and 440 gates. Besides several oudying peaks, there is an 
immortality-bestowing Cinnabar Stream (danshui I'r ;fc) that cirdcs Kunlun 
three times before returning to its source; and four rivers—the Yellow River 
(Heshui :nj /fc). Red River (Chishui 4. ). Weak River (Ruoshui 4 C), and 

Yang River (Yangshui rfc )—flow out of Kunlun's foothills to the northeast, 
southeast, southwest, and northwest. Kunlun itself has three tiers, each nar¬ 
rower than the one below. From bottom to top. they arc Cool Wind (Liangfeng 
' VIU), Hanging Garden (Xuanpu 1 1). and Ascending Heaven (Shangtian 
A.). Moreover, those who ascend the three tiers attain dcathlcssncss, become 
’ numinous" (Ung V) with the power to control wind and rain, and become 
divine (sJtm *#). in that order. Shangtian is called the abode of the Great Em¬ 
peror (Taidi k ft). Although the Huatnan z\ docs not mention Xiwang mu in 
connection with Kunlun, she is usually described in later literature as living on 
Hanging Gardea Other sources provide different names for the three tiers. 

As the *Shangqing school elevated the status of Xiwang mu within Taoism, 
so too it elevated her abode, making it a repository of the original texts of 
scriptures. The extensive description of Kunlun in the ‘Shizhouji (Record of 
the Ten Continents), a text that incorporates many ideas from the Shangqing 
doctrines, was also very* influential. In that text. Kunlun is located in the seas 
to the distant northwest and towers 36.000 h over the surrounding countryside. 
It is wide at the top, narrow at the bottom, and instead of three tiers it has 
three comers pointing north, wxst, and cast: Langfeng Peak (Langfeng dian 
li’il BUlit), Hanging Garden Hall (Xuanpu tang !£: Ifll v ), and Kunlun Palace 
(Kunlun gong l ft V*’). It also has four supporting foothills to the southeast, 
northwest, northeast, and southwest named Garden of Piled Stones (Jishi pu 
fxi (\ 1I1), House of North-Facing Doors (Bcihu zhi shi it f > , ), Well of 
Great Life (Dahuo zhi jing J; . I >f), and Maelstrom Valley (Chengyuan zhi 
gu .f*. ;ii r)- On Kunlun Palace is situated the Walled City (Yoogchcng ;|| 
hii). from which five golden terraces and twelve jade towers rise, but similar 
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cities arc also found on House of North-Facing Doors and Maelstrom Valley. 
TTsc role of Kunlun is described in the loftiest language: 

Above it communes with the Original Pneuma (*viiiinfi) of Jade-cog and Arrral 
Cruaiiji ft? H5. two stars of the Northern Dipper), and it spreads [its power) 
through the Five Constants (w wAtag li iri ) |Le., the *wifcriqg] and the Jade 
Balance (yuhni£ }r ). It puts to order the Nine Heavens (*jiutidn) and adjusts 
Yin and Yang. All rare and outstanding articles and creatures are found here; 
the celestial ones crowd m and cannot all be counted. This mountain is the 
root and axle of heaven and earth, the mainstay and handle of ten thousand 
measures. ... (Shizhcuji, na-b) 

A parallel passage is found in the Waiguafangpin Qingtong nnwen VI 1 ^ W i \ i*i •»» 

I '•) >C (Inner Script of the Azure Lad on the Distribution of the Outer Realms; 
CT ij 7 j). Another extensive description of Kunlun in Six Dynasbcs literature is 
found in the Sfuyi )i fit # t Ti! (Uncollected Records; Foster 1974; Campany 1996. 
64-67. 306-18). but this centers on Kunlun’s unusual flora and fauna. 

The terms used to describe Kunlun and its features in these earlier pas¬ 
sages arc repeated and embellished in later Chinese texts, whether religious 
or literary. 

Thomas E. SSilTH 

LJ Cahill 1993. passim; Kominami Ichiro 1991. 143-86; Smith Th. E. 1992. 
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Linggdn 

J.Uf 


L 


Linggdn is the name of a gemstone, sometimes identified as blue or green coral 
or as malachite, and also the name of a tree that grows on Mount * Kunlun, 
the Chinese axis mundi. It is best known, however, as the name of an alchemi¬ 
cal preparation, the Elixir Efflorescence of Langgan (langgan huadan fRff ; v 
I'J'X T^c method to compound it is found in the Tatwei Ungshu zxwen langgan 
huadan shenzhen shangfing k '•& v »*! £ fft f 1 : H f} W» ft UK (Divine. Au¬ 
thentic. and Superior Senpture of the Elixir Efflorescence of Langgan. from 
the Numinous Writings in Purple Script of the Great Tenuity; CT 255; trans. 
Bokenkamp 1997.331-39)* a text that was originally part of the * Lings ku ziwai 
(Numinous Writings m Purple Script), one of the main • Shangqing revealed 
scriptures. 

The method is divided into four stages. In the first stage, after performing 
the purification practices (zhat ffi), the adept places the elixir's fourteen in¬ 
gredients in a crucible, adding mercury on top of them. He lutes the crucible 
with several layers of mud (here called Divine Mud. shenm and heats 
it for one hundred days. Ingesting the elixir makes one’s complexion similar 
to gold and jade and enables one to summon divine beings. The next three 
stages of compounding take place in meditation: the Efflorescence of Lang¬ 
gan undergoes further refinement and is finally buried under the earth. After 
three years, it generates a tree whose fruits confer immortality, as do those 
of the tree on Mount Kunlun. 

Combining •waidan and meditation, this method provides an example of 
how Shangqing incorporated and modified earlier alchemical practices. While 
the first section of the text is comparable in content, language, and style to the 
•Taiqing scriptures, the language of the three latter pans reflects Shangqing 
imagery. This suggests that an earlier text was expanded upon assimilation 
into the Shangqing corpus, with the addition of sections describing processes 
that can only take place as part of inner practices, and not in a laboratory. 

FjJrnzio PREGAD/O 
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Lord Lao 

Sec *Laozi and Laojun f* g <;f. 

Laojun bashiyi Itua tu 

jfca 

Eighty-One Transformations of Lord Lao, Illustrated 

The Laojun bashiyi hua rw is an illustrated hagiography of Laozi which, as its 
title indicates, shows his supposed eighty-one interventions in human form 
in the life of the world. The text gained fame in the disputations between 
Buddhists and Taoists during the Yuan dynasty and was one of those that 
were destroyed after the proscription of all Taoist books with the exception 
of the DdOiic jirtg. As a result, no version of this text exists in the Taoist Canon. 
The particular notoriety of the Eighty-One Transformations was due largely 
to its explicit claim that the Buddha was but one of the transformations of 
Laozi. This theory—“the conversion of ihc barbarians"—had a long history 
probably extending back to the Later Han period and arguments between 
Buddhists and Taoists on the topic had raged from the Six Dynasties (see the 
entry *Huahujing). 

The precise origins of the Eighty-One Transformations are murky, and the 
validity of the claim of surviving texts to authenticity remains open to ques¬ 
tion. The most detailed version of the events surrounding the composition 
of the text—and its subsequent use in debates between Buddhists and Tao¬ 
ists—comes in the form of a Buddhist polemic, the Btiimvrt lu i t / \l > >:?. (Accounts 
of Disputation of (Taoist) Falsehood; T. 2116). by Xiangmai ; V'l. which was 
complete by 1291 Bearing in mind that this text has been examined and found 
severely wanting in historical reliability by Kubo Noritada (1968). it neverthe¬ 
less provides the information that the two mam figures in the authorship of 
the Eighty-One Transformations were Linghu Zhang and Shi Zhijing 

V ; , a follower of *Qiu Chuji (1148-1227). A version of the text under the 
title Jinque xuanyuan Taishang Laojun bashiyi hua tushuo 5 /W] 2 X Jl g 1 ! 
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/ v I * it W eft (Eighty-One Transformations of the Most High Lond Lao of 
Mysterious Ongin of the Golden Portal, Illustrated and Explained) dating to 
1598 is held in the Museum fiir Vblkerkunde in Berlin. It was first reported by 
Herbert Mueller in 1911 (Moeller 19*1,405-11) and examined by 1913 by either 
Paul Pclliot or Edouard Chavannes or both (Chavannes and Pclliot 1911-1$, 
pan n 116—32), and as Kenneth Ch’cn ( 1945 - 47 ) noted, has the two names of 
Linghu Zhang and Shi Zhijing at its head. Pclliot and Chavannes concluded 
that Linghu and Shi were its likely compilers. The text was certainly extant 
by 1250 and if Shi Zhijing was partly responsible for its composition, it cannot 
have been composed more than a few decades earlier than that. 

Apart from the Berlin manuscript referred to above. Yoshioka Yoshitoyo 
(1959b) describes two editions—a ‘‘Taiqing gong ^ jVj edition" and a "Hang¬ 
zhou edition"—in the collection of the Japanese scholar. Fukui Kojun. More 
recently Lu Gong (1982) has reported a 1532 Liaoning edition. However, by 
far the easiest way to consult this text is through a reprint of it appended to 
Florian Reiters translation (Reiter 1990b). The text he reproduces is credited 
to the Manao : 0 j fis) publishing house with no date or place of publication. It 
is held in the library of the Australian National University. 

The Eighiy-One Transformations is a series of beautiful annotated illustra¬ 
tions. It begins with three images of Laozi and a picture of an inscribed stele 
reading "Long live the emperor." This is followed by sixteen pages depicting 
thirty-one Taoist patriarchs, many from the centuries immediately preced¬ 
ing the books composition. Then follow the depictions of the eighty-one 
transformations themselves, each accompanied by a short text. The first few 
show his existence in purely cosmic time, beginning with him arising in the 
"non-beginning" (wushi fif iy;) and proceeding through the phases of the cre¬ 
ation of the cosmos. By number 11. he is in the time of Fu Xi fit ® appearing 
as Yuhua 21 ‘ ’ • y , by number 19 he is in the time of King Wen of the Zhou 
(Wenwang i . r. 1099-1050 bce) as Bianyi zi V 1 j'. Famously, in number 
34, he transforms * Yin Xi into a Buddha and sends him to explain the Sutra in 
ftrty-TVo Sections (Sishi'er zhang png H ; r 7) to the Hu ffl baibarians. 
Number 58 concerns the appearance to *Zhang Daoling in the Later Han. 
The final illustrated transformation is dated to 1098. 

Bcn/amin PENNY 
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Ldojun shuo yibai bashi jie 

*£«-¥*+* 

The Hundred and Eight)' Precepts Spoken by Lord Lao 

The Hundred and Eighty Precepts Spoken by Lord Lao dating, in all likelihood, 
from the fourth century is probably the earliest set of behavioral rules for 
Taoist pnests. The text divides into two parts: the hundred and eighty pre¬ 
cepts themselves and a later preface that describes how the precepts came to 
be transmuted. There arc four sources that give partial or full versions of the 
Hundred and Eighty Precepts: 

i. Taishang Laojunftngiu A J. K I! 1 1 * (Scriptural Regulations of the Most 

High Lord Lao; CT 7S6), 2a-12b 
z. *Yun)i qtqxan (CT 1032) &.i*-i4b 

3- Yaoxiu keyi jidU chao ® (*» : • f v ft*; (Excerpts from the Essential Litur¬ 
gies and Observances; CT 463), 5 .i 4 a-i 9 b 
4. The original *Dunhuang manuscript from which the two manuscripts 
in the Pclliot collection P. 4562 and P. 4731 were taken (these manuscripts 
arc reproduced in Ofuchi Ninji I 97 &- 79 .2:683) 

The preface concerns *Gan Ji to whom the Dao was transmitted by Laozi 
during the reign of King Nan of Zhou (Nanwang <;j r. 314-256 bce). Gan 
Ji passed it on to Bo He (II and both propagated the doctrine. On Laozi's 
return from his western sojourn converting the barbarians, he ts shocked to 
sec the comipt state of the community who bicker and disagree, make profits 
from offerings, and are jealous and boastful The precepts arc granted to bring 
the community back to right behavior 

The hundred and eighty precepts themselves arc not divided into formal 
groups, as are some sets of Taoist and Buddhist precepts. However, there is an 
implicit division after number 140 between those that prohibit certain conduct 
and those that arc exhortatory. Some of the rules prohibit actions that are 
banned in most cultures (for example, 3: You should not steal other people's 
property; 50: You should not deceive others). Some give perhaps unintended 
insights into the lives of the Taoist clergy of the time (13: You should not 
use herbal medicines to perform abortions. 15: You should not cat off gold 
or silverware; 72: You should not poke your tongue out at other people; 99: 
You should not bore holes in the w'alls of other people's houses to spy on the 
women and giris inside). A few' arc specifically Taoist (147: You should exert 
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yourself co seek long life, day and night do not slacken; 149; You should exert 
yourself to ingest and eliminate cereals from your diet practicing the Dao 
of No Death). Finally, some important ones show the direct influence of Bud¬ 
dhism ( 66 : You should not urinate while standing; 116: You should not urinate 
on living plants or in water that is to be drunk). 

Benjamin PENNY 

. Hcndrischkc and Penny 1996 (trans.); Lai Chi-om 199Kb. Maeda Shigeki 
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Laojun yinsimgjigmg 

-£#■£*5 ilfl 

Scripture on Precepts of Lord Lao, Recited 
[to the Melody in the Clouds) 

The Lao/un yinsong ftqtng (CT 785). also known as “New Code" (xinke fl 
M). was revealed in 415 to A Kou Qianzhi. The text was originally in twenty 
scrolls, most of which arc now lost. The expression yinsong ,*j j in the title 
is short for yunzhong yinsong | 1 . «'$. which may mean "to be recited after 
[the melody) 'In the Clouds’" or "recited in the cloudy heavens." The text 
contains thirty-six precepts each of which is introduced with "The Lord 
Lao said" and ends with die admonition. "Honor and follow this rule with 
awareness and care, in accordance with the statutes and ordinances." a varia¬ 
tion of the formula: "Promptly, promptly, in accordance with the statutes and 
ordinances!" Cjiji m lUling). 

The first six introductory rules describe the text's revelation in terms similar 
to those used in the ‘weft texts" (weishu Hi ; see *taoism and the apoc¬ 
rypha). Thereafter the precepts seem to be arranged in no particular order, 
consisting of general guidelines, specific behavioral rules, and detailed ritual 
instructions. General guidelines include an outline of the various offices and 
duties of Taoist followers and a survey of banquet meetings and communal 
ntes (c.g., nos. 7-9). Specific behavioral rules describe the role of Taoists in 
relation to the civil administration, patterns of public conduct, and measures 
to be taken in case of sickness (c.g.. no. 21). Detailed ritual instructions, finally, 
deal with the performance of communal banquets, the proper format of 
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prayers and petitions to the Dao, ancestral offerings, funerary services* and 
immortality practices (e.g., no. 12). 

Livid KOHN 

LJ Mather 1979; Qing Xitai 1994.2:122-23; Yang Liansheng 1956 
Kou Qtanzhi.Jtr[precepts] 


Laoshan 

*£ Jj (or. # Ji, **) 

Mount Lao (Shandong] 


Mount Lao, also known as Mount Laosheng(Laosheng shan Mill), is the tall¬ 
est peak in the eastern coastal region of Shandong, cast of present-day Qingdao 
, .An ancient site for hermits and * fangshi (practitioners of esoteric arts), 
the mountain was visited by emperors who ascended it to gaze at ‘Pcnglai. 
the mythical island of the immortals, in their quest for immortality. 

Qin Shi huangdi {r. 221-210 bcb), in particular, climbed the mountain after 
performing the feng jj and shun W ceremonies to Heaven and Earth on 
Mount Tai < A Taishan) and Mount Liangfu (Liangfu shan ill), both in 
Shandong. Remaining there for three months, he was visited by numerous 
fangshi, among them *Xu Fu who requested permission to seek the islands of 
the immortals. The expedition is said to have set out from here. Han Wudi (r. 
141-87 bce) and Han Guangwu di (r 25-57 ce) also climbed the mountain in 
ntual circumstances. 

Many of the methods in the wufu xu arc said to have originated 

on Mount Laosheng. reflecting the association of the coastal tradition with 
the early Taoism of the south. In particular, this was the purported site of 
revelation of the Five Lingbao talismans (see under ‘Lingua*? wufu xu). Tang 
Xuanzong (r. 7x2-56) dispatched the Taoists Wang Min I* J and Li Xiazhou 
‘ I’ to compound elixirs on the mountain which he renamed Supporter 
of the Tang (Fu Tang shan Ml l*j ill). 

The most famous temple on the mountain is the Taiqing gong K fiV ft* 
(Palace of Great Clarity*). The initial construction took place during the Han 
when a certain Zhang Lianfu jKllfe K of Ruizhou V, H (Jiangxi) abandoned 
his official post and retired to Mount Lao to cultivate the Dao. He built a reed 
structure, named Sanguan miao ]? ty] (Shrine of the Three Offices), where 
he revered the Great Emperor of the Three Offices (Sanguan dadi ’ ff L vfj). 
Li Zhciuan * \'\ & refurbished the temple in 904. renaming it Sanhuang miao 
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7 B)1 (Shrine of the Three Sovereigns) and centering its practice on reverence 
to the Three Sovereigns (•sdn/mung). It was later renamed Taiqinggong. 

The mountain grew’ in importance from the Jin-Yuan period when it became 
one of the center? of *Quanzhcn Taoism. It was then that the majority of 
the current temples and monasteries were built. *Qiu Chuji (1148-1227) and 
*Liu Chuxuan (1147-1203) resided here during the Jin period. It was, however, 
only in the Ming period that the mountain gained prominence as a major 
Quartzhen center, which it retains today. A number of Quan2hen sub-lineages 
arc associated with Mount Lao, including the Suishan branch (Suishan pai 
* i'i l!. K) revenng Liu Chuxuan, which viewed Taiqing gong as its ancestral 
temple, and the Gold Mountain branch (jinshan pai t. r ill ;\i) which reveres 
Sun Xuanqing ffe & 7 (1517-69). 

Quanzhen masters in Shandong still perform the "Mount Lao Tunes" 
("Laoshan yin" . || iil!) supposedly composed by Qiu Chuji. A set of twelve 
poems by Qiu Chuji on Mount Lao (which he designates Mount Ao or Aoshan 
Wllj) arc preserved in the Panxi ji tifi (Anthology of the Master from 
Panxi; CT1159. 2 . 9 b-i 2 a). Other poems and writings by Qiu and other Quan¬ 
zhen masters arc still preserved in numerous inscriptions. 

Gil RAZ 
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% TAOIST SACRED SITES 


Laozi and Laojun 

• *£# 

The Old Master (also known as Lao Dan Y : . ip|, Li Er A r 1 I-, 

Li Boyang ^ )|‘| iy) and Lond Lao ( or. Old Lord) 

Laozi. the alleged author of the Daadc jing and anoent Taoist philosopher, 
became a key deity in the Taoist religion. His first appearance, in the ‘Zhuangzi 
under the name of Lao Dan. is as an archivist of die Zhou court who was also 
the teacher of Confucius. After that he is mentioned in various philosophical 
texts and has a full biography in the Shiji (Records of the Historian; 63^139-43; 
trans. Lau 1982. x-xi). Traditional recipients of the Daodc jing believed the sources 
and accepted Laozi as a contemporary of Confucius. Ever since Herbert A. 
Giles (1906). however, text and author have been treated separately and Laozi 
has come to be thought of as a largely fictional figure. Only Homer Dubs 
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(1941) cried to find him in history, nuking him an impoverished aristocrat of 
the third century bce whose ideas served to recover some of his lost status 
and power. 

formation of the myth. The most up-to-date evaluation of the early history 
of Laozi is by A. C. Graham (1986b). Beginning from the appearance of 
Laozi as Confucius's teacher in the Zftuartgzi, he shows that this talc probably 
originated with a Confucian story on the master's humility and eagerness to 
learn. In the fourth century bce. according to Graham, when the Daode jtng 
was first compiled and the growing Taoist school needed a hoary’ founder, 
Lao Dan was adopted to serve as archetypal Taoist. When the Qin gained 
supremacy in the second century bce. Lao Dan was presented to them as a 
powerful political thinker and was moreover linked with Grand Scribe Dan 
<Taishi Dan A ‘i! ' ). who in 374 bce had predicted the rise of this state. This 
necessitated an unusual longevity for the philosopher, who w r as then said to 
have lived 160 or 200 years. 

After the Qin had come to power, however, this longevity became a lia¬ 
bility’ because Laozi was no longer around to advise the emperor in person. 
As a result, so Graham speculates, the story of Laozi s western emigration 
was invented, a convenient w’ay not only of “disposing the body" but also of 
accounting for the compilation of the Daodc png, allegedly transmitted under 
duress to the border guard *Yin Xi on the Hangu Pass (Hangu guan ivj \K ). 
Finally, under the Han, when his close connection to the Qin turned problem¬ 
atic. Laozi s birthplace was relocated to Bozhou H (present-day Luyi :ft 
l. Henan) near the Han rulers* homeland of Pci; \. and he was linked with 
the Li I clan, a family of faithful retainers of the Han house. At this time 
Laozi was known for two key episodes: his service as an archivist and reclusive 
thinker under the Zhou, and his western emigration and transmission of the 
Daodepng to Tin Xi. Also, he had acquired a birthplace in Bozhou. the family 
name Li. his personal name Dan. and a lifetime in the sixth century bce. This 
analysis by Graham fits the facts of the multifaceted presentation of Laozi in 
the early sources and accounts for the oddities of the Ship biography. It also 
tallies with a recent manusenpt find, the ‘Guodian Laozi, which contains parts 
of the Daodc)ing datable to between 350 and >00 bce. 

Han developments. Legends about Laozi grew massively over time. In the Han 
dynasty, he was adopted by three separate groups: 1. the magical practitioners 
Cfimgshi) or individual seekers of immortality, who adopted Laozi as their 
patriarch and idealized him as an immortal (see his biographies in the *Ltcx\an 
zhuan. trans. Kaltcnmark 1953.6>-61. and in the *SJimxidn zhuan. trans. Kohn 
1996a, and Campany 2002.194-204); 2. the political elite, the imperial family 
and court officials, who saw in Laozi the personification of the Dao and 
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Fig $ 2 . Laozi as a deity Tang dynasty. Ute seventh to eariy eighth century. 
PtiiKograph Rhonisches Bildarchiv. Cologne. Museum fur Ostanansdte 
Kunst. Cologne. See Little xooob, i8j. 
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worshipped him as a representative of their ideal of cosmic and political unit)’ 
alongside the Yellow Emperor ( 4 Huangdi) and the Buddha (sec 4 Laozi ming); 
y popular millenarian cults, who identified Laozi as the god who manifested 
himself through the ages and would save the worid yet again and bring about 
the age of Great Peace (•wiping). Called Lord Lao (Laojun) or Yellow Old 
Lord (Huanglaojun IA i- f|) r this deified Laozi was like the personification 
of cosmic harmony worshipped by the court but equipped with tremendous 
revolutionary power. As a messiah (see 4 Li Hong), he could overturn the pres¬ 
ent and reorganize the worid, leading the faithful to a new state of heavenly 
bliss in this very life on earth (see *Laoz\ btanhua )ing). 

These various texts all add new information to the two key episodes of the 
Laozi legend as know n in the early Han. expanding the beginning of his life to 
include his identity with the Dao. creation of the world, and periodic descent 
as “teacher of dynasties," embellishing his birth by increasing his time in the 
womb and giving him the physiognomy of a sage, and extending his life after 
the emigration by cither having him wander west and convert the barbarians 
to his teaching, then known as “Buddhism." or by ascending back to heaven 
and returning to reveal vanous Taoist teachings in China. 

As a result, the complex Laozi myth, which first evolves at this time, can 
be described as consisting of six distinct parts: 

1. Laozi as the Dao creates the universe (creation) 

2. Laozi descends as the teacher of dynasties (transformations) 

y Laozi is born on earth and serves as an archivist under the Zhou (birth) 

4. Laozi emigrates and transmits die Daodcfing to Yin Xi (transmission) 

5. Laozi and Yin Xi go west and convert the barbarians to Buddhism (con¬ 
version) 

6. Laozi ascends to heaven and comes back again to give revelations to 
Chinese seekers, founding Taoist schools (revelations) 

Medieval and later traditions. This basic structure of the myth is further expanded 
and deepened in the following centuries. The fifth-century 4 Santxan netpefing 
(Scripture of the Inner Explication of the Three Heavens) of the southern 
Celestial Masters < 4 Tianshi dao) adds more details on the cosmology of cre¬ 
ation and applies motifs from the birth of the Buddha. In the sixth century, 
the ‘Kattian png (Scripture of the Opening of Heaven), the Wenshi nc\ 2 huan 
i *| • / (Inner Biography of Master Wenshi; Kohn 1997b, 109-13). and the 
'Huahu jmg (Senpture of the Conversion of Barbarians), all of the northern 
Celestial Masters at ‘Louguan (Tiered Abbey), provide additional details on 
the transformations and a stylized version of the transmission and conver¬ 
sion. and add a second meeting of Laozi with Yin Xi in Sichuan at a "black 
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ram shop,*" today the *Qingyanggong (Palace of the Black Ram) in Chengdu. 
The seventh-century Xuanyuan huangdt shengji £ i*j (Chronicle 

of the Holy August Emperor of Mysterious Origin) by the Louguan master 
•Yin Wencao, which survives in citations and in a longer fragment known as 
the Taishang hunyujti zhenlu A. .1 ill. 'li kt if. (Real Account of the Most High 
Chaotic Origin; CT 954), expands further on the transmission of the Daodc 
jing and the relation to Yin XL Three major later hagiographies, including). 
2 of *Du Guangung’s (850-933) Da ode zhetjtng guangsheng yi ifj H: ft; * ft 
A (Extended Interpretation of the Emperor’s Exegesis of the Daode jing ; 901; 
CT 725). the 'Youlong zhiuin (Like unto a Dragon), and the *Hunyuan shengji 
(Saintly Chronicle of Chaotic Origin), add further details to the structure 
outlined above, expanding especially the time Laozi spends among the pure 
heavens and scriptures before creation, and his visitations and miracles under 
the Tang and Song. 

In addiaon to these extensive works, there arc numerous shorter hagiogra¬ 
phies of Laozi, he is mentioned in countless passages in Taoist texts, and large 
numbers of scriptures claim to go back to his revelations. More concretely, 
there arc insenpnons on him from throughout the ages (see Kamitsuka Yoshiko 
1993). such as the Sanzun be V is* (Stele to the Three Worthies) of 508. the 
Lioihi be £ It ft' (Stele to Sir Lao. Chen Yuan 1988, 42) of 591. the Xtchuan 
Qingyanggengbetmng 1”) ll| i*/ V (Stele Inscription at the Palace of the 

Black Ram in Sichuan; CT 964) of 884, and the bxojun zan £ 41 a f (Eulogium 
for Lord Lao; in Hunyuan shengji . 9.35b) of 1014. 

From Song times onward, the veneration of Laozi declined in favor of 
Xuanwu £ it, the Dark Warrior (see *Zhcnwu), yet there was also a new 
edition of the Huahu jing, the Laojun bashiyt hua tushuo £ If1\ t * {& 

(Eighty-One Transformations of Lord Lao. Illustrated and Explained; see 
*Lao)un bashiyi hua tu) and the deity appeared in popular novels, such as the 
Fengshen yanyi J) as ft (Investiture of the Gods; IC 384-86) and the Dongyou ft 

iv 1T1I (Journey to the East) in the Ming. To the present day, he is worshipped 
as a key deity of the Celestial Masters and credited with a number of *<jigpng 
exercises. 
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Laozi bianhua fing 

Scripture of the Transformations of Laozi 


The Ldoz 1 buinhua jing is a manuscript that was discovered at ‘Dunhuang (S. 
1295). Containing a text dated to the late second century on the basis of the 
last appearance of Laozi that it mentions (in 155 ce). the manuscript was ccpicd 
by a monk of the ‘Xuandu guan (Abbey of the Mysterious Metropolis) in 
Changan in 612. The manuscript is fragmentary, lacking a proper beginning, 
and occasionally illegible. It consists of 101 lines of about seventeen characters 
each. Giving expression to the beliefs of a popular messianic cult located in 
southwest China, the text focuses on the divine Laozi as the incarnate power 
of the Dao that appears in every generation to support and direct the govern¬ 
ment of humanity; 

The Buinhua jtng can be divided into three major parts. The first consists 
of a eulogy on Laozi as the body of the Dao and the savior of humanity. This 
includes a description of his celestial stature, his supernatural birth to Mother 
Li V i; after seventy-two years of pregnancy; his unusual divine appearance, 
his nature of non-action (*WKwri) and freedom from desires, and his ascent 
back to Mount •Kunlun with the help of a white deer. The section ends with 
the repeated emphasis that Laozi is of heavenly origin and has him give in¬ 
structions to humanity: 

"Know,” he nyt, "my nmc human farm* 
to gain wonderful immortality 
and find the Dao of life. 

So easy, yet so difficult! 

Study my Dao of life— 

and unhke people limited to the world. 

you will live as long as the sun and the moon." 

(Lines 27-29) 

He then teaches people his nine names, each representing a different aspect 
of the universe one must know to attain immortality. 

The second part contains an account of Laozi as a heavenly deity called 
Hunchcng ‘it CConfused And Yet Complete"; see Daodcjtng 25). Again 
a long seebon details the celestial powers and role of the god; then the text 
moves on to describe him as the teacher of dynasties, giving his various names 
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from the first mythical ruler Fu Xi fre >, down to the Zhou dynasty. At this 
time, his birth to Mother Li and life as an archivist arc integrated into the 
transformations, just as arc his emigration and transmission of the Daedejing 
to # Yin Xi. However. Laozi here docs not vanish but continues to reappear 
in China under the Qin, Han. and barbarians (as the Buddha), including also 
various manifestations in the Sichuan region toward the late second century. 
For example: 


In the second year of Vigorous Harmony (Jianhe, uB cb) 

following a serious landslide. 

he appeared in Chengdu 

near the Gale of the Left Quarter, 

manifesting as a Perfected. 


( 66 - 67 ) 


The third and final part is cast as a speech delivered by Laozi during one of 
his laicr appearances. In it he describes himself* as the Dao. a resident of Clar¬ 
ity (Qing Vj). a ruler of the world, a master o\er life and death, a counselor 
to all emperors, and a continuous presence in the world: 

My body is dad in the Formless (wining hi fi). 

Ignorant I am and unknowing— 
yet with every death. I am bom anew 
and take on a new body. 

(Lines 73 - 74 ) 


Next he bestows instructions to his followers, encouraging them to think of 
him day and night and give up all lascivious and ecstatic cults. To approach 
Laozi. adepts must visualize different colors in the body, then learn to "con¬ 
centrate on the One, and [they) soon will see a yellow glow within." Also, 
they should venerate his Text in Five Thousand Words (Wilton wen h f £; 
i.c., the Diwdc jing) and recite it vigorously. Then the deity will assist them 
with all troubles. The text ends on a slightly apocalyptic note, admonishing 
followers to "hurry and follow" the god "when Venus (Taibai LI I) fails in 
its course five or six times," thus to be saved from danger 

The Buinhua ring is a key document of the active Laozi cult practiced in the 
Later Han, induding both its devotional and apocalyptic elements. It is also 
an important forerunner of the Laozi hagiographies of later times, which in 
turn reflect the continuously growing veneration of the deity. 
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% Laozi and Laojun: messianism and millenarianism 


Laozi Heshang gong zhangju 


The Liozi Divided into Sections and Sentences by Heshang gong 


The version of the Daode jing of Laozi ascribed to Heshang gong. "The Gentle¬ 
man of the River Bank," covers both the text of the classic, as divided into 
sections and sentences, zhangju, and a commentary (CT 682). Their supposed 
originator is said to have been a recluse who instructed Han Wcndi (r. 180-157 
bce) &om a position of levitation. More than one early Han transmitter of the 
meaning of Laozi with a similar name is mentioned from the time of Sima 
Qian n| i7. (i45?-S6? bce) onward, but the fully developed legend of Heshang 
gong is not attested until the Six Dynasties penod; it is not possible to make 
any identification between Heshang gong and any specific Han figure. Nor 
is it possible to date the editing of the Heshang gong text of the Daodcjtng, 
though it has certainly had a very wide influence, supplanting even the slightly 
different version of the classic that once circulated with die commentary of 
•Wang Bi <226-49). so that the latter work no longer exaedy fits with the text 
which accompanies it. 

The commentary, too. has been extremely influential, for example monopo¬ 
lizing the interpretation of Laozi in Japan for many centuries. Its sequential 
explanation of the text phrase by phrase marks it out as a work of an earlier 
type than that of Wang Bi, which attempts to keep the overall meaning of the 
text in mind, but this by no means suggests that Heshang gong's remarks were 
actually composed earlier. Its dual approach, summarized by some scholars as 
stressing both “controlling the state" lzJngii<> ff?Kl) and "controlling one's self" 
(zhtshen ,1? • t), is not entirely alien to Wang Bi, either; the one feature which 
has been seen as distinedve is the suggestion in some passages that the latter 
aim could be achieved in part through techniques visualizing the interior of 
the body after the manner of some *Shangqing texts. The main proponent of a 
late date of final composition on that basis is Kusuyama Hamki ( 1979 ). though 
his ease for the addition of this mcditational element to an earlier version of 
the commentary is from the start complicated by the fact that Shangqing texts 
themselves were recapitulating techniques for which traces may already be 
found in epigraphic materials of the second century ce. 
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In face all the concepts present in the Heshang gong commentary may 
be seen as part of a Han legacy of ideas, though unfortunately a legacy that 
remained a matter for concern and hence for restatement for many centuries 
after the fall of the dynasty. The urge to see a (late) Han date as the most 
reasonable one for Heshang gong has therefore appealed to a number of 
scholars, though others have found definitive evidence for this lacking. Possible 
references to the text in the third century ce unfortunately cannot be taken 
as reliable; there is. however, one quotation apparently from the late fourth 
century which may prove trustworthy, and which includes a portion of the 
commentary deemed a later addition by Kusuyama. This is to be found on p. 
i.ib-aa of the •Kingxingyunming lu (On Nourishing Inner Nature and Extend¬ 
ing Life), a work none of whose other quotations falsity the statement in the 
preface that it was excerpted from the 'Yangshengwaj i (Essentials of Nourishing 
Life) of Zhang Zhan ‘JJJ ill (early fourth century). Zhang came from a family 
of bibliophiles who claimed to have preserved many works of Han times and 
earlier, but this sull docs not prove that the Heshang gong commentary is any 
earlier than the century in w hich it is first cited. Other early commentaries, 
too. which arc said to betray its influence remain for their part controversial 
with regard to their origins. 

Whatever its date, the Laozi Heshang gong zhang/u remained a firm favorite 
among professional Taoists from the time of its emergence onward, and for 
example is listed in Tang times as basic to an initiation into Taoist disciplc- 
ship. even if a controversy over its merits versus those of Wang Bi resulted 
in the production of impcnal commentary to resolve the dispute. Indeed 
when Eduard Erkes contemplated producing the first English translation of 
the ten in the 1930s he was able to take the unusual step of going to Beijing 
to seek instruction from Taoist priests in their understanding of its meaning. 
Unfortunately, his work, first published in serial form, is not widely available: 
a plan to republish it in the 1990s, though widely advertised by the company 
concerned, was eventually cancelled on the grounds that it did not read 
smoothly enough in English; a Ddixte jing translation of no historical value 
was substituted instcad. 
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Laozi ming 

:fr f- 1* 

Inscription for Laozi 


The Laozt mtng . by the court official Bian Shao J >/ 1 dates from 14 September, 
165. and contains a record of the impciial sacrifices to Laozi undertaken by Han 
Huandi (r. 146-168) at the sages birthplace in Bozhou ,. H (present-day Luyi 
»i ! & f Henan) and at the imperial palace in Luoyang. The inscription begins 
with a summary of the facts known about the historical Laozi, repeating the 
account of the Ship (Records of the Historian; 63.2139-4$; trans. Lau 1982. x- 
xi), then gives a concrete description of Laozi s birthplace and cites the DaoJc 
jing as the major expression of his ideas. In addition, the text praises Laozi 
as the central deity of the cosmos, who was bom from primordial energy, 
came down to earth, and eventually ascended back to the heavenly realm as 
an immortal. 

Next, the inscription recounts the concrete circumstances that led Huandi 
to make the sacrifice, mentioning a dream he had of the deity and listing the 
credentials of the author for the compilation of the text. All this is still by 
way of introduction to the actual praise offered to the deity, which combines 
the immortality seekers' vision of Laozi with the understanding of Laozi as 
a personification of the Dao. It begins; 

focusing only on the virtue of the mystery, 
he embraced cmptmcis and guarded punty. 

Happy even in a lowly position. 

he never strove for emolument or authonty. 

Like a rope, hr was always straight, 
uncoiling naturally when twisted. 

and concludes. 

He joins the radiance of the Sun and die Moon, 
is at one widi the Five Planets. 

He freely comes and goes from die Cinnabar Hut (ddnhi I; V-i). 
easily travels up and down die Yellow Court (huangting ,Y( IjV ). 

He rejects ordinary customs, 
conceals his light- and hides himself. 

Embracing die Origin (.man 'C). he transforms like a spirit 
and breathes the essence of perfection. 
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None in the world can approach ha depth, 
we can only look up to his eternal life. 

Thus our divine emperor offers a sacrifice to Laozi to document his 
holy spirituality. 

I. this humble servant, in my turn strive to ensure his continued fame 
and thus engrave this stone to his greater glory. 

The Laozi ming is the first official and best dated early document on the 
divinization of Laozi, and an important text for our understanding of Han 
religion and of the myth of the god. 

Uvia KOHN 

LI Chen Yuan 1988,5-6. Kusuyama Haruki 1979.305-16; Maspcro 1981.594-95; 
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Laozi and Laojun 


Laozi Xiang'erzhu 


& f- & ft ii 


Xuwg’cr Commentary to the Laozi 


The Xiang ct commentary to the Lwn is important as a text of the Laozi (Daode 
)ing), as a commentary on the Laozi, and as one of the few surviving docu¬ 
ments from the cariy years of the Celestial Master movement (*Tianshi dao). 
Long thought lost, a partial copy of the first of two chapters (chapters 3-57 
of the received edition) of the Laozi text with this commentary appended to 
each chapter was found at *Dunhuang (S. 6825). Rao Zongyi (1956) combined 
this with quotations in other sources to assemble roughly half the original 
work, which he studied and commented on and which has been translated 
into English by Stephen R. Bokenkamp (1997. 29-148). Taoist scriptures from 
the late Six Dynasties attribute the work to *Zhang Lu, as docs the catly Tang 
commentator Lu Deming •’*[■ HI (556-627). *Du Guangting. waiting in the 
tenth century, attributed the work to *Zhang Dao ling References to the work 
in the mid-third-ccntury "Dadao jia lingjic** k in % ift (Commands and Ad¬ 
monitions for the Families of the Great Dao; trans. Bokenkamp 1997. t 48 -® 5 ) 
are somewhat garbled but clearly seem to refer to this text and to associate it 
with Zhang Lu. Attempts to date the text to as late as the fifth century’ on the 
basis of a dubious history of ideas seem unfounded. 
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The text accompanying the commentary is an important witness to the 
early history of the Laozi text. William G. Boltz (1984' has argued, based on a 
detailed comparison with the ’Mawangdui manuscripts of the laozi. that the 
text interleaved with this commentary is the cariicst transmitted text version 
and the closest in filiation to the Mawangdui manuscripts. This also links it 
with the "5,000 character" versions of the text. 

The commentary presents a distinctive interpretation of the Liazi that sheds 
much light on early Celestial Master thought and the way that they appropri¬ 
ated this classical text for their own purposes. Among the more distinctive 
features of this work, the conception of the Dao as a conscious, anthropomor¬ 
phic deity, identified with a divinized Laozi (•Laojun), who speaks directly to 
humans (in the first person) is striking. The reader is encouraged to devote 
him/herself to the Dao and the tide, if Bokenkamp is correct, refers to how 
the Dao is constantly "thinking of you." The text advocates a physiological 
process based on "clarity and quiescence" fqingjing) that seeks to absoife and 
circulate the breaths ( # $f) of the Dao so as to attain longevity and the status 
of Transcendent Lonl This practice must be founded upon moral excellence, 
and to this end a set of nine precepts derived from the text of the Laozi and 
a set of twenty-seven derived from the Xiang'er commentary were published 
separately and seem to have been more influential in later periods than the 
commentary itself (see under *Xuing'cr jic). 

Also prominent arc warnings concerning "deviant" teachings and "fake 
arts abroad in the world" that point to a variety of competing movements 
that differed with the Celestial Masters on issues of doctrine and practice. For 
example, specific acts of sexual self-cultivation based on semen retention are 
condemned despite die Celestial Master practice of communal sex rites called 
"union of breaths" (*fi eqi). 

The Xiang Vr commentary also provides information on the earliest Taoist 
eschatology, a way for followers to pass through the world of the dead or the 
Great Yin (Taiyin \ I-): "If a person of the Dao is perfect in their conduct, the 
Taoist gods (diiiuficn jfj ^ ) will return to them; they* will hide from the world 
by feigning death, then passing through the Great Yin, they go to be reborn 
{fusheng V i ), and thus do not perish (Fuwang 1 - 1 ‘_). That is why they arc 
long-lived. The profane have no moral merit. Their dead belong to the Earth 
Office. That is to perish" (see also trans. Bokenkamp 1997. * 35 )- Here we see 
that it is the moral excellence of the Taoists that assures their longevity* and 
ultimate survival of death. 

Terry KLEEMAN 
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% Laozi and Laojun: Tianshi dao 


Laozi zhongjing 

Central Scripture of Laozi 


The Laozi dumgfing appears twee in the Taoist Canon (CT1168. entitled Laojun 
zhongjing £ j \ 1:1 *- 7 ; YJQQ 18-19) and once in a * Dunhuang manuscript (P. 
3784). It consists of fifty-five sections in two pian that describe methods of 
visualizing and activating the gods in the body. The teat is related in general 
subject matter to the •Huangf mg jing (Scripture of the Yellow Court) and can 
be considered a precursor of the ‘Shangqmg scriptures. Cited in the ‘Ltnghao 
wufu xu (Prolegomena to the Five Talismans of the Numinous Treasure), it 
probably onginated during the third century*. Its instructions cover not only 
visualization, but also breathing exercises and ocher methods, so that the text 
can be considered one of the earliest technical manuals of Taoist meditation 
and longevity techniques. 

One of several references to Laozi in the text is the name Yellow Old Lord 
of the Central Pole (Huanglao zhongji jun K g 1 1 1 Si f! )- He is identified as the 
central god of the Northern Dipper ("teuton) among the stars and the resident 
of the Yellow Court (Jnuingtir# K I.M > in the abdomen. He is always activated 
together widi a female aspect or "empress'’ (huanghou t 4 f ), described as a 
cclcstialjadc Woman Cyunii ) called Mysterious Radiance of Great Yin (Taiyin 
xuanguang £ '£)• Wearing robes of yellow* cloudy energy, they Join to 
give birth to the immortal embryo. 

To activate the pair, adepts visualize a sun and moon in their chests under¬ 
neath their nipples, from which a yellow essence and a red energy radiate. 
TTiesc vapors then nsc up to enter the Crimson Palace (panging .(* y) in the 
heart and sink down to the Yellow Court in the abdomen. Filling its internal 
halls, the energies mingle and coagulate to form the immortal embryo, which 
grows gradually* and becomes visible as an infant facing south, in the position 
of the ruler. As he is nurtured by the yellow essence and red energy still flow¬ 
ing from the adept's internal sun and moon, all illnesses arc driven out and 
myriad disasters dissolve. The practice leads to close communication with the 
gods, enhances physical energy, and increases long life and vitality. 


Una KOHN 
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% INNER DEITIES; MEDITATION AND VISUALIZATION 


Lei Shizhong 

1221-95; z\: Kcquan n] |)f; hav: Mo an TX (Silent Hermitage), 
Shuangquo laoren / h'l £ A (Old Man of the Double Bridge) 

Tins important thirteenth-century ritual master and advocate of the basic 
harmony of the Three Teachings (Confucianism, Taotsm, and Buddhism) was 
a nauve of Wuchang j\ I \ (Hubei), although his ancestors came from Yuzhang 
fi! , (Jiangxi). Reputedly a talented writer, he also came to study philosophy 
and the recondite aspects of the universe in his youth. He later encountered, 
through dreams and while awake, divine beings who taught him the fine points 
of the Thunderclap Rites (kirtitg it ; sec 'leifii), and the fundamental parallels 
between Buddhist and classical forms and aims of self-cultivation with those 
available among the Taoist traditions he had mastered. Of the many disciples 
who had reportedly studied with him before he passed away in 1295. some 
returned to Sichuan and others to the southeast coastal areas. 

Lei's substantial annotations to the •Dwrcnjing (Scripture on Salvation) were 
pan of the edition (Duren ihungpin miaojiag tongyi t j At m * > ?7 ilO r<. CT 89) 
assembled by the forty-thind Celestial Master, *Zhang Yuchu (1361-1410). which 
also includes the explanations of a clerk of the Thunderclap Lord Xin (Xin 
tianjun A /!), another strong proponent of both the Thunder Rites (*lcifa) 
and the fundamental unity of the Three Teachings. One of Lei's disciples named 
Chen Yuanheng Sfe )£ 7 recorded some of Lord Xin's revelations to his master. 
Lei is also credited with a two-chapter Chaotic Origin (Hunyuan jj-*. }£) ntual tra¬ 
dition that is pan of the *Daofa huiyudn (Corpus of Taoist Ritual, J. 154-55) 
Lei’s passing in 1295 did not prevent him from presenting *Xuc Jizhao (fl. 
1304-16) with a cop)* of his Xuxudn pian i.V & u: (Folios on the Mystery of the 
Void) in 1308. The texts and diagrams associated with Lei bear comparison 
with those of *Xiao Yingsou (fl. 1226) and texts associated with him, as well 
as with the traditions central to *Bai Yuchan (1194-1^9?) and his disciples. 

Lowell SKAR 
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Lei Siqi 

1231-1301?; z: Qixian > V{; fnx»>: Kongshan xiansheng v ]| L'I- 
(Elder of die Empty Mountain) 

Tliis thirteenth-century specialist in the 4 tying and its diagram (n* |V|) and 
numerological (shu *!';) traditions was a native of the prosperous scholarly 
area of Linchuan I i\ ll| (Jiangxi). In his youth he studied at the Niaoshi guan 
I i i ffi (Abbey of the Bird Stone). After Khubilai khan (r 1260-04) established 
Mongol rule in south China in 1276 and named the thirty-sixth Celestial 
Master. ‘Zhang Zongyan (1244-91). head of Taoist atfairs for the Mongol 
regime, Zhang asked Lei Siqi to become lecturer in the Mysterious Teaching 
(•Xuanjiao) in Beijing. 

Lei later returned to the Guangxin \>\(ft (Jiangxi) mountains, where he lec¬ 
tured and taught until he passed away at Niaoshi guan. Among his renowned 
disciples were 4 \Vu Quanjic (1269-1346). Fu Xingzhen */ ft ({. and Zhou Weihe 
fil. His main extant works, both completed around 1300. arc the titles 
found in CT iou to CT1014 (Kalinowski 1989-90. 88). The longest text, Yifu 
rjngi'uin ft \Vl ill V (Miscellany on Divination with the Book of Changes; CT 
1014: sec Qing Xitai 1994.2:113-14) is preceded by a set of four prefaces (CT 
iota) by Zhang Zongyan in 1286, Jie Xisi '• l!l| (1274-1344) and Wu Quanjic 
(both dated 1332). and the last by Lei himself, dated 1300, which states that the 
rishi tongfrian ft »i!l •£ ( Miscellany of Diagrams on the Book of Changes; CT 
1011) is the successor to the Yiru rongfctdn. TTic titles of these texts both derive 
horn studies grounded in the diagrams of the tying. The two annotated pages 
of Hctu fu t\ (Chart of the [Yellow) River; CT 1013) belong to the Yiru tongbiin 
(CT 1014). Lei also wrote the Laozx benyt £ f* J: 1. (Fundamental Meaning 
of the Lxozx) and ZJuuingzi zitiyt T y 1 ? ft. (Core Meaning of the Zhuangzi), 
which appear to be no longer extant. The Yuan scholar Yuan Jue |i praised 
Lei for his profound understanding of cosmic processes as seen in his w’ritings 
on both the tying and on the Daode)tng. 
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% Xuanjiao 


Lein 


Icifa 

** 

Thunder Rites; Thunder Rituals 

This influential class of cxorcisuc ritual became part of many of the new Taoist 
ritual systems from the twelfth century onward. At its core is a repertoire of 
administrative, judicial, and meditative methods that it makes available to 
adepts interested in harnessing the vitalizing and punitive powers of thunder 
on a more regular and consistent basis in their ritual practice. Incorporating 
local gods and practices into a grand scheme laid out in liturgies and scriptures, 
and often including compounding the "inner elixir" (•nrhfdn), the Thunder 
Rites were part of the transformation of Taoism that took place between 
the tenth and fourteenth centuries. Most of the extant textual material in the 
Ming Taoist Canon that deals with absorbing and deploying the powers of 
thunder derives from various twelfth- to fifteenth-century traditions in south 
China. Priests who became pan of these traditions acted their parts in this 
bureaucracy, assuming the bearing of a mandarin when dealing with higher 
deities and their fellows in the heavenly bureaus, and becoming a fierce Judge 
when dealing with uncooperative demons. 

The sources and forms of this class of ritual remain obscure. Studies to date 
suggest multiple origins w ith roots in cults to local thunder deities (‘Lcishcn). 
By the tenth century they seem to have begun coalescing into traditions 
centering on various revealed methods meant to help practitioners deal with 
groups of thunder deities. One of the cariicst and most enduring varieties 
of Thunder Rites dealt with the Five Thunder gods (wuin ft Jlf) who were 
linked to the Jiangxi *Zhcngyi (Orthodox Unity*) order (see *Daofa hutyuan . 
j. 56-64,101-3, and 188-07). Liu Yongguang [:! (1134-1*06) also relied on 

the rites of the Five Thunder deities. Another later variety was known as the 
Thunderclap (l citing \J i ;V ) legacy. The 'Shenxiao (Divine Empyrean) master 
•Wang Wenqing (1093-1x53) played a major role in establishing and propagat¬ 
ing this class of ritual within the new Taoist liturgies. His efforts made it 
popular among many Shenxiao traditions in twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
Guangdong, Fujian. Zhejiang and Jiangxi. Those who venerated *Chcn Nan, 
*Bai Yuchan, and their disciples, meanwhile, also made Thunder Ritual central 
to their practice. Thunder Ritual was not only formative in the rise of the 
•Qingwei (Pure Tenuity*) legacy and its own variety of thunder rituals, but 
also appears in the *Jingming dao (Pure and Bright Way) of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Later varieties of the *Lingbao dafa (Great Rites of the 
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Numinous Treasure) tradition also used it. While basically cxorcistic, it could 
also be employed to break open the gates of hell and liberate the dead. Many 
notable scriptures and lmpoirant deities centered their activity in a new sacred 
bureaucratic department known as the Thunder Ministry’ (Jcibu rif>). 

Scriptural origins. The Thunder Rites may have roots in the •Dongyuan shenzhou 
jing (Scripture of the Divine Spells of the Cavernous Abyss). This original 
nucleus is augmented by Tantric elements and placed within a more com¬ 
prehensive cosmic setting. Thus the Sanskritized version of the incantatory 
Tianiong yinfan xianjing K S* (Immortal Scripture of the Celestial Lad in 
Hidden Brahmani; Language; CT 633) is later called the Thunder Scripture (Lcijing 
ili : : r ) in some ritual texts. Shenxiao works also provided textual foundations, 
including the Ldting yujing 1 { V. { (Jade Scripture of the Thunderclap; 
CT 15). printed editions of which circulated in the early 1200s; the *Yushu jing 
(Scripture of the Jade Pivot); and the related Chaottan xiclci zhcnftng ft] K $| 
.If i‘(; (Authentic Scripture for Giving Thanks to Thunder in Homage to 
Heaven. CT 17). The main deity in the Yushufing, the Celestial Worthy of 
Universal Transformation (*Puhua tianzun). oversaw a full Thunder Ministry 
that included divine civilian clerks and bureaucrats as well as spirit-generals 
and sacred warriors. The main thunder deity was integrated into Taoist ritual, 
and in the Ming period some sects celebrated his birthday on the twenty-fourth 
day of the sixth month. 

Sources. The largest variety of Thunder Ritual material is found in the 'Daefa 
huiyuan (Corpus of Taoist Ritual; CT 1220). Chapters 1-55 and 56-101 of this 
work arc respectively concerned with the Qingwei and Shenxiao rites. Other 
ntual traditions arc represented in the Fahai yizhu '}] fi* (Uncollected 
Pcaris from the Ocean of Rituals; CT 1166). specifically those of the Purple 
Throne (zicfim r ; y 45-46) from Jiangxi. Several separate texts also appear 
in the Taoist Canon, including the following; 

1. Jingyu xiumwett * ? ft £' (Tranquil Remnants and Queries on the Mys¬ 
tery; CT 1252). compiled by Bai Yucharis disciples 

2 . Lnfa viAwjn pian ilj' & Ki (Folios Discussing the Mysteries of the 

Thunder Rituals: CT 1254). compiled by Wan Zongshi ; j. fi|i in 1248 

3. Da of is xinc ftiuin ;Q if; f '.*> (Hcart-to-Hcart Transmission of Taoist Rites; 
CT 1253), a theoretical treatise by *Wang Wciyi (fl. 1264-1304). a disciple 
of the Jiangxi master *Mo Qiyan (1226-94) 

4. Mingiao pian fl 1 } ]Q ; (Folios on Elucidating the Way; CT 273), also by Wang 
Wciyi. revealing the dose identity of the Thunder Rituals with nadan 

5. Yuyang qthou »ji nji j!; ill V. 1 >. (The Intimate Mechanisms of Rain. 
Clear Weather, and Periods of Pneumas; CT 1275). a meteorological 
treatise on the Thunder rites (Kalinowski 1989-90.106-7) 
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6.Daoja zongzhi fu yanyi iij V. j. • 7* l/i U ft (Explanations and Illustrations 
of the Ultimate Purport of Taoist Rituals; CT 1277). in the Thunderclap 
tradition, compiled by Deng Nan Ml ‘1 and Zhang Xixian ii fii \ : f 

The Thunderclap Retreat (lexling zhai jIj* *• • :*) was also incorporated into 
Taoist ritual, as shown by Lin Weifus if. (41 K <1239-1502) 'Lingbao Itngjuo jidu 
jinshu (Golden Writings for Deliverance by the Sea Leader of the Numinous 
Treasure Tradition; CT 465 and 466). 
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Leishen 

Thunder Deity or Thunder Deities 


Eariy descriptions of Leishen. a thunder god. in old Chinese texts like the 
SlunlijJijing 1 'if:) ?v (Scripture of Mountains and Seas; fourth/thud century 
bce?; trans. Mathicu 1983. 503) suggest a generic beasdike divinity vaguely 
linked to other figures such as the Thunder Officer (Lcishi ,!f flift) and the 
Thunder Sire (Leigong MU). While many sources describe and depict him 
as a figure with a beak and belly for drumming whose sound can be heard for 
long distances—like thunder—others relate the figure to dragons or pigs and 
say he resides in the West. 

During medieval times, Leishen oficn designated local spirits who receive 
sacrifices and ritual recognition in exchange for their help in ensuring that 
the sacnficcr avoids punishments from Heaven and receives a regular flow of 
precipitation. Between the eighth and twelfth centuries, these divinities, fre¬ 
quently appearing in groups, began acting as tutelary deities in charge of both 
local weather conditions and lesser, often malevolent, spirits w’ho may have 
represented some of the older cults spread throughout southern China. 

Like the Song officials who had to deal with a shifting mix of Han and 
southern peoples around them, religious practitioners began using revealed 
written texts, magic, and rules to identify and administer the Thunder Dei¬ 
ties. Besides granting them bureaucratic titles in exchange for their assistance, 
ritualists also resorted to punishments acconiing to sacred penal law and threat- 
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cncd them with force. Among the most potent methods of dealing with these 
(and other) local deities were those associated with the new Taoist revelatory 
movements emerging and consolidating in lands south of the Yangzi River. 
Although these spirits became increasingly subject to the emerging protocols of 
a divine administrative hierarchy, especially in south China, they also retained 
their local specificity and religious loyalties among die general populaoons. 
Often grouped into groups of five or thirty-ax. these deities issued special 
talismanic missives written in strange characters known as "thunder script." 
and were thoroughly integrated into several Song ritual movements. They 
were especially prominent in the ‘Shenxiao (Divine Empyrean) and *Qingwci 
(Pure Tenuity) movements, and were central to the ritual activities of figures 
such as *Lin Lingsu (1076-1120), *Wang Wenqing (1093-115$), # Sa Shoujian (fl. 
1141-78?). *Bai Yuchan {1194-1229?). and * Huang Shunshen (1224-aftcr 1286). 

By the early thirteenth century, the Thunder Ministry (Leibu Vli*:! ) was 
understood to be headed by the Celestial Worthy of Universal Transforma¬ 
tion Whose Sound of Thunder Responds to the Pnmordials in the Nine 
Heavens (Jiutian yingyuan Icishcng Puhua banzun !i \ 101 \[ ( f i \* it K ; 

sec * Puhua banzun). at once an incarnation of the Great Saint of the Nine 
Heavens Who is Upright and Luminous (Jiutian zhenming dasheng K l‘l 
0 || k l i') and the Perfea King of Jade Clarity (Yuqing zhenwang )= Hi { 1 ). 
Later those who revered this exalted and bureaucratized form of the Thun¬ 
der Deity performed special ntes of reciting the deity's special scripture, the 
‘Yushu )\ng (Scripture of the Jade Pivot), on his birthday, the twenty-fourth 
day of the sixth lunar month. 
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% le \ fa : taoism and local cults 


Leng Qian 


ca. 1310-ca. 1371; z\: Qijing (or. iS© 1; hao: Longyang zi 
fig fH f (Master of Draconic Yang) 

Leng Qian, whose birthplace is indicated in various sources as Jiaxing fM! 
(Zhejiang) or Willing at (Hubei), was a painter and noted musician in the 
early years of the Hongwu reign period (1368-98). His biographical profile 
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is blurred by legends. He is said to have painted the picture ‘The Immortals' 
Beauty on PcnglaT (Pcnglai xxanyi tu r (ill ffl) for ‘Zhang Sanfeng in 
1340. The colophon on this scroll, which is ascribed to Zhang himself, says 
that Leng first studied Buddhism but later devoted himself to Confucianism 
and Taoism. A stranger reportedly taught him 'ncxdan and the * Wuzhen pian 
(Folios on Awakening to Perfection). Leng spent pan of his life as a hermit on 
Mount Wu (Wushan VI1 1 j. near Hangzhou). In 1367. Ming Taizu appointed 
him as a coun musician. There arc several explanations of why he lost the 
emperor's favor and under what circumstances he disappeared. 

Three books are ascribed to Leng: the Qtruktng shihu fa > ; ,7 I ii (Six¬ 
teen Methods of Lute Playing; trans. van Gulik 1940). the Taigu zhengfin K 
u 1 1 (Correa Times of Great Antiquity), and the Xtuliqg yuerzhi I Sfc ; ‘fi! if 

(Essential Purport of the Cultivation of Longevity). The Xuchai Icibian 

(Classified Anthology from the Ocean of Learning), compiled by Cao 
Rong . V 5 - (1613-85; ECCP 740). contains the first and third works (in ). 211 
and 243. respectively), while the second is lost. 

Martina DARGA 
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Li Ao 


Li Ao was a younger associate of the Confucian polemicist Han Yu ■};• IT 
(768-824; IC 397-40). and is chiefly known as a thinker for his Fuxtng shu ty 
ft ,*! (Book of Returning to One's True Nature), a work on self-cultivation 
completed in about 800. Despite an apparendy consistent record of opposition 
to Buddhism in his other writings. in later ages this work was suspected of 
betraying Buddhist influence, a notion encouraged by Chan Buddhist stories 
suggesting that several encounters with Chan masters had converted him 
to their views. These stories may be shown to have no historical basis, and 
the fact that they were preceded by talcs in which a Taoist plays a like role 
confirms the impression made by his writings that he had some significance 
as an opponent of Taoism also. 

That Li was not unaware of polemics between Taoism and Buddhism ts 
made probable by his self-confessed studies of the works of Liang Su 
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( 75 $- 9 £ IC 562-^3). a prominent Buddhist layman who had exchanged a now 
lost correspondence w ith the famous Taoist writer * Wu Yun. Such elements 
in his thought as the deliberate choice of the tcrm/uxmg may reflect a delib¬ 
erate challenge to Taoism. The use of the term as applied to self-cultivation 
is late, apparently deriving from *Guo Xiang commentary on the * Zhuangzt 
(Silm congkan cd., 6.4a) on the impossibility of using common learning to 
“return to the basis of the nature and destiny" (fu xtngming zhi ben f'i w ! <f(t 
x! 40 - Similar terms arc then deployed by *Chcng Xuanying writing on the 
Zhuangzt and elsewhere, whence pcihaps th cy were borrowed for polemical 
purposes by Buddhist laymen of Liang's generation. That Li was actually 
using a common stock of self-cultivation language (much of which could be 
found in Confucian texts like the m YiJutg) in order to make points against both 
Buddhism and Taoism is further supported by a close reading of the Fuxing 
shu, which betrays a not entirely explicit concern w r ith transcending mortality. 
No suggestion may be found, however, that Taoist solutions arc acceptable: 
the “fasting of the mind" (*x\nzhai), for instance, a term from Zhuangzt . is 
accondcd only a strictly relative importance. 

The notion that Li s opposition to Taoism may have diminished in his 
later career has sometimes been argued on the basis of texts such as the "bi¬ 
ography" He Slumwu zhuan fnj *1 ‘ V V (Biography of He "Black Hair"). But 
there is no more in this talc of the discovery of a plant conferring long life 
on those who ingest it to suggest that its author had changed his ideas (and 
his practical opposition to Taoism in his role as a civil servant) than in any of 
Li's occasional purely literary references to stories of immortals. What the 
Flexing shu does demonstrate, however, is that the efforts of w’ritcrs like Wu 
Yun in making Taoist self-cultivation techniques as widely available as Bud¬ 
dhist ones did succeed in presenting those who wished to argue for a purely 
Confuaan approach in this area with the double task of delimiting a system 
neither Buddhist nor Taoist. This task, moreover, was certainly not completed 
by Li Ao. but remained a problem even under the Song dynasty. 
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Li Chunfcng 


ca. 6o2*ca. 670; hoc: Huangguan zi SS £f f* 
(Master of the Yellow Headgear) 


Li Chunfeng's affiliation with Taoism probably sprang from the influence 
of his father who, in frustration because he could not satisfy his ambition 
for advancing to a higher office in the bureaucracy, resigned from his official 
post as District Defender (wrt $) and became a Taoist priest during the Sui 
dynasty Whatever the ease. Chunfcng was widely read in all kinds of books, 
but was particularly learned in astronomy, ealendneal calculations, and Yin- 
Yang lore. In 627 or shortly thereafter he submitted a critique of the current 
imperial calendar that was so well reasoned he received a post in the Office of 
the Grand Astrologer (tauhiju L 'li 6 )). the central government's bureau of 
astronomy and allied sciences. He then made a suggestion for construction 
of a new armillary sphere that Tang Taizong (r 626-49) accepted. The device, 
manufacture of which was completed in 6#, was a radical innovation because 
it had three nests of concentric rings instead of the usual two. Afterward he 
participated in the compilation of the chapters on astronomy, calendars, and 
portents for the Jtnshu (History of the Jin) and Sutshu (History of the Sui). In 
648 he became Director (hug of the Office of the Grand Astrologer. In 
that capacity Taizong asked him to interpret a portent that predicted a female 
ruler. Empress Wu (r. 690-705), would assume the throne. Li confirmed the 
prognostication and added his own prophecy: the lady, who was already in 
the emperor's harem, would usurp the throne in no more than thirty years 
and would dcamatc the Tang royal clan. In 656. Tang Gaozong (r 64^-83) 
commissioned him to participate in the annotation of two mathematical 
works that became textbooks at capital schools. In 662 he began a revision of 
the Tang calendar, promulgated by the emperor in 664. He died around 670 
at the age of sixty-eight. 

Li wrote an annotation to the Tdtskattg chiwcn dvngshcn sanlu K I. ^ X 
fV 2> (Highest Three Registers in Red Script of the Cavern of Spirit; CT 
589). a work attributed to *Tao Hongjing. Li's preface is dated the third lunar 
month of 632. The first of the registers ( 3 a- 8 a) is based on the eight trigrams 
(•foaguii) of the for each of which the text supplies a talisman. Adepts 
could wield it to sojourn in various spiritual realms during dreams. The second 
(8b-i6b) is an instrument for communicating with the spirits and contains 
instructions on forming mudras. It possesses the powers to hide one's shadow. 
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open locks, levitate the body one-hundred feet, make one invisible, and cause 
trees to blossom in the winter among other things. The last register (i6b-24b) 
has eleven talismans. It possesses powers to call down spirits to perform vari¬ 
ous tasks. One of them with a white face, one eye and no nose knows where 
ninaway slaves can be found. Another—a woman clad in black, carrying pears 
and riding a jackass—can cure suppurating sores and blindness. TTic 4 Jtnsuo 
liuzhu y in (Guide to the Golden Lock and the Flowing Pearls) has also been 
attributed to Li Chunfeng, but current research indicates that the text was 
compiled after his death. 
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Jtnsuo Ituzhu ytn 


Li Daochun 




fl. 128B-92; zi: Yuansu 'U l ; hao: Qing'an At (Gear Hermitage). 
Yingchan zi : 3 If, f (Master of the Shining Toad) 


Li Daochun, who came from Duliang oil (Hunan). was the abbot of the 
Changsheng guan : flj| (Abbey of Long Life) in Ylzhen (Jiangsu) 
and a *daoshl in Xuyi ii: Ilf? (Jiangsu). Not much is known of his life. He was a 
disciple of Wangjmehan 1 5r if. who in turn had studied under *Bai Yuchan. 
According to a work compiled by Cai Zhiyi $V (fl. 1288-1306) and other 
disciples, the Qing Tin Yingchanziyulu / , ! * (Recorded Sayings of 

(Li) Qing'an. Master of the Shining Toad; CT 1060). he also lived on Mount 
Mao (‘Maoshan. Jiangsu) and in Yang2hou if! (Jiangsu). 

Li wrote three independent woifcs and five commentaries to earlier texts: 

1. ‘Zfurnghcji (Anthology of Central Harmony; CT 249) 

2. Stouten ytsui K (The Mutable Marrow of the Three Heavens; 
CT 250), containing brief notes on the Hnlaya-sutra (Heart Sutra) and 
the 'Ylnfuflng 

y.Qiusnzhcn jtxuan btywo i* *1. ft-‘5 (Collected Mysteries and Secret 
Essentials of Quanzhen. CT 251) 

4 Dih\ii- huiyuan i j ft ;•? Ic (Returning to the Ongin of the Dao and Its 
Virtue; CT 699: Qing Xitai 1994.2:107-9) 
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Qwgjingjingzhu ^ i E (Commentary to the Scripture of* Qarity and 
Quiescence; CT 755) 

6. Datongjingzhu A; ^iQ 3?, (Commentary to the Scripture of Great Perva¬ 
siveness; CT 105) 

7. Donggu zhenjing :hu , 1 *| j*j i‘i ^ v 1 (Commentary to the Authentic Scripture 
of Cavernous Antiquity; CT 107) 

8. Xtaozai humxng miaojxng zhu y j‘j:L A (fir i I (Commentary to the Won¬ 
drous Scripture on Dispelling Disasters and Protecting Life; CT 101) 

As a master of the Southern Lineage (*Nanzong) of *ncxdan^ Li Daochun 
acknowledges the legacy of *Zhang Boduan and refers to him as nufii filflfi 
(Ancestral Master). He also emphasizes the importance of the Ddi\ir jing, 
whose notions of Dao and Virtue ( 9 dc) arc. in his view, identical with those 
of the *Ytjwg. Li is a syncretism however, and often equates Taoism with 
Confucianism (especially the Nco-Confudan doctrines of Zhou Dunyi H| li 
HI. 1017-73; SB 277-81) and widi Buddhism (the Prafnapararntta or Perfection 
of Wisdom textual tradition, the Hrddya-sutra. and Chan). 

Li's teaching shows a tendency to subitism ( dun Hi) and what we would 
call idealism. He often stresses the necessity of reintegrating the prccosmic 
particle of light that abides in everyone and gives sense to all kinds and levels 
of practice (see # Jidnhua ). He gives the term quanzkcn i‘( ("complete real¬ 
ity") the meaning of conciliation of opposites, or union of the "two halves.** 
In his view, spiritual and netdan cultivation should be pursued on two levels, 
which he calls "fire" and "w r atcr" and relates to mind (*xin) and physiology 
(sfnm ). On the mental level, one should decrease one’s thoughts in older to 
attain clarity and quiescence (**png;i^g); on the physiological level, one should 
forget the emotions in the midst of action in order to attain harmony. Li also 
repeatedly emphasizes the necessity of "crushing" or "pulverizing" empti¬ 
ness. i.e., of forgetting it and dismissing so-called "vain emptiness 4 * (wunJetfng 

ufl'i?). 

Besides Cai Zhiyi, we know the name of five disciples w ho compiled or 
completed Li Daochun s works and engaged in dialogues with him: *Miao 
Shanshi, Zhao Daokc i jfj nj. Zhang Yingtan •!!; $ LI, Chai Yuangao 45 it 
V .. and Deng Dcchcng ffi ft 
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Li Daoqian 


1219-96; zi: Hcfu ft 11 )(; hao: Tianlc £ v (Heavenly Bliss) 


Li Daoqian is the foremost historiographer of the cariy "Quanzhen older. 
Although Quanzhen has produced many hagiographic works paying attention 
to the reliability of their accounts, Li Daoqian s work stands apart in terms of 
both quality and quantity. Educated in the Confiician tradition in a prominent 
family from Kaifeng (Henan). Li converted to Taoism after the demise of the 
Jin state. In 1242. he became the disciple of Yu Zhidao j & if) (1166-1290). the 
most eminent Quanzhen master in the Shaanxi area at that time. His talents 
helped him climb quickly through the Quanzhen hierarchy: he held various 
posts in Shaanxi and eventually became abbot of the Chongyang gong •!* |U > 
(Palace of Double Yang) in 1277. In those same years. he compiled a chronology 
of the lives of Quanzhen patriarchs, the "Qizhcn nuirtpu (CT175); a collection 
of biographies of thirty-seven Quanzhen masters who lived at the Chong¬ 
yang gong, the Zhongnan shan Zuitng xianzhen nxxzhuan & ih ill \] | |iU 1*1 I^J 
* v (Inner Biographies of the Immortals and Real Men of the Ancestral Court 
in the Zhongnan Mountains; 12&4; CT 955); and an anthology of inscriptions 
related to the history of Quanzhen. the "GdftshMt xwnvuan fu (Accounts of the 
Immortals Who Appeared [After the Revelation] at Ganshui; CT 97$). 

U seems to have spent most of hts religious life working for the glorification 
of the Quanzhen order, at a time when Quanzhen was facing harsh criticism 
for the instant and widespread success of its proselytism. His works appeared 
around the time when, after the Buddhist accusations of impropriety that led 
to condemnations without much effect in 1255 and 125B, Emperor Khubilai 
(Shizu. r. 1260— 12 <m) reopened the trial and. in 1281, ordered the Taoist Canon 
compiled four decades earlier by the Quanzhen order to be burned (see "Xuandu 
ikiozdng). One can read in Li's writings an apology of the benign intentions 
of Quanzhen; his works arc devoid of any direct attack on the Buddhists, in 
sharp contrast to the vilification of Taoism in the notorious Buddhist work, 
the Bianwti I u if. (Accounts of Disputation of [Taoist) Falsehood; T. 2116) 

by the monk Xiangmai (fl. 12B6-91)- Li's important responsibilities and 
his friendship with many famous literati of the time, whose contributions to 
Quanzhen eulogy appear in the Ganrhui xtanyuan Ju. surely influenced his bal¬ 
anced approach to such delicate aspects of recent and contemporary religious 
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Besides his three extant works. Li also wrote an extensive treatise on the 
Quanzhen holy land, where he spent most of his religious career, entitled 
SZhongpan shanji i -j [ Td (Records of the Zhongnan Mountains), as well as 
two personal anthologies, all lost 
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Li Hanguang 

683-769; hao: Xuanjing xiansheng r; T 
(Elder of Mysterious Quiescence) 


Li Hanguang, the spiritual heir of *Sima Chengzhen, was recognized as the 
thirteenth *Shangqing patnarch or Grand Master (z^ngshs ‘j'-Ilfi). He spent 
most of his career supervising the Mount Mao (*Maoshan, Jiangsu) establish¬ 
ment and restoring the textual relics of the Shangqing founders. His unusually 
well-documented life is recorded in two early inscription texts by renowned 
officials, as well as in numerous local histories and Taoist anthologies, though 
not in cither Tang dynastic history. The inscription texts present Li as a filial 
son. skilled calligrapher, and accomplished scholar, whose counsel was sought 
by emperors and officers of state. As Sima’s successor, he was assiduously 
courted by Tang Xuanzong (r. 712-^6), and their extensive correspondence 
has been preserved. 

A biography dated 777 by the eminent scholar Yan Zhenqing * 5 ! i‘( AV (709-85), 
like a 772 inscription by Liu Shi " . relates that Li's forebears had held gov¬ 

ernment positions for centuries, but his grandfather chose a life of seclusion, 
and his father “practiced the Dao of old Dan. v (i.e., Laozi). Yan adds that Li's 
mother w r as a person of character and intelligence from the eminent Wang 
clan of Langya ; (Shandong). After private study with an obscure local 
master, Li Hanguang took ordination as a •iLwsht in 705. and devoted himself 
to studying the Taoist classics. In 729. Sima transmitted his “grand methods” 
to Li. wheicupon Xuanzong summoned him to reside at an abbey on Mount 
Wangwu (*Wangwu shan. Henan) where Sima had dwelt. A year later, Li 
returned to Mount Mao and declined further summonses. In 745/746, he was 
summoned to court, but when Xuanzong requested a transmission of Taoist 
methods (such os he had earlier received from Sima), Li refused, ating a foot 
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affliction. With his court nonplussed by such an excuse. Xuanzong desisted, 
but conunued to inundate Li with letters and gilts. He installed Li at Ziyang 
where the Shangqing founders had lived, and there Li continued to 
restore the manuscripts of the tradition. In 748. he was apparendy obliged to 
grant Xuanzong a ritual transmission, but thereafter he continued to excuse 
himself from court on grounds of illness. 

Li died at Ziyang on 16 December 769. Liu Shi reports that Li announced 
his ''transformation** in advance, and. amidst numinous clouds, ascended 
“the stages of xi< 2 n-hood.“ In panegyric passages. Yan Zhcnqmg asserts that 
Li "concocted comestible potions." but otherwise gives little reason to envi¬ 
sion him as a practitioner of operative alchemy (a legacy of *Tao Hongjing 
seldom mentioned in accounts of Li's immediate predecessors). 

Yan reports that Li compiled a pharmacological guide; study notes on Diode 
jing, •ZJuuingzi, and the ‘Ytpng; and notes on "esoteric studies" (tuixuc P| 
None of those texts, or others mentioned in Liu Shi's inscription, survive. (See 
also part 2 of the entry *pudu.) 

La was apparently the first “Grand Master" since * Wang Yuanzhi to conduct 
his activiocs at Mount Mao full-time, and peihaps the endurance of both that 
great center and the Shangqing sacred literature owed considerably to Li's 
efforts. His great fame in courtly circles, meanwhile, doubtless owed to his 
status as the successor to Sima Chengzhen. The odd fact that the compilers 
of the Jim Tangshu (Old History of the Tang) chose to ignore a figure of such 
eminence seems explainable by the (act that Li. unlike other Taoists of his day, 
could not casdy be portrayed as having played any exemplary political role. 
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Li Hong 

TTic first traces of a div inized Laozi go back to the imperial sacrifices of 165 
ce (sec •Ljuzi ming). It is likely, however, that the ancient sage was already 
deemed to be a god before his official divinization. He held a central position 
in the Taoist movements of the second century; identified with the Dao itself, 
Laozi is the Most High Lord Lao (Taishang Laojun J. £ !! ; see * Laozi and 
Laojun), endowed with the attributes of a primordial deity* bom before the 
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coagulation of the original energies of the universe. He is an omnipotent deity 
who controls the universal rhythms and intervenes in worldly history. In times 
of crisis, he reiterates his teaching, appearing to saints who arc worthy of his 
revelations or to sovereigns who benefit frum his political advice. In other 
instances, he manifests himself to confirm the Heavenly Mandate (rumming 
K HIT) of the ruling dynasty. 

The copious revealed literature produced by different Taoist currents during 
the Sii Dynasties is similarly claimed to have a divine origin. The stereotyped 
introductory formula "Dao yan~ jr) , (“The Dao sayO* used profusely in these 
holy scnpturcs, confers transcendental authority and authenticity upon them. 
It no doubt echoes the "Fo shuo" (’The Buddha says“ or "preaches") 
of Mahayana (Great Vehicle) siiiras. Thus Loni Lao, personification of the 
Dao. addresses himself to human creatures in order to transmit methods of 
longevity or salvation, moral precepts, and liturgical codes. 

The birth of this anthropomorphic Dao coincides with the formation of 
Taoist self-identity in the first centuries ce. Each epiphany of Lord Lao cor¬ 
responds to a crucial episode of Taoist religious history. According to the 
Zhengyi fawen Tanski jtaojic kqing il* X \ f)ti ft fifc H (CT 78* i;a-b; 
Bokenkamp 1997.168-70) and the *Sixnruart najicjtng (i. 8 b- 9 b; Bokenkamp 1997. 
220-23), the first one occurred at the end of the Zhou dynasty (third century 
bce), when Laozi revealed the *Taip\ng)ing (Scripture of Great Peace). Later 
he returned to earth to pronounce the Da&dc jxng. He then manifested himself 
again as another “perfected immortal"—the Buddha. His epiphany of 142 
ce inaugurated the history of the Taoist religion with the foundation of the 
•Tianshi dao. This image of Laozi as a sage and compassionate counselor hides 
a more extreme aspect of the god s personality: his messianic vocation. Under 
the appellation of U Hong or Li zhenjun J I! (Li the Perfected Lord: Li is 
the surname of Laozi's mother). Laozi was expected to save the world. 

From the Han period onward. Li Hong (whose name is often written as a 
pun. Jfc f ' J | ] r 1 J | | | f , or fc ) emerged as the preeminent Chi¬ 

nese messtah. Expectations focusing on his coming gave birth to a messianic 
and millcnanan tradition that reached its climax during the turbulent period 
of the Six Dynasties, when the main Taoist movements prophesied Li Hong's 
Parousia. The apocalyptic scriptures produced by these movements describe 
the messiah's advent. Li Hong was expected to descend to earth in a rcnchcn 
r : year (the twenty-ninth of the sexagesimal cycle, see table 10) to usher in 
a reign of Great Peace (•wiping) in an entirely renewed universe, cleansed of 
all traces of evil and inhabited only by the initiated and the immortal “seed- 
people" (•rJitfngmtn). 

Lord Li. the savior, is also a prophci. He predicts his own advent as well as 
the preceding apocalyptic horrors, the pangs of the last days. These prophecies 
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have a more or less revolutionary intensity depending on their milieu. For 
sectarian movements such as the one that produced the 'Dimgyvan shenzhou 
jing. a political message underlies the religious import: the apocalyptic out¬ 
burst is both the result and the cause of the fall of the ruling Jin dynast}', and 
Li Hongs advent anticipates the upcoming reestablishment of the Han house 
by Liu Yu :;F( (356-422), founder of the new Liu Song dynasty (420-79). The 

political program advanced by these devotees, however, does not go beyond a 
simplistic, conformist utopta. Li Hong would govern a kingdom of absolute 
equality, peace, and happiness through non-action (*wim*d)« All the virtuous 
survivors of the apocalypse—equally tall, good looking and immortal—would 
be granted high official posts in the theocratic bureaucracy. 

Cosmic god for the intellectual elite of orthodox Taoism, and messianic 
bearer of a new Heavenly Mandate for sectarian Taoists. Li Hong shepherded 
the hopes of people prey to apocalyptic anxiety. Several prophets in flesh and 
blood who called themselves Li or Li Hong, mentioned in the official histories 
since the Han period, were executed for deceiving the masses and causing 
social disorder. Most of them belonged to the *Lijia dao. a long-lasting sect 
that spread throughout southern China during the Six Dynasties, and was 
condemned as heterodox by the Taoists themselves. 

Nevertheless, Li Hong's desuny was by no means limited to that of a flouted 
and persecuted heretic. At the opposite end of the social scale, he was also 
honored as an imperial messiah: official ideology promptly took over Taoist 
messianic beliefs and used them for dynastic legitimation. Many emperors 
claimed to be incarnations of the divine Lord to justify their mandates. The 
tradition of Li as mcssiah-cmpcror continued from the Han period down to 
at least the Tang dynasty, of which Li was considered to be the divine ancestor 
(Bokenkamp 1994). 

TTic appropriation of Li Hong's myth by the ruling houses did not preclude 
his appearance, time and again, as a popular savior prophet. His last appear¬ 
ance in Chinese history was in 1112 ce. when he was executed for fomenting 
a rebellion. 
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Li Quan 

fl. 713-60; hao: Daguan zi i i flV \ (Master of Penetrating Observa¬ 
tion), Shaoshi shanren [Ij K (Man of Mount Shaoshi) 

Li Quan served in several official positions during the Kaiyuan reign period 
(713-41). first as deputy commander of a regional defense force in the south, 
then as a Vice Ccnsor-in-Chicf (yushi zhongchcng i*il * | : /&) at the capital, 
and finally as a Prefect (ciifci *fr| $) of a prefecture in Hebei. His career in 
government came to an end when he offended the dictatorial chief minister 
Li Linfu 'f F p-752) who demoted him. Thereafter, he forsook govern¬ 
ment service, took up the life of a Taoist recluse and roamed among the holy 
mountains of China. 

On a visit to Mount Song (‘Songshan. Henan) southeast of Luoyang. Li 
Quan discovered a copy of the ‘Finfhjtng (Scripture of the Hidden Accor¬ 
dance) written in vermilion ink on white silk. It was said to be one of several 
copies of the text that *Kou Qianzhi ( 36 s?- 448 ) had deposited on various 
sacred mountains in 441 He copied and recited it, but could not understand its 
metaphysical subject matter and recondite terminology. Later he encountered 
an old woman at Mount Li (Lishan . t . ’ 1. Shaanxi) just cast of Chang'an. The 
crone was able to explain the text to Li. and presumably it was on the basis of 
her insight that he composed his commentary to it (CT 110). one of twenty 
annotations and commentaries that survive in the Taoist Canon. 

Charles D. BENN 
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Li Rong 

fl. 658-63; hao: Renzhen zi f f /t ;* 
(Master of Following Perfection) 


Li Rong was a *Chongxuan (Twofold Mystery) thinker of the seventh century. 
He came from Mianxian Sfl Of (northern Sichuan) and became a Taoist monk 
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in his early years, receiving basic training on Mount Fulc (Fulc shan ,.V |) 

in his home district- In the 650s, he appeared in the capital, Chang’an, where 
he was in dose contact with highclass literati. In 658,660, and 663. he served 
at the court debates as a defender of Taoism, but—at least according to Bud¬ 
dhist sources—shamefully embarrassed himself, being reduced to speechless 
exasperation on more than one occasion. In addition, the Buddhists accused 
him of plagiarizing Buddhist suiras and of gleefully enjoying the fire that 
devastated the Da xingshan si K ^ V (Great Monastery of Flourishing 
Goodness) in the late 650s. 

As a philosopher. Li Rong ls known for his commentaries to the Daodc jtng 
and the *XUhcngjing {Scripture of Western Ascension). His thought dosely 
follows the patterns of Chongxuan, focusing on the attainment of the Dao 
through two levels of truth and an increasing forgetfulness £.) and empti¬ 

ness (xu i\). In addition, he makes a more subtle disunction between worldly 
knowledge of good and evil, the wisdom of emptiness and Non-being, and 
insight that reflects the reality of the world with wisdom. He also emphasizes 
the necessity for enlightened teachers and sages in the world, and outlines 
their duties towani humanity, rejecting the ideal of the recluse who remains 
entirely uninvolved. His vision of self-cultivation, finally, is more physical than 
that commonly associated with Chongxuan. stressing the importance of *iji 
and its cultivation. 

In a different vein, Li Rong is mentioned in Xuanyi's & i.* (fl. 684-704) 
•Zhenzheng lun (Essays of Examination and Correction. 52.386c) as the com¬ 
piler of the Xiyu png j‘‘ t I: (Scripture of Ritual Cleanliness; S. 3380), a short 
manuscript set in the Palace of the Seven Treasures (Qibao gong I; IV ;•() of 
the Heaven of the Mysterious Metropolis (Xuandu Yuanshi tianzun 

•C; 5; K 7 (Celestial Worthy of Original Commencement; sec *sanqing) here 
addresses a holy assembly in the ten directions and gives instructions on how 
to purify oneself properly for interaction with the divine; upon entering the 
’’quiet chamber" (•jingifei), one should scatter flowers, burn incense (sec 
*jinxdang ), and thoroughly cleanse ones body and mind. .Although the text is 
devotional in flavor, it may yet be in some way related to Li Rong 

Li Rong / s commentary to the Daodx jing is preserved partly in the Da l\U 
zhenjtng zhu j£i [•* uS??*K (Commentary to the Authentic Scripture of the 
Dao and Its Virtue; eleventh century; CT 722) and partly in the A Dunhuang 
manuscripts P. 2577. 2594, 2864. 3237,3777. and S. 2060; it is available in a critical 
edition by Fujiwara Takao (1983). His work on the Xuhfttg ring, entitled Xiskeng 
jingjtzhu ft Vf.;;y <i,, |; (Collected Commentaries to the Scripture of Western 
Ascension; CT 726). has also been edited by Fujiwara (1986-88). 

Uvia KOHN 

. Fujiwara Takao 1979; Fujiwara Takao 1983 (crit. cd. of the Xuficng )tng 
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comm.); Fujiwara Takao 1985; Fujiwara Takao 1986-88 (crit. cd. of the Daaie 
)ing comm.); Kohn 1991a. 189-211; Kohn 1992a, 141 and 145-46. Meng Wcntong 
1948a; Ofuchi Ninji 1978-79.1:239-41 (crit. notes on the Dunhuang mss.) and 
x 476-87 (reprod. of the Dunhuang mss.); Qing Xitai 1988-95. 2: 190-205; 
Robincc 19 77 .105-6; Sunayama Minoru 1990. 326-31 and passim 

& Chongxuan 


Li Shaojun 




11 . ca. 133 BCE 


Li Shaojun, a ‘fangshx who lived dunng the former Han dynast)’, is the earii- 
cst known Chinese alchemist. He was active in the years when Han Wbdi (r. 
141-87 bce) was deliberating on the correct way to perform the feng j I and 
sfuin iV rituals in honor of Heaven and Earth. The fangshi were one of the par¬ 
ties involved in the debate. According to the Shift (Records of the Historian), 
Li suggested around 133 bce that Wudi should perform a ceremony before a 
furnace asking divine beings (wit 1 tj) to favor the compounding of an elixir. 
In the presence of those beings, cinnabar would transmute itself into a gold 
lit to cast vessels for eating and drinking. Taking food and drink from them 
would extend the emperor’s life and enable him to meet the immortals. After 
seeing them, the emperor could perform the feng and ifuin rituals and obtain 
immortality’ himself; this is what the Yellow Emperor ( # Huangdi) did at the 
beginning of human time. Alter he hcaid Li Shaojurfs speech, adds the Shifi, 
Wudi devoted himself to alchemical experiments (Sfiyi. 28.1385; trails. Watson 

1961.2:39)- 

This episode represents the first instance of imperial patronage of 'waidan 
practices, which continued during the Six Dynasties and intensified in the Tang 
period (Li Guorong 1994)* Li Shaojun's method, moreover, shows that rituals 
were associated with waidan since its earliest recorded beginnings. Also of 
interest is the mention of dishes and cups cast with alchemical gold, which 
is not isolated in the extant watrfan literature; the extant version of the *]inyc 
jing is one of the texts that describes a similar method. Despite all this. Li 
Shaojun's image in the later tradition is not always positive The commentary 
to the yiudanjing, in particular, criticizes him because his method gave more 
importance to the deity of the furnace than to the gods associated with the 
•Taiqing methods, such as the Great One (*Taiyi) and the Yellow Emperor 
(see HuungJi finding xhcnJdn jingfuc KUfjlM W ft ST? Kl CT 885. i.iia-ib). 
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The commentary describes Li's practice as *zuodao ("left ways/’ a term often 
applied to magic) and claims that the correct waidan methods arc those of 
the Taiqing tradition. 

Fabnzio PREGAD/O 

LJ Barrett 1987b; Campany 2002. 222-28; Needham 1976. 29-35; Prcgadio 
2006b, 29-32: Robinct 19&4-1: u-12 and 24-25 
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Li Xiong 

** 

270-J34 


Li Xiong, the first emperor of the non-Chinese state of Chcng-Han 1#, V 
(303-47). was from a hereditary Taoist family and ruled his state by Taoist 
precepts. Xiongs great-grandfather, Li Hu was a local leader of the 
Zong i ethnicity in northern Sichuan during the late second and early third 
centuries. He converted to Taoism and led a group of 500 households to join 
the Celestial Master ( # Tianshi dao) kingdom of ‘Zhang Lu in the Hanzhong 
• V’ I 1 region (modern Sichuan/Shaanxi). When that state was conquered by 
Cio Cao OV : 215, Li Hu and many of his coreligionists. Chinese and non- 

Chincse, were transferred to the Gansu region, where they lived for the next 
eighty years. Successive years of civil disorder, pestilence, and natural disasters 
prompted Xiong's father, Li Tc \^ -, to lead a huge body of migrants back to 
Sichuan at the beginning of the fourth century. In Sichuan, the migrants came 
into conflict with the local authorities. After Li Tc was captured and executed, 
Li Xiong succeeded to power and eventually conquered the entire region of 
modern Sichuan as well as parts of Shaanxi, Guizhou, and Yunnan. 

Li Xiong was aided and advised by a local Taoist leader named ‘Fan Chang- 
sheng. who provided economic support and mantic counsel. Li Xiong offered 
the throne to Fan. who declined, citing prophecies that one sumamed Li was 
destined to rule. Xiong acceded to the throne as first king, then emperor, 
proclaiming his state to be Great Perfection (‘Dachcng). after a passage from 
the Shijtng ,i) ~ : (Book of Odes) that had been linked to the establishment of 
an age of Great Peace (‘raiping). Fan was made Chancellor and given the title 
Great Master of the Four Seasons, the Eight Nodes, and Heaven and Earth 
(5ishi bajic tiandi taishi H 11$ v ifi K I& K lili). an appointment reminiscent of 
both titles held by Laozi in texts like the *bioz\ btanhua jing (Scnpturc of the 
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Transformations of Laozi) and the Celestial Master. Xiong enacted a series of 
policies, including a simplified legal code, leniency in the administration of 
justice, reduced taxes, and the establishment of schools, that resemble descrip¬ 
tions of a Taoist utopia. When Fan Changsheng died, he was succeeded in his 
post of Chancellor by his son. The hereditary connections of the Li family 
with Celestial Master Taoism, the use of prophecies foretelling a Taoist savior 
surnamed Li. the exalted position of the Fan family, and the domestic policies 
pursued by the state all suggest that a vision of a utopian Taoist state played 
a role in the creation and administration of Great Perfection. 

Terry KLEEMAN 

. a Klecman 199ft, passim; Seidel 1969-70. ajj-36; Stein R. A. 196$. 53-55 
% Fan Changsheng; Dachcng 


LiXiyuc 

1S06-56; original ming. Pingquan T fit ; zi: Tuanyang V!W; hao: 
Hanxu zi nfi fi f (Master Who Encompasses Emptiness), Changyi 
shan ren [i £ ilj K (Man of Mount Changyi). Yuanqiao waishi |lfl 
tfr Vf ‘H (The External Secretary of the Rounded Ridge) 

Li Xiyuc, the alleged founder of the Western Branch (Xipai of late 
‘nculan, was a native of Leshan v 1 in Sichuan. He claimed to have received 
instructions on nexdan from *Zhang Sanfeng. whose attributed writings he 
edited in 1844 as the Zhang Sanfeng ijiuinji & | 'r Hi (Complete Collection 

of Zhang Sanfeng). Li states that later he met the immortal *Lli Dongbm 
in a temple on Mount Emei (*Emci shan. Sichuan) and decided to found a 
new neidan movement that included Laozi, * Yin Xi, # Chcn Tuan, and Zhang 
Sanfeng among its patriarchs. First called Ymxian pai fill (Branch of the 
Concealed ImmonaT) or Youlongpai 1 1 r \\[ (Branch of the One Resembling a 
Dragon) in honor of Laozi, the movement later became known as the Western 
Branch. Although this designation is opposed to # Lu Xixing* s Eastern Branch 
(Dongpai t fu), the terms "eastern" and “western" here simply designate 
the regions where the two movements had spread. Jiangxi and Jiangsu on the 
cast and Sichuan on the west. 

Li's writings arc mainly inspired by the works of Lu Xixing and Sun Ru- 
zhong if: ( 11 . 1615). Besides the Zhang Sanfeng quanji . they include the 

Daoqtong tan (1 (Exhaustive Discussion of the Way), the Sanche bizhi 
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K & 1 (Secret Directions on the Three Chariots), the Jtuccng Uanxin fa 
fl Wf*»L>?£ (Methods for the Purification of the Mind in Nine Stages), the 
Taishangshisanjmgzhujic fc_h |* ?v ,: t* (Commentaries and Explications 
to Thirteen Scriptures of the Most High), and the Hatxhan qiyu u || u) 
(Strange Encounter in a Retreat in Beihai; consisting of a chronology of Lu 
Dongbins life and miracles divulged to Lu Xixing by the immortal himself in 
his retreat injiangsu). These texts were published during Li's lifetime, except 
for the Daaqwng tan and the Sjnrlte hizhi which were first primed in 1937 by 
•Chen Yingmng. 

Li Xiyuc's teachings are dose 10 those of the Eastern Branch and the South¬ 
ern Lineage f'Nznzong) of ncidan. His system consists of two major stages. 
The first focuses on cleansing the mind and purifying the self through con¬ 
centration (Miitgl and individual practice (qinjfxtu , .7 |> or "pure cultivation'"). 
Instructions on this stage are found in the Jtmeng Uanxtn fa. This is followed 
by the stage of attaining the Dao through the union of Yin and Yang with the 
help of a partner The training, however, is further divided into several levels. 
For example, the stage of "laying the foundations" (zJimji ‘i; V.) divides into 
"laying the minor foundations" and "laying the greater foundations." Like¬ 
wise. "nourishing the self” (yangji r ii) indudes "self-nourishment** (ziyung 
I I fV) and "mutual nourishment" (xung>ung f!| ft), and "purification of the 
self** (Iuiwji ) indudes an "inner purification" and an "outer purification/* 
Through these divisions and categories, the Western School offers one of the 
most complex systems of ncidan practice. 

Fa men BALDRIAN-HUSSEIN 
l. Qing Xitai 1988-95, * 344 -*o; Qing Xitai 1994,1 401-2 
% ncidan 


liandu 

X/Kor.ft/D 

Salvation through Refinement 


Liiimiu is a compound made of the words Uan here having the sense of 
bringing rebirth to the "spiritual body** (hurtshen ‘0 of the deceased by 
refining it with fire and water, and Ju , meaning to have the spirit cross 
over from the underworld and ascend to the Heavenly Hall (ruinriirtg A* v ). 
While the rite called liandu became the final rite of the Yellow Register Re¬ 
treat (*huiing/u zhtfi) only during the Song penod. several sources show that 
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the idea of "salvation through refinement" dates from the Six Dynasties. In 
particular, the • Dutch )ing (Scripture on Salvation) contains evidence of the 
idea that rebirth results from a process of refining when it states that “the 
*fi mu soul of the deceased (sihun is refined and. through transcendent 

mutation (xuinftuii || ft). becomes human** (see Bokenkamp 1997. 4 * 8 ). The 
MieJu wulian ifccitgrhi mtaojtng i-/ ii j* 'I 1 1 M\ : (Wondrous Scripture on 
Salvation through Extinction and the Fivefold Refinement of the Corpse; CT 
369). dating from the Six Dynasties, further reveals that rebirth of the body 
of the deceased can be brought about through the "living breath" (rJicngiji 
’! i \) of the five dirccDons, by burying a stone inscribed with the Authentic 
Scripts (ihenwcn i) of the five directions in the graveyard. According to 
the Tang-dynasty* *Chisongzi zhangli (Master Red-Pine’s Almanac of Petioons, 
6.16b). the petitions offered to the deities in the Way of the Celestial Masters 
(*Tianshi dao) included a petition for rebirth connected with the idea of "sal¬ 
vation through refinement." 

The Taoist rite of Salvation through Refinement, on the ocher hand, was 
developed during the Northern Song period and was incorporated into the 
•Lingbao dafa (Great Rites of the Numinous Treasure) corpus. Evidence that it 
was a new rite is found in Jin Yunzhong’s .i* fn* | ; (fL 1224-25) *SJuingipng lingbao 
dafa (Great Rites of the Numinous Treasure of Highest Clarity; CT 1223,17.19a) 
which states that when *Du Guangting (850-933) edited ritual texts in the late 
ninth century. Salvation through Refinement was not yet being performed. Its 
importance in the Song period may be gauged by the fact that liturgical texts 
associated with the various forms of Great Rites of the Numinous Treasure 
devote much space to explanations of the handu rite, to the extent that they 
surpass in number all other rites in the Walking the Way (‘xingdao) section 
of the ritual. As described in Jin Yunzhong’s wort: (/. 37). the central element 
in the me of Salvaoon through Refinement is the refinement of the spiritual 
body" through the power of water and fire. As a result, the “spirit pneuma" 
(shenqi ji| < \) is animated in the organs and limbs of the deceased through the 
power of both the "living breath" of the five directions and the recitation of 
the ‘Shengshen)ing (Scripture of the Life-Giving Spirits). 

Akhemical techniques for the salvation of the dead. The Song-dynasty* •Lmghxt) 
yiyum (Jade Mirror of the Numinous Treasure; CT 547, f 58 ) explains the 
JiiimfM rite by 3 aying that externally the priest prepares water and fire, while 
internally he joins the trigrams kan ~ and It Ml = r which represent Real 
Fire and Real Water. This is related to the idea that the priest can extend the 
efficacious power of the inner alchemical (*neidan) techniques that he performs 
within his own body to the soul of the deceased. 

More details on these techniques arc found in Wang Qizhen s i . Vj f i (fl 
ca. 1250) ‘Shangqtng lingbao dafa (Great Rjtcs of the Numinous Treasure of 
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Highest Clarity; CT1221. ^ua-ijb). Here the piiest visualizes his Muddy Pellet 
(•mwdn. the Cinnabar Field or *dant\an in die head) as the Three Heavens 
(wnriiin; see # sanruin and JiNfian). the top of his head as the Nine Heavens and 
the Thirty-Six Heavens (^)tutian and •rurtshliia tun), his left eye as the Palace 
of the Sun (rfgimg i 1 A ), his right eye as the Palace of the Moon (yaegong J 
AX die seven ontiees of his face as die seven stars of the Northern Dipper 
(‘bcidou), the area behind the neck as the Murky and Veiled Remote Tower 
(yuiuo xuictat ■* .li >), the mouth as the Celestial River (tianhc K n). the 
trachea as the Twelve-storied Pavilion (ski'er chong lou | Si N#) f the heart 
as the Fire Palace on the Vermilion Mound (Zhuling huofu Vl •>; M), the 
backbone as the Celestial Staircase (r tanjie K W>. the left kidney as the Water 
Pond (j?ih<cJii K ?tfc), the right kidney as die Fire Swamp [hyozhao -Si jflX and 
the Caudal Funnel < walii 1 \\ Ini. a point in the area of the coccyx: see # sangiu 2 n> 
as the Yin pass. After the priest refines the soul of the deceased in the Water 
Pond and the Fire Swamp within his body, divine officers lead the soul to 
ascend the Celestial Staircase and enter the Fire Palace. By burning talismans 
the priest is said to be able to ensure that the deceased "crosses the bridge" 
(sec One of the coundcss “fire dragons" (huolong A; ill) within the 

Fire Swamp takes the soul—now refined and transformed into an "infant"—on 
its back and flics with it up to the Remote Tower to receive rebirth according 
to its spiritual rank. 

MABUUMA Hiroshi 

* BoltzJ. M. 198$; Lagerwey 1987c. *33-35; Litdc 2000b, 178-79; Maru yam a 
Hiroshi 1994b; Ofuchi Ninji 1983, 554-^5; Qing Xitai 1994. 3: * 33-39 

& JlilfUlftg, DEATH AND AFTERLIFE; MEDITATION AND VISUALIZATION; RE¬ 
BIRTH 


litinqi 

i* *. (or fc *.) 
refining breath; refining pneuma 


Lump designates a technique for purifying the breath (or pneuma) throughout 
the body. In the Tang period, the Yatding xtanshcngji xinjiu fuqtjtng Vi Jt 
•)_ 0i V\ II:; \\T:l (Scripture on New and Old Methods for the Ingestion of 
Breath Collected by the Elder of Yanling) describes the method as follows: 
"Harmonize the breath and swallow it. When you do this, you must practice 
breath retention (*biq{) for as long as possible. ‘Obscure your mind' (mingxin 
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V? 4 j)* «°p your thoughts, follow the moment of the breath, release and 
regulate it... * It is not necessary to practice daily, but mainly when the mind 
is clear and relaxed, for example every five or ten days" (CT 825. 23 b- 25 a). 

Besides the Xinjik Juqt )tng f other texts containing brief descriptions of the 
liiimji method include the Songshan Tatwu xiansheng qijing A ill i. W ft 'I «). 
tV (Scripture on Breath by the Elder of Great Non-Being from Mount Song; 
CT B24, i.ya-b; trans. Huang Jane 1987-90. 21) and the Huanzhen xiansheng 
fu itri yuanqi jue . 1 i ft 'l-.HUl'*] j£ \\,;'h (Instructions on the Ingestion of the 
Inner Original Breath Acconling to the Elder of Illusory Perfection; CT 828. 
sa-b. and Y|QQ 6 o.i 5 b-i 9 C trans. Despeux 1988. 75 - 76 . from the version in 
the • Chifeng mi). 

Catherine DESPEUX 

Maspero i 9 Ht. 474-76 
% yangjfteng 


lianxing 

i*fV (on-frtf) 

'refining the form” 


Early Taoist texts and sources related to classical cosmology represent "form" 
(•ring) as a threshold between the Dao and objects, as an ontologic and cos¬ 
mogonic stage situated between "images" (•riang) and matter (zhi Vi ). and as 
a lodging for spirit (*jJtcn). The classical statement in this regard is found in the 
Xiri K g<) (Appended Statements) portion of the * Vying: "What is above the 
form is called the Dao; what is below the form is called an object (qi JfS )* (see 
Wilhelm R-1950.323)- Other worlcs similarly describe form as an intermediate 
element in the ontologic shift from the Formless (wurtng '•* »#) to the ten 
thousand things." Among them is a Han-dynasty apocryphal text on the Ytjtng 
that depicts the shift as happening in four stages: the first is undifferentiated 
Chaos (hunlun ,T iVf: see * huruiun ). while the other three see the emergence 
of pneuma (*^t), form, and matter, respectively (Robinct i 99 ?a, 134-35. 139-40; 
also in *Lifzi 1, trans. Graham i960,18-19). At the end of this process, form 
continues to play its intermediary role as a dwelling for and counterpart of 
spirit (shen). In this way, as stated in *Huainan zt 1, it is one of the three major 
constituents of life, together with spirit and pneuma (breath). 

"Release from the form.” Building on this background. *neulan and other tradi¬ 
tions maintain that the locus of self-cultivation is not the material body (n 
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ttf > but the ' form*' (*xwg). which one should transcend in order to attain the 
Dao. The notion of "release from the form” (xtngfie rfjft?) first appears in 
a *Mawangdui manuscript, the Shtwen r|HJ (Ten Questions; trans. Harper 
1998 , 585-411). Here "flowing into the form” (Jinxing -tV. ffi) is said to produce 
life, but “when flowing into the form produces a body (ri)... death occurs." 
The SJuwen thus distinguishes the rise of the form from the rise of the body, 
saying that the generation of the form leads to life while the generation of 
the body leads to death. To invert this sequence, one should cultivate one's 
breath in older to fill one's form with the "culminant essence of Heaven and 
Earth (tiandi zht zhijing K i&.ll *V *»*i)-” The person who is capable of doing 
this obtains "release from the form." 

"Release from the form" is also often associated with "release from the 
corpse" (or "from the mortal body” *shijic) as an instance of undergoing a 
"metamorphosis" Ctnanhua). The relation between these two notions is ex¬ 
plicit in Taoist sources of the Han and Six Dynasties, where form is the locus 
of refining after death. In the Way of the Celestial Masters (‘Tianshi dao), the 
designated place for this post-mortem purification is the Palace of Taiyin \ 
P' c ; or Great Darkness, which the 'Xiang'er commentary to the Daodc)ing(ca. 
200 ce) describes as "the place where those who have accumulated the Dao 
refine their form” before they obtain rebirth (fusheng Bokenkamp 1997. 
102 and 155). 

This type of release from the world, which is said to happen at midnight 
(‘Zhengtfo. 4.17a; * Wushang biyao, 87.4b; see Lagerwey 1981b. 185), is contrasted 
with the supenor "ascension to Heaven in broad daylight" (forth shengttan Nil 
V: ) or more precisely (as shown by several accounts in hagiographic texts) 
"at midday" (see Yoshikawa Tadao 1992b. 176-85). The adept who ascends to 
Heaven typically becomes a member of the celestial bureaucracy by rising to 
one of the heavens distinguished in Daoist cosmography, i.c., to the celestial 
domain corresponding to the state of realization attained at the time of death. 
From there, he docs not return to the human world; on the contrary, he can 
continue his progress toward higher states and ascend to higher heavens. By 
contrast, "release from the corpse" occurs by undertaking a descent to Great 
Darkness, located in the tenebrous regions of the extreme north, which in 
traditional Chinese cosmography is situated "below" instead of “above" (except 
when the north is equivalent to the Center). The direction of the journey 
undertaken to undergo "release from the corpse," in other words, is opposite 
to the one followed to ascend to Heaven. These tw*o ways of deliverance, 
therefore, are disunguishcd by opposite but corresponding features: ascent 
and descent, midday and midnight, light and darkness. Sun (ri ) and Moon 
(miyin fc/o). Moreover, ascent to Heaven is the way of non-rctum to the 
world: one continues one's spiritual journey ascending from one empyrean 
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to the next. On the contrary, descent to Great Daikncss is the way of return: 
the adept obtains a rebirth, or "second birth," and comes back to the worid 
in a body that preserves itself indefinitely, so that he may continue his search 
for a higher form of liberation. The final release from the world of form 
may happen at any time, or at the conclusion of the cosmic cydc in which he 
lives. 

"Refinement of the form" is not attainable only by living adepts. The *Ling- 
bao corpus describes a ntc that enables the dead to refine their forms in Great 
Darkness and their celestial souls (*hun) in the Southern Palace (Nangong *j 
‘ • f X after some years, the refined body and the purified celestial souls reunite 
for rebirth (Bokenkamp 1989)- In *Shangqing Taoism, adepts delivered the 
same benefit to their ancestors through meditation practices, thus allowing 
them to bathe in the Water of Smelting Refinement (ydian zhi shut iff i'i* 
,?;X refine their forms, and "receive a new embryo" (gengtai ‘i! i; Robinet 
19&4.1:170-73)- 

Elsewhere, the Xtang'er (tri. Bokenkamp i 997 t #9 and 91 ) criticizes those 
who try to "refine the form" through visualization practices, believing that 
the inner gods are forms taken by the Dao. Indeed, meditation on one’s inner 
gods is also described as "refining one’s form" (*&iepu zi 5.111.6.12a). A passage 
found in both the Outer and Inner versions of the ‘Hiuingtxngjtng (Scripture of 
the Yellow Court) says that "hiding" oneself <fu f/;) in Great Daikness results 
in "seeing one’s own form" <jtan wu xing UJ, ft -?;) or in "achieving one’s own 
form" (chcng wu xmg hi; Jf5) # that is, the "real form" (zfumxing fir?;) beyond 
one’s matenal body. 

Underlying these different trends of thought and religious practice is the 
view that achieving transcendence requires going beyond one’s own body. 
“Form" provides the necessary mediation in this task. As often occurs, netdan 
in this instance inhents and develops ideas and customs that onginated in vari¬ 
ous contexts—specifically, Taoist thought, cariy cosmology. Han-Six Dynasties 
religious traditions, and meditation practices. 

Fdbnzio PREGADIO 

^ Pregadio 2004: Robinet 1979b; Sakadc Yoshinobu 1983b 

handle xing, nrtdan; death and afterlife, meditation and visualization; 
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Lidai chongdao ji 

it id 

Records of the Veneration of the Dao 
over Successive Generations 


The Lidai chongdao j\ (CT 593). originally entitled Lidai dtwang chongdao )i iff 1 
tt -ft' I : . )(] iVl! (Reconls of the Veneration of the Dao by Sovereigns over 

Successive Generations), is a short text compiled by # Du Guangting (850-935). 
Du submitted it to the throne on January 4 of 885 just before the Tang court 
returned to Chang an after a three-year exile in Chengdu. The text commences 
with the irign of King Mu of the Zhou (Muwang, r. 956-918 bce) and con¬ 
cludes in 884 ce. However, eighty-five percent of the work covers the Tang 
dynasty (618-907) and about one fourth of it only four years, 881-84, in the 
reign of Tang Xizong (r. B73-88). The portion devoted to the pre-Tang period 
is largely a fabrication supplying imaginary figures for the number of temples 
established and priests ordained by various emperors. 

This collection of notes is one of the more important sources for the history 
of Taoism during the Tang dynasty, which favored the religion for ideological 
reasons. When he wrote the Ltdat chongdao ji, Du Guangting was a member 
of Xizong’s court, specifically a drafter of decrees, who dearly had access to 
official documents that are no longer extant. The message of this text is simple: 
rulers who patronized Taoism by building temples and oniaining priests would 
be rewarded with signs such as miradcs and epiphanies. It also offered some 
hope to the Tang, severely weakened by rebellions between 875 and 884. that 
it would survive with the assistance of the gods. 

The Lidai chongdao ji is most reliable for the reign of Xizong (pp. isa-2oa), 
but less so for earlier epochs of the Tang. For the latter one should consult 
the Cefu yuangui iill l !-j /nlU (Outstanding Models from the Storehouse of Lit¬ 
erature; 1013; j. 55 ~> 4 ) where die remnants of the Tangs “veritable records" 
survive, the Tang hutyao <*7 TL (Assembled Essentials of the Tang; 961; j. 50). 
and the dynastic histories as well as the * Hunyuan shengjt (Saindy Chronicle 
of Chaotic Origin) and the *Youlong zhuan (Like unto a Dragon). 

Charles D. BENS 

Barrett 1996. 94-95; BoltzJ. M. 1987a. 129-31; Vcrellcn 1989. 97-100 
% Du Guangting 
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Licxian xhuan 


miii 4 


Biographies of Exemplary Immortals 


Tlic Lxcxtan zhuan is the first collection of immortals' biographies to have 
survived. It is traditionally ascribed to Liu Xiang S| |nj (77-8 or 6 bce), the 
important scholar, librarian, and statesman of the Former Han (IC 583-84). 
Liu's name is attached to many works from this period in the bibliographical 
chapter of the Hanshu (History of the Former Han) but the Lxenan zhuan is 
not mentioned there. However, the attribution of the Licxian zhuan to Liu 
Xiang is accepted by *Gc Hong (283-343) in his *Baopu z\ so if he is not re¬ 
sponsible for the work, the attribution to him occurred relatively cariy. It has 
been pointed out that sections of the text could not have been written until 
the second century ce. so at the very least some later editing took place. In 
short, the traditional attribution should be regarded as questionable. 

Liu is also given credit for two other w r orks w’hich have tides of similar 
form; Ltenu zhuan fj ft i" 1 (Biographies of Exemplary Women) and Lieshx 
zhuan * . • ‘V/ (Biographies of Exemplary Officials). It should be noted that 
he w'as an official reader of the Gulling tradition of the Cltun^iu H 
(Spring and Autumn Annals) and later was responsible for the first serious 
codification of Chinese books. In other w ords, he was firmly placed within the 
orthodox scholariy milieu of his period. We might reasonably conclude that 
when the Lxcxtan zhuan was compiled the rcconiing and reading of immortals' 
lives belonged to the general educated world and was not the province of a 
bounded religious community. Indeed, the collection later became widely 
known in general scholarly circles and was a source for literary allusion for 
most educated Chinese of later periods. 

TTicrc arc generally reckoned to be seventy biographical notices in the 
Lxcxtan zhuan divided into two chapters. Among the lives, the briefest have 
fewer than two hundred characters, with appended encomia ( zan ,Kt). Sets of 
these encomia were produced later than the biographies, appearing after the 
330s. and arc in the form of hymns of praise to the immortals recorded. The 
authorship of the surviving encomia, found in the best edition of the Li extan 
zhuan —in the Taoist Canon (CT 294)—is disputed. Like most other texts from 
the early period of Chinese his tor)’, a dose analysis of citations preserved in 
old encyclopedias, commentaries, and other sources shows that portions of 
text have been lost from the earliest 'complete'' versions of the Ltcxxan zhuan 
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that have survived. A preface exists in some versions of the text but not the 
one in the Taoist Canon; this preface also cannot be reg aided as reliable. 

The biographies of the Licxtan zhuan arc all introduced in the standard 
manner stating name, sometimes style (zi Y), usually native place (or the 
formula ~No one knows where he came from*'), and often the period in which 
the subject of the biography lived. However, although they arc full of useful 
information, not many of them provide anything resembling a rounded nar¬ 
rative of a life. The collection starts with the biography of *Chisong zi, of 
"the time of 5 hcnnong /,*> .“and continues in roughly chronological order. 
Many famous figures in Taoism have biographies in this collection, including 
•Huangdi. ‘Pengzu. *Wangzi Qiao as well as Laozi himself and the Guard¬ 
ian of the Pass. *Yin Xi. There arc other people who arc also known from 
the Hamlm to have been at the Qin and Han courts such as *Anqi Sheng and 
•Dongfang Shuo. 

A brief but typical biography concerns Chang Rong I ? t ; f: 

Chang Rong was a follower of the Dao from Mount Chang (Changshan Jjf 
.! I. Le.. die •Hengshan ft [ . Shanxi). She called herself the daughter of the 
King of Yin (Yinwang nil ft 1. 4c) and ate roots of rubus (potgiri ■ flfi). She 
would come and go. ascending and descending. People saw her for some two 
hundred year* yet she always looked about twenty. When she was able to get 
purple gnus she sold it to dyers and gave the proceeds to widows and orphans. 

It was like this for generations. Thousands came to make offerings at her shrine. 
(CT 294* 2.sa-b> 

Although the Liexian zhuan is found in the Taoist Canon. Max Kaltcnmark s 
translation (1953) also includes an edited text with learned annotations and is 
more convenient to use. 

Benjamin PENNY 

L_> Kaltcnmark 1955. Sawada Mizuho 198B; Smith Th. E. 1998 
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Liezi 

Book of Master Ue 


TTic Liezi, also known as Chongxu zhide zhcnftng 'pfjl *V ?fi 1 rV (Authentic 
Scripture on the Ultimate Virtue of Unfathomable Emptiness), is a philosophical 
Taoist text in eight chapters that goes back to the ancient philosopher Liezi. 


LIIZI 


a contemporary of Zhuangzi ;|i f*. The original text of the fourth century 
bce had been lost, however even by the Han dynasty. The work transmitted 
under Liezi's name today (available In the Taoist Canon. CT 668 and CT 729 
to CT 733, and in many other editions) was reconstituted and expanded in the 
second century ce. using numerous stories and philosophical discourses from 
the *Zhuan%z\ as a basis and already showing some Buddhist influence. The 
eight chapters arc as follows. 

1. "Heaven's Auspices" ("Tianrur K Vi) is a highly speculative discussion 
of the ongoing accumulation and dispersal of *<p, the world as consisting 
of complementary opposites. Non-being (*wu) as humanity's true home, 
and reconciliation with death. 

2. "The Yellow Emperor'* ("•Huangdi" KfiV), taking much from the Zhuangzi. 
focuses on the Taoist principle of non-action (*wimei) through remaining 
unaware and unknowing, totally absorbed and concentrated on one 
object. 

y "King Mu of Zhou" (“Zhou Muwang" If] *7 I ) is named after the Zhou 
sovereign (r. 956-918 bce) who mystically traveled to the Queen Mother 
of the West (*Xiwang mu) on Mount • Kunlun. It shows how the whole 
woiid is but an illusion and that there is no substantive difference betw een 
perception and dreaming because all arc equally part of the Dao. Dreams 
are just as real as "reality." and if people woke up only once in every 
seven weeks, they would think of their waking state as unreal. There 
is ultimately no fixed reality but only the natural alternation of mental 
states, fluctuating in an overall cosmic balance. 

4. "Confucius" (“Zhongni" I* }\*) tells stories featuring Confucius and 
shows the futility of die Confucian trust in knowledge, with the help of 
paradoxes and absurd talcs. Worldly knowledge ends up being described 
as an illness, an unreal form of perception. 

5. "Questions of Tang" ("Tangwen" R5| ) continues along the same lines and 
highlights the limits of ordinary knowledge in the face of the infinity of the 
universe. All judgments are relative, and even the safest familianty blanches 
in the light of new’ lands beyond far horizons. In addition, the chapter 
includes several stories that illustrate miraculous abilities in this world, 
won by overcoming the limiting and opposite-centered consciousness. 

6. "Endeavor and Destiny" ("Liming" fj if|T) contrasts personal effort and 
fate and finds the former powerless in the face of the latter, presenting a 
position of fatalism and recommending complete inertia in the expecta¬ 
tion of whatever happens naturally. The text here repudiates conscious 
choice in favor of following one's intuition and inherent capacities without 
thinking about alternatives. 
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7. ‘Tang Zhu*' *♦; is named after the hedonistic philosopher and focuses 
on the shortness of life and its pleasures—such as music, women, fine 
clothes, and good food—which arc the only reasons for living but which 
one can only enjoy if one is an amoral egoist and a rebel against moral 
conventions. Rather than worrying about wealth and social standing, 
one must look at life and death with equanimity and enjoy all it has to 
offer. 

H. “Explaining Correspondences’* (“ShuoftT ,'j£ Vi ) is the most heterogeneous 
chapter in the book. It is relatively cosmological in oudook, emphasizing 
that the cosmic patterns and apparent coincidences of chance govern all 
events and lives. Because everything is the result of a random combination 
of factors, there is no sense or purpose to be found—yet every situation 
contains the power of life and death and therefore can be handled in a 
right or wrong way. To live life best, one must grasp the proper moment 
and find the right opportunity for oneself. 

As a whole, the Liezx shares certain stories and some basic ideas with the 
classic Taoist tradition but also presents a radical development of its own. It 
has a strong hedonistic strain and distances itself equally from the stout mo¬ 
rality and social self-consciousness of Confucianism and from the reclusive 
quietism and antiscnsualism of the Daoik png. 

Livid JCOHN 

. Asano Yuichi 19&8; Barrett 1995; Graham i960 (trans.); Graham 1961; Mci 
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Ltjia dao 

Way of the Li Family 


The Way of the Li Family developed at the fringe of the main Taoist move¬ 
ments of the first centuries ce. *Gc Hong, in his *&iepu rt, traces its origin to 
a diviner called Li A ! P*I. originally from Shu 4 J (Sichuan), at the beginning 
of the third century (sec Ware 19 66 . 15&-60). Li A’s extraordinary longevity 
earned him the nickname Babai sui gong v \ 1 $ (Sir Eight-Hundrcd-Ycars). 
His biography is in the •SJicnxton zhiurt (trans. Campany 2002. 212-15). 

Exploitation of Li A*s name was considerable. A century later, he reportedly 
reappeared in the region of Wu V (Jiangsu and part of Zhejiang) under the 
guise of a certain Li Kuan ^* >. This new Li Babai f IT (Li Eight-Hundred). 
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who also came from Shu and was a diviner, became extremely popular in the 
southern Yangzi region. Gc Hong knew witnesses who attended his heal¬ 
ing rituals performed with talismans (*fu) and holy water. According to his 
report, Li's tradition had spread throughout southern China, and other more 
or less successful prophets named la had appeared whom Gc denounced as 
chat la tans. Later, the Northern Wei court's Celestial Master, *Kou Qianzhi 
(j 65 ?- 44 B), also angrily revolted against diviners who called themselves Li 
and abused the people (*Luiojun yittseng fiqing, sb- 6 a). Prophets named Li or 
*Li Hong (Laozt's appellation as the messiah), however, continued to arise in 
south China during die Six Dynasties, especially in the Wu and Shu regions. 
Some of them led popular. miUcnahan-typc rebellions and were executed. 

Christine MOLUER 

LJ Campany 2002,212-18; Hu Fuchcn 1989. 54-56; Ofuchi Ninji 1964.496-517; 
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Lin Lingsu 

*** 

1076-1120; original ming: Ling’c ?>.'!!; zi: Tongsou iifl ^ 


Lin Lingsu. a ‘Shenxiao master from Wenzhou 0 (Zhejiang) who gained 
the support of Song Huizong (r. 1100-1125). has for many centuries been one 
of the most famous (or infamous) figures in the history of Taoism; he has 
also been among the most misunderstood. One key factor responsible for 
this unfortunate state of affairs is that Huizong presided over the catastrophic 
collapse of the Northern Song (960-1127), and for centuries (including up to 
the present day) Chinese hLStonans have blamed the fall of that once proud 
dynasty on his lavish lifestyle and Taoist beliefs. As a result, those Taoists 
Huizong befriended, particularly prominent individuals like Lin Lingsu. have 
been repeatedly castigated for their negative influence on the throne (Strick- 
mann 1978b; Zimmerman 1975)* 

The earliest accounts of Lin's life, including the Lin Lingsu zhuan W. v 
V (Biography of Lin Lingsu) by Geng Yanxi ((fl. 1127), which served 
as the basis for Lin's biography in the Btniui fu \ K Vi (Records Noted Down 
after the Guests Have Departed) by Zhao Yushi \{\ i>! * V (1175-1271), as well as 
biographies in the Songshi (History of the Song; see j. 462) haw portrayed Lin 
in a highly unflattering light. In addition, anu-Buddhist policies initiated by 
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Huizong (see below) mean that Buddhist histories like the ftau reng/1 Ml fi I *x 5 ; 
(Comp re he nave Chronicle of the Buddhas and Patnaichs) present unfavorable 
portrayals of Lin and Huizong. Even many Taoists. including members of the 
•Quanzhen onicr, attempted to distance themselves from Lin's controversial 
legacy. In order to balance this picture, one must rely on Taoist hagiographies 
such as the 'Lisht zhenxan tidac tongjuin (Comprehensive Mirror of Perfected 
Immortals and Those Who Embodied the Dao through the Ages) by Zhao 
Daoyi ifpfj (II 1294-1107). It is also csscnual 10 consult texts written by or 
attributed to Lin and other members ot the Shenxiao movement (Boltz J. M. 
1987a. 161 n. 4 7 . Strickmann 1978b, 116 n. 16). 

One example of this phenomenon has to do with Lin Lingsu's literary 
abilities. The Chinese historian Qing Xitai, whose account of Lin is mainly 
based on the Binrus lu and the Songshi. describes Lin as “having a rough ability 
to compose poetry" (cu nmg zuo shi Qing Xitai 1988-95. 2: 607). 

However, Judith M. Boltz presents a far more positive assessment in her de¬ 
scription of one piece attributed to Lin. the "Jinhuo tianding shenxiao sanqi 
huoling gc" -S; K X I W W Y«. k ft 'K (Song of the Celestial Stalwart of 
the Golden Flames and the Fire-Bell of the Three Pneumas of the Divine 
Empyrean), which she describes as approaching “the caliber of the visionary 
verse ascribed to his ‘Shangqing predecessors" (Boltz J. M. 1987a. $0). Lin was 
also a prolific author, and composed a commentary to the DdixJe jing (now 
lost) entitled Laozi zhu Y V i i (Commentary to the La(rzi\ Boltz J. M. 1987a. 
115-16). He also played an important role in the editing of the Song-dynasty 
edition of the Taoist Canon (sec below). 

The "facts" of Lins life arc confusing at best. Even his original name remains 
a mystery, with some sources giving the Chinese characters as Lin Ling'c *t ’v 

and others as Lin Ling'c If ?>. ffi . Texts like the 5 i>ngrJtt and the Fozu ri>ng|i 
claim that Lin had originally attempted to become a Buddhist monk but quit 
after being beaten by his master. This may be simple calumny however, and 
at any rate we know almost nothing about the early years of his life. It is dear 
that he exerted a major influence on Taoism's fortunes at the court of Huizong 
after being presented to the emperor in 1116. Huizong had long been devoted 
to Taoism, and as early as 1105 had summoned the thirtieth Celestial Master, 
•ZhangJixian (1092-1126), to the imperial court at Kaifeng. where he bestowed 
upon Zhang the honorific tide Xujing V :Vj (Empty Quiescence). Lin Lingsu 
appears to have won favor with Huizong for a number of reasons: his appar¬ 
ent literary prowess, his ritual techniques, and the vision he propagated of 
the emperor as a Taoist divinity. The emperor seems to have been impressed 
with Lin's skill at composing couplets (duilian •; .IT?) and songs (ge $K) t and 
also believed in the efficacy of the Otfcnng rites Cjuo) and prayers for rain 
(ijiyu f. [ i rfi) that Un performed. Lin is even said to have summoned the soul 
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of Huizong’s deceased empress, which if true would further support argu¬ 
ments that the Shenxiao movement drew extensively from shamanic traditions 
(Qing Xitai 1988-95.2:608-11: Renjiyu 1990. 474 - 76 ; Sun Kckuan 1965.93-122). 
Perhaps most importantly. Lin persuaded the emperor that he (Hut 2 ong) was 
the incarnation of ‘Changsheng dadi (Great Emperor of Long Lite), one the 
Shenxiao movement’s most prominent deities. Lin and his allies at court also 
took advantage of Huizong's desire to compile a comprehensive collection 
of Taoist liturgy by working to complete publication of the Song edition of 
the Taoist Canon (‘Zhenghe Wanshou daozang) 

Hulzong also began to initiate anti-Buddhist pobcics shortly alter Lin's arrival 
at court, perhaps in part due to the suppoit of Buddhism by the Song's rival in 
north China, the Liao dynasty (916-1125). The emperor had previously given 
Taotsts formal precedence over Buddhists back in 1107, but in 1117 took even 
more drastic measures by decreeing that Shenxiao temples housing statues 
of Changsheng dadi be established throughout the empire, including inside 
a number of Buddhist monastcncs. In addition, in a fascinating example of 
traditional Chinese "rectification of names” (zJiengming 1 #). the emperor 
decreed that Buddhists be referred to as Jesht ft. (lit., "scholars of virtue"), 
while Taoists should continue to be addressed as *daoshi. However, the extent 
to which the emperor's will was implemented outside of Kaifeng is unclear, and 
Buddhism appears to have emerged from the incident relatively unscathed. 

Lin Lingsu s influence at court did not last long, and his ritual powers also 
apparently began to fail (one story in the Lin Lingsu zhuan vividly recounts his 
failure to prevent a flood; see Qing Xitai 1988-95. 2:611-12). In 1119. he disap¬ 
peared under mysterious circumstances, apparently returning to his home in 
Wenzhou. Shortly thereafter, both the Northern Song and its northern rival 
the Liao fell to the Jin dynasty (1115-1234). However, other Shenxiao masters 
such as Lin's disciple # Wang Wenqmg (1093-1153) continued his efforts. Wang 
and later Shenxiao leaders also recruited new members and spread the move¬ 
ment's teachings, enabling it to flourish during the Southern Song dynasty 
(1127-1276). Shenxiao masters gamed particular renown for the cxorcistic rituals 
they practiced, especially Thunder Rites ( # ln/i). Lin Lingsu is also said to have 
been (along w’ith ZhangJixian) one of the masters of the renowned Thunder 
Rites specialist 4 Sa Shoujian. 

Paul R. KATZ 
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Lin Zhao'cn 

1517-96; rt: Maoxun $ lhi; hao: Longjiang U (Dragon River). 

Xinym zi <|\f* (Master Who Hides in His Heart), Zigu zi f- t. L 
f (Master of the Valley) 

A leading Taoist of Ming times. Lin Zhao'cn is noted for his creative integration 
of elements from different streams of the Chinese religious heritage. Though 
influenced by *Quanzhcn models of self-cultivation, Lin rejected both the 
monastic focus of that tradition and the sacerdotal emphasis of •Zhengyi- 
As had become common in his time, he looked for compatibility among the 
Three Teachings, and integrated elements of Confucianism. Taoism, and Bud¬ 
dhism based on their usefulness in self-cultivation. Hence, to a Nco-Confudan 
pursuit of "mind-cultivation, v Lin added ritual vows to Heaven, and a medita¬ 
tive recitation reminiscent of a Pure Land rtcmhtf.su. as aids for maintaining 
spiritual concentration. His "nine stages of mind cultivation" resonate with 
those of the •Xtrtgmirtgguizftt, though Lin eschewed the traditional symbology 
of 9 nddatL Ukc catiier Taoists. he found value in both esoteric principles and 
ntual activity. But Lin basically constructed a program of "mind-cultivation" 
designed to feel comfortable to men of his own social, political, and economic 
class. He thus extracted from other tradioons elements that seemed effica¬ 
cious for such practitioners, and rejected features that literati might percent! 
as alien. In that sense, he both revived the “gentry Taoism" of Tang teachers 
like 4 Sima Chengzhen. and stretched into new social and cultural directions, 
like the twelfth-century *Zhcn dadao and *Taiyi movements, and the later 
•Jingming dao (Pure and Bright Way). 

Born into a family of scholar-officials in Putian II :i| (Fujian), Lin followed 
the family tradition of scholarship. By eighteen, he seemed destined for a 
successful official career. After die death of his new wife the same year, he 
remarried, but the subsequent deaths of his grandfather, father, and uncle 
cvidcmly reduced his enthusiasm for the official life. In 1546. he visited Luo 
Hongxian jit (1504-64. DMB 980-84). a teacher of Wang Yangming's I M 
HI] (1472-1529) Nco-Confucian school, and reportedly "abandoned examination 
studies and took up the Way of sages and worthies, determined to seek the 
means to realize it in myself, obtain it in my mind, and manifest it in my ac¬ 
tions" (Berling 1980.64). For ten years, he sought answers in various directions, 
including Chan Buddhism and the Neo-Confucianism of the Cheng brothers 
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(ChengHao ft! JR. 1032-85. -and ChengYi fV.ftl, 1033-1107; SB 169-79) and Zhu 
Xi (1130-1200; SB 282-90). Most influential may have been a Taoisocally 
inclined ccccntnc. Zhuo Wanchun O' 1$: ft (Qing Xitai 1994.E 388-89). who 
in 1548 visited Lin and recommended the "ninefold refined elixir" (jiuhuan dan 
H). At some point before 1551. Lin claims to ha\e met an enlightened 
master who gave him oral instruction, “directly pointing" to secrets of the 
mind, including healing powers. From that experience, Lin derived a mission 
to teach and to heal. He soon established a school, patterned after that of 
Confucius. In the 1560s, when Japanese pirates invaded Putian, Lin became a 
community leader in relief efforts and began to play a priestly role. For the 
next twenty-five years, he worked to propagate an accurate understanding 
of the Three Teachings. Numerous writings, and collections of his sayings, 
survive (Bcrling 1980). 

Following his death. Lin became widely honored as a divine being, and 
his cult survives, not only in Fujian, but also among Chinese communities in 
Singapore and Malaysia. 

Russdl KIRKLAND 
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hngbao 

t* 

Numinous Treasure; Numinous Gem. Spiritual Treasure 


The term Kit? denotes a sacred object into which a divinity, or li^g. descends, 
thereby granting power to its owner. During the Zhou dynasty, these objects 
were royal treasures received from Heaven that confirmed the mandate to rule 
(luinming ♦. Rather than being valuable in monetary terms, the hie were 
precious for their mystical value and were typically kept hidden. Also called 
fitying m l.ff (coincident responses) or ruiying , jl(‘ (prodigious responses), 
they represented celestial resonance with the virtue of the receiver, signaling 
divine protection and guarantee of rulership. In the chaotic penod of the 
Warring States, this legitimizing pow*er generated an increased interest in 
their appearance. 

The royal included a variety of objects such as bronzes, jades, and 
swords. Baa later also came to include magical diagrams such as the *Hctu 
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and Luoshu (Chan of the [Yellow] River; Writ of the Luo [River]) as well as 
various revealed texts (see “taoism and the apocrypha). These too were 
bestowed by Heaven or a deity onto a worthy individual or ruling family. 
Taoism inherited this idea and applied it to both jing i (scriptures) and # fu 
(talismans). The latter term originally denoted the two tallies of a contract 
between vassal and sovereign and also defined a contract between Heaven 
and the virtuous possessor of the talisman. 

On a cosmic level, ling and typified Heaven and Earth, respectively, 
whose union was essential for human life. In some instances, human beings 
themselves could become a receptacle for the deity*. In the Chuct 7 ; (Songs 
of Chu; trans Hawkes 1985.113). for example, the related term lingbao {” 
was the name of a priestess under divine possession. Sorcerers who worked 
with court exorcists (fangxtang j Hi) to banish demons and spirits were simi¬ 
larly referred to as lingbao. In funerary rites, the representative of the dead 
(slu / ? ) was the bao or receptacle into which the spirit (ling, “Jtun, or *shcn) of 
the deceased descended for the ritual. 

These complex groupings of representations coalesced in the “Lingbao scrip¬ 
tures. particularly in the 'Lngbao wufu xu (Prolegomena to the Five Talismans 
of the Numinous Treasure). Throughout this scripture, the earliest Lingbao 
texx, the terms ling and bao arc used separately to denote the sacredness of 
written documents (jtng or scriptures, fu or talismans, shu .*! or writs), and 
to refer to Heaven (Ii*\g) and Earth (boo). The Ungbao wufu xu is composed of 
talismans and collections of revealed recipes for transcendence, both of which 
arc biro. In essence, the scripture itself is a lingbao conferred as a blessing from 
Heaven and celestial deities. 

In Taoism the celestial is also present within the body, recalling the descent 
of the numinous into a sorcerer, priestess, or representative of the dead. 
Through dietary 1 regimes, behavioral rules, or mcditational practices, the Dao 
(ling) circulates in the body, and one’s inner organs are portrayed as receptacles 
(bao) in which deities reside (see “wuzang). 

Amy Lynn MILLER 
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Lingbao 

** 

Numinous Treasure; Numinous Gem; Spiritual Treasure 


The name lingbao (Numinous Treasure) was onginally a description of a 
medium or sacred object (foa«> ;j, “treasure") into which a spirit (ling V) had 
descended (see •fiitgKao). Seemingly, the first scripture to use the name, thus 
indicating its own status as spiritual treasure, was the Lingbao wufu jing *rt < 

: r (Scripture of Five Talismans of the Numinous Trcasuie). the surviving 
edition of which, the 9 Lingbao wufuxu (Prolegomena to the Five Talismans of 
the Nununous Treasure), contains passages which were cited by *Gc Hong in 
his *Bdopu zi . At the end of the fourth and into the early fifth century, a uni¬ 
fied corpus of new scriptures appeared in Jiangnan, near present-day Nanjing, 
under the name Lingbao. The success of these scriptures, particularly in the 
realm of communal ritual, led to imitations and expanded versions. The pres¬ 
ent entry will focus on the earliest corpus of Lingbao texts, as listed by *Lu 
Xiujing (406-77) in his catalogue of 437 (see below). 

The Lingbao scriptures drew upon the prevailing religious traditions of the 
day—• fangshi practice, Han-period apocrypha, southern practices known to 
Gc Hong such as those found in the Lingbao wufu png itself, Celestial Master 
Taoism (*Tianshi dao). # Shangqing Taoism, and Buddhism—sometimes 
copying entire sections of text and presenting them so as to accord with its 
central doctrines in older to fashion a new. universal religion for all of China. 
This goal proved elusive. Scholarly Buddhists, in particular, were not slow to 
point out the w'ays in which Lingbao texts adapted and reconfigured Buddhist 
tenets. In the court-sponsored Buddho-Taoist debates of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, the charge of plagiansm w*as often levelled at the original Lingbao 
texts. Some Taoists, such as *Tao Hongjing (456-536). made the same charge 
with regard to Lingbao incorporation of the earlier Taoist scriptures. 

Despite the failure of their central mission, the Lingbao scriptures did 
foster a new unity of Taoist thought and practice. The Three Caverns (*san- 
donc) division of Taoist scriptures, first outlined in the Lingbao texts as the 
celestial ordering of scriptures, became the primary organizational rubric for 
all subsequent Taoist canons. The communal liturgies presented in the texts 
became the basis for later Taoist ritual and. in modified forms, are still practiced 
among Taoists today. Lu Xiujing, who was responsible for collecting, editing, 
and cataloguing the early Lingbao scriptures, was also the first to produce 
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a comprehensive listing of Taoist texts for presentation to the throne, thus 
ensuring Lingbao texts prominence in subsequent canons. Lingbao codes of 
morality and practice led to a more formalized temple Taoism with a profes¬ 
sional priesthood to oversee religious activity throughout China. In addition, 
the success of the Lingbao effort to sinicize elements of Buddhist belief not 
only shaped the direction of Taoism itself, but also aided the integration of 
Buddhism into Chinese society. 

History. Unlike the Shangqing scriptures of *Yang XL whose transcripts of 
visionary sessions and even correspondence with his patrons was collected 
and annotated by Tao Hongjing. we have only scattered references that re¬ 
flea on the actual composition of the early Lingbao scriptures. According to 
the Lingbao scriptures themselves, the texts were first revealed to *Gc Xuan 
(trad. 164-244). an unde of Gc Hong who had gained some local renown as 
Transcendent Duke (Xiangong (!) &), a ode bestowed upon him by deities. 
Such attributions were dearly intended to grant the scriptures precedence 
over earlier Taoist texts copied into them. 

In similar fashion, the subsequent transmission history of the texts given 
in the scriptures, from Ge Xuan to *Zheng Yin (ca. 2 i 5 -ca. $02) to Gc Hong 
(283-343). seems to have been fabricated to account for the inclusion of material 
fiom earlier Taoist texts. In faa. one of die scriptures induded in the Canon, 
the Lingbdo wufu xu, was a text known to Gc Hong and bears no signs of the 
sotcriology or cosmology of the remaining scriptures. 

Later Taoist records state that the Lingbao scriptures were “released to the 
world" ca. 400 ce by *Gc Chaofu (fl. 402), a grandnephew’ of Gc Hong. While 
some attempts have been made to discern multiple stages of composition 
by different groups of Taoists for portions of the scriptures, none of these 
theories has gained acceptance. Equally incondusivc have been attempts to 
use developments within the Buddhist sphere, particularly the translations 
in northern China of Kumarajlva (ca. 344 *<a. 409). date emphases within 
the Lingbao scriptures; the only demonstrated borrowings come from the 
translations of Zhi Qian i J* and Kang Senghui |J fa tfr, both late third- 
century translators in the south. Modern scholars have thus generally taken 
the statements concerning the scriptures' “release to the w r orld v to indicate 
that the scriptures were largely composed by Gc Chaofu. 

None of Lu Xiujing's surviving woiks relate how the scriptures came down 
to him. In his 'Ltnghw ftngmu (see table 16), Lu divided the canon into two 
sections: "old" (jiu ) scriptures of former world-ages and “new” ( xin . ) 
scriptures comprised of oral insouaions and dialogues between Gc Xuan 
and his divine instructors and earthly disciples. Only one of the old scriptures, 
the Fdlun zmfu •:* i, I! (Blame and Blessing of the Wheel of the Law*. CT 
*46. 358. 455 * and 647) presents Gc Xuan as the first earthly recipient, but his 
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Table 16 

BO BBCBIYBD 
TBIT 

T1TLB 


CHatuil Wtorthy (Tianzun \ ) Texts 

i CTn *Wupxan zh<n»xn /t i? . X (Perfected Scnp* m Five Tihlrad) 


1 CT |>2 

Vuiur ‘ ft (Jade Instructions) 

Vundu daqxe \mg 0 » s ii] i (Scnpture of the Revolution of Great 
Kalpos) 

. ; 'J -jj t (Scnpture of the Revolution of Lesser 

Kalpis) 

1 P .4399 

4 CT« 4 » 

Kongdatg ImgzHang H - (Numinous Stanzas af the Void Caverns) 
.&ni£*tun bum zkxxg • £ ! (Stanzas on Ascending to Mystery 

and Paang the Void) (see under •Bum d) 

i CT lilt 

Jintun ihexphen zhdng)\ng . (Stanzas of the Life-giving 

Spirits of the Nine 1 leavens) (see under 'Shmphrn /i«xJ 

6 CT 671 

Ziran nmckemg sm *1 fi *. (Text of the Self generating Five (Tails 

mans) of Correspondence) 

7 CT 97 

Zhmtum no ryot juxt A M ., 7 (Inner Sounds and Jade Graphs of the 

- CT J61 

1 leavens) (see under *da£in yinyvl 

Bau« zksebngpng d (Scripture of the Eight Awesome 

Ptrwers for Summoning Dragon (Kings]) 

* CT «7 

Zeigai shjtitf*n dijie 1 H. 1A C »fc (Great Precepts of the Upper Chap 
ten on the Roots of Sm) 

9 CT >77 

2AiAn iftUKgpw Jsjir , ’ ’ A11 *s (Great Precepts of Wisdom from 

the Upper Chapter*) 

■c [lo*] 

Skan&uan /mli/ianwm L n't (BambooSlips on the Golden 

Registers of the Higher Prune) 

h CT 1411 

11 CT177 

Mmgzhem ke ll| \ ?) (Code of the Luminous Perfected) 

Z/uAui ifuigzhi pn$ L*. (Scnpture on Wisdom and Fixing the 

wai) 

It P- 3014 

U CT >46 
n CT 1 

Batyr skangpot * V. t JA (Upper Chapters on the Basic Endeavor) 
hxiun z*if* LK til VrU (Blame and Blessings of the Whetd of the Law) 
WHltdMf durat sfungf%n |«\i * A ■ m (Upper Chapters on Linutlesa 
Salvation • (see 9 D*rat jtnx) 

16 CT u 

Zhasun hngsku dumimg 1 A » ,V 0 fp (Sah anon as Recorded by the 
Spirits of the Various Heavens) 

17 CT 169 

.Vfiedu wilm/ing M *IL !i * ft (Scnpture on Salvation through Eitinc* 
non and the Fivefold Refinement) 

ia CT 436 

Stmpmm pinjie - 1. „ . (Precepts of the Chapters of the Three Primes) 

Surautg ytnyudn , irW^V (Karmsc Causation) 

Zjwnpkatg Ksn {Hardships of the Sages) 

19 CTi*t 

D*oyimt-.J*nt Hit-] dE«rdsej foe) Guidmg fqi) MStars) 

•Enhifl dimgtB | ? ft (Charts of the Twenty four Life( giversj) 

Feirmg sanjie U! 1 (Flight through the Three Realms) 
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7 'raniffnJrnl Duke (Xum&ng Hi j ;) Tex U 

ic CTjM */j!X*aii im^b m 5 tf .'t H ; (Preface 10 ihe Pivc Tilununt of Unj 
bio) 

11 CT 41s Tam ymzbu h^n! 11 * IS tlH f. <Cteic*iltd Commcmiiy and Trea 
surrd Instructions of the Grand Ultimate) 

11 CT iju Zflfnwtt vuajur X C-ft (Essential Riplamoona of the Perfected 
Script) 


Zhatyt nnm pnyuc \ I) , r * t r : (Explanations of the Self generating 
Scripture of Perfect Unity) 

Furfun wayi jut ft 1if tft, > rlnstnicnocis on Retreats and the Dignified 
Liturgies) 

Xurmo zhihm Wxy**n dd }ir ihflngptn it) r't \ V .*’ !:K X h (Upper 
Chapters on the Original Vows and Great Precepts of Deni destroy 
mg Wisdom) 

16 CT nu. & rm Xidn&nx fingur* 1J (The Questions of the Transcendent 

Duke) 

17 CT 1115 Thauhmt no* -V *!' f| (Trials of the Sages) 

ia (lost] Sfccnxiui rnmp eetrhuait ff Hi i ): 1S fl* (Esoteric Tradition of the 

Acurioes of the Divine Transcendents 1 

19 (lostJ Xm^mg qtjujxMg (1 K W (Acttvuies of the Transcriber* Duke) 

1 

The Lsngbao teirual corpus. Unnumbered tats were sasd to be unremled in the •Lxnjiv&j jm£*ul 
T hose that cisst m the modern Taoist Canon were revealed after the time of *Lu Xnnmg. 


as P. a *6 
14 CT 51a 
2? CT ua 


receipt of all the texts in pan one of the catalogue is made dear in the “new" 
section. Among Ges divine instructors are Laozi himself and *Zhang Daoling 
founder of Celestial Master Taoism. 

Catmrlogy. Much material has been incorporated into the Lingbao scriptures 
from earlier Buddhist and Taoist texts and the cosmology of the scriptures is 
correspondingly complex. In response to elaborate Buddhist depictions of in¬ 
numerable world-systems, the Lingbao scriptures portray a far-flung geography 
of former times. First, there is a system of thirty-two heavens (‘simsJu’rr turn) 
to compete with the twenty-seven or twenty-eight heavens ringing the cosmic 
mountain, Mount Sumcru, of Buddhist scripture. Like the Buddhist heavens, 
the thirty-two arc divided into the three realms of desire (yu form (sc V\ > 
and formlessness (iviue f«.). Unlike the Buddhist realms, though, the Lingbao 
version dick a mountain that towers above them, the Jade Capitol (Yujing shan 
t j*. i ), which stands in the Great Canopy heaven (*Daluo tian), the residence 
of the Celestial Worthy (Tianzun *'V) high above all other edestial realms. 
Further, the thirty-two heavens arc divided into four groups of eight, one in 
each of the four directions. These heavens arc each ruled over by a celestial 
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Emperor and populated by the "heavenly Perfected” (zhurun zhenren Sfi Ki 
ft \) of earlier kalpd-cydcs Elements of the celestial language, ‘dafan 
yinyu ("secret language of the Great Brahma"), of these heavens, written in 
elaborate graphs, serve as talismans and as powerful chants. 

As the above shows, the Lingbao scriptures follow the tendency of the 
Shangqing scriptures to organize the cosmos in terms of three and five (see 
*S6mvtt). The cardinal directions and center come under the rule of the Five 
Emperors (wudt fi ; ) adopted from Han imperial cult and the "weft texts" 
(weisku ?/» K; see ‘taoism and the apocrypha). In one scripture, the three 
heavens arc further subdivided into nine cosmic heavens, which arc given San¬ 
skrit-sounding names and associated particulariy w ith the gods of the human 
body. The "earth-prisons" or hells of the scriptures, however, are divided ac¬ 
cording to the "ten directions"—the four cardinal directions, their intermediate 
points, above and below—more ftequendy seen in Buddhist texts. 

While the narrative structure of the first part of the Lingbao scriptures 
places all events many kalpu-cyclcs into the past, they foretell die violent end 
of a led/pd-cycle in the ruidtcn • year (the twenty-first of the sexagesimal 
cycle; see table 10) of our own worid-system. In this, they respond to the es¬ 
chatological fervor already evident in the Shangqing scriptures, but portray 
die new age as beginning with the appearance of the Lingbao scriptures them¬ 
selves to sweep away all other religious doctrine. (See the entry ‘apocaltptic 
ESCHATOLOGY.) 

Gods and spirits. Hie Lingbao texts describe an elaborate cosmic bureaucracy 
and instruct practitioners to approach these celestial powers through ritual and 
supplication. At the apex of the pantheon is the Celestial Worthy of Original 
Commencement (Yuanshi tianzun l Sij £ ' .; see •sdmjing). This deity plays 
somewhat the same role in the Lingbao scriptures as the cosmicizcd Buddha in 
Buddhist scriptures. His emergence in the he an of the primeval Dao is traced 
through a series of five groups of kulpd-cydcs that arc given reign-names in 
the manner of human dynasties (for their names, see ‘cosmogony). Next in 
importance is the Most High Lord of the Dao (Taishang daojun ii JJQ (?). 
a deity who serves as the disciple of the Celestial Worthy and interlocutor in 
many Lingbao scriptures. With the exception of Laozi. whose existence in 
the prior heavens w»as as the Emperor of the West, the Five Emperors of the 
four directions and center do not appear as actors in the scriptures, but arc 
invoked in ntual. 

The deities resident in the human body include those already elaborated 
in the Shangqing scriptures. Particular reference is made to a group of five 
internal deities who date back to Celestial Master practice: 

i. Great Unity (*Taiyi A. ), essence of the embryo of perfection, who lives 
in the palace of the head known as the Muddy Pellet (‘ftmun) 
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a.Non-parcil (Wuying ):). with the byname Loidling (Gongzi £ j'). 
and 

3. White Prime (Baiyuan | ; >l), with the byname Cavernous Yang (Dong- 
yang «) 1 ^). two spirits who inhabit the Palace of the Cavern Chamber 
in the head {dongfanggong ft* >-V . see *mwjn) and also descend into the 
liver and lungs, respectively 

4 - The Director of Destinies (*Siming :i) (fit), whose residence is in the heart 
and the sexual organs 

5. Peach Vigor (Taokang »i 1 !•), or Peach Child (Taohai fct f£), who resides 
in the lower Cinnabar Field (*dantuiri) 

In addition, the *Erxhtri *ftcrtg tu (Charts of the Twenty-Four Lifej-Givere]) 
lists the powers and envoys of the three registers of the body who arc dis¬ 
patched in ritual to present petitions and vows to the celestial hierarchy. 

Salvation and practice . In the Lingbao scnpturcs, rebirth has been hilly integrated 
with earlier Taoist views of the afterlife. Through adherence to the practices 
of the scriptures one might hope for a fortunate rebirth "in the family of a 
Marquis or Prince" or into the heavens themselves. A fortunate few arc able to 
"ascend in broad daylight," avoiding death altogether. At the highest reaches 
of the celestial bureaucracy arc those who rejoin the Dao at the end of the 
world to teemerge in the new age. 

While the scriptures contain ritual programs for lengthy Retreats (*zhd 1). 
Offering rites (*)tdo), burial rites, and pcnitcnoals, they also include a number 
of practices for the individual. Adherents were enjoined to regularly recite 
the *Durenjing (Scripture on Salvation), keep the ten precepts (Bokenkamp 
1989.18-20). and adhere to the commemorations and vows of the texts. The 
moral component of the Lingbao scnpturcs—a mixture of traditional Chinese 
morality and Buddhist salvational ethics—is much more prominent than that 
found in earlier texts. There is also a pronounced proselytizing emphasis. 
One scripture in the corpus, the Zhihui dtngzhi ronguvi jing ; ' \{' ;i!i fit 57 
(Scripture for Penetrating the Subtle through Wisdom and Fixing the Will; 
CT 325). specifically presents itself as a text to be granted for a small fee to 
Taoists. but tree to Buddhists and. one suspects, other non-Taoists. The text 
expounds at some length on the ten precepts, modifying them slightly for 
special circumstances, and presents its message with lively stones, one a ver¬ 
sion of a popular Buddhist talc. 

Most important doctnnally for the Lingbao scnpturcs is its Taoist version of 
the “bodhisattva ideal." This is the central message of the scriptures. Precepts 
and rituals regularly contain the wish for the salvation of all beings, from the 
emperor down to "beasts that wriggle and crawl." In practice, rites enunciating 
these wishes were most often conducted for the ancestors of the practitioner. 
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This traditional emphasis on the post-mortem fate of family members is 
explained in the scriptures as necessary since, though ones "true" father and 
mother is the Dao, one still owes debts to the family of ones earthly origin. 

Onginally. the scriptures seem to have contained a ten-stage path, parallel 
to the Buddhist system of ten Miami, or stages of bodhisattva attainment- This 
began with the arousal of the thought of the Dao (comparable to Buddhist 
bodhicittd, or Awakening Mind) and ended with the adepts' attainment of 
extended life in the heavens with no further rebirths. As with the bodhisattva 
ideal described in indigenously-composed Buddhist scriptures, those of wealth 
and status arc seen as having achieved such favorable rebirth through adher¬ 
ence to the scriptures in previous lives. Because of this, the Lingbao scriptures 
played an important role in the spread of Taoism to the gentry class. 

Stephen R. BOKENKAMP 

L_! Bokenkamp 1983; Bokenkamp 1990; Bokenkamp 1996-97; Bokenkamp 
1997 . 573 - 438 ; Chen Guofu 1963,66-71; Ishii Masako 1983b; Kamitsuka Yoshiko 
1999.272-97. Kobayashi Masayoshi 199^. 13—185; Ofuchi Ninji 1974; Ofuchi Ninji 
1997 . 73 - 218 ; Qing Xitai 1988-95. 1: 377 - 98 ; Ren Jiyu 1990, 127-33 and 143-68; 
Robinct 1997b, 149-83; Yamada Toshiaki 2000; Zurchcr 1980 

For related entries see the Synoptic Table of Contents, see. 111.5 ("Lingbao") 


Lingbao bifa 

Complete Methods of the Numinous Treasure 


The Taoist Canon contains two editions of the Btchuan Zhmgyang zhenren 
lingbao hfa ft-Wl »1 : Pj i’i A X* W W ii; (Secret Transmission of the Perfected 
Zhengyang's Complete Methods of the Numinous Treasure). One is an inde¬ 
pendent text (CT1191). the other is an abridged version in the mid-twelfth-cen¬ 
tury *Daoshu (j. 42. trans. Baldrian-Hussein 1984). The woik describes 'nouian 
practices and is conceived as a continuation of the *Zhong-Lil chuanJaojL It 
is asenbed to the semilegendary *Zhongli Quan (also known as Zhengyang 
zi il ft} \ or Master of Correct Yang) who, in an undated preface, states that 
he discovered a copy of the Lingfkio)ing S (Scripture of the Numinous 
Treasure) within a cave in the Zhongnan mountains (Zhongnan shan Vi ifrj 
I. Shaanxi). This thirty-juiirt text w r as divided into three sections containing 
revelations of Yuanshi tianzun • ; \\: K *7 (Celestial Worthy of Original Com¬ 
mencement, sec ‘sanqtng), Yuanhuang 1 ;(Original Sovereign), and the 
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Taishang .ft . (Most High), entitled "Jingao shu" :ir i 1 ! (Book of Golden 
Declarations), ~Yulu" li it (Jade Records), and "Zhenyuan yi" 'i; ft (Mean¬ 
ing of the Tme Origin), respectively. Zhongli allegedly extracted passages from 
each of these texts and augmented them with three commentaries "Biyu" LL 
•il (Comparisons (between the microcosm and the macrocosm]), “Zhcnjuc" 
f( A (Perfect Instructions), and "Daoyao" f: 2 (Essentials of the Way). In 
the version that appears in the Taoist Canon, the last section is followed by 
additional “Explications" fjic" i*). Zhongli transmitted his synopsis to his 
disciple *LU Dongbin for circulation to help human beings in their search for 
the Dao 

The Lingbac Hfa ranked among the mam •Zhong-Lu texts during the South¬ 
ern Song. It is first mentioned in Zheng Qiaos ft! @ (1104-^2) Tongzhi jifi J 
(Comprehensive Monographs: see van dcr Loon 1984.164). *Miao Shanshi (fl. 
1288-1*24) believed it to have been written by *Shi Jianwu, the likely author 
of the Zhong-Lti dmandaoji (Chunyang dijun shenhua muiotongjt $\ vfi* ( • W* 
ft^iiSte;CT w. 5.14b). 

Unlike other Zhong-Lu sources, the LtngfciW bifa is not cast in dialogue 
form, but consists of a manual of longevity techniques dearly expounded in 
steps and grades. It presents direct comparisons be ween the development of 
the immortal self, the elixir (‘hiuutdatt), and the formation of the cosmos, and 
draws equally upon the *Yipng for the functioning of the cosmos and upon 
medical literature for die workings of the human body. The alchemical cruvre 
is divided into three stages (sansheng , or Three Vchidcs). The initial stage 
(xtaosheng »|\ or Small Vehidc) concerns breath control and gymnastics; 
it comprises four techniques relevant to what later became known as “laying 
the foundations" (zhu/i -ft . 1 ): union of Yin and Yang, breadiing technique 
for accumulating and dispersing pneuma (*qi), union of Dragon and Tiger 
(‘fongfui), and fire phasing (•hutfJum). The second stage (zJwngshcng ‘ | , or 

Middle Vehicle) deals with methods of drculadng pneuma and inner fluids. 
The final three methods (dasheng ft fls, or Great Vehidc) involve complex 
practices of visualization and inner concentration leading to transfiguration. 
They include purification of the pneumas of the five viscera (• wuzang) accord¬ 
ing to season and time followed by their union (defined as "the five pneumas 
have audience at the Origin," wuqi chaoyuan Vi ft) l). inner observation 
(*netgudn), and exteriorization of the immortal self from the mortal body 
(chacHun Kj IK, or "emancipation"). 

Farzeen BALDRLAN-HUSSEIN 
LJ Baldrian-Hussein 19&4 (trans.): Boltz J. M. 1987a, 140: Qing Xitai 1994. 2: 

152-54 

* nadan: Zhong-LU 
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Lingbao dafa 

ttf 

Great Rites of the Numinous Treasure 


This synthetic ritual tradition that priests used and criticized in the Southern 
Song. Yuan, and Ming periods focused on saving the dead. It goes by several 
names in various twelfth- to fourteenth-century texts that seek to embody or 
to castigate the tradition. While "Great Rites of the Numinous Treasure Tradi¬ 
tion" was commonly used by its promoters and "Rites of Tiantai" (Tiantai fa > v 
*■* til ) by its detractors, others called it the “Great Rites for Salvation" (Duren 
dafa iT ^ K i£ ) because of the prominence given to the 0 Duren f\ng (Senpture 
on Salvation). Other sources use the expression "Way of [the Lord of] Eastern 
Florescence" (Donghua dao 4 1 . T Cl). Widely disseminated in southeast China, 
the Great Rites combined new* cxorastic practices and forms of contemplation 
with a new way of reading and understanding 4 Lingbao scriptures and rituals, 
especially those based on the Duren jing. The popularity of this eclectic ritual 
tradition was scorned and ridiculed by Song and Yuan era priests who favored 
a return to the simpler classical protocols of Taoist ritual. 

Most later ritualists credited *Ning Bcnli (1101-81} with first codifying the 
tradition by integrating what he had learned from Tian Ziji II v* ; *< >: (1074T) in 
Kaifeng (Henan) with teachings he got from the southern master Shi Zixian ! | 
r (1 1 1 after the fall of the Northern Song in 1126. Tian Ziji's teachings blended the 
“canonical teachings of the Three Caverns" 7 fj) ritual 

traditions with an obscure form of alchemy known as the Mysterious Purport 
of [the Perfected ofj the Cinnabar Ongin of Eastern Florescence (DtmgJiud 
danyuan xuanzhi 'I: Vi If , c £ if). Shi Zixian wove the "Forty-Nine Rubrics of 
the Numinous Treasure Mysterious Standards" (Lingvo xuanfdn sisJttjtu ptn 
V! £ PI • h mi ) together with the *Tongchu (Youthful Incipience) teachings 
of Yang Xizhen ; ; R Vt (noi-24), specifically the ‘talismans (*fu), wnts, seals, 
and mudras of the Five Bureaus* Jade Fascicles" (see *Daofa huiyuan . 171.zb). 

The core of the Great Rites comprises incantations, talismans, and rituals 
stemming from a secret reading of the Duren png, in which each of the four- 
character phrases of the scripture forms a talisman that heals any illness and 
protects its bearer (*Ungj>ao xt'uluing duren shangjtng dafa,). 5-7)- These methods 
arc described as "the Way to save souls from hell" (id.. 53.1a). Before attaining 
this goal, adepts strive to ascend through a series of purifications that culmi¬ 
nate in their initiation in the rites of salvation by the main Lingbao deity, the 
Celestial Worthy of Original Commencement (Yuanshi tianzun _ 1 1 K t )). 
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Thus ennoblecL priests focus on Ingesting the energies of the holy scriptures, 
gaining command over all gods, and communication with the supernatural 
powers. A mastery of the rites of confession and the spiritual hierarchies of 
both Heaven and Earth in which they participate permits pnests to turn to 
the ritual rubrics, especially those for exorcism and salvation for the dead, but 
also for transmitting the whole system to other worthy practitioners. 

Although Ning's ritual synthesis was widely practiced and was pan of 
many traditions in Southern Song and Yuan times, later practitioners also 
borrowed such elements as the Salvation through Refinement ( # I idndu) ritu¬ 
als and ‘Shenxiao (Divine Empyrean) deities, as well as aspects of ‘Tianxin 
zhengfa (Correa Method of the Celestial Heart) cxorcistic practices, from 
which some ritualists sought to distinguish their Lingbao rites of salvation. 

Key texts in the tradition indude the "Lingbso tvulLxng duren shanking dafa 
(Great Rites of the Superior Saipturc of the Numinous TYcasurc on Limit¬ 
less Salvation), the two works entitled ‘Shangqtng Iing!* 2 i> dafa (Great Rites 
of the Numinous TYcasurc of Highest Clarity), and the 0 Ungbao lingjiaoftdu 
jiruhu (Golden Writings for Deliverance by the Sea Leader of the Numinous 
TYcasurc TYadioon). 

Lowell SKAR 

Q BoltsJ. M. r 9 B 7 a. 41-46; Qing Xitai 1994 .1:149-54. Skar 2000.4*7-40. 443 - 44 . 
and passim 

38 S For related entries see the Synoptic Table of Contents, see. III.7 (“Song, 
Jin. and Yuan: Lingbao dafa") 


Lingbao jingmu 

Catalogue of Lingbao Scriptures 


In 437. the Taoist *Lu Xiujing issued to his coreligionists a list of the ‘Lingbao 
scriptures. The preface to this wort survives in the *Yunji qxqian ( 4 . 4 a-^a). while 
the list itself is found in truncated form in the Tc»ngmcit fun . H (Com¬ 
prehensive Treatise on the Doctrine) of Song Wenming X WJ ( 0 . 549 - 50 * 
preserved in ‘Dunhuang manuscripts P. 2&61.2 and P. 2256. 

The catalogue is divided into two parts. The first are thirty-six jnan of scrip¬ 
tures. in ten sections, that were revealed by the Celestial Worthy of Original 
Commencement (Yuanshi tianzun Mi K •'/) in a previous kiiipa-cyclc. Fif¬ 
teen juan of these still reside in heaven. The second comprises eleven juan of 
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texts bestowed by the Transcendent Duke *Gc Xuan. These arc styled "old” 
and “new" respectively. Some scholars have taken this to refer to the order 
in which the parts of the canon were actually composed. As the frequent 
references to "old" texts and manuals of practice found in the first part of the 
scriptures show’s, however, the terms refer instead to the narrative structure 
of the scriptures, denoting whether or not a text was “newly written" in our 
own fcafpd-cycle by Gc Xuan or revealed in previous cons by the Celestial 
Worthy. 

According to Lu’s humbly worded preface, his promulgation of the scrip¬ 
tures was timely. Recent textual revelations, culminating in those of *Zhang 
Daolmg and Gc Xuan. having moved the Most High, the prophesied rise of 
the Liu Song dynasty (420-79) had now taken place. It was thus appropriate 
that this unifying revelation be made known to all. 

Many of the texts found in Lu's catalogue survive today. In the listing in table 
16. those texts marked "unrevealed" arc left unnumbered. When a surviving 
version is given, it was produced after Lus time. 

Stephen R. BOKENKAMP 

L_j Rokenkamp 2001; Kobayashi Masayoshi 1990.1*8-85; Ofuchi Ninji 1974; 
Ofuchi Ninji 1978-79.1:365-68 (cnt. notes on the Dunhuang mss.) and 2:7*5-26. 
716-54 (reprod. of the Dunhuang mss.); Ofuchi Ninji 1997. 75-88.100-121 
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Lingbao lingjiaojidu jinshu 

*#«**/*** 

Golden Writings for Deliverance by the Sea Leader of the Numi¬ 
nous Treasure Tradition 


This compendium (CT 466. with table of contents in CT 465) was edited 
by Wenzhou ill ) (Zhejiang) Taoist priests in the fourteenth century, and 
reworked in cariy Ming times. It systematically presents the fullest version 
of the * Lingbao data (Great Rites of the Numinous Treasure) tradition that 
its editors claim was passed down by 4 Ning Benli (1101-81) on Mount Tiantai 
(*Tiantai .than. Zhejiang). While claiming to transmit Ning Benli s teachings, 
the present work w r as likely that of Lin Tianren If. K ft (fl. 1303), who piously 
credited his master Lin Weifu ff if? (1239-1302) with its compilation. 

The text represents a strong effort to reconstitute the Lingbao data approach 
to saving the dead for southern Chinese living under Mongol rule. Its 320 jkdn 
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fall under nineteen rubrics whose content is sometimes at odds with the pre¬ 
ceding table of contents. The opening chapters on altar arrangements (f. i), 
gifts for various rituals and sketches for Retreat (* 2 hai ) and Land of the Way 
CdaoduMg) rituals (j. 2), pantheons (j . 3-7), detaik on the Nocturnal Invocation 
(*suqi) and Audience (chaoye > rites (J. 8-9). and hymn texts (j. 10-11) arc 
followed by ntual texts that could be used for both salvation and therapy (j . 
12-41). The bulk of the compendium details ritual programs for Deliverance 
and Salvation (kdtdu [ill if ;, j. 42-135) 2nd for Prayer and Exorcism (qirang 

fW.J-136-259). 

Lowell SKAR 

, BoltzJ. M. 1987a, 44-46. Davis E. 2001, 231-36, Kalinowski 1989-90,105-6; 
Lagerwey 1987c, 169 
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Lingbao shoudu yi 

Onlination Ritual of the Numinous Treasure 


The Lingbao shoudu yt (CT 528) was composed by the coditier of the •Ling¬ 
bao scriptures, *Lu Xiujing. While ordination rituak for the transmission of 
scriptures are attested from the beginnings of the religion, the Shoudu yi is 
particularly important in that it served as the prototype for subsequent ordina¬ 
tions in the scriptures of the Three Caverns (*s an dong). 

The text is preceded by a memorial, also written by Lu. indicating that the 
text may have been presented to the throne. This memorial is not dated, but 
Lu writes that it has been "seventeen years since I presumed to receive (caoqie 
n/J K) [the scriptures)." Since Lu was born in 407 2nd was unlikely to have 
encountered the Lingbao texts before the age of fifteen, the text was probably 
composed within a few' years of 437. the year in which Lu wrote the •Lingfoio 
jingmu (Catalogue of Lingbao Scriptures), and certainly no later than 454. 

Lu’s memorial reveak that he pieced together his ordination ritual from the 
simpler rites included in several texts in the Lingbao canon, a fact confirmed 
by the extensive quotations found in the Shoudu yi. In that some of hk sources 
no longer survive as independent works, the Shoudu yi is valuable testimony 
to the eariy Lingbao scnpturcs. 

Lu s reason for composing thk work k that Taoists of his day were con¬ 
ducting ordination ntuak in tcits of all Three Caverns using a single oath 
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and without regard to the established order of precedence. Even when they 
only performed onlinations in the Lingbao scriptures, they tended to mix in 
other elements or call spirits indiscriminately. The Shoudu yi thus attests to 
Lu 5 attempt to unity and regularize the Taoist practice of his day. 

The ordination ritual, to be performed over a period of seven days, presumes 
that the disciple has already received and studied the scriptures and is now ready 
to “retreat from the entanglements" (mifei i <!!) of the mundane worid to 
study the scriptures and perform rituals on behalf of all the living This is thus 
one of the earliest warrants for the establishment of a professional priesthood. 
The nrual centers on the covenants (mrrtg !W) entered into between master 
and disciple before the gods. Both parties place their own lives, and those of 
their ancestors, in forfeit of descent into the hells for “ten thousand kalpas" if 
either of them defame the scriptures or transmit them to the unworthy 
At the climax of this complex ritual, the master calls from his body the 
twenty-four spirits and their envoys to dispatch to the celestial realms his an¬ 
nouncement of scriptural transmission. He then recites the primary* incanta¬ 
tions. secret language, and other formulas of the scriptures. Having received 
these primary bits of arcana, the disciples recite their covenant and participate 
in the singing of the *Buxu ci (Lyrics for Pacing the Void) and other hymns 
of praise and commitment. Upon completion of the ntc, the newly-invested 
disciples officiate over a "zfcat (Retreat) ritual of thanksgiving lasting three days. 

Stephen H BOKEKKAMP 

1 Benn 1991.124-35 2nd passim; Ofuchi Ninji 1997, 531-43 
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Lingbao wufu xu 

Prolegomena to the Five Talismans of the Numinous Treasure 

The Lingbutf tvu/u xu is a key text for understanding the formative stage of 
Taoist religion, form the late Han through the fifth century. The extant ver¬ 
sion (CT > 88 ) was probably compiled over a period of a century, between the 
late third and early fifth centuries, though the main redaction w r as probably 
complete by the early fourth century. Incorporating much early material, the 
text is closer to the traditions of the \fangsht and the 'weft" texts (wrtsltu A .*!; 
see *taoism and the apocrtpha) than to the developed Taoist scriptures. 
Though it was in the possession of *Gc Hong, and was transmitted among 
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Fi z 51 . Talismins of the Ftvr Emperors: (a) South; {b) Wte*; (c) Center, (d) East; (e) North. 

‘Latfbao u*/m ** (Prolegomena to the Five Tahsmans of the Numinous Treasure; CT 388). 

39 a-nb. 

his family and aasoaatcs. there is dear indication of ditferent lineages involved 
in the redaction process. 

The first chapter consists of a long narrative describing the appearance 
of the text in the human realm. After a cosmogonic description, a narrative 
based on the opening chapters of the SJttji (Records of the Historian) detaib 
the receipt of the text by Di Ku i* and later by Yu \\, who is said to have 
composed the actual scripture to be transmitted in the world. This is followed 
by the discovery of the scripture in the caves below Lake Dongring ,p] {? and 
its presentation to the hapless King of Wu. Held (r. 514-496 bce). The prcfatoiy 
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narrative is followed by a number of distinct texts which describe: x. the "five 
sprouts" (wxfwi ii.) practice by which the pneuma (*ip) of the five directions 
may be ingested 2. the secret names of the Five Emperors (wudi f{ :‘i ). based 
on the Han "weft" texts; y. short instructions and praise for the five *Lingbao 
talismans: 4. a meditation practice, based on the "ruler-minister" (wiirtgxwrtg 
:* f:l) hcmerological system. for cycling pneuma through the five viscera 
(*wttxdng); and 5. instructions for ingestion of solar and lunar essences. This 
last section, which includes an important discussion of micro-macrocosmic 
correlations and corporeal gods, is related to the final part of the scripture, 
and probably emanated front a lineage distinct from those reflected in the 
other sections in the text. 

The second chapter consists entirely of herbal recipes for longevity, sup¬ 
pression of the Three Corpses (sansht: see *sdnshi and jiuchong), and healing 
of disease. The chapter also includes a talisman to be used for "release from 
the corpse" (see •sfcijie). 

The core of the text is the *}\ao (Offering) ritual described in the thud chapter, 
in which the Five Emperors arc summoned through contemplation involving 
the five talismans. The ritual incorporates three originally unrelated practices: 
1. Han imperial ritual speculations which perceived the living emperor as an 
embodiment of five celestial Emperors who themselves arc manifestations 
of the ^wuxingi 2. the "five sprouts" method of pneuma ingestion; 3. the five 
talismans, originally apotropaic talismans to be used by adepts when entering 
mountains seeking herbs and minerals. This ritual is the earliest example of 
a Taoist jit10 and incorporates elements of ritual still performed today. The 
rite begins by laying out the talismans, followed by summoning the celestial 
officials. After an offering and reverence to the spints, a request is made. The 
spirits arc then sent off to return to their abode. In later ritual codifications, 
beginning with the *\Vupian zhenwm ii. KJ fi :C (Perfected Script in Five Tablets) 
and continued by *Lu Xiujing (406-77). the basic structure of the rite remained 
as the basic unit of Taoist ritual, despite the ever more complex instructions 
and performances. 

The final part of the duid chapter is an onginally independent text, entitled 
"Scripture of the Authentic One v ("Zhenyi jing~ •*■ ff?) and cited under vari¬ 
ous similar rides. It is probably related to the ‘Sanhuang (Three So\rreigns) tra¬ 
dition and paralleled by j. 18 in *Bacpu zi. This section introduces the notion of 
the Three Ones ( # iunyi). which became the focus of meditation practices within 
•Shangqing Taoism. Here it is merged with the practice of the "five sprouts." 
The teaching, presented to the Yellow Emperor (*Huangdi). presages ‘nxuian 
practice, and also introduces the notion of the three *hun and the seven 4 po. 

The Wu/u xu thus provides valuable information on the development of 
Taoism from Han period practices of various fangshi lineages, "weft" texts. 
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and shamamc methods, through competing lineages of southern China, to the 
systematized Taoist scnptural revelations of the fourth century and beyond. 
The text further introduces several concepts and practices which were to 
become central in the emerging Taoist syntheses of later ccntuncs. 

Gil RAZ 

L_! Bokenkamp 198$; Bokenkamp i 9 B 6 d; Ishii Masako 1981; Ishii Masako 
19&4. Kaltcnmarfc i960; Kaltcnmark 1982: Kobayashi Masayoshi 1990. 45-104: 
Lagenvey 2004a; Raz 20 oy, Schippcr 1991b; Yamada Toshiaki 1984; Yamada 
Toshiaki 1987a; Yamada Toshiaki 1987b; Yamada Toshiaki 1989b 
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Lingbao wuliang duren shangjing dafa 


'III AJiii 


Great Rites of the Superior Saipturc of the Numinous Treasure 
on Limitless Salvation 


This anonymous compendium (CT 219) was probably compiled around 1200 by 
a disciple of *Ning Benli (1101-81) and enlarged during the early Ming period. 
It is based on a new interpretation of the main ‘Lingbao scripture, the * Duren 
jing (Scripture on Salvation), involving new incantations, talismans (*fu). and 
prjcoccs. especially those deriving from a secret way of reading the scripture 
(j. 5-7) that provides expanded powers to heal and protect adepts, but mainly 
in the service of saving the dead. The important ntes for Salvation through 
Refinement (‘frAiufu) central to the ‘Shenxiao (Divine Empyrean) tradition 
also figure prominently here. The text states that this interpretation derives 
from the August One of Heavenly Perfection (Tianzhen huangren A i'( 0 A), 
who both made the scripture’s sacred characters intelligible to human eyes and 
cars, and explained the talismans to the Yellow Emperor (‘Huangdi). 

The Duren shangjing dafa is closely related to both texts entitled ‘Shangqtng 
lingbao dafa (Great Rites of the Numinous Treasure of Highest Clarity; CT 1221 
and CT 1222-23)- While giving a full and detailed dcscripuon of the ‘Lingbao 
dafa (Great Rites of the Numinous Treasure) tradition, which it refers to as 
’’the Way to save souls from heir (53.1a), a nearer source of its inspiration may 
have been the Shenxiao tradition. Filled with diagrams that provide dues to 
the foundations of Taoist ntuaL the text also suggest subtle means of turn¬ 
ing one’s inner body into an ritual arena for saving souls, particularly in the 
section (57.2b-5b) panted separately as Lingbao datum nctzhi xtngcht jiyao ?> IV 
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At# f*J nil f; IS © (Crucial Essentials in the Numinous Treasure Tradition 
for Practicing and Upholding the Inner Purport for the Great Refinement; CT 
407; Bolts J. M. 1983. and Lagerwey 1987c. 233-34). 

The text’s division into ninety sections was the work of a scholarly disciple 
familiar with most of the contemporary twelfth-century Taoist traditions, and 
represents a finely woven synthesis of many of them, even though its major 
locus is on the saving of deceased ancestors. The text first directs the disciple 
to master the making and use of talismans (/. 4-21), the basic ways of imbib¬ 
ing pure essences, and the sending of petitions to the heavens. Adepts arc 
taught to combine traditional Celestial Masters ('Tianshi dao), Lingbao, and 
•Shangqmg methods with new practices derived from Shenxiao and 4 Tianxin 
zhengfa (Correct Method of the Celestial Heart) that aim to exorcise impure 
energies from the body so that pure energies will replace them. Once these 
preliminaries arc mastered, the adept will be able to work toward his final 
goal—to save all souls from hell by traveling beyond the stars, and ultimately 
to be initiated by the Celestial Worthy of Original Commencement (Yuanshi 
tianzun i_ ti K 0 ). Once this has been achieved, the adept can order about 
the deities of heaven and earth and practice Thunder Rites Besides 

being now able to thoroughly work through rites of confession (j. 27). the adept 
learns how to attain a place within the ranks of the transcendents (f. 28) and 
to find his way among all the celestial realms with various divine aides (j . 29). 
Once he has completed this program, the adept is qualified to perform public 
ritual, exorcising demons for the benefit of the living (manifest in j. 30-45) and 
delivering the lost souls of the dead (detailed especially in y 4^—71). 

Lnvdf SKAR 

BoltzJ. M. 1983; BoltzJ. M. 1987a. 28-29; BoltzJ. M. 1994.10 
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Lingbao yujian 

Jade Mirror of the Numinous Treasure 

This impoitant thirteenth-century ritual text (CT 546 and 547). although incom¬ 
plete. may be related to the same title mentioned by *Bai Yuchan (1194-1229?; 
sec Hdiqwng &11 zhenren yulu i 1 IT A Si W. CT 1307, 4.124-b). The title's 
“Numinous Treasure” refers to the # Lingbao dafa (Great Rites of the Numinous 
TYeasure) tradition to which this text belongs, while "Jade Mirror" refers to 
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the ancient practice of using mirrors to identity demons (sec under •jiry and 
jiiirt). The ten also makes ample use of material from the # Tianxin zhengfa 
(Correct Method of the Celestial Heart) tradition, which is here explicitly tied 
to the Celestial Masters' # Zhcngyi (Orthodox Unity) ritual legacy, and from 
the Yutang (Jade Hall) tradition of *Lu Shizhong <tl. 1120-30). 

The text regards Tian Ziji II: Mi (1074-?) as the Ancestral Master (zus/u :tl 
(111 ) of its tradition, but docs not mention *Ning Benli (1101-81). It is divided 
into twenty-dvr rubrics (men (M >. beginning with general explanations of 
Taoist ritual (j. 1, rubric 1) along the lines of the Lingbao data, followed by the 
twenty-four other rubrics (j. 2-43) that deal with a wide array of ritual pro¬ 
grams in the * Lingbao tradition for saving lost souls through Offering (*juio) 
and Retreat (*zfuii) rites that rely on new types of talismans (*fu), exorcisms, 
meditation, and presenting memorials. 

Lawcll SKAR 

GJ RoltzJ. M. 1987a, 43-44; Qing Xttai 1994. 2:169-70 
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Lingshu ziwen 

Numinous Writings in Purple Script 

The Ltngshu ztwen is one of the main original ‘Shangqing scriptures. The received 
ten ls certainly authentic, but is divided into four parts in the Taoist Canon: 

1. Huangtian Shangqingjtnijue di/un ltngshu ziwen shangjtng '] l ». J.’i |*U 

iff <! v £ _L(Superior Scripture of the Numinous Writings in 

Purple Script of the Imperial Lord of the Golden Portal of the August 
Hea\en of Highest Clarity; CT 639) 

2. Taiwei lingshu ziwen langgpn huadan shenzhen shangjtng X Ifi - • J! ^ X fli 

: I V 1} i‘( t ;; (Divine. Authentic, and Superior Scripture of die Elixir 

Efflorescence of Langgan. from the Numinous Writings in Purple Script 
of the Great Tenuity; CT 255) 

V 'Housheng dao\un liejt > Mi! j 'j ( 7 $]&'! (Chronicle of the Lord of the Dao, 
Saint of the Latter Age; CT 442) 

4. Taiwex ltngshu ziwen xianjt zhatjt shangjtng k (M ^ i 1 ! # Z fibte «i£±» 
(Superior Scripture of the Interdictions for Immortals Recorded by the 
Real Men. from the Numinous Writings in Purple Script of the Heaven 
of Great Tenuity. CT 179) 
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The first text (CT 639; tiaas Bokenkamp 1997.307-31) opens with the story 
of the composition of the Ungshu zi wen by the Azure Lad (‘QingtongX who 
in Shangqing scriptures plays the role of mediator between divine and human 
beings. It continues with three methods dealing with subtle physiology and 
involving visualizations, incantations, and the absorption of talismans (*ru). 
The first method teaches how to ingest the pneumas of the sun and the 
moon; the adept invokes the secret names of the Emperors of the Sun and 
the Moon, envisioning their pneumas and absorbing them with a talisman. 
The second method aims at "securing the three him v <ju sanhun |n; ) and 

"controlling the seven po~ (zh 1 qipo M I ; iy I sec • Jnm and pt>). Since the fiun arc 
fond of freely flying away, the adept should control them by encircling his body 
with a red pneuraa summoned from his heart. The po, however, arc malevolent; 
one should avert their threats by imprisoning them through the visualization 
of the Jade Women (‘yimti) and the four directional animals (•riling), which 
in Shangqing texts often form a sacred guard around the practitioner. These 
techniques arc complemented by a third practice, consisting of invocations to 
the Three Primes Csanyuan) or Three Ones <**myi) who reside in the three 
Cinnabar Fields l m Janiian), and in animating the god of the Mysterious Pass 
(•xuunguiin). This method is designed to replace the sexual practices of the 
Celestial Masters ( # Tianshi dao) and is related to embryonic breathing (*r< 2 ixi), 
as the Mysterious Pass is "the passageway that joined the placenta to your 
viscera when you were first born" (trans. Bokenkamp 1997. 327). 

The second text (CT 255; trans. Bokenkamp 1997. 331 - 39 ) gives the recipe 
for the Elixir of Langgan, named after a mythical tree that grows on Mount 
•Kunlun. This method, lying between operative alchemy and "astro-alchemy," 
joins the compounding of an elixir with the absorption of astral efflorescences; 
the product likely* was not meant for actual ingestion. (For more details on 
this method sec under 'Linggan.) 

The third text (CT ,142: trans. Bokenkamp 1997. 339-^2; part, trans. Strick- 
mann 19H1. 209-24) is devoted to a description of the apocalypse. It deals with 
•Li Hong, the 5 agc Lord of the Latter Age (the present cosmos), who comes 
at the end of the world to save the "seed-people" (•zfumgmin), Lc.. the adepts 
who have gained access to the Ltngshu zhven. respect moral rules, and bear the 
physical marks of transcendence enumerated in the text. (Fbr more details on 
this text, sec under 'Housheng dao)un lieji.) 

The fourth and last text (CT 179. trans. Bokenkamp 1997.362-66) is one of 
the few’ Shangqing sources that list ethical and ritual prohibitions. 

bahdlc ROBINET 

. Bokenkamp 1997.275-372; Kamitsuka Yoshiko 1999.171-210; Robinct 1984. 
a: 101-10 
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Linshui furcn 

BStK-AA 

The Lady at the Water s Edge 


Lady Lin&hui has for 1,000 years been one of the most popular deities in south 
China. Also known os Defending Maiden Chen (Chen Jinggu I'll M? il\ > and 
Fourteenth Damsel Chen (Chen Shisi niangntang Wl ! ,l l 49 &).she continues 
to be worshipped throughout much of the region, especially Zhejiang. Fujian, 
and Taiwan. Her hagiography contains complex and striking symbolism 
about gender roles, their reversal, and their inevitability. Most texts state that 
when the officials and people of Quanzhou \ (Fujian) were unable to raise 
money to build a bridge, the bodhisattva Guanyin Si transformed herself 
into a beautiful maiden, embarked on a small boat, and offered to marry any 
man who could hit her with an ingot of silver thrown from the water's edge. 
She raised a large sum of money, which landed in the boat, until the Taoist 
immortal Dongbin helped a merchant hit one strand of her hair with a 
speck of silver powder. The hair fell into the water and floated away. Guanyin 
then bit her finger, and a drop of blood fell into the water and also floated 
away, whereupon she vanished. Distraught at having lost his future bride, the 
merchant committed suicide. The drop of blood floated down the river, and 
was swallowed by a woman washing clothes in the river. Lady Ge (Gc furcn 
l $ )■ another "lady at the water's edge"), who had married into the Chen 
family but failed to produce any children. She became pregnant, and ga\c birth 
to Chen Jinggu {Lady Linshui}. The hair turned into a female white snake, 
which ravished handsome males and devoured women she considered to be 
her rivals. The merchant’s soul was sent to be reincarnated as Liu Qi JIM* 
Lady Lmshuis future husband. 

Chen grew up to be a beautiful and talented young woman, but refused 
marriage to Liu Qi and fled to Mount Lu (LUshan r . 11, Jiangxi), where she 
studied ritual techniques under the tutelage of the renowned Taoist immortal 
*Xu Xun. learning everything except the art of protecting pregnancy. She could 
not escape her destiny, however, eventually marrying Liu Qi and becoming 
pregnant. When die northern Fujian region began to suffer from a serious 
drought, the people asked her to perform a ritual to bring rain. In order to do 
so. she had to temporarily abort her fetus, which was then devoured by the 
white snake. She died of a hemonhage (or miscarriage), sacrificing her life- 
giving blood in order to provide life-giving water for the people, but before 
her death was able to kill the snake with her sword. 
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Lady Linshui has long been renowned for her ritual powers, and remains a 
patron deity of spirit-mediums (wu I'. ijitcng >\ or *tdng-ki in Southern Min 
dialect) and ritual masters Cfashi) in Fujian and Taiwan. She is also worshipped 
along with Li Sanniang ^ Jfl (Tliiid Damsel Li) and Linjiuniang ft /i.Jfi 
(Ninth Damsel Lin; sometimes considered to be *Mazu) as one of the Three 
Maaons (Sannai furen . tyj K), the matriarchs of the Llishan branch of 
Taoism. Ritual masters of this movement don skirts when performing their 
ntes. To this day, Chinese and Taiwanese women worship her as a deity who 
can protect them during pregnancy and childbirth, and she is also invoked 
during rites to protect children (Baptandicr-Berthicr 1994). 

Paul R. KATZ 
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Lishi zhenxian tidao tongjian 


Comprehensive Mirror of Perfected Immortals and 
Those Who Embodied the Dao through the Ages 


The Lishi zhenxian txdao tongjian (CT 296) is an enormous compendium 
of immortals' biographies compiled by Zhao Daoyi 1 ( 11 . 1294-1307) 

who came from Fuyun shan y* lU (Zhejiang). It is divided into fifty-three 
chapters with over 900 biographies and inspired two additional collections, 
Luhi zhenxian tulao teng/ian xubian , H (Supplementary Chapters; CT 297) 
in five chapters and Lishi zhenxian tiilao tongjian houji * 1 : (Later Collection; 
CT 298) in six chapters. The latter two collections arc likely not be from 
Zhao's hand—his name may have been attached to them as a pious act of 
reverence to the original—as they appear to date from about a century after 
the original compendium. The compendium includes an undated preface by 
Zhao in which he notes his use of the * Hunyuan shengji (Saintly Chronicle 
of Chaotic Origin) by Xic Shouhao H .j ? ill (1134-1*12). a kind of history of 
the operations of the Dao in the human realm. It should also be noted that 
the LisJu zhenxian ridiie tongjian was compiled in an era that saw other grand 
attempts at comprehensive history, both sacred and secular, as well as other 
monumental anthologies. 
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The biographies arc found in the compendium roughly in the order their 
subjects lived. However, there arc places where this rule is violated, such as 
the chapter of biographies of the inheritors of the title of Celestial Master 
which immediately follows the single-chapter biography of * Zhang Daoling. 
the first 'tuinshi. One of the difficulties with this work, as far as the recon¬ 
struction of lost texts or the tracing of the development of biographies over 
time is concerned, is that Zhao rarely noted his sources. It is dear that he 
sometimes copied whole chapters of earlier collections which also upsets 
the chronological arrangement in some cases. However. Zhao clearly did not 
copy extant works or chapters of works unthinkingly, as. in some cases, he 
replaced certain notable biographies from early collections with other, often 
voluminous, versions written doscr to his own time. An example of this is 
the biography of ‘Huangdi which occupies the entire first chapter of the col¬ 
lection. As a consequence. Huangdi s biography does not appear in the third 
chapter of the compendium which was clearly taken from the •Licxian zhuan 
(the early collection of biographies of immortals) in which he also received a 
biography. The two chapter-long biographies of Huangdi and Zhang Daoling. 
among others, indicate both the tendency toward more complex narrative 
in immortals' fives and also an attempt at comprehensiveness, seen in their 
incorporation of all the material from previous traditions into one record. 

The two supplementary collections appear to derive from ‘Quanzhen drdcs. 
Judith M Boltz (1987a. 58) has observed that the Xubian begins with biographies 
of Quanzhen patriarchs while the a collection devoted to women's lives, 

culminates with the record of ‘Sun Bu'er. the Quanzhen matnarch. 

Benjamin PENNY 

L_i Bolts J. M. 1987a. 56-59; Chen Guofu 1963, 245; Ozaki Masaharu 1996; 
Tsuchiya Masaaki 1996 

% HAGIOGRAPHY 


Liu Chuxuan 


MU* 


1147-1203.21: Tongrmao r?j hao. Changsheng *| 


Liu Chuxuan (Liu Changsheng). the son of a family of military officers, con¬ 
verted to * Wang Zhe at the age of twenty-two. after Wang revealed himself 
as the author of an anonymous piece of calligraphy that had appeared on a 
wall predicting Liu's accession to immortality Liu served as a novice to Wang 
during the latter's last few months of life; he then mourned his master and led 
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an eremitic life around Luoyang. exhibiting his austere ways to a large public. 
He returned in 1176 to Shandong where he founded several ‘Quanzhen com¬ 
munities. Liu gained the Jin court's attention and was invited to the capital in 
1197. thanks to his fame as a ritualist and/or because the Quanzhen order had 
just made an agreement with the state that ended seven years of protracted 
conflict. Liu's involvement with Quanzhen institutional development, how¬ 
ever. is not apparent from the sources, although he did have very influential 
disciples, among whom ‘Yu Daoxian and ‘Song Defang arc best known. 

Liu's contribution to Quanzhen lies mainly in his scholarship and his theo¬ 
retical writings that grounded Quanzhen pedagogy in the Taoist speculative 
tradition. This is attested by four extant works in the Canon. Like all except 
one of Wang's seven main disciples, Liu left a poetic anthology, the Xuinlc 
ji fill 'i': (Anthology of Immortal Bliss; CT 1141). He also wrote two com¬ 
mentaries—a rare genre among early Quanzhen Taoists—on the ‘Huangrnrg 
Jing and the * Yinfupng . entitled Hiuingring netjing yujing rlt u 1/ •> | *] i; 5 } : rv I: 
(Commentary to the Jade Scripture of the Inner Effulgences of the Yellow 
Court; CT 401) and Yinfu png zhu E£ * j S’ > 1 (Commentary to the Scripture of 
the Hidden Accordance; CT 122). Last comes the YMiwet Qingfing Changsheng 
zhenren zhizhen yulu 1,* W l< 'I* f( A. r, i‘f Si it (Recorded Sayings on the 
Ultimate Reality* by the Real Man of Non-Action, Clarity and Quiescence, and 
Long Life; CT 1058). a short dialectic treatise, which, despite its title, is not a 
verbatim record of oral teachings but a list of eighty wonis with definitions 
and antonyms relevant to Taoist philosophy. His lost works arc even more 
numerous, including seven anthologies and a commentary to the Daodepng. 
It is then not surprising that many Quanzhen adepts of the second generation 
came to Liu for instruction in the Taoist scriptural legacy. 

Vincent GOOSSAERT 

Li Boltz J. M. 1987a. 64-65.162-63; Endres 1985; Hachiya Kunio 1992b; Mar- 
sonc 2001a. 104 

% Quanzhen 


Liu Deren 

1122-30, hav. Wuyouzi h|‘B* f (The TrouWclcss Master) 


Liu Deren is the founder of the ‘Zhen dadao older, of which he was posthu¬ 
mously considered the first patriarch. He was born in a Shandong family that 
provided him with a good education. Very* early, however. Liu found himself 
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an orphan, and, although his family docs not seem to have had any specific 
religious tradition, he turned to asceticism and made a reputation for himself 
through his humble and austere mode of life. At the age of twenty, he met 
an "curaoidinary person," identified by the Zhen dadao tradition as Laozi. 
who explained him the true meaning of the Daodcjing and gave him liturgical 
scriptures. Out of these revelations, Liu drew nine precepts of general moral 
significance, which Zhen dadao adepts received in their formal initiation. 
These precepts likely played the same role as the five basic precepts (wujte 
‘ 0 in all Buddhist and most Taoist communities (i.c., those against killing, 
stealing, having illicit sex, lying; and drinking alcohol). 

Thanks to his impressive austerity and cxordstic prowess, Liu's predica¬ 
tion met with great popular support. In 1176, he was invited to the Jin court 
and awarded the tide Dongyuc zhenren l M. Hi ft V (Real Man of the Eastern 
Peak). He chose as his successor another man inclined toward hard work and 
humble demeanor, Chen Shizheng ii . hitherto a fisherman along the 
Yellow River. 

Liu's life is primarily known through a late account by the famed historiog¬ 
rapher Song Lian • .’I* (1310-81), but his name is also found in most cpigraphic 
accounts of the Zhen dadao, where he is evoked as the main example of the 
austere virtues preached by this order. 

Vincenr GOOSSAERT 

Qing Xitai 1994. V 330 
*£ Zhen dadao 


Liu Haichan 


MiJMI 


mirtg: Cao | Y: or Xuanying :< ; zi: Zongchcng . j ; or Zhaoyuan 

38 iS; bur. Haichan zi y (Master Sea-Toad) 


Liu Haichan is one of the most popular of the immortals who appear at the 
beginning of the Song penod and play an important role in the diffusion of 
*nc\dan techniques and literature. He is first mentioned in several collections 
of miscellaneous notes (biji ft .it!) as a disciple of *Chcn Tuan (ca. 920-89). 
Later hagiography, fashioned by the *Quanzhen older, makes him a minister 
of the state of Yan (911-13). At the height of his glory. Liu is converted by 
a trick of *Zhongii Quan. who piles up ten eggs on a coin and asserts that 
the life of a minister is even more hazardous. Liu then abandons his life of 
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fame and riches to become a wan¬ 
dering Taoist, and finally attains 
immortality. 

As an immortal, Liu seems to 
have been especially revered in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centu¬ 
ries. when he was associated with 
Zhongli Quan and *LU Dongbin. 
The three were famous for roaming 
the wo rid and persuading people to 
search for Taoist immortality. These 
encounters were favorite topics not 
only of hagiographic works, but 
also of poems and theatre plays. 
Although Zhongli and Lii have 
enjoyed a more durable popular¬ 
ity, Liu plays an eminent role in a 
numbers of stories, especially the 
Ningyang Dong zhenren yuxian ji £& 
Ml 'V* n K '"i 'Jl .it: (Records of the 
Real Man Dong Ningyang's En¬ 
counters with Immortals; CT 308). 
This semi vernacular wort; tells the 
talc of a humble Jurdien soldier, 
DongShouahi V f (1160-1227), 
who repeatedly receives visits and 
instructions from Liu. Lu. and 
Zhongli, and starts a new Taoist 
school. 

Liu was also famous for his 
poetry and the calligraphic traces he left on temple walls—a way of creating 
new holy places that was also favored by Lu Dongbin. Although Liu s alchemi¬ 
cal poems seem to have been well-known, they’ have not come down to us 
in any anthology, but are quoted in several Song and Yuan naJiin works. His 
autobiographical "Song on Becoming a Taoist** ("Rudao gc~ \ jfj probably 
a Quanzhen apocryphon) was carved on stone in several locations, and is also 
included in his standard biography found in the *Jinlian zhcngzongjt. which 
inspired most later accounts of his life 

Zhongli Quan. Lu Dongbin. and Liu Haichan arc considered patriaichs by 
both the Quanzhen and *Nanzong lineages. Liu's importance, however, ap¬ 
pears to have waned already by Yuan times, and very* few texts are attributed 
to him in later anthologies. Unlike Lti Dongbin, moreover, Liu w r as rarely 


Fi£ s* Liu Haichan. Yan Hui * M < 0 . late thir 
irenth early fourteenth century \ Chirai yi ■ 

V. Ky«Q See Litde 2000b. jjo. 
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called through spirit writing (see •/iyi) by Taoist devotees and alchemists, and 
for some reason he is not even induded among the Eight Immortals Cbaxian ) 
in the late-Yuan final definition of this group. 

His modern personality as a god of wealth is quite different from the al¬ 
chemical initiation master of yore. He is often painted as a child with a toad 
and a string of coins, two attributes probably borrowed from the immortals 
Helan Qizhen 1Y W fS i' and Lan Caihe IV •' |tl, respectively 

Vinrtmr GOOSSAERT 

* Boltz J. M. 1987a, 64 and 17^; Jing Anning 1996; Little 2000b, 530 
% Nanzong; Quanzhen; hagiography 


Liu Huayang 


4* * Pft 


I 735 - 99 ; Chuanlu ''! (Transmitter of the Hut) 


Liu Huayang. a native of Nanchang (Jiangxi), was originally a Confucian 
scholar but became a Chan monk at the Shuanglian si *J i)[\ ) (Temple of the 
Double Lotus) near Anqing ^ \'i l (Anhui). Having failed to attain enlighten¬ 
ment, he left the temple in search of a master who could teach him the secrets 
of Wisdom (hm ' V. prajnd) and Life (ming if(T; see ng and ming). This finally 
happened in the spring of 1780 when, according to Liu, *Wu Shouyang—who 
had died 136 years earlier—transmitted his teachings to him. Liu successfully 
put them into practice. After that, die Buddhist monk Huyun & H r whom 
Liu met in Kuanglu v.i (Jiangxi), gave him instructions on the final stages 
of his training. 

Liu Huayang is the author of two treatises, both edited and annotated by 
Liu himself* in 1799 in a Buddhist temple in Beijing. The first is the Jinxian 
zher.glun (£ (ill 11 i,y (Essay on the Verification of Golden Immortality), writ¬ 
ten in Anhui and consisung of twenty secdons, the first of which is a preface 
dated 1790. Two other prefaces by Gao Shuangjing »of Nanchang 
(dated 1790) and by the Buddhist monk Miaowu (dated 1791) introduce 
the text. The treatise primarily deals with the circuladon of *41 known as the 
Lesser Celestial Circuit (xuao zhemtiar ) * ,ft| ; see *zhouhan) through the Con¬ 
trol and Function channels (•Jumjt and renmai). Section 17 describes the two 
channels with the help of a diagram. The final two sections, on the dangers 
encountered in the course of the practice and the reason for Liu's adding his 
own annotations, were appended in 1799. 
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The second treatise is the ‘Huimingjing Jj J? (Scripture of Wisdom and 
Life), also known as Zutshang yisheng huitmngpng in 1 . - LV rt(t ?* 7 . (Scnpcun 
on Wisdom and Life of the Supreme One Vehicle). A preface by Liu and 
another by Sun Tingbi arc both dated 1794. Writing for the benefit 

of four disciples who had accomplished the Lesser Celestial Circuit. Liu here 
mainly elucidates the techniques of the Greater Celestial Circuit (da zhoutian 
K I'd t; see •zfctfuruin). The text is essentially an account of the experiences 
that he and his disciples underwent. The first eight sections contain diagrams 
on topics ranging from “cessation of outflow** (laujin M dsraviikstfya) to 
“reverting to Emptiness" (hiaifixu IP A;). This portion of the work circulated 
independently in esoteric circles and was published in several collections. 

The two treatises were first printed together by Liangjingyang - J _ Vi' |»!J in 
1&46. and again by Deng Huiji % 1®fc'j in 1897 in the collection entided Wu-Liu 
xtanzang f/i (fll (ill / (The Wu-Liu Lineage of Immortality). 

Farzeen BALDRIAN-HUSSEIN 

Lj BoltzJ. M. 1987a; Chen Zhibin 1974: Sakadc Yoshmobu 1987.2-3 
% Hmmtngjing ; ncidan\ Wu-Liu pai 


Liu Hunkang 


1035-1108; zi: Zhitong hao: Huayang xiansheng 1 ^}'j 
(Elder of Flourishing Yang) 


Liu Hunkang. the twenty-fifth patriarch of the ‘Shangqing school, was a 
famous Taoist priest based on Mount Mao ("Maoshan, Jiangsu) during the 
Northern Song dynasty. A native of Puling ; r ; fi# (Jiangsu), he was ordained 
as a 'ilaoshi at the age of twenty-four. He visited Mount Mao out of rever¬ 
ence for the Taoist priest Mao Fengrou £ # J . who was teaching there and 
conferred on him scriptures and registers (*lu). Liu cultivated the Dao atjijin 
M 3 “ Peak in the Mount Mao ranges. He taught extensively, so that his repu¬ 
tation spread all over Jiangnan and he received favors from several emperors 
of the Northern Song. 

In 1086. Liu healed the mother of Song Zhezong (r. 1085-1100) from an 
acute illness of the throat by means of talismans and writings. Zhezong 
thereupon bestowed upon him the style Elder Who Pervades the Origin and 
Penetrates the Sublime (Dongyuan tongmiao xiansheng ,pj ; i iifl W* It *\\ ). and 
changed the name of the hermitage in which he resided at Mount Mao to 
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the Abbey of the Original Tally (Yuanfu guan l u ® >- Mount Mao itself was 
declared the Ancestral Altar of Scriptures and Registers (/tngfn zongxan : JJ 
: W), and together with Mount Longhu (*Longhu shan. Jiangxi) and Mount 
Ge2ao ( # Gc2-io shan. Jiangxi) became one of die so-called Three Tripod Peaks 
(jdmhiin Jingzhi .ill S\ 1)). Song Huizong (r. ixoo-1125). who is said to haw 
obtained male ptogeny thanks to a method taught by Liu. likewise had high 
respect for him and summoned him many times to the capital. The two men 
exchanged more than seventy letters and poems and presented each other 
with hand-written copies of the *Duren jing (Scripture on Salvation). In 1108. 
Liu's body grew increasingly weak due to old age; he left the mountain on 
imperial invitation but died after his arrival in the capital. 

Besides being an expert in rituals and healing methods. Liu Hunkangs main 
contribution to Taoism was exalting the role of Mount Mao as Ancestral Altar 
of Scnpturcs and Registers. At the same time he exerted tcmarkable influence 
on the spread of Taoism in Song-dynasty Jiangnan and the development of 
Taoist rites, particularly on the formation of the 'handu (Salvation through 
Refinement) rituals. 


CHEN fiioring 

L Qing Xitai 1994- £ 312-13 
Shangqing 


Liu Yiming 

w-in 

1734-1821; hao: Wuyuan za 'ft ir { (Master of the Awakening to the 
Origin), Supu sanren # fV iVC K (Vagabond in Simplicity) 


Ibe 'nculan master Lru Yiming. a native of Quw r o |0 (Shanxi), was the elev¬ 
enth-generation patriarch of the *Longmcn lineage. Information about him is 
scattered throughout his works, commentaries, poems, and prefaces, but Liu 
gives a fairiy detailed account of his life in the Huixin jt J fli (Anthology 
of Gathering |thc Dao] in the Heart; 1811). He studied the Confucian classics 
in his youth but also developed an interest in Taoism at the age of thirteen. 
At the age of seventeen, he was seized by a serious illness; while the usual 
remedies proved ineffective, a Perfected (•zkeitren) healed him. Two years 
later, he began his quest for the Dao. leading the life of an itinerant seeker for 
thirteen years in Beijing, Henan, and Shanxi. 
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In 1760. or slightly earlier. Liu encountered a master whom he calls the 
Old Man of the Kangu Mountains (Kangu laoren * ff r. Aw) in Jinchcng 'v 
-k (present-day Yuzhong ft* i: *. Gansu). In 1771 he met his second and most 
important master, the Great Man Resting in Immortality (Xianliu 2hangrcn 
(ill (fl i' k), who initiated him in both alchemy and the *Liu's under¬ 
standing of these subjects and his combination of the two form the core of 
most of his writings. 

In 1780, Liu visited the Qiyun fi & mountains m Jinchcng and settled there 
to practice self-cultivation as a recluse. His residence, the Den of Freedom 
(Zizai wo | fj. (), was within the precincts of an abbey. A disciple describes 
a meeting with him in the Jintian guan fr fiV (Abbey of Golden Heaven), 
which could be the abbey in question. Liu himself, however, states that he 
reopened a dilapidated abbey, the Chaoyuan guan Ofl icf!* (Abbey of the Au¬ 
dience with the [Three] Primes) on Mount Qiyun. The conversations he held 
with another disciple on the summit of the mountain in 1782 arc recorded in 
the Xiuzhcn biantuin t? .‘i * J r‘ Y|j (Discussions on the Cultivation of Perfection; 
1798 ). 

Liu's commentaries draw on various sources, including the Confucian or 
Nco-Confucian thought of Mencius (Mengzi li f . ca. 370 -<a. 290 bce), Wang 
Yangming 1 . tyj (1472-1529), and Yan Yuan lift ir (1635-1704). This influence 
is evident, for instance, in his frequent use of the terms lidngzJit ): (intuitive 
knowledge) and /mngitrng fif. (intuitive ability), both of which Liu explicates 
as synonyms of Golden Elixir (•/uuian). Chan Buddhism also figures promi¬ 
nently in his thought, as shown by his commentaries to alchemical texts such 
as the *Zfi vuyi caniongqi, the * WuzJtm puin . and the *Jindan rtbai zi. Moreover, 
he makes use of the Yijing and cosmological diagrams to illustrate his point. 
Liu also interpreted in alchemical terms the popular late-Ming novel Xi you 
ji i v i iii nil (Journey to the West. Yu Anthony 1991; this novel should not be 
confused with the identically-titled work by Li Zhichang VJjV. on which 
sec the entry •CJuangchuM zkettren xiyou j 1). 

Liu Yiming's books were published independently during his lifetime by 
various disciples including Zhang Yangquan ft -(5 r and Zhou Jinxi \\ ft , 
and by friends. They were later reedited in the •Daorhu sfit'crztang (Twelve 
Books on the Dao; 1819). 

Farzeen BALDRIAN-HUSSEIN 

L_> Miyakawa Hisayuki 1954; Qing Xitai 1988-95.4; 156-83; Qing Xitai 1994. *• 
396-97 

% Daoshu shi'er zhotig: ncidiin; Longmen 
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Liu Yu 




1257-1 JOB; zL Yizhcn fe'i i'(; hao: Yuzhcn zi f( j' 
(Master of Jade Perfection) 


Liu Yu is not to be confused with a person of the same name, otherwise known 
as Liu Shi i>\! |i( (II 1258), to whom *Shcnxiao ritual codes arc ascribed. The 
son of Lady Wu y! ft and Liu Gang tfJRi| of Nankang 4j Hi G^ngxi). Liu lost 
both patents at the age of twenty He came out of mourning destitute and 
wise to the cphcmcraliry of life. Turning to a study of the spirit realm, Liu 
began to have a series of visions and eventually came to be recognized as the 
founder of a syncretic school known as the ‘Jingming dao (Pure and Bright 
Way) centered on veneration of ‘Xu Xun (trad. 239-574) at the Western Hilis 
(‘Xishan. Jiangxi). 

Liu had his first visionary encounter in 1282 at die Western Hills, where 
he met Hu Huichao f}\ ) P-703), a Taoist master who six centuries earlier 

had revised a movement in the name of Xu Xun called Xiaodao : (Way of 
Filiality). Hu reportedly told Liu that he was destined to become the exemplar 
of eight hundred devotees of Jingming. He also said that Liu could expect the 
arrival of Xu Xun himself on the ‘gcngdien if day of the last lunar month of 
the year bingjhat (**j i|i (20 January 1297)* Hu reappeared the next year to explain 
Jingming lore and advised Lju to set up a retreat on Mount Huangtang (Huang- 
tangshan * ill) in the Western Hills range. Word of Liu s benevolent activi¬ 
ties at a newly established abbey in the region drew throngs of followers. 

Toward the end of 1294 Liu received instruction in gcomancy from an 
ostensibly earlier devotee of Xu Xun. the renowned literatus Guo Pu rlilS 
(276-324). Approximately two years later, on the day designated for his audience 
with Xu Xun. Liu gathered his disciples together and said that someone else 
would Join them. Late that night, during a heavy snowstorm, Huang Yuanji 
Hi it ’ (1271-1326) arrived and said that Hu had appeared in a dream, telling 
him to come. Just before midnight, Lju allegedly received from Xu Xun a text 
on ‘Lingbao ritual that bore his name as a disciple. Four days later Guo Pu is 
said to have given Liu an exegesis on the text. Tliat night Xu arrived again to 
bestow further ritual commentary that he claimed to have received by order 
of Tai&hang K _l. (Most High). He also informed Liu that he was foremost 
among his eight hundred disciples. Ten months later Hu reappeared at the 
•Yulong wanshou gong (Palace of the Tcn-thousand-fold Longevity of Jade 
Beneficence) of the Western Hills to convey additional instruction. 
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From then on Uu led a widespread revival of Jingming teachings and became 
known for his succinct manner of speech and complete integrity. Just before 
his demise, he designated Huang Yuanji as his successor. A selection of Uu s 
teachings, entitled Yuzhen xiattsheng yulu ft '! »iV (Recorded Sayings of 
the Elder of Jade Perfection), is contained in the Jingming zkvngxiao quanshu 
(Complete Writings of the Pure and Bnght [Way of] Loyalty and Filiality;f. 3-5) 
compiled by Huang. The biography of Uu Yu in this anthology (i.i8b-2sb), 
the primary’ source used here, differs significantly from a longer version in 
later accounts. 

Judith SI BOLTZ 

L Akizuki Kan'ei 1978. 142-44; Boltz J. M. 1987a. 75 - 77 . 197 - 99 . and 264-65; 
Chen Yuan 1988.967-68; Qing Xitai 1994. 1; 360-61 

3 # Jingming dan 


Liu Yuanran 

?i $ « 

1351-1432; k do: Tixuan zi fifi & \- 
(Master Who Embodies the Mystery) 

Uu Yuanran was born to Lady Wang I’ft. and Liu Yuanshou !r| jt t . son 
of the Route Commander of Gan2hou vu N (Jiangxi) Uu Bocheng *i\ (flJifc. 
One month later, according to an epigraphic account of 1456. the infant Uu 
was so ill that the Route Commander sought counsel in prayer at the local 
Xuanmiao guan £ IvitV (Abbey of Mysterious Wonder). Uu's survival led 
to his disciplcship under an instructor at the abbey named Chen Fangwai f*i! 
m VI* # in keeping with the pledge of faith made by his grandfather. At the 
age of sixteen he w r as ordained as a Taoist Master by two instructors named 
Hu iVI and Zhang &, apparendy affiliated with the Xiangfu gong ff V 
(Palace of Auspicious Talismans) in Fuzhou iW vH| (Jiangxi). Liu later became 
the preeminent disciple of *Zhao Yizhen p-1382) at the Ziyang guan v - 1 
fCl (Abbey of Purple Yang) in Yudu 7 (Jiangxi). Hagiographic texts credit 
him with mastering a range of teachings, from *Quan2hen to *Zhengyi. As 
Zhao's disciple, Liu came to be known as the sixth-generation patriarch of the 
•Jingming dao (Pure and Bright Way). He was widely recognized as a skilled 
rainmaker, exorast. and physician. 

In 1393 the Hongwu Emperor (r. 1368-98) summoned Liu to court and. 
convinced of his talents, rcw'aided him with the tide of Gaodao ,. 7 j j 1 (Exalted 
Way). He even established a residence for Uu at the Chaotian gong )J] K 
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(Palace in Homage to Heaven) within the imperial compound of Nanjing 
(Jiangsu). The emperor also sent Liu on pilgrimages to Mount Wudang 
(‘Wudang shan. Hubei) and other sacred sites. At one point Uu reportedly 
conveyed instruction to the forty-third Celestial Master *Zhang Yuchu (1361- 
1410). A conflict that allegedly arose between the two may have figured in Liu s 
exile horn court cariy in the Yonglc reign period (1405-24). Initially banished 
to Mount Longhu (*Longfru shan, Jiangxi), site of the Zhengyi patriarchy, 
by the year 1411 Liu had settled in the Longquan guan . fill! (Abbey of the 
Dragon Springs) of Kunming bU*| 0\innan). 

The Hongii Emperor (r. 1425) summoned Liu back to court and put him 
in charge of all Taoist affairs of state. In 1426 the Xuande Emperor (r. 1426-35) 
granted him the authonty to establish three prcfcctural Taoist Registries in 
Yunnan. Six years later, as he looked forward to living in retirement at the 
Chaotian gong, Liu named his disciple - Shao Ylzhcng (V1462) as a worthy 
successor. That autumn he took his last breath and in the spring of 1433 was 
buried at Jiangning * (Jiangsu). 

The Ming Taoist Canon includes the Yiumyung ri f&yu f* jA,?i (Ex¬ 
emplary’ Sayings of the Master of Primary Yang; CT 1071), compiled by Liu 
from hts teacher Zhao's writings. Liu himself reputedly had over one hundred 
disciples but none was as highly esteemed as Shao Yi2hcng. 

Judirfi M. BOLTZ 

Lj Akizuki Kan'ei 1978.159-61; Chen Yuan 1988.1256-57.1260-61, and 1305-6; 
Oyanagi Shigeta 1934. 22 

% Zhao Yizhcn; Jingming dao 


Liu Zhigu 

before 66vaitcr 756; ev Guangxuan £ £ 

Liu Zhigu. who came from Lmqiong i*, S'C (Sichuan), is the author of the Rtyuc 
xuanshu Inn ; 1 & & ,Vi (Essay on the Mysterious Pivot, the Sun and Moon), 
the earliest extant essay on the *Zhouyi (among qi . His main biography is in 
the *Liski zhcnxidn tuiao tengjuxn ($ 2 . 2 a- 3 b). which expands the account given 
in the # S<2ndi>ng qunxtan lu (i.iob-na). According to these works. Liu. whose 
great-grandfather had been Magistrate of Linqiong dunng the Sui dynasty, 
became a 'Jdosht at the local Taiqing guan Kin (Abbey of Great Clarity) 
in the early 660s. He w as summoned by Tang Ruizong (r. 684-^0, 710-12) to 
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provide him with Taoist teachings, and by Tang Xuanzong (r. 712-56) during 
the Kaiyuan period (713-41) to bring an end to the natural disaster* that struck 
in those years. In the final year of his reign, Xuanzong invited him again to 
celebrate *)uio (Offering) rituals at court. 

The RivucxuAmiJtu tun is a short work important in the history of Chinese 
alchemy for two reasons. First, it contains the earliest *ntidan reading of the 
Camong iji that has come down to us. Liu's purpose, in fact, is to criticize 
the contemporary interpretations of the scripture, he cmphaocally 

states that the CirttiMtg iji has nothing to do with the manipulation of natural 
substances but rather describes the generation of the inner elixir. Second, the 
Rlynexuanshu fun is one of the main sources for dating the present version of 
the Canumg qL In his discussion of this text, Liu quotes or alludes to about a 
dozen passages from this text, all found in the received version. Incidentally, 
his work also shows that the Cdntong iji was already divided into three parts 
by the middle of the eighth century. 

The Riyue xuiiftsfm fun is preserved in the Quan Tang wen Mj X (Complete 
Prose of the Tang; Zhonghua shuju repr. of the 1814 edition, 3341^-212) to¬ 
gether with an undated memorial submitted to Xuanzong, and in an abridged 
and inferior version in the *Daoshu ( 26 .ia- 6 b) under the title Riyue xuanshu 
pun II II ft (Folios on the Mysterious Pivot, the Sun and Moon). 

Fabnzio PREGADIO 
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liujia and liuJing 

• ttT 

six )ia and six ding 

The ten Celestial Stems and the twelve Earthly Branches (*ganzhi; see tables 
8 .9, and 10) have been primarily used to mark sexagesimal cycles of days and 
years. In addition, they have been connected with mantie functions based on 
their relation to Tin and Yang and the Five Agents (*wuxtng). Several possibili¬ 
ties have resulted from this association, such as the methods for divining the 
auspicious or inauspicious result of activities, averting disasters, and "hiding 
oneself" (ytmficw v. if); and the method of the Hidden Stem ( liunjxa i. 1 ’ *| ! ; 
Schippcr and Wang 1986.198-204). 

In particular, it was believed that one's fate was controlled by deities related 
to the Stem and Branch of one's year of birth. These deities arc variously 
called "star lords of the sixty Stems and Branches" (hiiihi ji 42 i xingjun A : 
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¥ ftf. 8 ) "numinous officers of the sixty Stems and Branches” (fritslti juizt 
lingguan \ • ip r S- 1 V). "gods of the sixty Stems and Branches" (liur Ju juzzi 
ihen •. • J | ! f >#). and 50 forth. It was said, for instance, that the jiazi spirit 
of one's "natal destiny" (‘tenming) was called Wang Wenqing £ il 1 , and 
had a retinue of eighteen officials. 

Although the ten Celestial Stems as a whole arc associated with Yang, and 
the twelve Earthly Branches with Yin. five of the ten Stems (namely jia ip, 
bing ww • t. geng l;. and ren T;) belong to Yang and the other five (yi £, 
•ting J • fl l! . xin f . gin ■£) to Yin. The twelve combinations of Stems and 
Branches that include the characters jta or ding J were considered to be 
especially important as representative of Yang and Yin spirits, respectively. These 
twelve combinations arc collectively referred to as the six jui and the six ding. 
The six;iii are ftdzi *p f.Jiaxu V I i.jiashcn ip rfi .jiawu ip X.flachen ip R. 
and jiaytn ‘P Vu. The six ding arc dtngmao ] * |I|I, dtngchou I )L, dtngfut 1 f£ % 
dingyi'u rffl. dlngwci ] f, and dingsi | Li. Several methods, talismans, and 
texts allowed the practitioners to obtain control over the spirits and the Jade 
Women Cyunii) associated with these combinations of Stems and Branches. 

The names and cognomens of the spints associated with the six fid arc 
given in the hujia qxdao bifa Ji , 7 ( A ; l. r r fcf \fk (Secret Methods 

of the Highest Clarity to Invoke the Six Jur, CT 584. aa-b). 
i jiazi: Yuandc /fcffi. Qinggong V 
zjuitu: Xuyi Linzhai tf.g? 
tjiaihrn: Jielue flfiHS, Quanheng fil! \i\ 

4 -Jtawu: Chanren v : < (*, Ziqing 
Sjiachcn: Tongyuan ii! it, Gunchang v£r 

e. Jiayin: Huashi f.fi, Zimo f-JJf 

These spints take multiple forms; some of them, tor instance, haw: one head 
while some have three heads, and some w r car jewels while others wear long 
silk robes. 

The same text ( 2 b~ 3 a) also gives the cognomens and names (in this older) 
of the spirits associated with the six ding. 
i.Dtngmai}. Rengao (Wenbo Iffl 

i. Dingchou: Renxian ( 1 j. Wengong 

j. Dinghdi: Renhef fll, Rentong ( itfl 
4 .Dingyou: Rcnxiu f |»i § Wenqing 

f. Dingym: Rengong ( '.V, Shengtong «.'Hj 
6 . Dingsi: Renjing f Mangqing 

These spirits arc also called the Jade Women of the Six Ding. Their protcc- 
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live roles arc said to be as follows: the Jade Woman of dingm<2i> guards one's 
body; the Jade Woman of dingst. ones destiny; the Jade Woman of dingfuii, 
one's fortune; the Jade Woman of ding>\?u, one's *hun soul; the Jade \V r oman 
of dingwei, one's 0 po souk the Jade Woman of dtngduru, one's spirit. 

It was also said that because the Jade W f omcn of the Six Ding descend into 
the human world on the zxckou y i J r yannuio \ii MR, chensx ft LI. wuwei ? . 

jficnwu i|i 0, and xuhai £ ft days, one may summon them on those days 
to inquire about one's fortune. For this purpose the Talismans of the Jade 
Women of the Six Ding (liudtng yunufu /; 1 * 4 c ft) were created. Other Taoist 
techniques also included summoning the Great Divine Generals of the Six Jia 
(liujia da shenjiang /; *1* A. W* -'t). the Generals of the Six Ding (ftudtngpangjun 
A | *') T|f), and the Jade Women of the Six Jia (hujui vunil A : i). 

MUG1TANI Kunio 

L_J Campany 2002, 72-75; Ngo 1976. 190-95; Katinowski 1989-90. 91-95; 
Kalinowski 1991. 87-88 and $84-87; Schipper and Wang 1986,198-204 
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liuyi ni 

Mud of the Six-and-Onc 

The Mud of the Six-and-Onc is a core element of cart)* •waufun practices. 
Several texts belonging or related to the •Taiqmg corpus describe methods 
to prepare this substance, sometimes calling it Divine Mud (sficnm ;li). 
Usually obtained from seven ingredients, the mud is used to hermetically 
seal the crucible (*/u) and avoid dispersion of pneuma (*qi) during the heat¬ 
ing of the elixir. The earliest method to compound it is found in the 'Jiudan 
jing (Scripture of the Nine Elixirs), where the ingredients arc alum. Tbtkcstan 
salt, lake salt, aiscnolite, oyster shells, red clay, and talc; these ingredients arc 
pounded sieved, and placed in an acetic bath (Huiingdi jiuJing shcrJdn fingruc 
K vfj »L '•! f? ft ; '' rx ; CT 885, 1 . 3 b- 4 a). The Tatwci hngshu zx wen langgan huddan 
themhen shangfing k IK tS •*} ijV £ ffif i T I; ffl 1 1*1 1. ?? (Divine, Authentic, and 
Superior Scripture of the Elixir Efflorescence of Langgan, from the Numinous 
Writings in Purple Script of the Great Tenuity; CT 255; trans. Bokenkamp 
1997 . IU- 19 ) the # Tdiijing danjing yaojve (trans. Sivin 1968.160-68), and other 
sources describe similar methods. 

About the meaning of the term flityi, the commentary to the Jiudnn )tng 
merely says that 'six and one is se\en: the sages keep this secret, and therefore 
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call it Six-and-Onc # ~ adding that the compound has this name even if it is 
obtained from a different number of ingredients (CT 885, 7.5a). Although no 
uuiiiiin text gives an explanation dearer than this, at least two interpretations 
of the expression "Six-and-One" arc possible. First, the number 1 and 6 arc 
related to Heaven and Earth, respectively. Second, some early texts, induding 
the •Zftuiirtgzi and •Himiruxrt a, describe or allude to the generation of the 
cosmos as a process that takes place in seven stages (see Giranioc 1983,150-52; 
Lc Blanc 1989) One passage of the Zfttungzi (chapter 7; sec nans. Watson 
1968.97), in particular, represents the shift from chaos ( 0 hundun) to cosmos as 
seven holes pierced in die gounilikc body of Emperor Hundun V ( |«; (Chaos) 
by the Emperors of the North and South, emblems of duality. While the Em¬ 
perors of the North and South intend to turn Hundun into a human being, 
they actually cause his death, which is equivalent to the birth of the cosmos. 
Transposed to the alchemical process, the seven ingredients of the Mud of 
Six-and-Onc symbolically dose those seven openings, recreating the original 
inchoate state within the crucible and allowing the ingredients of the elixir to 
return to thdr timeless condition of rndterw prima. and to be a representation 
of the "essence'* issued from the Dao to generate the cosmos. 

Fabnzio PREGADIO 

L_> Chen Guofu 1983. 26-34; Pregadio 199*. 595-600; Pregadio 1006b. 75-78. 
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liuzi jue 


instructions on the six sounds" 

This breathing technique, also know n as "method of the six breaths" (hutjija • { 
V»' jj;), consists of inhaling through the nose and exhaling in six ways through 
the mouth. The corresponding sounds are designated by six characters (hence 
die name of the method, literally meaning ’instructions on the six characters*'). 
They arc xu ' .. fie (or xu iKfl. nowadays also pronounced gou), ku Ilf , si tfl 
(nowadays also pronounced xi), chui ll£ t and xi . 

As shown by a mention of the chui and xu breaths in Datxtcjing 29 and in 
•ZJtinxrtgzi 15 (for the latter, see the entry *tuna). the ongin of this technique 
predates the Han dynasty. The chut and hu breaths arc also mentioned in the 
Quegu shiqi (fll i; ft ij. (Refraining from Cereals and Ingesting Breath) manu- 
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script from *Mawangdui (Harper 1998. 129-30. 305-9) and in Wang Chong's 

- (27-ca. 100 ce) Lunheng th (Balanced Discussions; trans. Forkc 1907-11, 
1: * 49-50 and 511). The technique's principles were laid down in the Jin period, 
and it became widespread during the Sue Dynasties and Tang periods. From 
the Song onward, it is described in texts on Nourishing Lite Cydngifieng) and 
in medical texts, and more recently in *figang texts. 

The six breaths arc related to the five viscera (*wuzang) and to a sixth organ 
which, according to different sources, is either the "triple burner" (san)iao 
<*.; see *wuzdng) or the gallbladder. Essentially they have a therapeutic or 
prophylactic action upon die viscera and their corresponding symptoms ac- 
conling to the principles of Chinese medicine. Chm heals ailments resulting 
horn cold and wind, hu ailments resulting from heat, xt ailments resulting from 
wind and heat, he relaxes the xu dears away stagnations, and s\ dispels 
heat. *Sun Simiao s Qidryin fang r i: f f (Prescriptions Worrii a Thousand; 
j. 29). however, also mentions an cxorcisdc action of these sounds. 

Three fundamental systems can be distinguished in the liuzt technique 

1. The system of the *Huangtxng jlng (Scripture of the Yellow Court) tradi¬ 
tion, described in the Hiumgrmg netjing wuzang liufu buxe r u Hi l£ IS '/* fr.’ 
M A 1 m Mr Wl (Charts of the Strengthening and Weakening of the Five 
Viscera and the Six Receptacles, According to the Scripture of the Inner 
Effulgences of the Yellow Court; CT 432). 

2. The system based on the lost * Kirtgifccng yaajt (Essentials of Nourishing 
Life), described in the S&ngshin Tatwu xiansheng fifing All A ft? it Y\ i 
(Scripture on Breath by the Elder of Great Non-Being from Mount Song; 
CT 824. 9 a-b; trans. Huangjanc 19B7-90. 2; 24-25). the Huanzhenxtansheng 
fu net yuixmji )ue :) |*t itr Tf I A 1 L Vt a (lnstruaions on the Ingestion of 
the Inner Original Breath According to the Elder of Illusory Perfection; 
CT 828. 7 *-b, and YJQQ 6o^ob-2ia; trans. Despeux 1988. 79-80. from 
the vereion in the •Chifeng sut), the Txaaqi jing ,;VI 'vM (Scripture on the 
Regulation of Breath; CT 820. 7a; trans. Huangjanc 1987-90. 1: 75 - 77 ). 
the Tiitxi frivdogcpir lift .0 rii- ‘8 ft (Songs and Instructions on the Secret 
Essentials of Embryonic Breathing; CT 131, ib. trans. Huangjanc 1987-90, 
1: 50-51). and several other texts. 

3. The system attributed to Zhi Dun ffi (314-66, also known as Zhi Daolin 

i j(j n •). described in the Daolin sheshenglun jfl '| ,*} ([Zhi] Daolin s 

Essay on Preserving Life; CT 1427) and the Qtanjin fang (j. 27). 

The number of repetitions of die six breaths was sometimes codified: eighty- 
one times after midnight, seventy-two times at cockcrow, sixty-three times at 
dawn, and so forth. A more complex method is described in the mid-twclfth- 
ccntury 'Daoshu (Pivot of the Dao; j. 35). Here the six sounds arc uttered in 
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different directions according to the time of practice; gymnastic movements 
and body positions are to be used concurrently. 

Catherine DESPEUX 

Lj Despeux 198S. 32-53, 36-37; Despeux 1995; Maspero 1981. 495 -w; Miura 
Kunio 1989, 355-56 
% yangjficng 


ionghu 

lift 

dragon and tiger 


The symbolic use of the dragon-tiger couple in China goes back to the Neo¬ 
lithic period. In a burial at Puyang At HJ (Henan), dating from ca. 3000 bce, 
a corpse was found flanked with the images of a dragon and tiger formed 
with river shells, the former on its eastern side and the latter on its western 
side (Little 2000a, 710; see also Despeux 1994.119)* From the late Zhou period 
onward, dragon and tiger were used in a cosmological context. On a lacquer 
box excavated from a Warring States period tomb at Suixian \A % (Hubei), 
they appear adjoining the Northern Dipper (*bc\dou) and surrounded by the 
twenty-eight lunar lodges (•xiu). Moreover, the magical powers of the tiger 
and dragon related to wind and clouds arc depicted in the CTiuri ?£ ’< (Songs 
of Chu; see Hawkes 1985.131). 

In the symbolic language of Taoism, and especially in alchemy, dragon 
and tiger represent two opposite cosmic principles, such as Yin and Yang, in 
their dynamic evolution. In the •Zhouyi oirtrertg»fi, dragon and ogcr refers to 
the essence of the alchemical work, which consists of joining the two cosmic 
principles and of returning them to the central Oneness (see fig 55). Depend¬ 
ing on the context, dragon and tiger variously denote pairs such as man and 
woman. Wood and Metal (i.e., East and West, or the zhen ~ and dui = 
trigrams). Fire and Water (i.e.. South and North, or the fi 1 == and kan ; • 
trigrams). Mercury’ and Lead, tnpod and furnace (MingJu), the pneumas of 
the liver and lungs or of the heart and kidney's, spirit and pneuma (•jfoen and 
•qi). or pneuma and essence (*iji and *jt^g). 

KIM Daewl 
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Fig. 55 - Dragon and Tiger jcaning 
then essences in the alchemical 
npod. •A'mgMtmggwirhi .' { 
(Principles of BilamJ Culuvaoan 
of Inner Nature and Vital Force). 


Scnpturc of the Dragon and Tiger 


Several alchemical and other sources associate the *Zh&uyi cantong <]J with the 
Longhu Jing and two other texts, the Jtnbl jing 3 ? (Scnpturc of Gold and 

Jasper) and the Qiantongjiu ,T) >Q r ; (Instructions for Pervading the Unseen). 
Although those texts claim that Wei Boyang Stt-flW was inspired to write 
the Cantong qi after reading the Longhu png, the relation among these and the 
other two scriptures is not immediately dear. Passages quoted from one text 
arc found in the present version of another, and the use of titles such as Jinbi 
longhu jing or Jinbi quimong jue fMBiiitt might even raise 

doubts as to the number of different works to which they refer. 

Ibc Taotst Canon contains two editions of the Longhu jing that daim to 
preserve its ‘andent text'" (guwen , f i ’£). One. entitled Gimvn longhupng zhushu 
i i :£ fil iJtl r -: i I. ni (Commentary and Subcommentary to the Andent Text of 
the Scripture of the Dragon and Tiger; CT 996), was edited with a commen¬ 
tary by Wang Dao i ; . , and bears his preface dated 1185. The other, called 
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Guwen longhu shingjtng zhu r V £ ili'.fft Jl;v. i I: (Commentary to the Ancient 
Text of the Superior Scripture of the Dragon and Tiger; CT 997 ), contains 
anonymous and undated annotations. Wang Ming (i 9 & 4 g. 279-83) has shown 
that the Guwrn longliu jing corresponds to the text entitled JtnJan jtnbi 
)uc \r 1} 5 “:; U At (Golden and Jasper Instructions on the Golden Elixir for 
Pervading the Unseen) in the # Yunji qiqian (7).7t>-iib). The Jtnbi jing / Guwen 
jing is a shorter paraphrase of the Cantongqx. although less refined from 
a literary point of view and more replete with typical alchemical language 
than the qi. 

Quotations from the Longhu )tng in Tang and early Song sources show that 
Longhu jing was until that time an alternative title of the Gsnrong qi. The Jinbt 
;ing was originally a distinct but related text, referred to by some authors as 
Quanreng juc (hence its title in the Yunji qtqian). In the Song, the Jtnbx jing came 
to represent the "authentic" text of the Longhu jing , a senpture kept in Heaven, 
of which the Caniong qi is the terrestrial complement. 

Fabnzw PREGADIO 

. Wang Ming i 9 H 4 g. 279-83; Wong Eva 1997 (trans.) 

% longhu: nridiin 


Longhu shan 

Mount Longhu (Jiangxi) 


Longhu shan. or Mount of the Dragon and Tiger, is a chain of low hills m 
the Guixi \ ;y distnet of eastern Jiangxi* connected to the # Wuyi shan range 
extending into Fujian province. The various temples and residences that make 
up Longhu shan as an institution arc actually spread over a rather large area 
and located cither on the hills or in nearby villages. The site has been included 
in lists of sacred Taoist spots since the Tang period, but its real significance 
lies in its being indissolubly linked to the destiny of a Zhang family from 
the Longhu shan area, which emerged between the eighth and ninth centuries 
as heirs of * Zhang Daoling. 

Whether this family's claim of direct descent fiom the Zhangs who founded 
the Way of the Celestial Masters (*Tianshi dao) during the late second century 
ce is true is neither verifiable nor vciy likely, but in any case, by the Song penod 
it came to be widely validated by imperial. Taoist, and popular opinion. The 
family's notion that the utlc of Celestial Master conferred by Laozi 
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upon Zhang Daoling in 142 ce is hereditary also seems to be its own invention. 
Tfic first known official title of a Zhang from Longhu shan as Celestial Master 
was granted in the midtenth century. The Zhangs' and Longhu shan's prestige 
and official patronage reached new heights with die thirtieth Celestial Master, 
•Zhang Jixian (1092-1126), arguably the most charismatic ever. The precise title 
and the level of honors conferred by the court to the Zhangs changed every 
so often under successive dynasties (the word tianshi was not used in official 
tides alter 1368, and replaced by the more modest *zhcnrcn), but the principle 
remained, upheld by the state until 1911. that the Zhang family had inherited 
Zhang Daoling's role as overseer of Taoism and protector of its orthodoxy. 

For more than ten centuries, until 1949. the aristocratic and very well-con¬ 
nected Zhang family held court in Longhu shan, supported by a large retinue 
of elite Taoist priests serving as the Celestial Master's officials. During the Ming 
and Qing periods, these pnests were known collccdvely as faguan j£ j (lit., 
"officers of the (cxorcisoc) ritual") and held official, but not paid positions in the 
imperial bureaucracy. The function of Celestial Master has been transmitted, 
usually from father to son. occasionally to nephews, and the published history 
of the family (the *Han tianshi shijia or Uncage of the Han Ceicstial Master) as 
well as private genealogies document the fully reliable history from about the 
twentieth generanon to the present contested sixty-fourth successor living in 
Taiwan. Zhang Yuanxian U it. Some members of the family today play 
leading roles in Taoism in continental China. 

Celestial Masters travelled to the imperial court for audiences and to vari¬ 
ous places (especially in Jiangnan yj by the Ming and Qing) when invited 
to perform rituals. They held ordination, selected new/dguan. and sent their 
faguan on missions. They spent most of their time on Longhu shan. however, 
and resisted attempts by the court to fix them under closer control in the capital 
city They sometimes managed to defuse such attempts by delegating at court 
trusted and gifted Longhu shan officials, like "Zhang Liusun (1248-1322) or 
*Lou Jin yuan (1689-1776). 

The real basis of the Longhu shan institution is the ordination of priests 
(and the canonization of gods, which works the same way. lc., through the 
conferral of liturgical registers or *u\ which gives one a rank within the spiri¬ 
tual hierarchy of the universe). These ordinations took place in the mountain's 
major temple, the # Shangqing gong (Palace of Highest Clarity). During the 
Song, Longhu shan shared the privilege of being an official ordination center 
with •Maoshan and 4 Gczao shan, but by the Ming it had gained an undisputed 
monopoly. The teason Longhu shan emerged as the ultimate source of author¬ 
ity in premodem Taoism is that its ordinations very early on included registers 
needed to master the newly revealed Tfiunder and exorcist ntes ( 'leifa) along 
with the classical •Lingbao liturgy (this synthesis is called in modern times 
Qingwei Lingbao i*j *4 5 ; W ; see under •Qingwei). Ondinations on several 
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levels were conferred at Longhu shan, however. and masters initiated in local, 
vernacular and cxorcistic traditions (such as Lushan i .) were also welcome 
and ordained, albeit at a lower rank and with a pledge to practice ‘orthodox 
Taoism" only. 

Longhu shan thus worked, by incentive rather than punitive methods, 
to maintain the relative punty of Taoist practicc while being very inclusive. 
Onlinations at Longhu shan were actually Just a confirmation of a priest's 
former otdination by his own master, but the prestige bestowed by a trip to 
Longhu shan was huge; making the Journey was like buying charisma. 

Vinccnr GOOSSAERT 

Barren 1994b; Cao Benye and Liu Hong 1996. Little 2000b. *80-81; Zhang 
Jintao 1994; Zhang Jiyu 1990 
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Longmen 

an 

Gate of the Dragon 


The most common lineage shared by Taoist priests from the Qing until the 
present, the Longmen school was charged with public ordinations from the 
early Qing period onward. The Longmen Lineage can be seen as the Taoist 
counterpart of the Buddhist Linji [2, a\ lineage, adherence to which most 
Buddhist monks profess even today on the basis of their ordination Welch 
1967, 281 and *96). The mythical foundation of the school goes back to *Qiu 
Chuji (1148-10^7), one of the Seven Perfected (qizhen 1;; sec table 17) of the 
•Quanzhen school. In particular, the school's name refers to Mount Longmen 
(Longmen shan i!>H ill, Longzhou district. Western Shaanxi) where Qiu Chuji 
underwent his ascetic training. However, the institutionalization of the Long¬ 
men school with its own monasteries and patriarchal lineage allegedly took 
place only during the Qing dynast)* w ith Wang Kunyang I L[ £ i . better known 
under his lineage name. Changyuc ‘in' I! (?-i68o. sec * Wang Changyuc). 

In 1656. as the abbot of the *601)110 guan (Abbey* of the White Clouds) 
in Beijing. Wang was officially recognized as the reformer of the Longmen 
teaching that allegedly had been transmitted in an uninterrupted lineage from 
Qiu Chuji to him. For that purpose, a fienve line of Longynen patriarchs was 
cooked up which led. of course, to Wang Changyuc. As the ideal representative 
of the seventh Longmen patriarchal generation. Wang became the symbol of 
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the beginning of a new era in which the Longmen school could supervise the 
education of the entire Taoist clergy, as had been the ease with its mother- 
school Quanzhen during the Yuan dynasty. Indeed. Longmen was regarded as 
the Qing 'renaissance” of the Quanzhen school which, after its great success 
during the Yuan dynasty, had been eclipsed during the Ming. Beginning with 
Wang Changyuc, the abbotship of the Baiyun guan. the seat of the Quanzhen 
patriarchy under the Yuan (and the ‘Zhengyi administration under the Ming), 
returned to the Quanzhen legacy through Longmen masters. In this manner, 
the Longmen tradition became influential. 

Ongnts and branches. The foundation legend of the Longmen school starts with 
the direct transmission from the patriarch Qiu Chuji to his disciple Zhao Xujing 
ifi i|> m* (lineage name Daojian j£| * 3 ?, 1163-1221). Zhao, after having received 
the three-stage ordination, became the first Longmen patriarch. Since then, 
the three-stage ordination is said to have been conferred along with a lineage 
name composed of two characters (the first of which stems from a Longmen 
twenty-character poem; sec Yoshioka Yoshitoyo 1979, 231). This marked the 
entry of a Taoist adept into the ancestral line of Longmen masters. 

After Zhao, the correct line of Longmen patriarchs was established and 
ponrayed as continuous from the Yuan dynasty until the present. The list of 
die first seven generations of Longmen patriarchs until Wang Changyuc. how¬ 
ever—a line that was officially accepted and promulgated in the Taoist public 
abbeys during the Qing dynasty (Oyanagi Shigeta 1934. 32-35* and Igarashi 
Kenryu 1938. 64-65}—was created ex post-facto in order to link the relatively 
new movement of Longmen to the ancient vestige of the powerful Quanzhen 
order and to the important figure of Qiu Chuji. The Jtngai xindeng 
(Transmission of the Heart-Lamp from Mount Jingai; 1821), a fundamental 
source for the history of the Longmen lineage by *Min Vide (1748-1836). testifies 
to this official view. A closer reading, though, reveals many discrepancies that 
suggest another side of the Longmen history (Esposito 19931 Esposito 2001; 
Esposito 2004c; Mon Yuna 1994). One can then detect the existence of other 
previous lines of masters who claimed to belong to the Longmen lineage 
without having any link with the ideal comet lineage of seven patnarchs 
culminating with Wang Changyuc (Wang Zhizhong 1995). A good example is 
die Longmen lineage of Wu Chongxu (fir 1 ! 1 ill. better known under his lineage 
name. Shouyang ) ! (1574-1644; see Mori Yuria 1994 and Esposito 2004c; see 

also the entry *Wu Shouyang). 

Originally, the Longmen was 2 product of hermits who. influenced by 
ancient Quanzhen ideals and by the fame of its saint. Qiu Chuji, devoted them¬ 
selves to ascetic training without necessarily being affiliated with the Quanzhen 
order. During the Ming period, different ascetic movements arose around 
famous centers, such as those of Mount Hua (*Huashan. Shaanxi), Mount 
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Lao (‘Laoshan. Shandong). Mount Wudang (‘Wudang shan. Hubei). Mount 
Qingchcng (‘Qingchcng shan. Sichuan), and so forth, and a Longmen patri¬ 
archal tradition began to form under the syncretic impulsions of the Zhengyi 
lineage. The multiplication of Longmen branches was a phenomenon of the 
late Ming dynasty. Thanks only to the reformer Wang Changyuc. however, 
Longmen became an officially recognized "Quanzhen movement " In his wake, 
the various Longmen branches came to be integrated into an ideal lineage of 
Longmen patriarchs. Many famous branches llounshcd in southeaster n China: 
for instance the Hangzhou (Zhejiang) branches of the Tianzhu guan K ? (IV 
(Abbey of the Pillar of Heaven), the Jmgu dong i- ’•> ,1=1 (Cavern of the Golden 
Drum), and the Dade guan V!| (Abbey of Great Virtue). In Zhejiang, one 
also finds the branch of Tongbo (Tongbo shan (H fl l ill). the Yunchao '}$ 
branch of Mount Jingai (Jingai shan b i ill) at Huzhou ;• it . and others. Long 
men branches were also present in southwestern China, such as the Longmen 
Tantric branch of Mount Jizu (Jizu shan $1 ilj, Yunnan: sec Esposito 1993. 
2: 389-440. and Esposito 1997.67-123). In the northeast, there was for instance 
the Gansu branch of the eleventh patriarch. ‘Liu Timing (1734-1821). 

Monica ESPOSITO 

LJ Chen Bing 1988. Esposito 1993. Esposito 1997; Esposito 2001; Esposito 
2004c; Igarashi Kenryu 1938. 64-65: Mori Yuria 1994: Oyanagi Shigcta 1934, 
32 - 35 ; Qing Xitai 1988-95. 4: 77 -i 8 ? and 280-329; Qing Xitai 1994. 1: 200-205; 
Wang Zhizhong 1995; Yoshioka Yoshitoyo 1979 

# Wang Changyuc; for other related entries see the Synoptic Table of Con¬ 
tents. see. IV.3 ("Alchemy: Longmen”) 


Lou J inyuan 

*i& is 


1689-1776. z\. Sanchen II*; hao: Langzhai fil; (Fast in Brightness), 
Shangqing wairen I: y >7 K (Guest of Highest Clarity) 


Lou Jinyuan is probably, along with a few abbots of the ‘Baiyun guan (Abbey 
of the White Clouds), the Taoist of the Qing dynast)' who gained the greatest 
national presage. His life is reminiscent in many ways of the famous ‘Zhang 
Liusun, chaplain of Khubilai khan (Shizu. r. 1260-1294) of the Yuan dynasty 
Like Zhang, Lou was a young Taoist of a hereditary family of priests attached 
to the prestigious Mount Longhu (‘Longfiu shan. Jiangxi); he was brought 
to the court in the retinue of the Celestial Master, gained the attention of 
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the emperor, and stayed on to embark on a career that would be even more 
glorious than that of the Celestial Master of his time. 

Lou 5 career was due to the links he forged with the Yongzheng Emperor 
(r. 1721-?s) on a personal basis. During the eighteenth century, as before, the 
Celestial Masters provided liturgical services for the court, either in person 
or by delegating Taoist officers of their own administration. During the late 
1720s. however, the Zhang #4 family was going through a succession crisis, 
when a young heir was being dispossessed by an unde. This succession was 
only settled in the 1740s: in the meantime, it was Lou who accrued to his person 
all the charisma of the Longhu institution and tradition. Lou arrived at the 
capital in 1727 and in 1730 cured the emperor by performing exorcisms. He was 
then granted considerable honors, and presided over a much expanded Taoist 
liturgical structure at court, centered on a temple named Da guangming dian 
X: fclHJ >3 (Great Pavilion of Radiant Light). Yongzheng's successor, Qianlong 
(r. I 7 $ 5 “ 95 >. was less enthusiastic than his father about Taoism, but continued 
to patronize Lou Jinyuan, who stayed at court until at least 1744- Lou secured 
a large amount of state funding for restorations at Longhu shan. and also pref¬ 
erential treatment for its institutions during an antidcncal campaign of clergy 
registration (1736-39). These events arc described in a gazetteer compiled by 
Lou himself, the Longhu shanzhi . V . U & (Monograph of Mount Longhu; 
1740). Lou also reorganized the lineages of the Longhu Taotsts: he wielded the 
power of a Celestial Master without the title. As befitted a liturgical expert, 
he wrote authoritative versions of several rituals, notably the *Lingbao death 
ritual. He also composed philosophical commentaries, and some of his poetry 
is preserved in the Longhu shanzhi. 

Lou brought with him, or invited to court, some forty Taoists. all young 
members of the great hereditary *Zhengyi families traditionally linked to the 
Mount Longhu elite (by appointment to the Taoist administration but also 
by marriage). Most of these families lived in Jiangnan, some controlling the 
major temples of these areas such as the *Xuanmiao guan (Abbey of Mysteri¬ 
ous Wonder) in Suzhou. Like Lou, these Taoists usually spent several years at 
the court, early in their careers as masters, before returning home to assume 
leading positions in local Taotst institutions. This system established by Lou 
Jinyuan whereby the elite Zhengyi pnests of the Jiangnan area paid a few 
years of service at court continued until the late nineteenth century, but no 
other Taoist ever reached a position of personal prestige and influence over 
the emperor comparable to that enjoyed by Lou. 

Vinrenr GOOSSAERT 
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Louguan 

Tiered Abbey (Zhouzhi. Shaanxi) 


TTic Louguan, or Louguan tai (?• W \ (Platform of the Tiered Abbey}, is one 
of the Taoist centers with a long history of continuous activity. The abbey is 
located in Zhouzhi If] v at the foot of the Zhongnan mountains (Zhongnan 
shan S ;}j ||j, Shaanxi), some 70 km southwest of Xi'an. Its foundation is 
shrouded in the mists of holy history. According to the legend. # Yin Xi. the 
Guardian of the Pass of the western border, built a tower there to watch for 
Laozi. who was about to leave the country. When he saw the holy man coming, 
he welcomed him in and begged him to write the Daodc jing. The brief early 
mentions of this fictitious event suggest that it happened elsewhere, at the 
Hangu Pass (Hangu guan ft |K ). and indeed there is no pass for the west¬ 
bound traveller at the actual location of the Louguan. Temples commemorating 
the same event have also been built further cast, while the Louguan buildings 
themselves arc supposed to be Yin Xi s private home where he invited Laozi 
after the meeting at the pass. 

According to a Louguan chronicle of the early Six Dynasties, now lost but 
quoted in the *Yunj 1 qxqian (i 04 - 9 a-iaa). King Mu of Zhou (Muwang. r. 956-918 
bcb) came to this spot, ordained seven Taoists, and built the first Taoist shrine 
in history. This tradition, which also found its way into Confucian encyclopedias 
and Taoist inscriptions, has the virtue of placing the origin of Taoist abbeys 
(g»un .'V) well before the advent of Buddhism in China. It requires, however, 
moving back by five centuries the traditional date of Laozi s departure to the 
West (fifth century bce). 

The Louguan's claim to be the first Taoist communal institution also has 
to do with its name. During the Han. fcagiuin was a general term for high 
towers, and with fji (elevated platform) it also designated places to conduct 
astronomical observations and perform cults to the immortals. Along with the 
fact that imperial archives—whose patron saint w as Laozi—were also named 
guan t this explains the later use of the term for Taoist monasteries. 

The Louguan in Taoist history. Beyond the legend, a Taoist community may have 
lived at this site during the Han and early Six Dynasties. The official history of 
the Louguan begins however w’ith the Northern Zhou dynasty 1 ( 557 - 80 . which 
established there an official celibate congregation. This group of erudite Taoists 
made itself famous through various scholarly works including the ‘Sandong 
zhunang (The Pearl Satchel of the Three Caverns). The Tang lavished honors 
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on the Louguan. a sensible policy because the imperial family claimed descent 
from Laozi and promoted his cult, and because the Louguan was, along with 
Laozi's birthplace (the *Taiqing gong in Bozhou ,‘ J .Hi , present-day Luyi ft 
M. Henan), the ancestral temple" of the sainL Since then, the shrine at the 
foot of the hills was called Zongsheng guan . l f ! Iffl (Abbey of the Ancestral 
Saint) and later Zongsheng gong : : V I (Palace of the Ancestral Saint). The 
other major monastery on the site, the Shuojing tai Sit *7 (Platform for 
Explaining die Scriptures), was built later on the first spurs of the mountain, 
where Laozi supposedly preached the Daode jing. Several other hermitages 
were raised further up the mountain, and many smaller attractions along the 
way reminded pilgrims of Laozis sacred history, such as the xiniii . 

the cypress to which Laozi tied his water buffalo. 

A remarkable change of fortune for the Louguan happened in 1236. when 
die ‘Quanzhen onicr gained control of it. From the lack of contrary evidence it 
seems that the abbey was not particularly active during the late Jin period. ‘Yin 
Zhiping (1169-1x51 X dicn the Quanzhen patriarch, arrived in die area just after 
it fell to the Mongol armies, and secured the conversion of all its major Taoist 
sites to Quanzhen with the support of the local Chinese nobility and warlords. 
TTic Louguan was rebuilt and expanded by U Zhirou i\ (11&9-1266). Yin 

put great store in the revival of the site’s fortune, since Quanzhen claimed to 
represent a return to Laozi's days: *Qiu Chuji’s westward journey to convert 
the barbarians" (i.c.. the Mongols and their emperor, Chinggis khan) was 
understood as a reenactment of Laozi's voyage, and Yin Zhiping took on the 
role of a novel Yin Xi This claim was further bolstered when Yin Xi's treatise, 
known as VV'cmki zhenjing t ttf f ( .3? (Authentic Scripture of Master Wenshi; 
CT 667) since the Tang but lost for centuries, was ’’rediscovered" in 1233 and 
offered to Yin Zhiping. These felicitous events, which helped to legitimize the 
reorganization of Taoism by the Quanzhen order, were celebrated by Zhu 
Xiangrian )• %[ »u <fl. 1279-IP8). who wrote the only extant hagiographic works 
concerning the Louguan. These are the 'Zhenxian bci)i (Epigraphic Records of 
Real Men and Immortals; CT 956) and the Gu Louguan ziyun yanqingp f j i- k if; 

t-i I© (Anthology horn the Continued Celebration [of the Appearance] of 
the Purple Clouds at the Tiered Abbey of Antiquity; CT 957; Boltz J. M. 1987a. 
06 ). 

During the Ming and Qing dynasties, the Louguan continued to be a pil¬ 
grimage site for Taoists of all obediences and an active center of Quanzhen 
education. Today, the Shuojing tai survives in good shape, although the con¬ 
ventual buildings have been destroyed as w ith almost all Chinese monasteries. 
The Zongsheng gong was ravaged but has been built anew. 

Vincent GOOSSAERT 
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% Yin Xi; Zhenxxan beiji; Louguan pai; Quan 2 hcn: temples and shrines 


Louguan pai 

Louguan branch [of Tianshi daoj 


The so-called Louguan branch is a particular tradition within the northern Way 
of the Celestial Masters (*Tianshi dao), which arose in the late filth century and 
nourished in the Tang, then lost its impact, and was revived under the Wian 
dynasty. Historically the tradition can be traced back to two events: the end 
of the theocracy’ under *Kou Qianzhi in 44**. which left numerous advanced 
and dedicated Taoists without a home, and—around the same time—the 
establishment of a Taoist institution at the foot of the Zhongnan mountains 
(Zhongnan shan . 1 .* > llj , Shaanxi) by Yin Tong ? } ii»i . an alleged descendant of 
# Yin Xi. the first recipient of the Diodejing. Yin Tong claimed that rather than 
at the Hangu Pass (Hangu guan if] WI), where Laozi and Yin Xi first met. 
the Daode jtng was in fact transmitted at Yin Xi's old homestead—awarded to 
him by King Kang of Zhou (Kangwang. r. 1005/ 3-978 bce )— which happened 
to be Yin Tong's own estate in the Zhongnan mountains, a place he called 
The Observatory" CLouguan. also meaning 'Tiered Abbey") after Yin Xi's 
alleged astrological endeavors. 

By the 470s. Louguan first appears on the Taoist devotional map under the 
leadership of Wang Daoyi { if} . who expanded its facilities and sponsored 
the collection of scriptures and rules. Some texts can be associated with the 
school at this time, notably the mystical ‘Xtsheng png (Scripture of Western 
Ascension), the precepts book Taiihang Laopin pejing A* . 1 . Y. 11 rtlErp. (Scripture 
on Precepts of the Most High Lord Lao; CT 784). and the ordination text CTiuan- 
jfiou )tng)ie yi zhujuc ; . 7 mI-\V« H Jfe (Annotated Instructions on Liturgies 

for the Transmission of Scriptures and Precepts; CT 123B). In the sixth century, 
Louguan leaders played a prominent role in the Buddho-Taoist debates at the 
northern courts, while the institution served as a refuge for Taoists persecuted 
under Emperor Wu of the Liang dynasty in the south. Through this steady 
mllux of southern teachings, Louguan became instrumental in the integration 
of TaoLsm and eventually rose to serve as a key facilitator of the Tang bid for 
power. 

In the early Tang, Louguan's patriarch # Yin Wcncao (622-88), another al- 


lcgcd relative of Yin Xi. played a prominent role at court. It was yet another 
such relative, *Yin Z hi ping (1169-1251). patriarch of the # Quanzhcn school 
under the Yuan, who again catapulted Louguan to prominence in the thir¬ 
teenth century. The Louguan traditions survive today as a pat \l (’ branch” 
or "lineage”) within Quanzhen; the abbey is still a flourishing institution in 
the Zhongnan mountains. 

Sources. The Louguan branch is first described in the early Tang inscription 
Zongsheng guan ji j. u ll ftV ,u! (Records of the Abbey of the Ancestral Saint. 625 
ce). using the honorific name the Tang emperors bestowed on the institution. 
Shortly after this, the Louguan ben/1 iTv 1 !>• .ii (Original Records of Louguan) 
was compiled: it is lost today, but from citations in mid-Tang works it seems 
to have been a comprehensive history of the institution, first establishing a 
fictional line of patriarchs all the way back to Yin Xi. 

Most explicit descriptions of the patnarchal lineage and the wonders of 
Louguan arc found in Yuan-dynasty sources, notably the Zhongnan shan Zuting 
xianzhen ncizhuan ;/<ih ill f:| iy (ill Ci ft ' | (Inner Biographies of the Immortals 
and Perfected of the Ancestral Court in the Zhongnan Mountains: 1284: CT 
9»). by *Li Daoqian (1219-96); ihc Gu Ltmfian ztyvn yanqmg p If Pi % ,V 
j, f L (Anthology from the Continued Celebration [of the Appearance j of 
the Purple Clouds at the Tiered Abbey of Antiquity; CT 957: BoltzJ. M. 1987a. 
126), a collection of stele inscriptions by Zhu Xiangrian L (fl. 1279-1 JOB); 
and the 4 Z henxtan betji (Epigraphic Records of Perfected and Immortals: CT 
956). also by Zhu Xiangxian, based on the older and now-lost Laugwdn xiartiJu 
zhuan f® ‘tlin ’ V (Biographies of Previous Louguan Masters). 

Uvta KOHN 

L_> Kohn 1997b; Qing Xitai 198&-95. 1: 425-44 and 2; 141-45; Qing Xitai 1994. 
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Lii Dongbin 

» m * 


miHg; Yan (A (or. W); fuio: Chunyangzi f- (Master of Pure 
Yang), Chunyangzhenjun :*|;R| i‘: 15 (Perfected Lord of Pure Yang), 
Fuyou dijun r lo i ! (Imperial Loni Savior of the Needy) 


Lu Dongbin is a semi legend ary cultic figure of the late Tang or early Song 
period. With hts legendary master. *Zhongli Quan. he was the acknowledged 
patriarch of both *Nanzongand “Quanzhen. Le.. the Southern and the North¬ 
ern lineages of Taoism. Several hagiographies of him circulated during the 
Song and early Yuan periods, excerpts of which are in the 'Lufti zkcnxuin tuiao 
tongfian (j . 45). One of them is an alleged autobiography produced in YYiezhou 
W (Hunan), likely as the result of spirit writing (see *fu) i), in which Lli in¬ 
troduces himself as a native of Jingzhao | (Shaanxi). In another biography 
of the same region popular in Taoist circles, he is said to be the grandson of 
a high Tang official and to be from Yongle In Shanxi (id.. 45.xa). The 
latter is the site of the 'Yongle gong (Palace of Eternal Joy), a major temple 
dedicated to LU. 

Hie two biographies mentioned above represent two different traditions: 
one northern, the other southern. The former states that LU was an unsuc¬ 
cessful scholar and a redusc who met both Zhongli Quan and *Chcn Tuan 
on Mount Hua ( 4 Huashan) and the Zhongnan mountains (Zhongnan shan 
i y : if) ill) in Shaanxi. The second biography instead places LU s encounter 
with Zhongli Quan on Mount Lu (*Lushan) in Jiangxi. Qin Zhfan A- t 
(118&-1244). a Quanzhen Taoist, quotes a third biography written on the wall 
of the Qingyang guan iV f ti\\ (Abbey of the Black Ram) in Yuezhou. which 
daimed that LU was born in 796 and acquired the jtrtshi degree in 836 CJinltan 
zhengzong )i . $b- 9 a). 

Eariy Song literary sources portray LU Dongbin as a poet, calligrapher, 
soothsayer, healer, alchemist, exorcist, and redusc possessing sword techniques. 
He was revered both by the lettered dasses and by ordinary people, especially 
merchants. Hts biographies describe him as selling "ink and paper" in the 
market-place, mingling incognito with the crowd, giving help to anyone who 
recognized him. As a performer of miradcs, LU became the object of a cult as 
attested by sources from the second half of the twelfth century, such as Hong 
Mai's ill (1123-1202) Yijian zki (Heard and Written by Yijian), which 

rccoids stones told by illiterate informants. From Hongs anecdotes it emerges 
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Fig. $6. An episode from the life of Lu Don^nn. *Ybng|e gong (Palace of 
Eternal Joy). Pavilion of the Three Clarities (Sanipng dian * - 1 ). 

that those who were most involved in Lii’s cult belonged to underprivileged 
classes, such as prostitutes, peddlers, itinerant Taoists. healers, medicinal herb 
dealers, and ink-sellers. 

Veneration by these groups led to Lu s name being used to voice criticism in 
times of social unrest. Poems with his name, sometimes hidden in anagrams, 
appeared on temple walls criticizing unjust or corrupt officials. Buddhists 
used the same tool to convey their feelings when they were denigrated and 
persecuted dunng the reign of Song Huizong (r. 1100-1125); one of the earliest 
portraits of LU. in fact, was placed in a Buddhist temple. Lu was also adopted 
by subversive groups, sometimes leading to ludicrous imperial onders for his 
arrest (Ma Xiaohong 1986. 86). 
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As Isabelle Ang (1993) has shown, there were traces of Lu‘s cult in the North¬ 
ern Song capital Kaifeng (Henan), but the main center was along the lower 
Yangzi River, from the Jiangnan > f ».-j region down to the southern part of 
Hunan. The status of the cult was originally rather low, its main forms being 
worship in homes, through mediums, and in shrines. In 1119. however, Lu was 
awanied the low-rank official ddc of Perfected of Wondrous Powers (Miaocong 
zhenren VV ill |*( \) by Huizong and was integrated in official temples such 
as the Tianqing guan A. (Abbey of Celestial Blessings, abbeys with this 
name existed in major cities throughout the empire). Later, during the Yuan 
dynasty, the increased popularity of the Quanzhen Older led to Hi’s promo¬ 
tion to zhenjun i\ f ^ (Perfected Lord). A Yuan text by # Chen Zhixu describes 
a ritual performed in his honor on his birthday ( 4 Jtndan dayao, Xianpai *ll iU; 
CT 1070, ia-8a). 

Hie Noithcrn Song dynasty also saw the appearance of several *neidan texts 
attributed to Zhongli Quan and Lu Dongbtn. Some of these so-called *Zhong- 
Lu texts are direaiy related to the cultic centers in Hunan and Jiangxi. For 
example, one of them, the ’Qtityudn cJtim. was revealed in Ybezhou and another, 
the ZhoutuM saneheng plan J|-| \£* lit £« (Folios on the Three Accomplishments 
to Keep at Hand; ^Daashu, j. 25). was printed and distributed by a governor 
during the Shunu reign period (1174-89) in Yucyang H( & (Hunan). 

Lu Dongbin reportedly ascended to heaven from the Huanghc lou £4 fflj 
(Pavilion of the Yellow Crane) in Jiangxi, which became the site of a stele 
bearing his biography From the Southern Song onward, writings of all kinds 
were attributed to him, including moral texts and sexual manuals. The Ming 
dynasty saw* a spate of activity around Lu that continues to the present day. 

Fa men BALDRIAN HUSSEIN 

(1 • Ang 1993; Ang 1997; Baldrian-Husscin 1985; Baldrian-Husscin 1986; Boltz 
J. M. 1987a. 64, 67-68. and 139-43; Chen Yuan 1988. 358; Despeux 199^. 77-82; 
Jing Aiming 1996. Katz P. R. 1996. Katz P. R. 1999. 52-93; Kohn 1993b, 126-32; 
Little 2000b, 324-27* Ma Xiaohong 1986; Mori Yuria 1990; Qing Xitai 1994* i; 
295 - 97 * see also bibbography for the entry ‘baxtan 

% Yongle gong; Ckunyang Lu zhenren wenji; Luzu quanshu; Qtnyuan chun; Tatyi 
jinhua zangzhi, ZJwng-Lii chuandao)i; nexdan ; Nanzong; Quanzhen; Zhong- 
LU; HAGIOGRAPHY 
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Lu Shizhong 

11 .1120-30; 21: Dangkc v;. nj ; hao : Lu zhcnguan fif l'l 

'Perfected Official Lu) 


Lu Shizhong was the founder of the Yutang dafa 1: 'v A uK (Great Rites of 
the Jade Hall) tradition. which is represented in the Da&zang notably by the 
Wushang xuanyuan santian Yutang dafa : n Il K '■ ^ (A (Great Rites 

of the Jade Hall of the Three Heavens, of the Supreme Mysterious Origin; 
CT 220) in thirty fiuin. and by the Wasfuing santian Tuning zhengzang gaoben 
netting yushu ft : A • v i'h !!? »•} (The Prcoous Text of Flying 

High in the Inner Landscape, of the Correct Tradition of the Jade Hall of the 
Supreme Three Heavens; CT 221) in two juan. The episodes in his adult life, 
recounted with dates in Hong Mai's ;H if$ (1123-1202) Yijian zh 1 )\ Hi .<f. (Hcand 
and Written by Yijian). all take place in the period 1125-30 (Zhonghua shuju 
cd.. Ytzht 6.4.232. 7 - 1 - 237 - 39 . Bingzhi 5.5.403-04). He is shown to have been active 
in widely separated areas of China (from Xuzhou in the north tojinling 
%{ in the south) and to have been called upon by members of the official 
class to perform large ceremonies on their behalf. 

In a colophon in the Sdnruin Yu tang dafa (CT 220, i. 7 a- 8 a) Lu relates that 
in the year 1120 he had a vision one night of Zhao Sheng tfj(a disciple of 
•Zhang Daoling), who descended into his room and told him about the "secret 
writing"" (bishu ff* •*!) he had left behind, buried in the ground at Mount Mao 
(•Maoshan. Jiangsu). When later Lu served as Assistant Prefect (tongshou ;]fl ‘ *| T ) 
in Jinling (it should be noted that in fact this title was not, at least officially, in 
use during the Song dynasty), he visited the mountain and dug up the scroll. 
He arranged the text in twenty-four sections (corresponding to). 1-23 of the 
Santian Yutang da fa) and in 1126. while staying in Piling lit gf (Jiangsu), trans¬ 
mitted it to the world. Another colophon (26.1b), attached to a later pan of 
the text, states that the "model sayings" (go* 3 ” fit ri. the discursive passages 
interspersed between the ritual formulas and usually opening with the phrase 
shiyue )|i : i , "the master said") in this section w r crc revealed consecutively 
during the first half of the year 1107, in the form of oral instructions from the 
Celestial Lord, the Great Master of the Teaching (Da jiaozhu tianjun A fi 
V (|). From that time until the year 1119 the actual ritual formulas were 
transmitted through "spirit writing" (jiangbi • j ‘(V; sec and the full col¬ 
lection was copied in 115H. 
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da fa. The Yutang dafa tradition is defined in the book as the "inner 
secrets” (neibi {*] #) of the *Tianxin zhengfa (26.1a) and said to represent the 
essential method of Zhang Daoling(i. 7 b). The Tianxin tradition is referred to 
as the “ancestral teaching" (zujxao !| . fi, 2.6a), and the oral instructions from 
the Great Master of the Teaching are said to have been obtained as elucidations 
of the teachings of the Tianxin tradioon (i. 5 b- 6 a). The Yutang dafa tradition is 
maintained to be more fundamental and more mcditational. and the Tianxin 
tradition is said to have been discovered—as a result of the above-mentioned 
oral instructions—to represent the cxorcistic (Lc.. the outer) practices (cjuxie 
zi ihi * |i) of the Yutang dafa (1.6a). The link to the "ancestral teaching" 
is preserved accordingly, as attested by the expositions of the progression of 
initiation in the Sdntuin Yutang iiafa (2.6a, 26.1b- 2 a). It is stated there that the 
novice may receive a work entitled Tianxin zhengfa in ten )uan. i.c.. a special 
version of •Tasking zhuguo zongzhen bxyao edited by Lu Shizhong ("in order 
to support the correct teaching"), and only after having practiced it for three 
years may ascend to the initial degree of the Yutang dafa. 

This connection with the Tianxin tradition is borne out by the contents of 
the Santxan Yutang dafa. The two traditions agree in emphasizing the use of the 
forces of the Three Luminous Ones (Siingkdng ,‘ k *. i.c.. the Sun, the Moon, 
and the Northern Dipper, ‘bculou). for instance in the writing of talismans, 
and indeed the three basic talismans of the Tianxin tradition (Siingiuing fit 
ft 'i.Hnshafu V< ft , Tuirtgimg/ii A u\ ft ; see •TdiskjngzJiugufl fiumin zang- 

zhen bnuo. 1.102-17*. and fig. 75) are included—with certain variations—in the 
ten. A large proportion of the cxorcistic rites it desenbes arc closely related 
to those found in the texts of the Tianxin tradition. The major differences arc 
on the one hand the inclusion of elements of the funerary liturgy, such as the 
rite of •Juimiu (Salvation through Refinement) within the Yutang dafa. and 
on the other hand the greater emphasis on individual meditation practice in 
this tradition. 

Paul ANDERSEN 

. Andersen 1991.97-103. Boltz J. M. 1987a, 36-37; Boltz J. M. 1993a; Davis E. 
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Lu Xiujing 

406-77; 21; Yuandc ;u ft:; hao: Jianji :;Ti >'-i 
(Unadorned Silence) 


Lu Xiujing. whose family hailed from Dongqian *J.{ K district (modern Zhe¬ 
jiang), played an important role in the development of Taoism as compiler 
and editor of the # Lingbao scriptures, as codifier of the first Taoist Canon, 
and as author of early rirual. Like other early Taoists, his biography tvas not 
included in official histories and so must be reconstructed from the works of 
later Taoist and Buddhist authors. 

Lu was a descendant of Lu Kai Pfill, a prominent Counsclor-in-Chicf 
(chcngxxang A 111 ) of the Wu ruler Sun Hao ift* (Wuchcnggong r. 264-80), 
but there is no record that any members of his family were involved in adminis¬ 
tration during Lu’s lifetime. Acconiing to his earliest biographer, Ma Shu }X t 4 a 
(522-81). at birth Lu was marked with signs of transcendence and, at a young 
age, abandoned his wife and children to pursue the Dao. These and other details 
of Lu s cariy life arc the commonplaces of Taoist hagiography. We possess no 
reliable account of Lu s cariy training or of the identity of his masters. 

Ma also records that Liu Yilong $ Eft (Song Wcndi, r. 424-52) summoned 
Lu into his presence and questioned him at length about the Dao. Other 
sources record that Lu left the capital to avoid the disturbances surrounding 
the regicide and usurpation of the heir apparent in 453 - The introduction to 
Lu s ‘Ltngbao jingmu (Catalogue of Lingbao Scriptures), composed in 437 and 
addressed to all fellow Taoists, contains lengthy citations from the Santtan 
zhengfa jtng K il i'\ (Scripture of the Orthodox Law of the Three Heav¬ 
ens; CT120J; Ozaki Masaharu 1974) arranged so as to portray the appearance 
of the Lingbao scriptures as warrant of the Song dynasty’s mandate. Such 
confirmatory writings may well have brought Lu to imperial attention. Lu s 
•Lmgluii>iheuJu yi (Ordination Ritual of the Numinous Treasure) is preceded 
by a petition presenting the text to the throne. In this petition, Lu writes that 
it had been seventeen years since his own receipt of the scriptures, an event 
that likely occurred when he was about twenty. Thus, this text also seems to 
date to this same period, having been composed ca. 445. 

Lu spent the years from 453 to 467 on Mount Lu (‘Lushan. Jiangxi), an active 
Buddhist center from the time of Huiyuan ! Xi (334-416). Here Lu established 
a hermitage and trained disaplcs. In 467, Lu was summoned to the capital by 
Lju Yu >t. (Song Mingdi. r. 465-72). Along the way, he was entertained by the 
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Prince otJiangzhou , f i| (possibly Uu Xiufan ffc r>), who inquired of him the 
relative strengths of Buddhism and Taoism. Following Lu's arrival injtankang 
• it (Jiangsu), he received the patronage of eminent men in the capital and partici¬ 
pated in several debates with Buddhist prelates and Arcane Learning (•Xuamuc) 
masters in the capital, winning each time, as Buddhist records confirm. 

Use emperor subsequently provided Lu with an abbey, the Chongxu guan 
!;S Ui flV (Abbey for the Veneration of Emptiness), on the northern outskirts of 
the capital. In 47 *. Lu conducted a twenty -day Three Primes Retreat (sanyuan 
zhai )t >ff) tor the emperor, who lay fatally ill. The emperor recovered, but 
died the ncit year. Lu himself died in the capital, after having told his disciples 
he w ished to return to Mount Lu. His disciples on the mountain, reports Ma. 
were thus granted a brief vision of him, clothed in resplendent ntual garments. 
Modern researchers take this to mean that his body w*as returned to Mount 
Lu for burial. 

Lu's major contributions to Taoism were his editing of the Lingbao scrip¬ 
tures. his publication of the first "comprehensive" list of Taoist scriptures, 
the 'Sandong jingshu mufu. and his contributions to the formation of formal 
Taoist liturgies and a professional priesthood. 

Editorial contributions. Lu describes his goals in editing the Lingbao scriptures 
in his Lingbao jmgmu and his preface to the Lingbao shoudu yi. While some 
modern scholars suspect Lu himself of having written a good portion of the 
Lingbao scriptures, in these works he portrays his primary duty as 'discrimina¬ 
tion'' (zhcnbti Vi l/ij) of the "true" scriptures from the *Shangqing and other 
scriptures with which they were mixed by unscrupulous persons. Even when 
Lu produces a new text, as w f ith his Lrnghiii? shoudu yi. he expresses his uneasi¬ 
ness at tampering with celestial wnt even to this extent. 

Lu also completed the first complete listing of Taoist scriptures, div iding 
them into three "caverns" (*s an dong) or comprehensive collections (sec 
Sandong jingshu mulu). In addition. Lu wrote a revision of *Tianshi dao codes, 
the • Daotnen kditc (Abndged Codes for the Taoist Community), for what he 
envisioned to be a newly-unified Taoist community. 

Ritual innovations. According to later Taoist writers. Lu's primary work w f as 
that of composing liturgical programs. Traces of diis work can best be seen 
in his Lingbao initiation ritual, which combines citations and practices from 
a number of Lingbao scriptures. His now-lost wntings arc regularly cited in 
Tang and Song-period ritual compendia. Surviving works include Lu's Wfcgan 
wen f£ i (Text on the Five Commemorations; CT 1278). meant to create 
in practitioners a correct attitude for the performance of *zhixi. This text w’as 
composed for a Mud and Soot Retreat (‘tuian zhai ) Lu conducted with his 
disciples in 45} and was intended by Lu for use with rituals of all three divisions 
of Taoist senpture. It ends with a bncf account of eleven zhai. Lu's Linghw zhai 
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shuoguanphu ficfi dengzhu yuanyt 3f W ift !'.<! tB fid R1 (Explanation 

of Candle-Illumination. Precepts and Penalties, Lamps, Invocations, and Vows 
for Lingbao Retreats; CT 524) and Lingbao zhongJUtn wen § ;S flT; i (Tablets 
and Texts of Lingbao; CT 410) both provide detail, drawn from the Lingbao 
scriptures and provided by Lu, on the symbolism and practice of ritual. Bud¬ 
dhist sources mention eight further treatises by Lu, some dearly dealing with 
Lingbao attempts to appropriate Buddhism, but these have not survived. 

Criticism of Lu's attempts at unifying and regularizing Taoist practice 
began soon after his death. Buddhist polemicists accused him of plagiarizing 
elements of their scriptures and of incoiporating earlier non-Taoist worts into 
his catalogue. They also reported that he had turned traitor on the Qi dynasty, 
taking his disciples to the north, or that he had been defeated in debate—all 
said to occur after Lu's death date. Even Taoists, such as *Tao Hongjing, 
criticized Lu of misrepresentation or misappropriation. It was only with the 
Taoist scholasticism of the Tang that his reputation among Taoists was fully 
restored and not until Song Buddhist accommodations with Taoism that Bud¬ 
dhists looked back upon him favorably and began to construct legends that 
Lu had studied with Huiyuan on Mount Lu. 

Srepfurn R. BOKENKAMP 
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Lu Xixing 

1520-1601 or 1606; zi: Changgeng |< JI; hao: Qianxu zi iff \ 
(Master Secluded in Emptiness), Fanghu waishi ij ‘ 1 ’ (The 
External Secretary of Mount Fanghu) 

Lu Xixing is the alleged founder of the Eastern Branch (Dongpai r£) of 
late *ncuian. A native of Yangzhou f 4 ) r I (Jiangsu), he began his career as an 
official and then turned to Taoism, but it is unclear whether he took formal 
ordination. Although he was married and had children, he used to leave them 
frequently to visit famous mountains. He claimed that, in 1547, *LU Dongbin 
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descended to his thatched hut in Beihai (Jiangsu) and stayed with him 
twenty days to give him teachings. Among other works. Lu received from Lu 
Dongbin a collection of texts entitled Zhongpan shanfl P |}j: ,~ii (Reconds of the 
Zhongnan Mountains) in ten juan and Ld's own autobiography (zij i | j ,Tii). 

Lu was a prolific author, and some of his worts were officially inscribed 
on stone during his lifetime. Among them are an essay on the 9 ZJuaingz i en¬ 
titled the Ntinhiui jing fumo iv *';• if iirl ! (Ancillary Words on the iVdnltiax ting; 
1578) and the Lengyan )ing shuzht jvSiv • V n (Explaining the Purport of the 
Suramga^ia-susm; 1601). The Nanhuajingfumo was much appreciated by scholars 
such as jiao Hong (1541-1620). who quotes it in his Zhuangzi yi :* y 
(Wings to the Zhuangzi: CT 1487). The Lengvun fingshuzh 1 is an explication of 
a Tantric scripture first translated into Chinese in 705. Written by Lu when he 
was eighty-two, this work is also included in the Dai Nihon zcku zokyv A: 11 ' 
:u' (Japanese Supplement to the Buddhist Canon; 1905-12). 

Lu s works arc collected in the *Fanghu waishi (The External Secretary of 
Mount Fanghu), first published around 1571 by his friend Zhao Song frj u. 
This colleaion includes ncariy all of Lu‘s Taoist writings except the Nanhua 
jing fumo. A biography of *ZhangSanfcng entitled ZJuntg Sanfeng Uczhu&n : r : 

I - #1 fif/ is also attributed to Lu. and some scholars suspect him of being 
the author of a famous novel, the Fengshen yanyi i | ?|ift a (Investiture of the 
Gods; see Liu Ts’un-yan 1965). 

Lu Xixing is the main representative of the sexual intciprctarion of xmgming 
ritiaxrtgxiu 1 : (ft or "joint cultivation of Inner Nature and Vital Force" (see 
•xutg and ming. and m shuangx\u). His works emphasize the Tantric features of 
nndan. i.c.. the union of Yin and Yang through sexual coupling. Lu however 
carefully distinguishes his teaching from sexual techniques (*fangzhong sJim), 
and insists upon the beneficial effects of the practice for both parties. Accord¬ 
ing to Lu, all alchemical theory denves from die ‘Yifing and the Shying 
(Book of Odes). This is dearly presented in his commentaries to the *Zhouy\ 
cantong »p. The attainment of the Golden Elixir depends on the Cantong qi's 
theory of "categories"" (xianglci H: W). according to which only by the inter¬ 
action of Tin and Yang entities of the same category can the elixir come to 
fruition. His exposition of this theory follows * Weng Baoguangs and *Chcn 
Zhixu s commentaries to the *\Vnzhcn ptan. 

The basic tenets of the Eastern School arc simple compared to the more 
complex system of the Western Branch (Xipai | n see *Li Xiyuc). The ini¬ 
tial stage of “laying the foundations" (zhuji A Vi) consists of reestablishing a 
perfect state of health. A man and a woman should first seek to restore their 
impaired vitalities mutually, since they conceal Original Yin and Original Yang 
within themselves, respectively. The next stages of the alchemical process 
follow’ the usual sequence: caiyao * (gathering the ingredients for the 
medidne), pedan ' »;■ (coagulation of the elixir), lianji )+Li (purification of 
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the self). wenvung ii?i ft (incubation and nourishment of the embryo), rwoiiii 
fMJIfl (deliverance of the embryo), and zhengdao if) (vcnfication of the re¬ 
alization of the Dao). In the higher stages of the practice, the union of man 
and woman is accomplished spiritually (shenjiao W 1 '<) in a way reminiscent 
of the thind stage in *Li Daochun's system. 

Although the Eastern School was most popular in Jiangxi and Zhejiang, 
not much is known about Lu’s direct disciples. # Fu Jinquan, however, may be 
included among the main proponents of this branch of netdan. 

Farzeen BALDRIAN-HUSSEIN 
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% RingfiM uuuhi: nadan 


Luo Gongyuan 

ft 

fl. 712-13; also known as Luo Siyuan r(V S 


In his youth Luo Gongyuan was not very smart. After spending several years 
on a mountain, he suddenly acquired an extraordinary vision that allowed 
him to predict events without error. As a result the throne summoned him 
to Chang an. While in the capital, the heir apparent (later Tang Xuanzong, r. 
711-56) convened a vegetarian feast that Luo attended. During the banquet, 
Luo askrd the heir for gold and silver vessels. The heir refused and sealed 
them in a chamber. When he opened the room and looked in a short time 
later, he discovered that all the vessels had disappeared. He then opened an 
eastern chamber that had been previously sealed and found the lost items. 
On two other occasions Luo made a horse and eating utensds disappear and 
reappear in other places. 

It is dear from this account that Luo was a clairvoyant and illusionist. Emi¬ 
nent Taoists such as *Yc Fashan were also practitioners of magic. However, 
this anecdote about Luo docs not portray him as a Taoist. He assumes that 
role first in a talc of the late eighth century in which Luo erects an altar and 
wields talismans to do battle with the son-in-law of a former official. In the 
end he vanquished the son-in-law who changes into an old fox. Many legends 
about Luo emerged in the ninth century. He took Emperor Xuanzong on a 
voyage to the moon where the emperor memorized the music for the 'Melody 
of the Rainbow Gown and Feathered Robe" (’’Nishang yuyi qu" ;? S*M| f; 
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IPI)• the most renowned piece of music composed in Xuanzong's reign. The 
same ruler had him decapitated, but he reappeared in Sichuan. Luo captured 
the dragon protector of the Yangzi River in a pit filled the river's water where 
the creature appeared as a white fish. 

Hie growth of the myths about Luo Gongyuan's supernatural powers 
eventually culminated in the emergence of a cult that flourished north and 
northwest of Chengdu (Sichuan) during the late ninth and cariy tenth cen¬ 
turies. The natives thought of him as one of the Perfected and designated a 
place as the site of his former dwelling. He purportedly cultivated the Dao 
on a peak south of Mount Qingcheng (*Qingchcng shan, Sichuan), venerated 
by Taoists as a holy mountain. Whenever wind and rain did not rise or fall at 
the appropriate times or when fields lay uncultivated, he would always appear 
as an old woman or a beggar. During one drought, while the villagers were 
making their way to a temple to pray for rain, an old woman appeared and 
told them to address their pleas to Luo the Perfected for he could do what 
demons and spirits could not. The peasants burned incense at that very spot 
and rain began falling immediately Later they built a temple with a statue 
there. Luo thus became the god of a local rain cuIl 

Charles D. BENN 
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Luofu shan 

Luofu Mountains (Guangdong) 


Hie Luofu Mountains arc a chain of hills covered with forests, located for the 
most part in the Boluo Sfi district of Guangdong. The two peaks. Luo it: 
("Net," the highest at about 1250 m) and Fu fV ("Floating"), which give the 
chain its name, and around which most temples arc located, arc about 80 km 
cast of Guangzhou (Canton), and near Huizhou d( H|. There are ancient myths 
that describe Fu as a floating mountain that came from afar to join Luo. 

Since at least the Han, the Luofu Mountains seem to have enjoyed the status 
of the most holy mountain range in Guangdong and neighboring regions. They 
were later considered to be one of the ten major Grotto-Heavens (\fongruin), 
the only one located so far south. Many talcs state that hermits reside there. 
Hie most famous is *Gc Hong, much honored in later descriptions of the site 
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and its temples. Although the Jtnshu (History of the Jin; trans. Davis and Chen 
1941; Sailcy 1978, 521-32) claims that Gc died at Luofu shan (possibly drujfficr 
Luofu shan). Gc himself mentions the mountains only once in his 'Baopu zt 
(widiin a list of places for immortality practices; trans. Ware 1966, 194). 2nd 
it is unlikely that he would have traveled so far from his native Jiangnan i I 1 >j 
to what was then a frontier area. Taoism (and Buddhism) flourished in the 
Luofu Mountains dunng the late Six Dynasties and the Tang, and what is still 
now r the main temple, the Chongxu guan ji (A tfi (Abbey for the Veneration 
of Emptiness, this title granted in 1087). seems to haw been founded around 
the mid-seventh century. 

During the Song. Yuan, and Ming periods, we find several references to 
the Luofu Mountains and their Taoists (Buddhism waned there during the 
premodern period), and to the Offering ( # ji< 24 >) rituals oiganized there every 
year by officials and common people alike. But the Luofu Mountains gained 
prominence as a major Taoist institution only during the eighteenth century, 
when they came under the management of a succession of dynamic *Quan- 
zhen leaders. Since then, these mountains have been the spiritual heart and 
the onimauon center for a rather isolated pocket of Quanzhen morusticism in 
Guangdong, with offshoot monasteries in nearby cities, such as the Xuanmiao 
guan £ 4 vjpj (Abbey of Mystenous Wonder) in Huizhou and the Sanyuan 
gong l* A (Palace of the Three Primes) in Guangzhou, which themselves 
created a lay Quanzhen movement still very active in Hong Kong. 

The monasteries of the Luofu Mountains, largely destroyed during the 
civil wars, were rebuilt by the famous Quanzhen historian # Chcn Minggui in 
1865-78. Destroyed again during the Cultural Revolution, they arc now being 
rebuilt with massive support from the Hong Kong Quanzhen community, 
which claims the Luofu Mountains as its ancestral land. 

Vinccnr GOOSSAERT 
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1 uotian dajiao 

Great Offering of All Heaven 


LuotiMn djjujo is one of several terms used to designate the most comprehensive 
Taoist •flu (Offering) ceremonies. It occurs already in the ritual documents 
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of 4 Du Guangting (8*0-933; see Guangchcngfl |ft »iV. UI . CT 616. 9 . 5 b-ob), which 
reproduce the Declaration (ci for a large-scale ceremony with this name 
performed for the king of Shu V V (Sichuan). However, in the eariy Song the 
term came to be associated in particular with the new ritual code, that is, the 
nomenclature and regulations for the different kinds of jiao, revealed in 960 
by the divine protector of the dynasty, Yisheng <|| u {\, the Assisting Saint (also 
known as the Black Killer. 4 Hcisha). From the comprehensive account of this 
revelation, the 4 Yidtritg baodezhuan (Biography of [the Perfected Lord] Assist¬ 
ing Sanctity and Protecting Virtue), which was submitted to the emperor by 
•Wang Qinruo in 1016, we know that the highest level of this system included 
three kinds of jiao, all of which were meant to be performed for the general 
good of the whole country, namely the putuin dafiao fV* A A(V! (Great Offer¬ 
ing of the Universal Heaven), the zhoutian dajuxo In] A A (Great Offering 
of the Whole Heaven), and the luotian dajtao. The third kind is said to have 
comprised i,aoo seats for the gods (shenwex :*|i ( v ). and could also be sponsored 
by commoners on behalf of the ruler (Ylshcng baodo zhtuin, i.$a- 4 a). 

In modern times, large-scale ceremonies named luorian dajiao have been 
organized on several occasions, for instance in Shanghai in 19U. headed by the 
sixty-third Celestial Master. 4 Zhang Enpu. The tradition has been resumed 
more recendy, notably in 1993, when a ten-day ceremony of the kind was held 
at the 4 Baiyun guan (Abbey of the White Clouds) in Beijing. 

Poul ANDERSEN 
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Luqiu Fangyuan 


vacant 


•-902; z\: Dafang A H \ baa: Xuandongxiansheng £ f«| A *: 
(Elder of the Mysterious Cavern) or Xuantong xiansheng 
£ |nj vfc *| (Elder of Mysterious Equality) 


Luqiu Fangyuan was a native of Susong tfj |; in Shuzhou if * (Anhui). He 
is best know n for producing the Taiping jingdiao A | jv (Excerpts from 
the Scripture of Great Peace; CT 1101, j. 1). a set of selections from the 4 Tm- 
ping jing that has proved invaluable for supplementing the full text, much of 
which has been lost. The Taoist Canon also has the Lingbao dagang chao • Vi 
A (Excerpts from an Oudine of the Numinous Treasure; CT 393) and 
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the commentary to *Tao Hongjing's * Zhenhng wave tu (Chart of the Ranks 
and Functions of the Perfected Numinous Beings) listed under his name. He 
received a biography in *Xu xxanzhuan (Sequel to Biographies of Immortals), 
from which the information below is taken. 

A student of Chen Yuanwu tfc of Mount Lu (*Lushan, Jiangxi). Zuo 

Yuanze V It ft' of Xianglin ft M (Zhejiang), and Liu Chujing MlKM' of 
Mount Xiandu (Xiandu shan fili^ilu Zhejiang), at 34 he received the Dharma 
Registers from Ye Zangzhi / v. ’cl of the Yuxiao gong VV Is (Palace of the 
Jade Empyrean) on Mount Tiantai (*Tiantai shan. Zhejiang). Summoned to 
coun repeatedly by Zhaozong (r. 888-004). he divined that the Tang throne 
would be overthrown so refused to go. He was nonetheless honored by the 
emperor and granted a tide. He is said to haw had over 200 disciples most of 
whom were active in the lower Yangzi area, as LUqiu was himself. He under¬ 
went corpse-liberation (*sJujfc) in 902 and was typically seen later in some of 
his favorite haunts. 

Benjamin PENNY 
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% Taipingfing 


Lushan 

A0» 

Mount Lu (Jiangxi) 


Mount Lu is a picturesque mountain in Jiangxi that has been historically impor¬ 
tant for both Buddhists and Taoists, and has also been admired by generations 
of landscape painters (Bush 1983). Its highest peak rises to 1.474 m and it is the 
site of the eighth lesser Grotto-Heaven (*dongtwn). The mountain is perhaps 
best known for its associations with local cults (Miyakawa Hisayuki 1979). the 
White Lotus Society (Bai lianhua she i : ;»[• t ft) of the Buddhist Huiyuan V 

(334-416; Inoue Ichii 1934; Zllrchcr 197*. 204-39). and the White Deer Grotto 
(Bailu dong s Vfe iK) of Zhu Xi .*( (1130-1200; Inoue Ichii 1933). 

Besides these distinguishing features. Mount Lu has also had a long and 
important Taoist history. It was considered to be one of the repositories of the 
revealed *Shangqing manuscripts, and in 481 emperor Gaodi (r. 479-82) sent 
an envoy there to procure copies. In 461. *Lu Xiujtng (406-77) built an abbey 
there. Later, the mountain was included on a set of charts accompanying the 
Wuyuegtben zhcnxingtu f£ id rV •* i*l rfj |/| (Ancient Version of the Charts of 
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the Real Forms of the Five Peaks; CT 441). Although the Five Peaks (*wuyu£) 
were higher in rank. Mount Lu was. with Mount Qingchcng (•Qingchcng 
shan. Sichuan) and Mount Qian (Qianshan ,51 ;!| or, ’ llj. Anhui), one of three 
mountains that in Song times were deemed to be 'assistants" to the Five Peaks 
(Yokotc Yutaka 1999}- Mount Lu was home to the poet *Wu Yun P-778) during 
the Tang period and for *Tan Zixiao (fl. tenth century), the purported founder 
of the *Tianxin zhengfa (Correa Method of the Celestial Heart) tradition, 
and his followers during the Song period. It was also the place where other 
Taotsts were said to haw encountered *Bai Yuchan (1194-1229?) and received 
his teaching. 

A monograph entitled Lushun fi til ii: Jii (Records of Mount Lu). compiled 
by Chen Shunyu >|J £i rif P-1076), survives in the Taisho Buddhist Canon (T. 
2095)- There is also a detailed Song-dynast)* hagiographic account entitled 
Lushun Taiptng xngguo gong Giifang zhenjun shtsht I il] A r’5|M ft’ IK iff] l # ( 
\ ? |i t'; (The True Story of the Perfeaed Lord Envoy of Inquisition at the 
Palace of Great Peace and the Flourishing Nation on Mount Lu; CT 1286), 
about the divine transformations and imperial support for the guardian of 
Mount Lu. named the Envoy of Inquisition from the Nine Heavens (Jiutian 
caifang shizhe ii tf). 

James ROBSON 
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Liizu quanshu 

SHL±t 

Complete Writings of Ancestor Lu [Dongbin] 


The Luzu quanshu was compiled by Liu Tishu • in 1^1. with revisions by 

Huang Chengshu V, ,14 . The first five of its thirty-three juan mainly come 

from the # C3tMftv*ing Lu zhenren wenfi (Collected Works of the Perfected Lu of 
Pure Yang), while the rest derive from works revealed through spirit writing 
(see The compilation is associated with the group of ‘Lli Dongbin s devo¬ 
tees at the Hansan gong rm • (Palace Encompassing the Three; Wbchang 
j' m I j, Hubei), where most spirit-writing texts were gathered. It is preserved 
now in four main editions: 
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1. The original edition of 174a. 

2. An edition made at the Tianxiangge K $ IS! (Qiantang Sg it*. Zhejiang) 
in 1775- A reprint, made at the Chongshan tang X;? (Xiangtan HI |? t 
Hunan) in 18 68 with the addition of the Chanzong zhengzhx il£ 
(Correct Directions on the Chan School), is included in the •Zinguvn 
daashu (vol. 7). 

3. A reduced-format edition made at the Qianqmg tang : Ifl v (Shanghai) 
in 1017, reprinted in 1920 and 1930. 

4 - An edition published by the Dexin yinwu gongsi */• : |J R U u) (Hong 

Kong) in 1965 and 1979. which also includes the *Lxngbao bifa. reprinted 
by the Qingsongguan ,\ K: SI in Hong Kong in 1991- 

Othcr editions of the LUzu quanshu with different numbers of Juan include 
those by Shao Zhilin !!.£; .ft (174&-1810) in sixty-four )uan. Jiang Yuanting !fj 
1 j to' <1755-1819) fo sixteen juan. and Chen Mou |>J! flj (fl-1852) in eighteen juan 
(see *Taxyi /xnhua zongzhx). 

Contents. Juan 1 and 2 of edition no. 4 above contain Lti Dongbin’s biogra¬ 
phy (Luzu berxzhuan t \ fl| also found in the •Dueziin^jiyac*. vol. 12). the 
Xianpai yuanliu fllj W. irV. (Origins and Development of the Lineage of the 
Immortals), and more than one hundred legends concerning miracles and 
traces left by LU during his numerous manifestauons in the human world. 
Many of these stories that circulated from the Song period onwand come 
from the Ouutyurtg LU zhenren wettfi. to which Huang Chengshu added his 
own revisions along with supplementary Ming stories gathered from other 
sources (c.g., the Shenxxan tong/tan I1I1 j i?). Some stories are also found in 
the Skengjx jtyao tB Rfj r£ ffl (Essential Chronicle of the Saints Traces), which 
is available in the Daozangjxyao (vol. 13). 

Juan 4 and 5 consist of poems, chants, lyrics, ballads, and other works 
attributed to Lti and dating from the Song to the Ming periods, such as the 
•Qmyiuin iJtun (Springtime in the Garden by the Qin River; trans. Baldrian- 
Husscin 1985) and the Baizt bet j *f iVV (Hundred-Woni Stele; trans. Cleary 
1991a. 239-52)- They arc grouped under the title Vl'cnfi £ II. (Collected Works) 
and mainly dertve from the CTiunyaitg LU zhenren wenf 1. Most of these works 
arc also found in the Daozang jxyao. 

Juan 6 to 28 contain works not found in eariicr collections. TTicse include 
the Zhuuiin ptan £ fa (Folios Pointing to the Mystery), a work modeled on 
the •Wuzfccn ptan and allegedly annotated by *Bai Yu eh an. the gao 

f Vi (Declarations on Loyalty and Filiality); the Bapin xxan/ing ; A/ : fil 3 ? 
(Immortal Scriptures in Eight Chapters); the Wupin xian/tng fi St fill 3 ? (Im¬ 
mortal Scripture in Five Chapters); the Sanptn xianjing V11 fill 55 (Immortal 
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Scriptures in Three Chapters): the Cdnlong jtng 7 - i ft (Scripture on the 
Equality of the Three [Teachings]); the Shengdejtng (Scriptures on the 

Virtues of the Saints) which includes the *ntidan text entitled Kunyuan jing 
3V (Scripture of the Original Female); and the Xingxtn )ing f\Y (Scripture 

on Awakening the Mind). Most of these works are also found in the Daozang 
)iyao with differences in form and content. They mainly consist of teachings 
allegedly transmitted by Lu Dongbin via spirit writing during the Kangxi 
reign (1662-1722) in Linpang Hi , (Jiangxi), in Kanjiang Hi j; (Hunan), and 
especially in the Hansan gong. Poems written in this temple arc also found 
in this portion of the Luzu quanshu under the tide Hansan zayong ■ f; 
(Assorted Chants from the Palace Encompassing the Three) and Hansan yulu 
: <: ..:?(& (Recotdcd Sayings from die Palace Encompassing the Three). 

The remaining fivc juan contain the Xiuzfun chuanJaolun 1% f« - V irj ,i) (Essay 
on the Cuhivjtion of Perfection and the Transmission of the Dao; an alter¬ 
native tide of the *Zhang-Lti chuandao ji). the commentaries to the Qiavyaagc 
- c Z V v (Songs Metered According to the Hexagram Lines) by Qian Daohua 
if i ll T (tl-1443) and on the Qinyuan chun by Xiao Tingzhi ft ;_L ; (fl. 1260-64) 
and *Yu Yan (1258-1314) — which are also found in the •Xiuzficn shtshu (CT 263; 
I 3 . 9 b-i 7 b) and the Qinyuan citun tianci ztnyie *L- If! U- *1 «V*f i I 6f (Commentary 
and Explicaoon of the Alchemical Lyric Qrityium chutv, CT 136) — and the Liizu 
fpo & ffl g\ (Declarations by Ancestor Lu). 

These materials make the Liizu qudniftu a fundamental source for the study 
of the cult of Lii Dongbin and the spirit-writing practices in his honor during 
Ming and Qing times. 
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